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Welcomes* 

BY  J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE,  M.A. 

ELCOME  1860  !  A  hopeful  welcome  to  the  New  Year- 
Angel,  who  is  to  be  with  us  for  the  twelve  months  to 
come.  With  a  sigh  we  have  bid  farewell  to  the  Old  Year- 
Angel,  for  we  know  that  he  bore  away  with  him  a  record, 
faithful  as  a  photograph,  of  all  our  deeds,  and  words,  and 
thoughts  in  1859,  a  record  that  is  sealed  up,  to  appear  as  a 
witness  for  weal  or  for  woe,  in  that  Day,  when  "  the  books 
shall  be  opened."  But  while  we  look  back  with  sadness 
on  the  sins  and  shortcomings  which  the  Year- Angel,  who 
has  just  parted  from  us,  has  witnessed  and  recorded,  we  yet  give  a 
hopeful  welcome  to  the  Year- Angel  that  has  on  this  day  taken  his 
place  at  our  side.  May  it  indeed  prove  that  he  has  well  comb  to  us, 
and  that  he  finds  us  resolved,  by  God's  help,  to  do  better  in  his  com- 
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pany,  than  we  have  done  when  watched  over  by  the  Year- Angel  of 
the  Past. 

Then  a  welcome  and  cheer  to  the  merry  New  Yeax, 

While  the  holly  gleams  above  us. 
With  a  pardon  for  the  foes  who  hate, 

And  a  prayer  for  those  who  love  us. 

JlHkND  may  there  be  many  welcomes  in  1860. 

May  there  be  a  monthly  welcome  for  our  Magazine  !  May  God  give 
such  wisdom  to  all  vvlio  speak  to  us  through  its  pages,  that  it  may  in- 
deed WELL  COME  to  many  a  home.  May  it  be  welcome  when  it  calls  to 
serious  thought,  and  welcome  when  it  provokes  the  harmless  smile. 
For  in  our  pages  we  do  not  join  together  what  God  has  put  asunder, 
when  we  mingle  what  is  grave  with  what  is  mirthful ;  provided  always 
that  our  mirth  be  called  forth  by  fit  and  proper  topics.  For  it  is  the 
same  God  who  at  one  time  givethus  "  plenteousness  of  tears  to  diink," 
Who  at  another  time  "  filleth  our  mouth  with  laughter."  As  Leigh 
Hunt  truly  says,  "  God  made  both  tears  and  laughter,  and  both  for 
"wise  purposes  ;  for  as  laugliter  enables  mirth  and  surprise  to  breathe 
itself  freely,  so  tears  enable  sorrow  to  vent  itself  patiently.  Tears 
hinder  sorrow  from  becoming  despair  or  madness,  and  laughter  is  one  of 
the  very  privileges  of  reason,  since  it  is  conlined  to  the  human  species." 

Whether  then  it  appears  clad  in  the  russet  robe  of  gravity,  or  in  the 
sparkling  spangles  of  innocent  merriment,  may  our  Magazine  receive  a 
friendly  greeting  in  many  a  home,  and  may  it  ever  comb  well  to  those 
who  bid  it  welcome. 

Jl  ND  in  1860,  may  there  be  many  a  wee5;ly  welcome!  a  welcome 
■*^     for  the  Lord's  Day  of  holy  rest. 

To  every  one  who  works,  whether  with  hand  or  brain,  whether  with 
plough,  or  pick,  or  pen,  how  grateful  is  the  day  when  the  team  is  un- 
yoked, when  the  quarry  is  silent,  when  the  office  and  the  shop  are 
shut.  But  they  know  little  of  the  real  enjoyment  of  this  pearl  of 
days,  who  spend  it  in  mere  sensual  indulgence  and  in  bodily  sloth.  It 
is  not  WELL  COME  -to  them  unless  their  souls  rise  to  grander  thoughts, 
and  their  breasts  swell  with  loftier  desires,  than  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week.     In  the  words  of  Ebenezer  Elliott — • 

Sabbath  holy  !     To  the  lowly 

Still  ai"t  thou  a  welcome  day. 
When  thou  comest,  earth  and  ocean, 
Shade  and  brightness,  rest  and  motion, 

Help  the  poor  man's  heart  to  prai/. 

Or  in  the  words  of  Grahame,  another  poet,  who  also  rose  from  the 
ranks  of  Labour,  and  so  wrote  of  what  he  deeply  felt — 

Hail,  Sabbath  !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day ; 
l^he  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air,  pure  from  the  city's  smoke, 
While  wandering  slowly  up  the  river's  side 
He  meditates  on  Him,  Whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough. 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
i  Around  its  root :  and  while  he  thus  surveys. 

With  elevated  joy  each  rural  charm, 
He  hopes — yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope- 
That  Heaven  may  be  one  Sabbath  without  end. 
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'  Week  by  week  then,  may  we  welcome  the  Lord's  day  of  holy  rest, 
and  may  the  soul-stirring  seiTices  of  the  Church,  the  quiet  joy  of  the 
gathered  home-circle,  and  the  calm  repose  that  seems  to  pervade  even 
■  Nature  itself,  all  combine  to  make  "  the  Sabbath  a  delight,"  to  each 
and  all  of  us. 

Jl  ND  in  1860,  may  there  be  many  a  dailt  welcome  in  the  cottage- 
^^     homes  of  our  hand-working  readei"s. 

This  is  a  joy  that  is  little  known  in  the  homes  of  the  leisure  classes — 
the  joy  of  the  father's  retm-n  after  his  hard  day's  labom'.  It  is  worth 
while  to  be  utterly  wearied  in  body,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  luxmy  of 
rest,  and  it  is  some  compensation  for  the  daily  severance  of  the  father 
from  his  family  in  the  cottage-home,  that  there  is  the  dehght  of  his 
evening  welcome. 

Oh  !  that  in  all  cottage  homes  the  father  got  such  a  welcome  as  the 
good  man  is  receiving  in  the  picture  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  The 
.  little  lad  rushing  to  get  hold  of  his  hand,  the  comely  and  tidy  wife, 
holding  out  the  baby  that  is  crowing,  and  staring,  anttiaughiug  out  the 
love  it  cannot  speak,  while  the  little  daughter  within  doors  is  giving  the 
fire  a  finishing  stu'  that  it  too  may  blaze  out  its  welcome  with  all  the 
rest.  It  is  not  likely  that  o\ir  friend  wiU  care  to  go  and  pay  for  a  wel- 
come at  the  public-house,  when  he  has  such  a  pleasant  one  at  home 
for  nothing.  I  can't  help  hoping  that  after  he  has  enjoyed  the  smok- 
ing coffee  and  the  radiant  rasher  of  bacon  that  is  standing  ready  for 
him,  on  the  table  with  the  clean  white  cloth,  in  the  corner  out  of  the 
draught,  he  will  not  care  to  have  any  beer  at  aU,  but  will  take  the 
newspaper  or  the  magazine,  and  then  perhaps  he  will  read  a  few  pages 
of  the  book  which  he  has  from  the  Parish  Library,  and  will  find  these 
and  the  rattle  of  his  children  and  the  wise  conversation  of  his  wife, 
quite  '  company '  enough  for  him  till  it  is  time  to  ask  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  to  reth-e  to  the  rest  which  labour  maketh  sweet.  I'm  quite 
sure  that  there  is  nothing  that  mars  and  minishes  these  welcomes, 
more  than  the  abuse  of  strong  drink,  and  so  I  would  earnestly  say  to 
all  men,  try  and  do  without  it.  It  is  no  sin  to  use  it  aright  but  it  is 
a  waste  of  money,  and  it  leads  us  all  into  danger  of  a  fearful  sin  which 
yearly  slays  its  thousands.  There  are  two  accusations  brought  against 
those,  who  urge  people  to  do  without  strong  drink  altogether.  The 
one  is,  that  we  will  hinder  them  from  doing  as  much  work  as  they 
ought  to  do.  But  the  answer  to  this  is  that  some  of  the  best  and 
strongest  men  in  the  foundiies  of  Low  Moor  and  among  the  coal-heavers 
of  Haggerstone  are  doing  without  strong  drink,  and  find  they  can 
compass  their  work  with  equal  ease.  The  other  objection  made  to  us, 
is  that  working  people  have  few  pleasm-es  enough  and  therefore  we 
should  not  'rob  a  poor  man  of  his  beer.'  But  to  this  we  reply,  that 
beer  is  a  very  doubtful  source  of  pleasure,  while  without  any  doubt  it 
leads  thousands  into  excesses,  which  cause  the  great  bulk  of  misery  and 
crime  in  our  land. 

It  seems  that  working  men  find  it  very  difiicult  to  use  beer  without 
abusing  it.  We  have  their  own  word  for  it.  A  lady  has  recently 
formed  a  Total  Abstinence  Society  in  a  Midland  Town,  and  in  her 
pubHshed  accomit  of  its  most  successful  progress  *  she  quotes  such 

*  "  Haste  to  the  Rescue."    London  :  Nisbet. 
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sayings  as  these,  made  to  her  by  working  men.  "  The  first  glass," 
says  one,  "  is  to  us  Hke  -what  the  first  taste  of  blood  is  to  the  tiger." 
"  It's  all  nonsense  about  moderate  drinking  for  us  working  men ;"  says 
another,  "  they  called  me  a  moderate  drinker,  but  now  1  would  rather 
have  none  at  all.  There's  no  hankering  after  idle  company  now,  and 
•when  you  get  along  with  a  lot  of  men  that's  drinking,  you  must  do  as 
they  do." 

Our  brave  working  friends  are  surely  fit  for  higher  pleasures  than 
those  of  the  tap  room  and  the  beer  jug,  and  when  once  they  are  re- 
leased from  the  ignorance  and  heaviness,  in  which  the  drinking  customs 
help  to  keep  them,  they  will  soon  have  taste  and  money  enough  for  the 
purer  and  better  enjoyments,  which  the  cheap  literature,  the  cheap 
music,  the  cheap  travelling,  the  cheap  art-treasures  of  our  times  offer 
to  them.  Yes,  and  if  our  hand- working  brothers  were  freed  from  this 
bondage,  how  many  more  wives  and  sisters  would  sing  in  their  hearts 
that  song  of  the  Christy's  Minstrels,  which  the  street-boys  have  shown 
their  good  taste  in  adopting  so  vigorously. 

0  Willie  is  it  you,  dear,  safe,  safe,  at  home  ? 

They  did  not  tell  me  true  dear,  they  said  you  would  not  come : 

1  heard  you  at  the  gate  and  it  made  my  heart  rejoice, 

For  I  knew  that  welcome  footstep,  and  that  dear  familiar  voice, 
Making  music  on  my  ear  in  the  lonely  midnight  gloom, 
O  Willie  !  we  have  missed  you,  welcome,  welcome  home. 

And  even  if  we  ourselves  can  always  use  strong  drink  without  abusing 
it,  shall  we  not  have  love  enough  for  our  neighbour  to  deny  ourselves 
a  pleasure,  that  we  may  lend  our  countenance  to  him  in  his  sore  strug- 
gle with  his  temptation.  It  is  often  stated  and  not  contradicted,  that 
there  are  60,000  persons  every  year,  whose  deaths  are  caused  by  strong 
di-ink,  and  we  know  that  the  Word  of  God  saith  expressly,  that  "  no 
drunkard  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Would  it  not  be 
well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  even  a  great  pleasure  if  we  could  succour 
some  of  these  hapless  ones ;  shall  we  let  so  small  a  thing  as  our  daily 
beer,  keep  us  from  stretching  out  a  helping  hand. 

Of  course  we  always  must  remember  that  this  Total  Abstinence  is 
only  a  physical  remedy  for  a  physical  evil.  It  is  not  the  sum  of  all 
virtue,  as  some  seem  to  think  it,  for  we  may  drink  only  water  and  yet 
be  daily  falling  into  sins  quite  as  heinous  in  God's  sight  as  that  of 
drunkenness. 

^HERE  is  one  other  welcome,  but  that  is  the  best  of  all,  the  eternal 
WELCOME  :  and  that  we  may  obtain  it  let  us  fight  manfully  against 
strong  drink,  and  every  other  temptation  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  and  then  when  the  new  "  year  of  God's  redeemed  is  come,"  we 
shall  be  welcomed  into  the  glorious  heaven-home. 

For,  hark  !  'tis  the  clarion  sound  , 

Which  calls  us  from  our  slumber : 
And  the  hearts  around,  from  the  dull  cold  ground 

Spring  up  in  countless  number : 
And  He  bids  us  all,  to  His  golden  hall 

To  A  HOME  AND  A  HEARTY  WELCOMH. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  A  TRAP  TO  CATCH  A  SUNBEAM,"  "  OLD  JOLIFFE,"  ETO. 

N  one  of  a  group  of  small  cottages  at  the  entrance  of  a  country- 
village,  there  sat,  on  a  sweet  summer  evening,  a  mother  with 
Httle  ones  around  her,  and  so  peaceful  is  the  scene,  so  much 
in  harmony  with  the  still  evening  that  I  must  endeavour  to 
describe  it  to  you.  \ 

The  cottage  was  scrupulously  clean  and  neat  to  begin  with, 
and  on  a  table  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  was  placed  some 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  dish  containing  some  fresh  cut  radishes 
and  watercresses,  this  table  was  pushed  back  from  the  centre 
of  the  room  to  make  way  for  the  children,  one  a  baby  some  four  months 
old,  was  fast  asleep  in  a  cradle,  and  three  others  varying  in  age  from 
three  to  seven  were  seated  on  the  ground  close  to  each  other,  a  clean 
cloth  laid  across  their  laps,  busily  discussing  their  suppers,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  thick  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  the  mother  was  holding  a 
mug  full  of  milk  from  which  in  turn  each  child  drank.  The  back 
door  was  open  and  a  stream  of  crimson  glory  from  the  setting  sun, 
seemed  to  smile  an  approval  of  the  little  group.  As  soon  as  they  had 
finished  their  meal,  the  mother  took  the  cloth  off  carefully,  shook  the 
crumbs  from  it  at  the  back  door,  and  folding  it  neatly  placed  it  in  a 
drawer,  and  then  saying  to  her  little  ones  who  had  quietly  kept  their 
places — "  I'm  ready  darlings,"  they  all  rose  and  followed  her  upstairs. 
Then  the  eldest  the  little  fair-haired;  soft-eyed  child  of  seven  began 
with  gentle  handy  fingers  to  undress  her  little  brother,  whilst  her 
mother  did  the  same  for  sister  Mary,  and  there  they  all  knelt  down, 
the  mother  with  them,  and  with  bowed  heads  and  clasped  hands  listen- 
ed reverently  whilst  she  said  slowly  and  distmctly  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  finished  by  saying,  "  God  bless  these  my  dear  children  and  make 
them  good,  God  bless  their  dear  father  and  me,  and  teach  us  to  do 
our  duty  to  them."  Then  kissing  them  all  fondly,  she  placed  the 
little  ones  in  bed  and  said  to  her  eldest. — 

"  Now  Alice  dearie,  don't  be  long,  I'm  sure  you're  th-ed  make  haste 
into  bed,  and  sleep  sound  till  morning." 

"  Are  you  sure  I  cannot  help  you  do  anything  mother,"  she  asked. 
"  No  dear,  thank  you,  all  is  done  but  this  little  mending  I  foimd 
here,"  she  continued,  taking  up  a  frock  and  pinafore  the  children  had 
just  taken  off  "  and  that  will  amuse  me  till  father  comes  home,  God  bless 
you  dears,"  and  with  one  more  kiss  all  round,  the  mother  left  her 
children  to  their  quiet  healthful  slumber. 

We  will  now  take  a  peep  into  the  next  cottage  for  the  contrast  is 
very  great,  the  scene  will  not  be  nearly  so  pleasant,  it  will  jar  with  the 
peaceful  evening  instead  of  haimonizing  with  it,  but  it  belongs  to  my 
story  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  passed  over. 

There  is  a  mother  here  with  her  little  ones,  the  husbands  of  both 
these  women  work  for  the  same  farmer,  and  receive  the  same  pay,  but 
this  woman  finds  it  so  little  that  she  goes  out  to  work  herself,  and 
keeps  her  little  boy  and  girl  away  from  school  to  work  too,  that  they 
may  get  enough  to  eat  she  says,  notwithstanding  all  this,  she  says  she 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  her  two  youngest  to  go  to  the  Infant  School, 
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so  while  she  is  out  at  work,  she  asks  the  neighhours  to  give  a  look  to 
them  and  that  is  all  the  cai-e  these  poor  little  creatures  have.  They 
play  in  the  dirt  all  day  with  a  few  other  children  idle  and  dirty  like 
themselves,  these  tender  souls  whom  God  has  entrusted  to  their  mother 
for  a  time,  who  will  have  to  auswer  to  Him  for  them  in  that  day  when 
all  our  accounts  must  be  made  up. 

She  has  just  come  in  from  work  with  her  boy,  weary  and  jaded,  and' 
cross  from  very  weariness.  She  slaps  and  shakes  the  two  children 
because  they  are  so  dirty,  and  their  clothes  are  so  torn,  so  they  are 
both  crying  very  loudly.  She  makes  no  effort  to  stop  their  crying,  but 
bids  the  boy  go  and  fetch  a  few  sticks  that  she  may  make  the  kettle 
boil  for  she  must  get  "  father  "  some  tea,  and  then  she  brings  from  a 
cupboard  a  broken  tea-pot,  two  cups  without  saucers,  and  a  plate  with 
bread  and  salt  butter  on  it.  This  is  her  husband's  supper  and  her  own. 
The  moment'  the  children  see  the  bread,  they  run  to  the  table,  and 
begin  each  to  pull  pieces  off  the  loaf,  she  lets  them  do  it,  for  having 
flung  herself  into  a  chair,  she  is  too  thoroughly  tired  to  get  up  again, 
and  she  knows  it  is  useless  to  tell  them  to  leave  off,  they  must  be 
carried  away  by  force  from  anything  they  touch.  In  a  few  moments 
the  husband  enters,  sulkily  and  silently  takes  his  supper,  and  then  pre- 
pares to  go  out  again.     "Where  are  you  going,  Jem."  asks  his  wife. 

"To  smoke  a  pipe,"  he  answers  gruffly.  "  Well,  you  might  as  well 
smoke  at  home,  T  scarcely  ever  see  anything  of  you."  "  Smoke  here 
with  all  them  dirty  brats  running  under  one's  feet,  and  the  place  not 
cleaned  up  nor  nothing,  no  thankyou." 

'•'How  can  I  keep  the  place  neat  and  clean,  or  see  to  the  children 
when  I'm  out  slaving  from  morning  till  night,  to  help  to  earn  a  bit 
for  'em,  it's  hard  to  blame  one  for  working." 

Well  don't  I  work  too  from  dawn  till  dark,  it's  hard  to  blame  me  for 
wanting  to  sit  somewhere  comfortable  to  smoke  my  pipe  in  peace,  I 
think,"  and  without  another  word  the  man  leaves  the  cottage  and  the 
tired  childi-en  keep  crying,  till  the  mother  is  forced  to  rouse  herself  to 
put  them  to  bed,  and  then  she  sits  alone  dosing  at  intervals  till  her 
husband  comes  home  tipsy  and  very  cross.  Such  evenings  are  only  too 
common  with  her.  She  is  used  to  this,  and  makes  no  effort  to  alter  it. 
Her  neighbour,  into  whose  cottage  we  first  peeped,  has  talked  to  her  often 
but  to  little  purpose,  for  she  does  not  take  the  advice,  she  does  not  hke 
Mrs.  Mason  who  is  always  so  clean  and  bright  and  cheerful  looking, 
and  whose  house  looks  always  so  much  nicer  than  hers,  it  makes  her 
angry  to  know  that  their  husbands  earn  the  same  w^ages  and  yet  that 
the  contrast  between  the  two  homes  is  so  great,  that  Mrs.  Mason's 
children  can  go  to  school  always  neat  and  clean  instead  of  working  as 
hei-s  do  in  nigs.  She  cannot  tell  how  it's  done,  and  it  makes  her  feel 
spiteful  and  causes  her  to  make  unkind  insinuations  in  the  village, 
such  as, — "the  Parson's  wife  goes  oftener  to  Mrs.  Mason's  than  any- 
where else  so  it  is  no  wonder  they  get  on  so  well,  so  much  church  going 
seems  to  pay  very  well,"  thus  these  two  neighbours  are  not  as  happy 
together  as  neighbours  should  be,  for  of  course  good  natm-ed  (1)  peopl 
Lave  told  Mrs.  Mason  all  Mrs.  Jennings  has  said  about  her,  with  mo.- 
added  to  it,  and  she  cannot  help  feeling  vexed,  and  so  a  mere  "good 
day,"  is  all  that  passes  between  them. 

I  have  given  you  an  insight  into  these  two  homes  because  I  am  hoping 
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to  interest  those  who  may  read  this  tale  in  the  lives  of  one  inmate  of  each, 
little  Alice  Mason  and  Susan  Jennings,  the  contrast  these  "  Two  lives  " 
afford  will  I  earaestly  hope  make  those,  who  have  little  ones  of  their 
own,  pause  for  a  moment  to  think  whether  the  way  in  which  they  are 
bringing  them  up  is  thoroughly  fitting  them  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duty  here,  and  giving  them  a  hope  of  happiness  hereafter. 

I  have  told  you  that  Mrs.  Jennings  let  her  children  go  out  to  work  as 
well  as  herself,  the  boy  went  weeding  or  cow-keeping,  or  anything  that 
he  was  big  enough  for,  on  the  farm  where  his  father  worked,  and  the 
girl  Susan  went  to  mind  a  baby  for  the  woman  at  the  shop,  the  only 
shop  this  small  village  owned,  she  was  a  ill-tempered,  cross-grained 
woman,  and  poor  Susan  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  the  baby  was  very  large 
and  fat  and  so  much  too  heavy  for  the  little  girl  to  carry  about,  that 
she  was  forced  to  sit  down  with  him,  which  he  did  not  like,  and  he  cried 
his  loudest,  which  always  earned  for  Susan  a  sharp  box  on  the  ear,  and 
an  assurance  that  she  was  "No  more  good  than  nothing,"  and  thus 
between  the  crying  heavy  child  and  the  cross  mother,  Susan  would 
come  home  at  night  so  over  tired  and  weary  in  mind  and  body  that  she 
could  not  sleep  for  hours,  and  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  she  was  thin 
and  pale  and  wretched  looking,  and  though  onlj^  a  few  months  older, 
looked  four  or  five  years  the  senior  of  bright  little  Alice  Mason. 

A  sunny  morning  dawned  after  the  lovely  evening,  and  at  a  very- 
early  hour  they  were  all  astir  in  the  Masons'  cottage,  Mrs.  Mason 
always  managed  to  have  a  nice  hot  cup  of  coffee  ready  for  her  husband 
before  he  went  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  little  Alice  carried  him  his 
dinner,  when  she  went  to  afternoon  school,  then  as  soon  as  her  husband 
was  comfortably  off,  she  washed  and  dressed  her  children,  knelt  with 
them  again  to  ask  God's  protection  against  the  perils  and  temptations 
of  the  day,  then  breakfasted  with  them,  and  sent  them  off  with  shining 
happy  faces,  and  clean  pinafores  to  their  school.  Here  her  own  work 
began,  and  as  she  said,  "she  wondered  how  mothers  of  families 
could  go  out  to  work  when  there  was  so  much  to  do  at  home." 
Many  a  time  in  the  summer  she  had  felt  tempted  when  she  heard  what 
other  women  earned  to  go  out  too,  and  take  her  baby  with  her  as  they 
did,  but  when  she  saw  their  homes,  and  saw  them  come  home  looking 
so  tired  with  the  poor  fretful  baby,  who  had  been  exposed  to  the 
heat  all  day  and  kept  up  beyond  its  proper  bed-time,  she  felt  thankful 
that  she  had  resisted  the  temptation,  and  went  on  in  her  pious  trust 
that  God  would  feed  her  and  her's  "with  food  convenient  for  them,"  if 
jehe  but  strove  to  do  her  duty  to  Him  and  her  family,  and  she  could 
best  do  this,  she  felt,  by  keeping  at  home,  by  diligence,  care,  and  indus- 
try in  the  management  of  her  husband's  house.  Till  baby  awoke  she 
busied  herself  in  cleaning  the  house.  She  dearly  loved  plenty  of  air 
and  water,  for  she  said  God  had  mercifully  given  the  poorest  these 
luxuries,  and  they  should  be  used  and  valued  accordingly,  so  setting 
open  doors  and  windows,  she  took  a  pail  of  fresh  pumped  water  in  her 
hand,  and  began  her  work  singing  over  it  merrily.  And  soon  the  house 
looked  and  smelt  sweet,  fresh  and  bright,  and  then  baby  woke  and  he 
was  dressed  and  washed  and  fed,  and  taken  out  in  the  lane  for  a  little 
while,  where  in  the  soft  summer  air  he  soon  fell  asleep  again,  and 
then  the  mother  began  to  see  about  the  little  ones'  dinner,  so  that  by 
the  time  they  reached  home  a  little  past  twelve  all  was  ready  for  them, 
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their  hands  and  faces  were  washed  and  clean  pinafores  put  on,  their 
mother  said  grace  and  the  meal  was  begun.  When  all  was  finished  grace 
was  again  said,  the  children  took  off  their  pinafores  folded  them  up  and 
placed  them  in  the  drawer.  Alice  helped  her  mother  to  clear  the  table, 
shake  and  fold  the  cloth,  and  then  brushing  their  hair,  and  putting  on 
their  school  pinafores,  they  started  with  their  father's  dinner  and 
mianaged  to  reach  school  in  good  time.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in 
describing  the  daily  life  of  Alice,  as  a  little  child,  because  I  want  you 
to  follow  her  up  to  girl-hood.  Under  this  excellent  mother's  care  she 
has  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  is  now  going  to  service.  She 
has  been  so  regularly  kept  to  school  that  she  can  read  and  write  and 
cast  accounts  admirably,  and  is  a  first-rate  needle-woman.  She  is  now 
going  to  be  nurse-maid  to  one  little  boy  at  the  Vicarage,  and  her 
bright  face  of  delight  is  worth  seeing  when  all  is  settled  and  Mrs. 
Temple,  the  Vicar's  wife,  says  with  a  smile,  as  she  leaves  the  cottage, 
"  There,  we  shall  see  you  on  Monday,  Alice." 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  on  her,  Alice  threw  her  anns  round 
her  mother's  neck. — 

"Dear  good  mother,  I  am  so  happy,  and  so  thankful  you  did  not 
let  me  take  that  place  at  Elstree  Farm.  I  see  you  were  right  now, 
though  I  did  not  think  so  then." 


(To  be  continued.) 


goutts  Mtn,  are  se  strong  ? 

by  w.  walsham  how,  m.a.,  rector  of  whittington,  author  of 
"plain  words." 

JSTEN  to  me,  young  men,  for  two  or  three  minutes,  for  I  have 
got  something  to  say  to  you.  Perhaps  you  think  I  have  put 
a  curious  question  at  the  head  of  my  words,  when  I  ask  "  Are 
ye  strong  ?"  You  would  like  to  know  what  I  mean.  You 
shall  know.  But  first  of  all,  I  dare  say  you  think  a  good 
deal  of  your  strength.  You  are  young,  and  strong,  full  of 
courage,  and  able  to  do  hard  work  easily.  And  you  feel  as 
if  life  and  the  world  were  before  you,  and  you  were  ready 
to  meet  them  boldly  and  bravely.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
feel  this  youth,  and  strength,  and  courage.  It  makes  one  think  but 
little  of  other  and  sadder  things.  Sickness,  sorrow,  death, — all  these 
seem  far,  far  away.  You  are,  like  those  David  wrote  about,  "  in  no 
peril  of  death,  but  lusty  and  strong."  Well,  God  gave  you  your  youth- 
ful strength.  Thank  Him  for  it,  young  men.  He  could  just  as  easilj 
have  made  you  weak  and  sickly.  But  I  did  not  mean  to  say  much 
about  your  bodily  strength,  though  I  would  have  you  remember  it  is 
God's  gift,  and  a  good  gift  too,  if  well  used.  When  I  asked,  "  Young 
men,  are  ye  strong  ?"  I  wanted  you  to  think  of  some  words  in  your 
Bible.     Perhaps  you  never  remarked  how  St.  John  in  his  1st  Epistle 
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says  "I  have  WTitten  unto  you  yovmg  men,  becattse  ye  are  strong." 
You  don't  suppose  St.  John  meant  to  speak  of  strength  of  sinew  and 
limb  here.  No,  he  explains  himself,  for  he  says,  "  I  have  wiitten  unto 
you,  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong,  and  the  Word  of  God  abideth 
in  you,  and  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one."  We  see  well  enough 
here  vhat  sort  of  strength  is  meant.  Man,  you  well  know,  is  made  up 
of  two  parts — body  and  sotd  :  and  I  need  not  tell  you  which  of  these 
two  is  the  most  important.  It  was  about  that  St.  John  wrote.  He 
was  not  thinking  of  the  poor  perishing  frame  or  shell.  He  was  think- 
ing of  the  real  inan  that  lives  within.  For  what  is  the  real  man  ? 
What  is  each  man's  self  'i  Not  the  body,  but  the  soul.  Well  then,  it 
was  strong  in  soul,  not  in  body,  that  St.  John  meant,  when  he  said,  "  I 
have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong." 

But  mark  that  word,  "  overcome.'^  Then  there  must  have  been  a 
battle.  Aye,  my  friends,  and  is  there  not  a  battle  ?  What  were  you, 
joung  men,  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  yoiir  Baptism  for  ? 
Was  it  not  said  over  each  one  of  you,  "  we  sign  him  with  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  in  token  that  hereafter  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess 
the  faith  of  Clirist  crucified,  and  manfully  to  fight  under  His  banner 
against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  to  continue  Chiist's 
faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end  f  Yes — there  is  the 
battle.  There  are  the  soldiers.  There  is  the  Captain.  There  is  the 
enemy. 

And  now  I  ask  over  again,  "Yoimg  men,  are  ye  strong  ?"  Have 
ye  "  overcome  the  wicked  one  ?"  Oh  !  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  thou- 
sands strong  to  do  evil ;  strong  in  daring  to  sin  ;  strong  in  fighting 
with  their  fellow-soldiers ;  strong  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  ;  strong 
in  words  of  blasphemy  ;  strong  in  lusts  and  passions  ;  strong  in  drink- 
ing and  revelry  ;  but,  oh  !  how  weak  ;  how  poor  ;  how  cowardly ;  in  fight- 
ing that  battle  for  which  they  were  all  erdisted  into  Chiist's  army  ! 

I  will  tell  you  of  some  young  men  who  were  strong.  When  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  the  great  golden  image  and  commanded  that 
at  the  sound  of  music  every  one  should  bow  down  to  it  and  worship  it, 
and  that  whosoever  would  not  do  so  should  be  cast  into  a  burning  fiery 
furnace,  there  were  three  young  men,  who  wotdd  not  obey  the  King's 
impious  command.  And  when  they  were  brought  before  the  King 
and  questioned  as  to  their  disobedience,  they  openly  declared  that 
they  would  not  bow  down  to  the  golden  idol.  They  were  threatened 
with  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  but  that  made  no  difference.  They 
knew  the  God  whom  they  worshipped  could  deUver  them,  if  He  pleased, 
but,  */  not,  (mark  these  words,  "  if  not,")  if  they  must  die  a  horrible 
agonizing  death  for  it,  still  they  shrank  not,  they  would  do  right,  come 
what  would.  You  know  the  end.  They  were  firm  :  and  the  King 
was  furious,  and  ordered  the  furnace  to  be  heated  seven  times  hotter 
than  usual.  But  God  was  with  them,  and  did  deliver  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  King.     These  young  men  were  "strong  "  indeed. 

I  wUl  tell  you  of  two  others  who  were  strong.  They  were  old  men, 
quiet,  peaceable,  loving,  gentle  old  men.  Both  had  once  been  disciples 
of  St.  John,  and  both  had  been  raised  to  be  Bishops  over  the  Churches 
where  they  lived.  Persecution  raged  aroimd,  but  they  heeded  not. 
Calmly,  stedfastly,  patiently,  they  did  their  work,  and  left  all  else  in 
the  hands  of  God.     And  the  time  came  for  them  at  last     They  were 
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ordered  by  the  Roman  Emperor  to  renounce  Christ,  and  to  sacrifice  to 
the  heathen  Gods.  It  was  a  httle  act,  soon  over,  and  they  could  have 
easily  excused  it  to  their  consciences  as  necessary  to  save  their  lives, 
and  as  done  under  compulsion.  But  no,  they  loved  One  better  than 
their  lives.  And  they  hesitated  not  for  one  moment.  Joyfully,  eager- 
ly, exulting  in  their  honour,  hastening  to  meet  their  Lord,  did  these 
two  brave  ones  go  to  their  martyrdom  ;  Ignatius  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts  in  the  great  theatre  at  Rome  ;  Polycarp  to  be  burnt  at  the 
stake  at  his  own  city  Smyrna.  These,  and  many  others  such  as  these, 
■were  "strong"  also. 

Now  you,  my  young  friends,  have  not  the  same  trials  these  men  had. 
But  you  have  your  trials,  both  within  and  without. 

And,  I  ask  you,  when  temptations  come,  when  Satan  puts  into  your 
hearts  thoughts  of  evil,  when  yom*  own  corrupt  desires  would  lead  you 
to  wrong, — are  ye  strong  ? 

Or,  when  the  world  attacks  you,  and  your  fellow-companions  would 
entice  you  into  sin,  and  make  you  a  sharer  of  their  evil  words  or  evil 
deeds, — are  ye  strong  ? 

For  instance, — Do  you  dare  to  rebuke  an  oath  1  Do  you  dare  to 
turn  away  from  unchaste  conversation  1  Do  you  dare  to  go  to  God's 
House  amidst  taunts  and  laughter  1  Do  you  dare  to  refuse  to  join 
some  wicked  scheme,  because  it  is  wicked  1 

No.  You,  young  men  of  these  days,  are  oiot  strong.  You  are  weak. 
You  are  not  brave,  but  cowards.  Judge  for  yourselves.  The  burning 
fiery  furnace  could  not  shake  those  three  young  men  for  an  instant. 
Now-a-days  is  not  a  laugh  or  a  sneer  more  than  you  can  bear  ? 

But  I  fancy  I  hear  one  of  you  asking,  "  How  can  I  be  strong  V 

St.  John  says  to  the  3'oung  Christians  he  wi-ote  to,  "  Ye  are  strong, 
and  the  Word  of  God  abideth  in  you.'"  Aje,  that  was  why  they  were 
strong.  They  knew  God's  word,  and  kept  it.  Does  that  word  abide 
in  you  1  Do  you  read  it  1  study  it  1  listen  to  it  1  obey  it  1  If  not, 
then  how  can  you  expect  to  be  strong  ? 

But  don't  make  a  mistake.  This  is  not  all  you  want.  Many  make 
a  mistake  in  these  times,  and  think  that  all  religion  lies  in  hearing,  in 
listening  to  sermons.  And  so  the  great  means  of  grace  are  neglected. 
You  cannot  be  strong  without  God's  grace,  and  you  cannot  have  God's 
grace  if  you  do  not  use  the  means  of  grace. 

The  chief  ones  are,  as  I  doubt  not  you  well  know.  Prayer  and  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Are  you  using  these  means  faithftiUy, 
patiently,  perseveringly  ?  If  not,  again  I  say,  how  can  you  expect 
to  be  strong  1 

And  now,  young  men,  think  what  a  grand  and  noble  thing  it  is  to 
be  st7-ong  in  this  way.  Think  how  glorious  a  thing  it  is  to  see  an  honest, 
manly,  brave  young  Christian,  giving  his  youth  and  strength  and 
bravery  to  God,  instead  of  to  Satan ;  doing  his  duty  faithfully  and  well, 
*'  as  unto  the  Lord,"  fearing  no  one  but  God  ;  and  fighting  manfully 
under  Christ's  banner,  till  he  "  overcome  the  wicked  one,"  and  win  the 
crown  of  victory  1 
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does 

'^15^  not 
know  the  Mis- 
tletoe ?  We 
should  not 
think  the 
Christmas 
decoration  of 
our  house  s 
complete,  if 
there  did  not 
hang  up 
somewhere  a 
unch  of  its 
u  rious  fork- 
branches, 
with  their 
pail's  of  nerve- 
less pale- 
green  leaves 
and  a  white 
ciystal  berry 
dropped  between  each  pair. 

The  Mistletoe  is  said  to  be  the  only  parasite  plant  in  England, 
the  growth  of  which  does  not  begin  in  the  groimd.  The  Mistle- 
toe seed  falls  on  some  suitable  part  of  a  tree,  and  is  fixed  there  by  the 
glutinous  coating,  which  is  roimd  the  seed  :  by  degrees  the  roots 
pierce  through  the  bark  and  the  plant  gi-ows  on  the  bough.  The  Mis- 
tletoe is  most  frequently  found  on  apple,  lime,  ash,  or  poplar  trees, 
and  sometimes  also  on  thorn  and  oak  trees. 

The  Mistletoe  was  viewed  with  reverence  by  our  painted  forefathers, 
the  disciples  of  the  Diiiid  priests,  who  taught  them  that  the  beiiy  placed 
between  the  stems  of  the  plant,  was  like  the  ark  as  it  rested  between 
the  peaks  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  n-om  this  the  Druid  superstition  is 
sometimes  called  the  Arkite  worship.  It  is  because  the  Mistletoe  is 
thus  the  superstitious  symbol  of  a  false  creed  that  it  has  always  been 
excluded  from  the  Ckristmas  decorations  of  God's  House. 

The  name  Druid  means  Oak-man,  since  the  oak  on  account  of  its 
strength  and  long  life,  was  accounted  a  fit  emblem  of  the  Almighty 
God  :  for  the  Druids  taught  the  people  that  there  was  one  only  God, 
though  they  ignorantly  worshipped  Him  by  offeriug  hiunan  victims 
on  His  altars.  On  New  Year's  Day  the  Dniids  held  a  solemn 
festival,  and  went  forth  to  search  for  any  tree  on  which  there  grew 
the  venerated  '  Ail-Heal,'  or  Mistletoe,  and  when  they  had  found  it, 
they  cut  it  down  with  much  pomp.  Two  white  bulls  were  tied  by 
their  horns  to  the  oak,  a  Druid  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  ascended  and 
cut  ofi"  the  Mistletoe  with  a  golden  knife,  and  another  Druid  caught 
it,  as  it  fell,  in  the  folds  of  his  gai-ment.  Then  followed  the  cruel 
sacrifice  of  human  victims,  and  after  it  the  berries  were  supposed  to 
have  power  to  heal  diseases.  Even  as  late  as  1806  the  Mistletoe  was 
considered  a  sovereign  cm'e  for  epilepsy.  R.  B- 
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BY    JAMES    KENDRTCK,    M.D.,    WARRINGTON. 

j^CTUATED,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  by  the  same  motives  as  Mr. 
Charles  Melly,  the  originator  of  the  Public  Drinking  Fountains,  and 
as  a  very  humble  follower  in  the  same  course,  I  venture  to  suggest 
another  simple  way  in  which  we  may  alleviate  the  wants  and  sufferings 
of  our  humbler  and  less  favoured  neighbours.  The  measure  which  I 
would  recommend  is  the  erection  of  substantial  Stone  Seats,  or  '  Tra- 
vellers' Rests,'  at  the  sides  of  highways  much  frequented  by  those 
whose  poverty  compels  them  to  travel  on  foot.  And  that  these 
*  tramps '  are  a  large  class  appeal's  not  only  from  our  so  frequent  meet- 
ing with  them,  but  also  from  the  police  returns,  for  the  judicial  statis- 
tics of  1859,  rank  125,470  males,  and  178,639  females  as  'vagabonds/ 
i.e.,  those  who  wander  from  place  to  place  without  having  any  fixed  home. 

A  medical  man,  from  his  acquaintance  with  human  anatomy,  is  mani- 
festly well  qualified  to  design  a  rest  for  the  weary  limbs  of  a  tired  tra- 
veller, and  without  presuming  that  the  '  Travellers'  Rest,'  figured 
above,  is  incapable  of  improvement,  I  offer  it  as  one  which,  by  experi- 
ment, has  been  found  fully  to  answer. 

Lying  down  at  full  length  is  plainly  the  posture  best  fitted  to  relieve 
the  weary  and  aching  limbs  of  a  tired  foot-traveller,  but  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  provide  for  this  on  our  public  roads.  Next  to  this,  however, 
and  very  little  inferior  in  comfort  and  relief,  is  a  low  seat,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  body  bending  forwards,  the  elbows  resting  on  the  knees.  I  have 
been  led  to  fix  upon  sixteen  inches  as  the  best  height,  and  as  such  it  is 
shown  in  the  drawing.  At  each  end  of  the  centre  seat  is  one  of  ten 
inches  high  for  children,  which  likewise  fonns  a  convenient  footstool  for 
a,  mother  with  an  infant  at  the  breast.  The  other  dimensions  are  given 
below ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  upper  surface  is  rovmded, 
to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  is  twenty-two  inches  from  front  to  back,  thus 
affording  space  to  deposit  a  large  bundle,  or  to  accommodate,  if  necessary, 
two  other  travellers. 

I  do  not  consider  it  an  act  of  self-glorification  to  render  the  *  Tra- 
vellers' Rest'  a  memorial  of  the  donor  ;  and  hope  that  many  a  village 
mason  may  be  induced  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity,  coupled  with 
such  an  enduring  evidence  of  his  kindly  feelings  towards  his  fellow-men. 


TfiAVElUBS*  REST,    : 

No.  1.  r  **A- 

ixKKS  UCKOKICE,  M.D.,  OATZ  TBIS.      ^ 
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No.  III. 

BY   W.   HOUGHTON,    M.A.,    F.L.8. 

'  Where  may  we  find  the  music  like  the  music  of  the  stream  ? 
What  diamond  like  the  glances  of  its  ever-changing  gleam  ? 
What  couch  so  soft  as  mossy  banks,  where  through  the  noontide  hours. 
Our  dreamy  heads  are  pillowed,  on  a  hundred  simple  flowers  ? 
While  through  the  crystal  stream  beneath,  we  mark  the  fishes  glide. 
To  the  sport,  that  we  court,  by  the  gentle  river  side. " 

\^  ELL!  a  splendid  morning,  old  fellow,"  exclaimed  my 
■  y.  worthy  friend  Troutbeck,  whom  I  now  beg  to  introduce 
by  name  to  the  reader,  as  the  somewhat  sceptical  indi- 
vidual who  in  the  two  previous  numbers  of  this  subject 
expressed  a  most  marked  contempt  for  Animalcule  fish- 
ing— "  a  splendid  morning  for  our  excursion,"  he  re- 
peated, as  he  marched  into  my  room,  singing  the  above 
quoted  lines  of  the  Angler's  song,  on  the  early  morning 
of  the  third  Tuesday  in  March  last ;  "if  the  fish  wont 
rise  to-day  with  such  a  warm  breeze  from  the  South-West,  they'll  never 
rise.  Why,  with  any  thing  like  luck,  we  ought  to  take  ten  or  twelve 
brace  of  trout  at  least,  if  your  brook  is  anything  of  a  place.  Come — 
up  at  once — it's  seven  o'clock,  and  •  we  have,  you  say,  a  long  drive 
before  us,  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  and  a  slice  of  that  pig's  countenance — 
And  I'm  your  man." 

"Well  it  is  a  promising  morning  and  no  mistake,"  I  replied,  throw- 
ing open  my  window  and  sniffing  the  fresh  balmy  air,  "  I  am  almost 
as  sanguine  of  success  as  you  are.  A  'march  brown'  or  a  'red  palmer' 
must  be  irresistible  even  to  the  capricious  maw  of  a  pound-and-a-half 
trout  such  a  morning  ;  however,  let  us  get  the  tackle  together,  I  shall 
take  a  minnow  or  two,  for  there  are  some  deepish  holes  for  a  spin  just 
above  the  old  forge  bridge  and  there  are  heavy  fish  there  too,  I  can  tell 
you — but  let  xis  be  off"  at  once." 

"  Away  to  the  brook. 

All  your  tackle  out-look, 
Here's  a  day  that  is  worth  a  day's  wishing, 

See  that  all  things  be  right, 

For  'twould  be  a  spite. 
To  want  tools  when  a  man  goes  a  fishing." 

Off  then  we  started,  immediately  after  breakfast,  to  the  picturesque 
little  village  of  Shawbrook  and  after  a  drive  of  some  thirteen  miles,  in 
due  time  arrived  at  our  destination,  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Inn. 
Then  off  we  hurried  down  the  hill  to  the  bridge,  where  we  were  to 
commence  operations. 

"Why  is  this  your  brook  ?"  angrily  enquired  my  brother  of  the  rod, 
as  we  approached  the  spot,  "where's  the  water  1  it's  as  shallow  as  thy 
own  brain,  friend  Grubs,  in  bringing  a  fellow  all  this  way  to  fish  iu 
a  river  without  water.  Why,  are  you  mad  enough  to  suppose  you 
can  ever  catch  a  fish  in  such  a  place  ?  The  water  is  as  clear  as  glass, 
and,  I  repeat  it,  as  shallow  as  thy  own  brain.     I  am  disgusted." 

Alas  !  there  was  some  cause  for  my  Piscatorial  friend's  wrath,  and 
Anglers  you  know,  are  at  times  irritable  ;  there  was  the  merest  cover- 
ing of  the  clearest  water  in  the  brook.  My  own  favourite  spots  were 
ii,lmost  dry,  for  in  truth,  the  miller  had  pounded  the  water  about  a 
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mile  up  stream.  It  was  a  trial  certainly,  but  /  was  provided  in  case  of 
disappointment.  Not  so  my  angry  companion  Troutbeck.  He  was 
furious,  and  I  verily  believe  if  the  unfortunate  miller  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance, he  would  have  pitched  him  neck  and  crop  into  the  water. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  fishing  v/ay  at  present,  that  was 
certain,  we  waited  and  waited  but  the  brook  continued  as  low  as  ever, 
the  water  would  not  rise,  the  fish  of  course  would  not  rise,  the  only 
thing  that  did  rise  was  Troutbeck's  temper.  I  suppose  the  fly  was 
not  a  March  brown  but  a  Dun  brown. 

Now,  as  I  never  dream  of  setting  out  on  a  fishing  excursion,  or  in- 
deed on  any  other  excursion,  without  taking  care  to  put  into  my 
pockets  two  or  three  collecting  bottles,  the  state  of  the  stream  gave  me 
but  little  disappointment;  and   I   congratulated  myself  that  I  had 

'  availed  myself  of  the  advice  of  the  proverb,  and  had  "  two  strings  to 
my  bow."  I  therefore  proposed  to  my  companion  that  we  should  stroll 
about  two  fields  further  on.  "I  think,"  said  I,  "that  I  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  find  for  you  in  a  small  clear  pond  where,  in  its  season,  grows 
in  profusion  that  Queen  of  aquatic  plants,  the  White  Water  Lily, 
something  to  interest  you,  at  any  rate  this  will  be  better  employment 
than  gi'umbling  at  the  condition  of  the  brook,  and  growling  at  the  poor 
miller.  I  will  shew  you  the  somewhat  novel  sight  of  a  leech  sitting 
upon  her  eggs,  yes,  firmly  and  immoveably  brooding  over  them.  I  see 
you  look  surprised  and  don't  believe  it,  but  there  is  one  species  at 
least  of  fresh  water  leeches  that  literally  deposits  her  eggs  upon  the 
lower  sides  of  stones,  on  leaves  and  branches  that  are  under  water, 
and  sits  immoveably  upon  them  till  they  are  hatched." 

"Oh  !  oh!  just  listen  to  the  man,  a  grub  incubating!  "quanta  est 
gula,"  what  a  digestion  for  the  marvellous  must  a  man  have  to 
swallow  so  monstrous  an  assertion.     It  won't  do,  I  can't  take  in  one 

quarter  of  what  you  say,"  Troutbeck  answered,  "you  must  be  under 

a  dekision." 

"Not  at  all — what  I  have  stated  is  strict- 

ly  true,"  I  replied,  "nor  is  there  one  jot 

of  delusion  about  the  matter,   but  come, 

you  see  we  have  strolled  on,  and  here  is 

the  spot.     Now  then,  I'll  turn  over  a  few 

pebbles.     So — here  are  water  crickets  and 

caddis  bait  in   abundance — but  have  pa- 
tience, we  shall  find  a   leech  by-and-bye. 

Ha  !  here  you  are  !  do  you  see  this  stone  1 

There  the  creature  is  on  its  under  surface, 

closely  sticking  to    it.      Now   see,    I   will 

insert  my  pen  blade  gently  imder  the  nar- 
row  end    of   the  worm,  and  raise  it   up. 

There  !  as  I  expected,   a  cluster  of  white 

and  pink  coloured  eggs,   some   eighteen  or 

twenty,    perhaps,   attached    to  the  stone, 

each  egg  about  the  size  of  a  small  j)in's 

head.*     What  have  you  got  to  say  now  my  sceptical  friend  f 


*  See  Illustration.  The  Snail  Leech,  "  Glossiphonia  Sexoculata"  incubating  (magnir 
fied.)    The  small  outline  shows  the  natural  size. 
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Eh  1  stop,  let  me  look  closer,  upon  my  word  you  are  right,  there  the- 
little  beast  actually  is,  this  is  curious  certainly.  But  how  do  you  know- 
it  will  not  forsake  the  eggs  ?  What  is  the  period  of  incubation  f 
.  "I  am  siu-e  she  will  not  leave  her  eggs,  even  though  she  be  much 
disturbed  ;  if  she  does  qiiit  her  position,  which  she  will  never  do  unless' 
greatly  provoked,  she  will  press  together  the  margins  of  her  sides  and 
detach  the  cluster,  cairying  her  treasm-es  with  her.  As  to  your  second 
question  about  the  period  of  incubation,  that  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  but  the  average  number  of  days  ere 
the  leech  quits  her  position  is  nine  or  ten. 

"But  I  have  always  thought  that  incubation  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  warmth  in  the  body  of  the  incubator ;  now  do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  this  minim  of  creation  can  engender  heat  ?" 

.  "  Certainly  not,  you  err  at  the  threshold.  Incubation  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily implies  a  power  to  engender  heat.  It  does  so  as  a  rule,  I  own, 
but  there  are  exceptions,  and  this  instance  of  the  leech  is  one.  In 
warm  blooded  animals  heat  is  essential  to  quicken  the  embryo.  Your 
asparagus  would  never  have  the  delicious  adjunct  of  a  spring  chicken, 
were  you  always  to  place  a  stuffed  hen  upon  yom-  nest  eggs,  but  a 
worm  is  a  cold  blooded  animal  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
heat.  This  little  animal  sits  upon  her  eggs  for  the  sole  purpose,  I 
suppose,  of  protecting  them  from  hungry  devom-ers. 

The  minnows  and  sticklebacks  are  very  fond  of  these  same  eggs,  and 
will  gobble  them  up  as  fast  as  you  like  to  supply  them  with  such  dain- 
ties, eating  them  with  as  much  gusto  as  a  Eussian  eats  caviare.  To 
protect  the  eggs  from  such  enemies  the  parent  leech  broods  over  them. 
After  the  young,  as  fuUy  developed  leeches,  are  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, at  which  period  they  drop  off  from  the  mother,  they  are  safe 
from  a  fish's  maw  at  least,  for  fish  will  not  touch  them  then,  indeed 
even  the  long  armed  Hydra,  which  animal  is  not  as  a  rule  very  choice' 
in  the  selection  of  his  food,  appears  to  care  little  for  these  young 
leeches." 

"  But  what  is  the  name  of  this  little  animal  ?" 

"  It  is  one  of  the  snail  leeches  and  is  so  called  from  its  partiality 
to  the  aquatic  snails  which  seem  to  constitute  its  principal  food,  though 
it  will  suck  the  juices  of  small  worms,  and  the  various  larvse  so  abund- 
ant in  every  river  and  pond.  But  though  I  have  called  this  animal 
a  leech,  you  must  not  suppose  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  medicinal 
animal  of  that  name,  though  in  some  respects  it  bears  a  sti'ong  resem- 
olance  to  the  true  leeches,  which  have  red  blood,  while  this  family 
has  a  cii'culating  colourless  fluid. 

•  The  genus  to  which  the  snail  leeches  belong  is  called  Glossiphonia, 
the  siphon-tongued ,  so  named  from  a  veiy  peculiar  protrusile  proboscis, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  pierces  the  bodies  of  it's  victims  and 
pumps  out  the  nourishing  juices.  This  protrusile  probiscis  is  cha- 
racteristic of  tiie  genus.  There  are  several  species  of  this  genus,  five 
Or  six  of  which  belong  to  the  British  fauna.  This  species,  however 
is  the  only  one,  I  believe,  which  sits  immoveably  upon  her  eggs,  unless 
^'  Glossiphonia  Marginata"  be  an  exception  ;  the  rest  of  this  family  carry 
them  under  the  abdominal  surface  and  appear  to  be  pretty  frequently 
on  the  move.  But  as  I  have  much  still  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
leeches,  I  must  defer  saying  more  at  present.     I  hope,  however,  that 
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you  will  hereafter  own  that  the  study  of  even  a  despised  worm  is  not 
altogether  devoid  of  interest,  nor  beneath  the  notice  of  even  an  angler, 
"  Happy  especially,"  says  the  clever  and  delightful  author  of  "Glaucus," 
"is  the  sportsman  who  is  also  a  naturalist,"  and  in  truth  so  he  is. 
The  trout  are  not  always  in  the  humour  for  a  fly,  but  there  are  plants 
and  animals  on  every  side,  "manifold  as  wondrous,"  in  this  beautiful 
world,  which  God  pronounced  to  be  "  very  good  "  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  creation.  Every  created  thing  teems  with  instruction.  Let  the 
fisherman  fill  his  bottles  and  basket  with  plants  and  animals,  and  then, 
though  he  may  be  perhaps  disappointed  as  an  angler,  yet  will  he  be 
delighted  as  a  naturalist,  though  he  may  be  denied  his  sensual  dish  of 
fried  trout,  yet  will  he  enjoy  his  intellectual  feast  over  his  microscope 
far  more,  and  with  ever  increasing  relish,  so  true  is  it  that  in  the  study 
of  created  things,  "  increase  of  appetite  doth  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on." 
But  come,  it  is  time  for  us  to  start  homewards. 
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St.  John  ix.  4. 
"  /  rtixist  worTc  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day  :  the  night 
0ometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 

UR  Lord,  as  He  passed  along,  had  just  met  a  poor  blind  man. 
And  instead  of  turning  from  him  as  many  had  done,  He 
draws  towards  him,  to  relieve  his  misery.  Now,  we  learn 
from  the  14th  verse  that  it  was  the  Sabbath  Day.  And 
if  you  look  back  to  the  5th  Chapter,  you  will  see  that  a  very 
little  while  before,  Jesus  had  cured  a  lame  man  at  the  pool 
of  Bethesda  :  and  it  seems  that  the  Jews  were  so  enraged  at 
it,  that  "  they  sought  to  slay  Him,  because  He  had  done 
these  things  on  the  Sabbath  Day." 
And  now,  again  on  the  Sabbath,  another  poor  object  presents  himself 
to  our  Lord.  What  was  He  to  do  1  Was  He  to  steel  His  heart  against 
him  ?  Was  He  to  shrink  from  this  work  of  mercy  for  fear  of  the  re- 
sentment of  His  Jewish  enemies  1  No,  it  was  one  of  those  works  which 
His  Father  had  given  Him  to  do,  and  He  would  not.  He  could  not,  leave 
it  undone.  His  bright  and  blessed  career  was  soon  coming  to  a  close, 
and  every  moment  was  precious.  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him 
that  sent  Me,  while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  caa 
work." 

Now,  Brethren,  I  pray  that  God  may  shew  us,  that  we  too  have  each 
of  us  a  work  to  do,  and  but  a  short  time  to  do  it  in. 
Let  us  consider — 
1. — The  Work  to  be  done. 
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2. — The  Day,  which  is  given  to  each  of  us  for  that  work,  and 

3. — The  Night,  when  our  working  time  will  be  over. 

Our  first  thought  is,  The  Work  to  be  done. 

The  sun  appears  in  the  sky  morning  after  morning,  not  merely  to 
flitter  there ;  but  to  warm  and  comfort  God's  creatiu^es,  and  to  give 
health  and  ripeness  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  runs  its  coiu*se,  and 
does  its  daily  appointed  work.  And  when  Jesus  came  among  us,  Jle 
had  a  special  work  to  do — to  save  men's  soiils — to  do  good — to  shew 
us  how  to  live  a  holy  spotless  life.  "Wist  ye  not  (He  said)  that  I 
■must  be  about  My  Father's  business  ?"  And  again,  "My  meat  is  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His  work  ;"  and  here  in  the 
text  He  says,  "7  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me." 

And  so  will  eveiy  Christian  man  feel :  he  will  say,  "I  must  work.'* 
This  is  not  a  time  for  idleness,  but  for  work — not  for  ease,  but  for 
labour — something  is  to  be  done,  and  I  must  do  it.     "I  must  work." 

Many  a  worldly  man  also  says  this  ;  and  forthwith  sets  himself  in 
•earnest  to  the  employment  before  him — he  knows  that  he  cannot  gain, 
his  object  without  striving  for  it,  and  so  he  is  up  and  doing. 

One  man  sees  riches  in  the  distance,  houses,  lands,  large  possessions  ; 
and  so  he  strains  every  nerve  that  he  may  obtain  them.  Another 
dreams  of  worldly  honours — to  be  advanced  among  men — to  get  a 
great  name — and  he  presses  eagerly  for  this  prize  ;  it  is  always  before 
him,  and  he  never  loses  sight  of  it.  Oh !  I  can  fancy  such  persons,  when 
they  come  to  die,  waking  up  from  their  long  dream,  and  crying  out 
with  bitter  remorse,  "I  have  worked — I  have  worked  hard — but  in  vain  ; 
I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought.  I  have  laboured  all  my  life 
long,  but  it  has  been  "for  the  meat  that  perisheth." 

What  is  the  Christian's  work?  His  language  is  like  that  of  his 
Master,  "I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me."  God  sends  us 
into  the  world  for  a  purpose.  Ministers,  for  example,  are  sent  to  preach, 
to  their  people,  to  pray  with  them,  to  lead  them  on  the  road  to  heaven. 
This  is  tlieir  work  ;  and  woe  unto  them  if  they  do  it  not.  And  God 
has  sent  you  also  to  work  for  Him.  There  is  not  one  individual,  who 
has  not  some  distinct  work  of  his  own,  which  God  sets  him  to  do — some 
■way  by  which  he  may  glorify  his  Father,  and  do  good  to  his  fellow-men. 
Just  as  it  is  with  any  machine,  a  steam  engine  for  instance — has  not 
every  crank,  and  every  cylinder,  and  every  wheel  something  to  do — some 
part  to  take  1  And  do  we  not  expect  that  particular  crank,  or  cylinder, 
or  wheel,  to  perform  its  appointed  ofl&ce  ]  So  is  it  with  each  one  of  us. 
God  has  an  employment  for  us,  and  if  we  do  not  heartily  set  ourselves 
to  the  performance  of  it,  then  are  we  but  useless  members,  unprofitable 
servants,  cumberers  of  the  ground. 

Now,  there  are  three  special  kinds  of  work  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  do.  There  is  a  work  to  do  for  Ourselves — a  work  to  do  for  our 
Felloio-men — and  a  work  to  do  for  God. 

There  is  a  work  to  do  for  Ourselves.  We  have  each  of  us  a  soul 
to  be  saved ;  a  hell  to  escape ;  and  a  heaven  to  win.  And  if  this  work 
is  neglected,  then  every  other  work  will  be  in  vain.  And  yet,  of  all 
things  this  is  the  very  one  that  we  are  apt  to  neglect.  And  I  will  tell 
you  why — because,  when  we  lose  it,  we  do  not  immediately /ee/  the  loss. 
If  we  lose  an  eye  or  a  hand,  we  instantly  feel  it ;  if  we  lose  a  sum  of 
money,  we  directly  become  poorer  for  it.    But  a  man  may  lose  his  soul, 
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and  not  be  conscious  of  his  loss  :  the  world  may  still  smile  upon  him  ; 
his  cup  of  pleasure  may  be  full ;  the  cares  of  this  life  may  sit  loose 
upon  him  ;  he  knows  not,  he  considers  not,  that  his  soul  is  imsaved. 

My  dear  Friends,  what  can  we  give  in  exchange  for  our  souls  ?  We 
can  lay  down  no  price  to  rescue  them  from  hell.    We  cannot  buy  them 

.back,  if  once  condemned.  It  is  true  that  with  all  our  working  we  can- 
not earn  heaven.  But  Jesus  has  purchased  it  for  us.  Believe  this  with 
all  your  heart.    This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  him,  whonti 

jHe  hath  sent.  Oh !  then,  rest  not  till  you  are  saved .  The  door  of  heaven, 
is  yet  open.     The  Saviour  is  calling  you.     He  is  willing — yes  waiting-?- 

_to  pardon  your  every  sin,  and  to  give  you  eternal  life. 

Now  remember,  there  is  work  to  do  for  yourself,  a  work  in  your  own 

'soul.     Is  it  done  1 

:  Then  again  there  is  a  work  to  do  for  your  FeUoio-inen.  The  salvatioii 
of  our  souls  is  one  thing — but  it  is  not  everything.     The  bright  and 

.glorious  sun,  as  I  said  just  now,  does  not  shine  for  itself,  but  for  others. 

.And  God  says  to  each  of  ms,  "Arise,  Shine  !"  We  must  not  be  self- 
ishly wrapped  up  in  oiu-selves  ;  but  we  must  also  lay  ourselves  out  to 
be  useful  to  owe  fellow-men.  If  any  one  among  us,  the  humblest  of  us, 
would  devote  himself — aye,  even  for  07ie  day — to  the  careful  performance 
of  his  duty  to  man,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  much  would  be  done.  One 
little  grain  of  wheat,  falling  into  the  ground,  may  produce  in  the  course 
of  years  harvests  which  will  require  many  hands  to  gather  it  in.  And 
so  one  single  action  may  produce  untold  blessings.  One  holy  lessoij, 
for  instance,  taught  to  some  one  who  may  come  under  ovu'  influence, 

.taught  again  by  him  to  his  companions,  may  go  on  spreading,  till  ail 
immense  eifect  is  produced  on  a  whole  neighbovu-hood.  The  loftiest 
mountain  is  but  a  collection  of  grains  of  earth ;    and  the  ocean  is 

.  made  up  of  single  waves. 

Let  none  of  us  then  fancy  that  our  work  must  be  too  small  to  be 
of  any  use.  God  can,  and  tvill,  own  it  and  bless  it,  if  only  it  be  done 
for  His  sake.  Is  some  one  sufi"ering  1  We  should  try  and  do  something 
to  lessen  his  distress.  We  can  do  but  little  perhaps,  but  we  should 
gladly  do  that  little.  Is  some  one  ignorant  1  We  should  endeavour 
to  remove  his  ignorance,  as  far  as  we  are  able.  Do  we  see  some  one 
hastening  to  ruin  1  We  should  do  our  utmost  to  reclaim  him.  Never 
say,  "What  can  /  do  for  that  man?  It  is  not  my  business — who 
made  me  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  We  may  do  something,  we  may  pray 
for  him — we  may  speak  to  him,  thoiigh  it  be  but  poorly;  and  God  may 
bless  our  endeavours,  and  make  us  the  humble  means  of  doing  good, 
not  only  to  that  man,  but  through  him  to  others. 

Yes,  we  have  all  of  us  some  work  or  other,  which  we  may  do  among 
our  Fellow-men. 

Then  too  we  have  a  work  to  do  for  God  :  we  are  to  glorify  him  in  this 
world.  We  must  not  merely  ask,  "Will  such  and  such  a  thing  do  me 
any  good  1  or  will  it  benefit  mj  felloto-creaturesV  But  "will  it  be  for 
the  glory  of  my  Godi  Shall  I  honom-  Nim  by  doing  it?"  What  a  glo- 
rious object  is  this  to  have  ever  before  us  !  What  a  noble  end  to  be 
always  aiming  at !  Not  to  be  seeking  our  own  gloiy,  or  our  own  ad- 
vancement, and  our  own  good — but  to  honour  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  to  add  something  to  His  glory ! 
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But  I  pass  on  to  say  just  a  few  words  about  the  Time  given  us  for 
doing  this  xvorh.  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  liim  that  sent  me,  while 
IT  IS  DAY."  Our  Lord  Himself,  you  see,  had  His  "day," — a  time  in 
which  His  great  work  was  to  be  accompHshed.  And  so  have  we.  What 
is  our  hfe  1  It  is  but  a  day — a  few  hours,  and  then  our  working  time 
is  gone.  There  is  the  Dawn  of  Infancy — the  Morning  of  Childhood — ■ 
the  JVoo7i  of  Manhood — and  the  Evening  of  Old  Age.  All  these  are 
precious  periods,  which  we  may  employ  in  God's  service,  and  in  work- 
ing out  our  own  salvation.  When  Jesus  uttered  these  words.  His  life 
on  earth  was  drawing  to  a  close — it  was  probably  not  more  than  six 
months  after  this,  that  He  was  put  to  death.  He  seemed  then  to  say, 
*'  My  earthly  life  is  coming  to  an  end.  While  it  lasts  I  must  employ 
it  in  doing  My  Father's  work."  And,  how  soon,  how  very  soon,  will 
our  day  close  in.  Perhaps'  only  a  few  weeks  more,  and  then  we  shall  lie 
down  and  die.  Perhaps  there  are  only  a  few  grains  in  our  hour-glass 
yet  to  run  out.  Oh  then  let  us  work  for  eternity.  There  is  a  voice 
from  heaven  which  says  to  us,  "  Son,  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard."  It 
does  not  bid  us  begin  to-morrow,  but  to-day.  It  does  not  bid  us  work 
for  God  when  we  have  done  working  for  the  world,  to  spend  our  best 
strength  on  things  which  only  concern  this  life,  and  to  give  the  dregs, 
the  remnant,  the  last  few  drops,  to  Him,  who  ought  to  have  all.  No,  He 
bids  us  put  forth  at  once  all  our  powers  in  His  glorious  service,  to  do 
the  work  of  Him  that  sent  us,  while  it  is  day. 

And  now,  for  a  moment,  just  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  last  clause 
in  the  text — "The  Night  conieth,  when  no  man  can  work."  Death  will 
be  our  night,  the  dai'k  grave  will  be  owr  night,  when  no  work  can  be 
done.  And  who  knows  how  soon  the  night  may  come  1  Ah,  if  we 
were  to  die  to-morrow,  should  we  not  feel  that  much  had  besn  left  un- 
done,  that  much  was  still  unfinished  that  we  meant  to  complete  ? 
Should  we  not  feel  that  God  and  eternity  had  been  too  often  put  aside, 
and  the  trifles  of  this  world  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  us  far  too 
much  ?  Should  we  not  have  to  mourn  over  hours  mis-spent — precious 
opportunities  wasted  1 

Brethren,  live  as  dying  men  and  women.  Live  in  the  full  persuasion 
that  your  life  is  but  a  short  day  ;  and  that  you  may  be  much  nearer 
to  the  close  of  it  than  you  imagine.  How  important  is  every  moment ! 
Let  us  spend  it  as  those  who  are  hurrying  on  towards  an  eternity  that 
will  never  end. 

0  Sinner,  thou  hast  lived  for  thyself.  Tliou  hast  lived  without  God 
in  the  world.  Thou  hast  laboured  hard  for  that  which  will  perish  in  the 
using.  Thy  night  is  ■  soon  coming — a  long  weary  night — outer  dark- 
ness, where  there  will  be  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

0  Believer,  thy  night  too  is  at  hand — a  night  of  peaceful  rest,  when 
all  thy  toils  shall  be  over — a  night  that  will  be  followed  by  the  morn — 
the  beautiful  morn — the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  You  shall  enjoy 
a  cloudless,  endless,  day  of  bliss.  "  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down  ; 
neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself :  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine 
everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended." 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  "  Darlington  and  Stockton  Times "  for  the  main  part  of 

the  following  Report  of  the 

OPENING    OE    ST.    JOHN'S    SCHOOLS. 


The  inauguration  of  these  schools  was  as  remarkable  and  unprecedented  a 
success  as  the  service  on  the  20th  of  November,  when  the  church  was  crowded  to 
excess,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  preaching  on  their  behalf. 
/  Upwards  of  900  people  were  present;  and,  notwithstanding  the  unexpected  addition 
I  of  400  to  the  number  expected,  the  supply  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the 
V  tea  table  had  been  made  by  the  ladies  on  a  scale  of  such  unbounded  liberality  as 
i  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  a  Christmas  gathering,  closely  packed  as  was  that 
*  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  crowd  of  people  which  in  a  continuous  stream  poured 
into  the  building,  for  twenty  minutes,  was  of  itself  enough  to  disturb  most  of  the 
arrangements  that  had  beeu  previously  made.  And,  beyond  the  possibility  of  avert? 
ing  it,  there  would  have  been  an  unmistakeable  break-down,  but  for  the  courage 
and  hearty  good-will  with  which  the  ladies  faced  the  danger.  They  were  supported 
by  the  good  feeling  of  all  the  company ;  each  of  whom  did  his  best  to  get  the  machine 
in  motion,  after  a  temporary  stoppage  at  the  outset.  The  great  marvel  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  continuous  supply  of  hot  water,  which  failed  not  once  to  appear  when 
wanted.  Mr.  Rutherford's  apparatus  was  invaluable  j  and  the  volunteers  on  Tuesday 
worked  as  only  volunteers  can  work  to  keep  it  going.  But  to  return  to  the  ladies 
by  M'hom  the  "  thousand  "  were  so  prodigally  regaled.  One  does  not  like  to  drag 
their  names  before  the  public ;  but  the  temptation  in  this  instance  is  so  great  that 
we  cannot  resist  it.  They  were— Mrs.  Addison,  Miss  Banks,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs. 
Bryson,  Mrs.  Euckton,  Miss  Burton,  Miss  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  E.  Child,  Miss  Child, 
Mrs.  Dryden,  Mrs.  Fothergill,  Miss  Gales,  Miss  Green,  Mrs.  Gent,  Mrs.  Hildreth, 
Miss  Nelson,  Mrs.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Middleton,  Miss  Porthouse,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mrs. 
Senior,  Mrs.  Shutt,  Misses  Stockton  and  Chapman,  Miss  Sinclair,  Mrs.  Stephens,  Miss 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Miss  J.  Thompson,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Watt,  and  Mrs  W. 
Wooler.  The  members  of  the  Choral  Society,  who  were  present,  vied  with  each 
other  in  contributing  their  utmost  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  company ;  and  Mr. 
Marshall  afforded  his  valuable  aid  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  The  Temperance 
Band  played  very  well,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  harmony  of  the  evening. 
The  schools  occupy  more  than  half-an-acre  of  groxxnd,  and  are  divided  into  an 
infant's  school,  55  feet  long  and  24  broad ;  with  class-room  20  feet  long  by  24  wide ; 
and  upper  school  63  feet  long  and  20  broad ;  with  class-room  22  feet  long  and  20 
broad.  All  the  rooms  intercommunicate  with  each  other,  are  lofty  and  admirably 
lighted,  wanned  and  ventilated.  Lavatories  have  been  provided  for  each  school. 
In  the  upper  school,  where  the  elder  boys  and  girls  will  be  taught,  every  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  to  guard  against  any  evils  that 
n:>ight  otherwise  arise  from  the  union  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  one  school.  The  boys 
go  in  and  out  by  one  set  of  doors,  and  the  girls  go  in  and  out  by  another  set.  The 
playgrounds  are  separate,  and  cover  a  space  of  ab(jut  1,600  square  yards.  There 
are  two  convenient  houses  for  the  master  and  mistress. — The  reports  of  the  several 
committees  were  not  read  at  the  meeting,  and  we  think  the  arrangement  to  omit 
all  business  matters,  was  a  wise  one.  These  will  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
subscribers,  which  will  be  duly  announced.  The  financial  part  of  the  undertaking 
is  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  as  soon  as  all  the  subscriptions  are  paid  up  the  com- 
mittee think  that  they  will  be  clear  within  a  few  pounds.  But  a  few  unforeseen 
outlays,  usual  at  the  end  of  a  large  undertaking,  may  have  the  effect  of  disturbing 
their  calculations  a  little. 

Having  stated  these  few  particulars  respecting  the  building,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  peep  upon  the  scene,  as  presented  by  nearly  1000  faces  after  tea-taking. 
They  were  scattered  in  the  several  rooms  of  the  building,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  concert  room,  the  people  in  each  were  left  to  their  own  resources  for  amuse- 
ment. And  right  merrily,  we  hear,  did  they  pass  the  remaining  hours  of  the  even- 
ing. In  the  principal  wing  of  the  building  the  incumbent  took  the  chair,  ten 
minutes  only  behind  time,  and  called  upon  the  Choral  Society  to  give  their  first 
chorus,  "  Glory  be  unto  the  Lord,"  after  which 
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The  Rev.  W.  H.  G.  Stephens  said  that  observing  so  very  many  before  hini 
who  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  schools,  it   would   not  be  out  of 
place  in  him  to  give  a  rapid   sketch  of  their  history.     He  said  a   "  rapid  sketch  " 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  set  a   bad   example  by  making  a  long-winded  speech. 
Whatever  firiVs  may  be  laid  to  his  charge,  the  introduction  amongst  the  people 
of  St.  John's   of  a  dangerous   disease,  known   by  the  name  of  "  long-talking," 
should  not  be  brought  against  him.     If  they  were  to   have  a  characteristic,  let  it 
be  one  for  action  nitlier  than  for  speech.    It  was  in  the  year  1842  that  the   people 
in  this  neighbourhood  became  so  numerous  as  to  attract  the  benevolent  and   pious 
attention  of  several  teachers  in  the  St.  Cuthhert's  schools.     From    that  old  and 
goodly  hive,  these  Christian  bees  came  "  up-hank"  and  alighted  in  an  "  upper-room," 
of  Bridge  Terrace,  in  a  house  whi;.'h  was  owned  and  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Dunn  and  his  venerable  mother.      At   the   head  of  this   swarm    was  Mr.  Peter 
Bailey,   who   has    since   gone   to  his   eternal  home,   regarded   and   respected    by 
all   who  knew    him.     Of    his   fellow-labourers    were  Messrs.    York  and   Robson, 
who  have   since    been  ordained   clergymen   of    the     Church   of    England ;    and 
Mr.    Armstrong,    for    many    years    the    energetic  master   of    the    Trinity    Boys* 
School ;  Mr  Robinson,  who  is  now  living  in   Stockton ;  and  last,   though  by  no  / 
means  least  of  the  founders,  was  their  old  friend  "Lanty  Hall,"  who,  during  the  ! 
whole  time  that  he  laboured  in  the  school,  scarcely  once  missed  attending  twice 
everyday.     "Lanty"  was  still  amongst  them,  and  long  might  that  example  of  a 
straight-forward,  honest  man  continue— if  not  enlightening  the  children's  minds, 
at  any  rate  warming  their  bodies.     (Laughter  and   cheers).     Well,   the  school  con-      \ 
tinned  in  this  room  for  the  space  of  four  years,  pioneering  (he  might  say)  the  way     1 
for  the  church.     It  was  the  distinguished  office  of  these  teachers,  as  Christian     I 
fore-runners,  to   make  the  rough   places  smooth,  and  the  crooked  ways  straight. 
The  year  1846  saw  the  formation  of  an  Ecclesiastical  District  of  that  part  of  the     \ 
Old  Darlington  Parish,  which  was   on  the    East-side  of  the  Skerne ;    and  in  the      ' 
same  year,  the  school  shifted  its  quarters  from   Bridge-terrace,  to  that  cheerful 
and  high-scented  room,  at  the  corner  of  Station -street,  in  which  it  had  been  held 
down  to  the  present   time.     According   to  the  universal  law  which  affected  every- 
thing of  this   world,   many  changes   bad  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  their  school- 
teachers.    Still  in  the  person  of  Mr  John   Bailey  they  had  a  valued  link  with  the 
founders  of  their  school.    As  regards  Mr   Bailey  he  was  bound  from  every  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  regard  to   say  that  he  had  always  found  in  him,   a  zealous  and 
considerate  co-adjntor — the  worthy  representative  of  a   worthy   brother.     There 
were   many  others  to  whom  the  children  and  their  parents  owed  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.     There  were  Mr  Chambers,  who  was  ordained  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  he  had  done  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  school — Mr 
Hobson  and  Mr  Ward  had  laboured  diligently  with  them.     And  then  there  was 
glorious   "  old   Willie   Kell,"    who,  "  Sundays  and  war-days,"  went  about   doing 
good,  with  a  big  book  of  homilies  in  his  pocket,  as   big  as  that  old  heart  of  his 
within  him.     (Applause  and  laughter.)     There  were  many  others  whom  he  would 
not   fatigue  them  by  individualizing — all  "  good  men  and  true."     The  gentler  sex 
had,  as  usual,  in  all  philanthropic  undertakings,  been  of  the  props  that  have  sustained 
the  house.     He  would  forbear  recording  their  meritorious  deeds  except  in  general 
mention.     It  would  be  so  outrageous  to  their  feelings  for  him  to  pick  them  one  by 
one  to  be  gazed  at  and  admired.     He  would  now  come   to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.     The  appeals,  and  of  mothers  especially,  had  been  urgent  for  the 
establishment  of  day  schools,  and  they  were  incessantly  contrasting  the  absence 
of  schools  on  the  Bank  Top  with  their  rankness  in  more  favoured  districts  of  the 
town.     Moved  by  these  appeals,  and  resolved  to  tolerate  no  longer  the  non-fulfilment 
of  hopes  long  excited,   he   determined  with  the  divine  assistance,  that  the  year 
1859  should  witness,  not  only  the  beginning,  but  the  completion  of  schools  adequate 
for  the  educational  necessities  of  the  parish.  The  first  anuoancement  of  hi  i  deter- 
mination he  made  at  the  children's  annual  tea-party,  twelve  months  ago,  when 
he  called  upon  them  to  make  the  begining  by  contributing  their  pence.     The 
next   annonncement  was  in  the  church  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  present  year, 
when  he  told  the  congregation  there  was  a   plain  duty  before  them — that  they 
must  rise  to  the  occasion  and  not  flinch  from  it,  whatever  may  happen.     The  whole 
scheme  was  soon  launched,  receiving  from  the  people  a  most  generous  response ; 
and  he    would  add  that  thnt    scheme  had   been  efficiently  carried  out  by  the 
several  committees  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted.    Certainly  they  had  lost  no 
time.     Within  two  months  or  so,  the  preliminary  and  main  correspondence  with 
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the  Privy  Council  was  closed — the  plans  drawn  and  approved — and  the  grant  of 
£900,  and  upwards  secured;  and  by  the  17th  of  March  tliey  were  in  a  position,  had 
they  been  so  minded,  to  let  the  works.  He  mentioned  this  as  representations  were 
being  constantly  made  against  the  Government  officers  being  dilatory  and 
procrastinating ;  but  on  the  contrary,  and  speaking  from  some  experience, 
he  had  ahvavs  found  them  prompt  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who  knew 
what  they  were  about  and  stuck  to  their  work.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  the  foundations  were  laid  in  May ;  and  here  they  were  comfortably 
housed — as  comfortably  as  the  excessive  heat  and  inconvenient  pressure  per- 
mitted— by  the  end  of  December.  Now,  in  the  retrospect  of  the  year,  lie  did  not 
think  there  would  be  many  who  regretted  the  money  and  the  time  which  they 
had  given  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking.  But  if  there  wore  any,  he 
would  take  them  through  these  spacious  school-rooms,  where  children  will  not 

"  Pant  for  breath  in  one  small  room  confined." 
He  would  take  them  through  the  commodious  houses  and  the  extensive  play- 
grounds ; — and,  if  after  the  tour,  a  shadow  of  regret  still  darkened  the  serenity  of 
their  minds, — why,  he  would  say  no  more.  Not  that  the  committee  claimed  for 
themselves  the  possession  of  infallibility.  They  had,  very  likely,  made  many  faults 
of  omission  and  commission ;  or,  at  any  rate,  some  would  think  so,  just  as  an  old 
neighbour  of  ours  complained  the  other  day,  that  stables  ought  to  have  been  built 
to  house  the  "  cuddies"  on  which  the  country  children  will  ride  to  school.  (Laughter.) 
Having  thus  spoken  to  them  of  the  past  and  brought  them  down  to  the  present,  he 
would,  with  their  permission,  being  far  from  well,  ask  Mr  Marshall  to  cojne  to  his 
rescue,  and  would  defer  for  a  few  minutes  what  he  had  to  say  in  respect  to  the 
future. 

The  Choral  Society  then  gave  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus. 
1  he  rev.  gentleman  resumed,  by  saying  that  the  schools  would  be  opened  on  the 
9th  of  January,  for  the  instruction  of  both  sexes,  and  every  age  of  childhood.  They 
had  forborne  to  canvass  parents  and  children,  from  the  calm  conviction  that,  sooner 
or  later,  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  would  take  the  usufructuary  possession 
of  their  own  property,  Tlie  infant  school,  for  children  under  six  years  of  age,  would 
be  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  a  Miss  Clare,  a  native  of  Lancashire.  She  came  to 
them  with  a  high  character  from  the  Principal  of  the  Whitelands  Training  .School. 
That  gentleman  had  staked  his  character,  and  the  reputation  of  tlie  best  female 
training  school  in  England  upon  the  efficiency  of  their  future  mistress.  The  upper 
school  would  be  conducted  upon  a  principle  which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  not  been 
tried  in  Darlington.  The  boys  and  girls  of  this  school,  which  will  comprise  those 
above  six  years  of  age,  will  be  confided  to  a  master,  who  will  instruct  them  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  usual  subjects  of  elementary  instruction.  Mixed 
schools  of  this  character  had,  he  believed,  received  the  general  recommendation  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  schools  as  having  been  found,  upon  experience,  to  have 
the  effect  of  sharpening  the  minds  of  girls,  and  of  softening  the  manners  of  boys. 
(Applause.)  The  committee  had  appointed  Mr  Wilkinson  as  the  master  of  this 
school,  who  was  a  young  man  enjoying  a  seven  years  character  for  morality  and 
ability.  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  the  district,  and  the  Principal  of  tiie  Durham 
Training  school  speak  of  him  in  meritorious  terms.  He  (Mr  Stephens)  had  known 
him  himself  for  seven  years  and  upwards,  and  would  have  nut  the  slightest 
hesitation,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  t;ike  the  responsibility  upon  his  own  shoulders 
of  Mr  Wilkinson's  turning  out  an  able  master.  There  was  another  feature  in  these 
schools  to  which  he  must  allude.  He  thought  that  the  industrial  part  of  education 
had  been  sadly  neglected  of  late;  and  especially  of  girls.  He  was  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  persons  who  would  infinitely  prefer,  if  a  choice  between  the  two  were 
necessary  to  see  a  girl  plying  her  needle  with  intelligence  and  dexterity,  than 
speaking  volubly  about  the  mountain  system  of  Timbuctoo,  or  the  water-sheds  of 
Owhvhee.  (Laughter.)  He  could  not  lielp  thinking  that  educationalists  were 
carryinar  their  crotchets  a  little  too  far,  when  he  saw,  some  time  ago,  a  little  girl, 
about  10  or  11,  overhead  and  ears,  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  in  a  dreary  slough  of 
objects  and  subjects,  of  extensions  and  completions  of  predicates.  (Laughter.)  Was 
there  ever  such  nonsense  as  this?  Rather  let  the  girl  be  taught  to  make  a  shirt  or  some 
other  useful  clothing,  that  she  may  help  her  mother  and  gratify  her  heart's  impulse  to 
make  a  nice  Christmas  gift  to  her  father,  or  a  birth-day  present  to  her  brother,  all  of  her 
own  work.  The  committee,  holding  such  views  as  these,  had  appointed  a  mistress, 
who  would  have  the  charge,  and  the  charge  only,  of  the  sewing  and  knittiug  depart- 
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nient.  To  Miss  Simonson,  who  had  lived  her  life  amongst  as,  of  irreproachable 
character,  we  should  look  for  the  tnrning  out  of  a  race  of  girls  useful  in  their 
generation,  so  far  as  sewing  is  concerned.  The  charges  in  the  Infant-school  will 
be  twopence  a-weeJc :  and  threepence  in  the  upper  school.  There  will  also  be  a 
payment  of  one  penny  each  month  for  firing,  pens,  ink,  and  such  like.  Books 
and  slates  will  be  provided  by  the  school — all  writing  books,  of  course,  excepted. 
He  had  now  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether ;  and  begged  cordially  to  thank  them 
for  the  patience  with  which  they  had  listened  to  him.  (Cheers.)  He  had  broken 
his  promise  of  making  a  short  speech,  and  must  throw  himself  upon  their  ndulgence. 
And  now  he  asked  them  to  join  in  giving  to  God  alone  the  glory  of  all  that  had 
been  done  in  the  inception  and  completion  of  these  schools.  They  were  begun  in 
earnest  prayer,  and  oft  had  he  appealed  for  divine  guidance  and  strength.  He 
would  ask  them  also  to  unite  with  him  in  beseeching  for  the  continued  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  in  the  time  to  come  He  may  guide  the  minds  of  tbe  teachers 
and  children,  kindling  in  their  hearts  a  flame  of  heavenly  love,  and  warming  with  a 
Christian  tone  and  glow  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  St.  John's  Schools. 

Chorus — "  Then  round  about  the  starry  throne." 

The  Rev.  J.  G  Peaeson  was  then  called  upon.  He  said :  As  no  man  could 
more  fully  sympathise  with  another  in  sickness  than  he  who  has  suffered  from  the 
same  complaint,  so  neither  conld  any  one  more  heartily  congratulate  hnn  upon  his 
recovery.  He  (Mr.  Pearson)  having  some  fifteen  years  ago,  concluded  a  similar 
labour  to  that  of  his  friend  Mr.  Stephens,  could  fully  enter  into  the  delight  which 
he  must  feel  in  seeing  the  completion  of  the  noble  schools  in  which  they  were  assem- 
bled. At  the  period  he  (Mr.  Pearson)  was  engaged  in  school  building  there  were  a 
great  many  more  diflBculties  to  contend  against  than  we  have  in  the  present  day, 
especially  m  the  agricultural  districts.  In  the  first  instance,  they  had  no  Diocesan 
Society  to  apply  to — the  J^ational  Society  gave  them  but  very  scanty  aid,  and  the 
Privy  Council  on  education  did  not  exist.  In  order  to  raise  between  £300  and 
£400,  and  to  get  matters  in  trim,  he  had  had  to  walk  and  ride  1800  miles.  How- 
ever the  school  was  built  at  last,  and  the  good  work  then  begun  is  still  going  on. 
The  farmers  at  that  time  cared  little  for  education.  They  said  it  would  not  make 
theirlabourers  work  any  better,— that  boys  would  harrow  and  plough  n  better  for 
learning  them  to  read  and  write,  but  the  introduction  of  machinery  had  taught 
them  a  different  lesson,  and  that  an  intelligent  and  educated  labourer  was  required, 
to  keep  in  order  and  put  to  rights  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  drill  and  the 
threshtig  machine.  So  that  the  progress  of  education  was  now  going  on  to  the 
delight  of  those  who  had  been  the  pioneers  of  the  present  educational  movement. 
Mr.  Stephens  had  made  an  allusion  to  St.  Cuthbert's  as  the  mother  church.  That 
very  morning,  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  heard  that  a  very  noted  character  had  declared, 
"  T'awd  Church  had  written  a  letter ;"  now  it  was  clear  that  in  that  case  St. 
Cuthbert's  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  person  and  not  a  thing,  and  he  should  assume 
her  to  be  a  venerable,  respectable  matron,  not  at  all  jealous  of  her  two  rising  daugh- 
ters. Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  see  ^  matron  of  fifty  dressed  out  the 
same  way  as  her  children,  and  jealous  of  admiration  bestowed  upon  them ;  on  tha 
contrary,  nothing  was  more  respectable  than  witnessing  the  maternal  satisfaction 
displayed  at  seeing  the  said  daughters  comfortably  settled  in  life.  We'shall  then 
look  upon  this  as  the  weddingfeast  of  our  daughter  "  Jane,"  and  hope  that  in  due 
time,  she  and  her  sister  "Trinity"  may  rejoice  in  seeing  their  daughters  "  Hope- 
town  "  and  "Albert-Hill,"  in  like  manner,  establishing  themselves  in  the  world  in 
the  way  of  erecting  a  church,  and  parsonage,  and  schools,  for  it  was  quite  clear, 
whenever  a  town  became  extended,  these  should  be  immediately  established. 
While,  however,  congratulating  the  daughter,  a  plea  must  be  put  in  ibr  the  old  lady. 
It  falls  somewhat  hard  upon  an  old  dowager,  to  have  to  give  three  thousand  to  one 
daughter,  and  three  thousand  to  another,  and  find  herself  in  very  straightened 
circumstances  in  her  old  years.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  see  the 
cordiality  existing  between  mother  and  daughters  in  this  case,  and  if  in  the  course 
of  time  the  old  parish  should  require  assistance,  she  can  ask  it  with  a  good  grace 
from  her  flaunting  children.  He  (Air.  Pearson)  would  not  add  any  more,  a  solo  was 
always  very  tame  after  a  chorus — and  a  speech  but  a  poor  substitute  for  a  song  so  he 
would  say  no  more,  but  again  declared  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  being  present  at  the 
opening  of  St.  John's  school. 

SoHG— •"  Let  the  bright  seraphim."     Choeuses — "  Let  their  celestial  concerts  all 
unite"—"  To  sing  and  dance." 
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Mr.  John  Baovrir  was  the  next  speaker.  He  commenced  by  saying  that  they 
had  already  heard  how  the  Bank  Top  schojl  had  been  managed  since  1842,  therefore 
it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  remark  upon  that  head ;  but  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say  there  had  been  a  want  of  proper  schools  for  the  district,  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  to  \)is  knowledge.  It  was  particularly  on  this  account 
that  he  rejoiced  in  being  present  at  this  opening  ceremony  of  schools  which  were 
calculated  to  effect  a  considerable  amount  of  good.  As  there  were  many  present 
whom  he  believed  to  be  fathers  and  mothers,  he  would  entrea*;  of  them  all  to  see 
that  their  children  were  properly  educated.  When  he  leceived  his  education — but 
it  was  only  little  he  got — the  chances  for  a  lad  were  nothing  like  so  favourable  as 
they  were  at  the  present  day.  Parents  had  their  sons  and  daughters  to  leave  behind 
them-  they  would  not  live  for  ever  amongst  them  — an  opportunity  for  educating 
them  was  now  presented  to  them,  and  if  they  embraced  that  opportunity  they 
would  bless  tlie  day  that  the  schools  at  Bank-top  were  erected.  Everyone  must 
feel  the  great  necessity  of  having  a  sound  and  good  education,  and  he  would  there- 
fore earnestly  appeal  to  parents  to  send  th-ir  children  to  school.  The  cost  was 
but  little.  If  they  sent  their  children,  they  must  send  them  in  time,  and  every 
day.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  world  was  only  a  battle,  but  stiU  they  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  They  must  look  on  the  bright  side  of  it,  and  if  it  was  in  their  power  to 
better  the  condition  of  mankind  generally  let  tliem  do  it,  so  that  when  they  came 
to  leave  the  world,  they  could  say  they  had  left  it  better  than  when  they  entered  it. 
He  would  entreat  th  jm  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  not  let  the  opportunity  slip,  for 
tlie  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  woi  k.     (Applause.) 

Madrigal — "  Sin  a  first  I  saw  your  face." 

Mr.  R.  Thompson,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies,  said  that  he  could 
hardly  find  words  to  express  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  committee  owed  to 
them  for  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  schools.  (Applause.)  At  a  meeting  held  a 
short  time  ago,  he  remembered  stating  that  if  the  services  of  the  ladies  could  only 
be  enlisted  in  the  undertaking  they  would  be  sure  to  succeed,  as  it  had  proved.  He 
must  apologise,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  if  there  had  been  any  deficiency  in  the 
matter  of  arrangements  that  night,  as  a  great  many  more  had  attended  than  was 
anticipated.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  Bank-top  to  have  those  schools  erected,  and 
the  only  thing  he  should  be  glad  to  see  was  that  they  would  be  made  available  by 
the  increasing  population  of  the  district.     (Applause.) 

Song. — "  Excelsior."  Madeigal. — "  The  Hardy  Norseman." 

Dr.  Haslewood  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Marshall  and  the  Choral  Society, 
Mr.  Brown  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  temperance  band,  remarking  that 

nothmt'  was  more  pleasing  at  any  festival  than  to  hear  music.     A  man  who  had  no 

music  in  his  soul  was  a  phenomenon  he  could  not  understand. 

These  votes  of  thanks  were  carried  with  acclamation,  and  the  proceedings  were 

brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of  the  "  National  Anthem."     Several  gentlemen, 

including  the  Chief  Bailiff  and  the  Rural  Dean,  who  had  been  expected  to  take 

part  in  the  proceedings,  were  unavoidably  absent. 

[A  strong  confirmation  of  the  sound  principle  upon  which  the  St.  John's  Schools 
have  been  established  in  respect  to  their  mixed  character  was  afforded  by  an 
influential  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  United  Association  of  Schoolmasters  of  Great 
Britain  held  in  the  Society  of  Arts'  room  in  the  Adelphi.  In  the  course  of  a 
valuable  speech,  Mr  Reynolds,  Secretary  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society, 
said,  that  "  The  experience  of  our  society  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
mixture  of  the  sexes  in  schools  has  a  beneficial  effect,  whilst  the  presence  of  girls 
tends  greatly  to  improve  the  manners  of  boys ;  on  the  other  hand,  working  with 
boys  strengthens  the  characters  of  the  girls.  We  are  also  convinced  that  the  con- 
('uct  of  both  in  after  life  is  much  more  satisfactory ;  in  fact,  it  is  necessary  they 
should  be  thus  trained  in  order  that  they  may  be  led  mutually  to  esteem  esich 
other  and  learn  how  to  conduct  themselves  when  thrown  together."  The  meeting 
was  held  the  day  after  St.  John's  tea  party ;  and  the  coincidence  of  thought  and 
language  between  Mr  Stephens  and  the  authorities  of  the  Home  and  Coloimd 
Society  is  striking.] 
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jAir.  9 
11 


12 
15 

22 

29 

Fbb.  5 

12 


2  Epiphany... 

3  Epiphany... 

4  Epiphany... 

SEPTtTA&ESIMA 

Sexagesima  ... 


Opening  of  St.  John's  National  Schools  for  Boys,  Girls, 

and  Infants. 
Counties  Meeting  at  Newcastle  for  Church  Extension, 

Earl  Grey,  Chairman. 
Meeting  for  Home  Missions  at  St  John's  School-room, 

at  7-30  p.m. 

Meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Societies  at  Durham. 

Morn.  Is.  51— Mat.  13.    Even.  Is.  53— Rom.  13. 

Even.  Is.  56—1  Cor.  4. 

Even.  Is.  58—1  Cor.  10. 

Even.  Gen.  2—2  Cor.  1. 

Even.  Gen.  6—2  Cor.  8. 


Morn.  Is.  55— Mat.  20. 
Morn.  Is.  57— Mat  26. 
Morn.  Gen.  1 — Mar.  5. 
Morn.  Gen.  3— Mar.  12. 


Every  Wednesday,  Prayers  and  Lecture  in  the  Church  at  7  p.m. 

[Notes. — Epiphany  is  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  Manifestation  or  Shewing 
Forth.  The  festival  is  designed  to  shew  our  gratitude  to  God  by  commemo- 
rating (1)  the  shewing  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  persons  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  East,  (Luke  ii.  8-20) — (2)  the  manifestation  of  the  Trinity  at 
Christ's  Baptism,  (Luke  iii.  to  v.  33) — and  (3)  the  manifestation  of  his  glory 
and  Divinity  in  the  miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee  (John  ii.  to  v.  12.) 

Septuagesima,  &c.  The  three  Sundays  preceding  Lent  are  called  respec- 
tively, Septuagesima  (70th),  Sexagesima  (60th),  and  Quinquagesima  (50th), 
— all  of  them,  Latin  words — from  their  being  (in  round  numbers)  seventy, 
sixty,  and  fifty  days  before  Easter. 

Calendar  is  derived  from  the  word  Calendce,  which  was  applied  to  the  first 
day  of  the  Roman  month,  and  is  formed  from  an  old  Latin  word,  Calo,  to 
reckon.  Exceptions  have  been  taken  by  many  Dissenters  to  the  Church  of 
England  retaining  in  her  Calendar  several  festivals  of  the  Roman  Church,  as 
for  instance,  those  of  Prisca,  Martin,  Valentine,  Crispm,  and  a  host  of  others 
which  one  may  see  for  himself  by  referring  to  the  Calendar,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  exception  has  been  taken  upon  the  ground  that 
we  observe  or  ought  to  observe,  according  to  our  principles,  these  (so-called) 
holy-days,  and  that  we  have  a  superstitious  regard  for  them.  The  notion, 
however,  is  a  pure  fiction,  as  the  candid  Dissenter  will  be  glad  to  learn.  The 
Church  of  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  included  these  days  in 
her  Calendar  for  public  convenience  and  not  for  reverence.  Her  Calendar 
was  the  universal  Almanack  of  the  day ;  and  the  reasons  are  various  why  the 
names  of  these  Popish  Festivals  were  retained.  The  writs  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  and  Superior  Courts  of  Justice  were  dated  accord- 
ing to  these  Festivals ;  Wakes,  Fairs,  and  Hirings  were  regulated  by  them ; 
and  many  were  wont  to  be  observed  by  difierent  classes  of  handicraftsmen, 
as  St.  Crispin's  day,  by  the  shoemakers.  In  fact,  the  people  had  contracted 
such  familiarity  with  them,  that  their  sudden  disuse  would  have  flung  con- 
fusion and  inconvenience  into  all  the  civil  relations  of  life.  Circumstances 
have  changed  now,  it  is  true ;  still,  their  retention  in  the  Calendar,  as  in 
the  present  time,  is  of  great  service  to  the  ecclesiastical  scholar.  In  several 
of  the  histories  written  before  the  reformation,  many  of  the  transactions  are 
stated  as  coming  on  such  and  such  a  holy  day,  without  mentioning  the  name 
and  day  of  the  month ;  and  if  the  scholar  had  not  his  calendar  to  return  to, 
he  would  soon  be  at  sea  in  his  Chronology.] 
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SERVICES  IN  THE  PAUISH  OP  ST.  JOHN. 

PARISH     CHURCH. 

Stjnuat  Morning  Service  10    30 

«  Evening  Service  6    30 

■^Wednesday Prayers  and  Lecture    7  p.m. 

Holt  Communion. — First  Sunday  in  the  Month. 

Baptisms  and  Chuechings.— Sunday  at  3  p.m. ;  also  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
mornings  at  10'30. 

MAEBlAaES.— Every  morning  between  the  hours  of  8  and  12  o'Clock. 

[Notice  of  Baptisms,  Churchings,  and  Marriages  should  be  given  over- 
night to. the  Clerk,  Mr.  J.  Graham,  Bridge  Street;  or  to  the 
Sexton,  Mr.  L-  Hull,  2,  Albert  Street  ] 

Sunday  School  Morning  at  9  15  Afternoon  at  2  o'Clock. 

CHAPEL  OF.  EASE,  ALBERT  HILL. 

Sunday Evening   Service  6     30 

Holy  Communion. — Second  Sunday  in  Wie  Month  at  10  30. 

Baptisms  and  Chuechings  on  Sunday  Evenings  and  on  Thursdays  at  11  a.m. 

Maeeiages  are  solemnized  at  the  Church  of  St.  John. 

Sunday  School — Afternoon  at  2  30. 


We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  friendly  assistance  from  Churchmen  ;  and 
to  insert  local  matter  of  interest  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  Parishes,- a 
proportionate  number  of  copies  being  taken  in  return.  Publicity  can  thus  be 
given  to  Lectures  or  Missionary  Meetings  ;  statements  of  School-accounts  and 
Clothing  Clubs  ;  the  additions  made  to  the  Parish  Library  ;  benefactions  dur- 
ing the  month  or  year  to  the  Church  and  Schools  ;  &c.,  &c. 

This  Magazine  is  sold  by  Mr.  J.  Graham,  Bridge  Terrace  ;  Mr.  L.  Hall, 
Albert  Street ;  and  at  the  St.  John's  Schools. 

Communications,  before  the  first  day  of  each  month,  must  be  addressed  to 
"  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  St.  John's  Schools,  Darlington,"  and  endorsed 
"  Parish  Magazine." 

January  9th,  1860. 
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Parish  Ma&azine. —  Yearly  Subscriptions,  Is.  Gd,  or  2s.  Single  Copies,  \d.,  may 
he  had  at  the  St.  John's  Schools,  the  Chttech  IlfSTiTUTE,  of  Mr.  John 
Graham,  and  of  Mr.  L.  Hall. 

HOME  MISSIONS. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  Januai-y  11th,  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  St. 
John's  Infant  School-room,  on  the  subject  of  Home  IMissions,  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Bennett,  the  Travelling  Secretary  of  the  Additional  Clergy  Society. 
After  prayers  had  been  offered,  the  Lecturer  was  introduced  by  the  Incumbent, 
as  a  gentleman  to  whom  not  only  the  parish  of  St.  John  but  the  whole  Diocese 
ot  Durham  was  indebted  for  the  efFoits  he  iiad  made  to  increase  the  number  of 
Clergy  in  its  poor  and  populous  districts.  jNIr.  Bennett,  in  an  interesting 
lecture,  claimed  for  the  Home  Mission  the  same  degree  of  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance as  had  been  given  to  the  Foreign,  illustrating  by  a  variety  of  statistical 
details,  the  fact  that  parishes  containing  10.000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  were 
left  to  the  ministrations  of  a  single  clergyman  only.  To  this  deficiency  of 
spiritual  provision,  he  traced  the  existence  of  many  social  evils,  and  the  painful 
circumstance  that  the  working-classes  as  a  body,  while  possessing  many  manly 
virtues,  were  indifferent  to  their  eternal  interests.  It  was,  he  considered,  a 
lamentable  circumstance  that  of  the  thousands  of  men  who  were  woiking  in 
our  factories  and  mines,  scarcely  2  in  .'iO  were  to  be  found  attending  a  ])lace  of 
worsliip  on  the  Sunday.  There  seemed  to  be  a  thorough  forgetfulness  or  in- 
difference upon  their  part  to  the  commonest  duties  which  creatures  owed  to 
their  Creator  and  Redeemer.  It  was  an  awful  thought  that  men  born  for 
eternity  should  live  as  if  this  world  were  their  only  stage  of  existence.  God 
had  given  to  the  working-man  everything  that  he  had — his  health  and 
strength,  his  food  and  raiment — and  yet  he  had  not  even  the  gratitude  to 
thank  his  Benefactor  by  frequenting  "  The  House  of  Prayer  "  and  praise. 
The  remedy  for  this  alarming  feature  in  society  "was  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  in  the  multiplication  of  clergy,  which  would  restore  to  the  ministerial 
office  the  essential  characteristic  it  had  necessarily  lest  in  these  overgrown 
parishes.  Those  who  were  conversant  with  the  incessant  calls  upon  a  clergy- 
man's time,  considered  that  not  more  than  2,000  people — very  manj'^  1,000 
only — should  be  placed  under  his  charge  ;  and  where  this  number  was  ex- 
ceeded, there  was  the  danger  of  the  pastor's  character  being  altogether  lost, 
and  the  preacher's  functions  alone  discharged.  No  permanent  impression 
upon  masses  at  large  would  be  made  till  the  clergy,  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  them,  could  follow  up  their  public  ministrations  by  private 
exhortations  and  advice.  The  lecturer  spoke  hopefully  of  the  future  prospects 
of  the  Church,  and  gave  many  illustrations  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  great 
work  which,  as  a  humble  handmaid  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  society  has 
in  hand.  The  income  of  the  society  has  for  some  time  been  steadily  increasing, 
and  it  is,  at  the  present  period,  maintaining  in  whole  or  in  part  400  additional 
clergy — being  120  more  than  were  employed  under  its  grants  at  this  time  last 
year.  In  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  the  number  of  Clergy  maintained  by  assist- 
ance from  the  society  has  risen,  during  the  past  year,  from  14  to  23.  These 
are  labouring  in  the  more  populous  and  destitute  districts — part  of  the  stipend, 
by  a  rule  lately  made,  being  in  almost  all  cases  raised  from  local  soui'ces  to  meet 
the  grant.  The  principle  upon  which  the  society  makes  its  grants  was  explained, 
shewing  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  any  party  character.  The  Committee 
require  full  information  as  to  the  amount  of  population,  the  income  of  the 
Benefice,  the  additional  ministerial  work  to  be  done  by  means  of  the  Curate, 
for  whose  maintenance  a  grant  is  desired;  but  leaves  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese all  questions  as  to  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  in  doctrine  of  Incumbent 
or  Curate.  The  Bishop's  approval  and  license  are  in  all  cases  essential.  The 
Bishop  of  Durham,  he  was  rejoiced  to  say,  gives  to  the  society  his  hearty  sup- 
port not  only  by  advocating  its  claims  ftv  m  the  pulpits  of  his  Diocese,  but  by 
offering  an  annual  subscription  of  £50  to  the  General  Fund,  and  £31 10s.  to  the 
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Special  Fund  for  the  Diocese.  The  society  has  lately  received  valuable  sup- 
port from  another  benefactor,  whose  name  could  not  but  carry  with  it  great 
authority  in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham.  The  late 
Robert  Steplienson  had  selected  it  and  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  as  the 
Christian  objects  of  his  admiration  and  respect,  leaving  to  each  a  bequest  of 
£2000.  Such  testimony  from  a  practical  man  like  Stephenson,  wlio  had  the 
welfare  of  the  working-classes  so  much  at  heart,  was  esteemed  of  the  highest 
value  by  the  society.  In  conclusion  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  audience  that, 
if  the  objects  and  principles  of  the  society  obtained  their  approval,  they 
would  take  some  part  in  extending  its  spbere  of  Chiistian  usefulness  by  in- 
creasing its  funds.  Instances  were  mentioned  of  parishes  in  which  the  society 
maintams  Curates,  where  considerable  sums  are  raised,  ii  aid  of  its  funds,  by 
collectors  of  small  coins^a  shilling,  a  sixpence  each  quarter — a  penny  a  week. 
In  one  case,  where  the  annual  sermons  produced  only  £6,  and  tlie  few  rich 
people  gave  £4  or  £5  in  subscriptions,  the  poor  people  had  contributed  in  this 
way  no  less  than  £'18  towards  the  General  and  Special  Funds  of  the  Society. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  cliairman  gave  the  receipts  of  the  current 
year,  ending  March  25th  next,  and  apologised  for  their  scantineps,  by  mention- 
ing the  large  outlay  tliat  had  been  made  in  tlie  erectio  i  of  their  schools.  There 
would  not  be  the  same  obstacle  in  the  way  next  year,  to  a  more  generous  and 
widely  extended  support  of  this  valuable  Society.  The  contributions  were  as 
follows : — 

GENERAL  FUND.  £     S.     d. 

Collection  at  the  Church  of  St 

John    4  15    0 

„         at  the  Chapel  of  Ease, 

Albert  Hill 10    6 

„         at  Coniscliffe     ...         0  10    6 
„         at    Middleton  -  One- 
Row  [per  Rev.  W. 

H.  Elliott] 10    0 

„         at  Denton,  [per  Rev. 

G.  Birkbeck]        ...     0  16    0 
Donation  by  the  Revds.  G.  G, 
Lynn,    and    W.    H. 

Stephens 5    0    0 

The  Haughton-le-Skerne  Paro- 
chial Association,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  J,  Simp- 
son     


SPECIAL  FUND.            £ 

s. 

d. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Stephens      5 

0 

0 

Messrs.  R.  and  W.  Thompson     15 

0 

0 

Mr.  J,  Buckton     5 

0 

0 

Revds.  W.  H.  Stephens,  and  G. 

G.  Lj'nn     5 

0 

0 

Mr.  Francis  Mewburn 1 

0 

0 

Mr.  J.  H.  Stobart     1 

0 

0 

Mr.  C.  Watkin      1 

0 

0 

£33 

0 

0 

3    2    0 

£16    4    0 


Mr.  Stephens  explained  the  "  General  Fund"  to  be  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  society  for  maintaining  clergy  in  the  poor  and  populous  parishes  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  ;  and  the  "  Special  Fund"  to  be  the  s  m  of  £35  req^uired  to  be 
raised  in  order  to  secure  an  additional  £65  per  annum  for  the  parish  of  St. 
John.  He  lioped  that  a  parochial  association  would  be  formed  that  evening, 
to  afford  some  tangible  evidence  of  their  sympathy  for  the  great  work 
in  which  this  society  was  engaged.  It  would  give  him  pleasure  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  any  Cliristian-disposed  parishioner  a  collection  card.  The 
humblest  and  the  youngest  could  thus  become  instruments  of  furthering 
Christ's  cause  throughout  the  parish  and  the  land. 

Mr.  R.  Thompson  said  that  after  listening  to  the  clear  and  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  Lecturer,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  immense  influence  for 
good  which  the  Additional  _  Clergy  Society  possessed ;  and  he  was  grati- 
fied to  have  the  opportunity  of  moving  the  following  resolution  : — 
"  That  in  consideration  of  the  great  spiritual  work  which  is  being  done  by  the 
additional  Clergy  Society,  and  of  the  benefits  arising  to  the  Diocese  of  Durham 
and  to  this  Parish  in  particular,  a  Parochial  Association  be  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  its  objects." 

Mr.  W.  Wooler  briefly  seconded  it»adoption.  After  it  had  been  put  to  the 
meeting  and  carried  unanimously,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Buckton,  and 
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seconded  by  Mr.  Richard  Child,  "  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
given  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Bennett  for  his  able  and  interesting  lecture.'' 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  the  chairman. — and  at  his  suggestion 
a  beginning  of  the  Parochial  Association  was  at  once  made  by  a  collection  of 
£1  16s  6jd  towards  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society. 


THE  MOiSTTHLY  CALENDAR. 


Feb.  19  S.  Qtjinqua&esima 

21  Shed VE  Tuesday... 
22 Ash  Wednesday... 


24  St.  Matthew    

26  S.  1st  in  Lent 
j         [Ember  Collect] 
Mas.   4  8.  2nd  in  Lent   ... 
11  S.  3bd  in  Lent   ... 


Morn.  Gen.  9  to  verse  20 — Luke  2. 
Gal.  2. 


Even.  Gen.  12 — 


Morn.  Deut.   1 — Luke   5.     Even.    Deut.  2 — Gal.   5. 

[Proper  Psalms.    Morn.  6,  32,  38— Even.  102, 

130,  143.] 
Morn.  Wisd.  19— Luke  7.    Even.  Ecclus.  1— Eph,  1. 
Morn.  Gen.   19  to  verse  30 — Luke  9.     Even.  Gen.  22 

—Eph  3. 
Morn.  Gen.  27— Luke  15.     Even.  Gen.  34— Phil. |3. 
Moru.  Gen.  39— Luke  22.     Even.  Gen,  42—1  Th.  2. 


l^p°  Every  Wednesday,  Prayers  and  Lecture  in  the  Church  at  7  p.m. 
[Notes. — Quinquagesima  Stjnday  is  so  called  from  its  being  (about)  the  50th  day 
before  Easter. 

Shrove  Tuesday. — Tliis  day  is  named  from  the  Old  Saxon  words.  Shrive, 
Shrift,  or  Shrove,  which  signify  to  confess.  It  was  a  constant  custom  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  confess  their  sins  on  that  day,  in  order  to  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  thereby  qualify  themselves  for  a  more  religious  observance  of 
Lent.  In  Brand's  Antiquities,  vol.  1.,  is  given  a  full  account  of  the  revelries 
and  brutal  games  vhich  once  disgraced  the  day. 

Ash  Wednesday. — This  name  is  given  to  the  first  day  of  Lent,  from  the  ancient 
practice  of  sprinkling  ashes  upon  the  heads  of  those,  who,  on  that  day  especially, 
were  sentenced  by  the  church  to  do  some  public  penance.  In  many  places  it 
was  usual  for  the  officiating  priest  to  give  ashes  of  the  palm-tree  to  the  congre- 
gation, reminding  them  that  as  of  earth  and  ashes  they  came,  so  to 
earth  and  ashes  they  would  return.  This  was  an  expressive  solemnity  at 
first;  but,  degenerating  as  it  did  into  an  empty  form,  led  the  Reformers  to 
discontinue  a  ceremony  which  had  become  useless ;  though,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  special  service  of  the  day,  they  have  recorded  their  hope  that  the  time 
may  come  when  some  system  of  wholesome  discipline  may  be  revived. — See 
the  preface  to  the  Commination  Service. 

Lent,  in  the  old  Saxon  language,  signifies  "  Spring,"  and  is  now  used  for  this 
Spring-fast.  The  observance  ot  Lent  is  of  great  antiquity.  From  the  very 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  customaiy  for  Christians  to  set  apart  some 
time  for  special  exercises  of  self-denial  and  of  sorrow  for  sin,  as  a  suitable  cele- 
bration of  the  season  immediately  preceding  Easter.  Some  have  therefore  said 
that  the  Lenten  Fast  is  of  apostolic  institution  J  while  others,  and  with  great 
probability,  have  shewn  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  Jewish  prepai  ation  for  Iheir 
yearly  expiation  or  day  of  atonement.  But  whatever  was  its  origin,  there  was 
much  variety  in  its  observance  ;  some  flisting  only  one  day,  some  two,  and  some 
more.  In  course  of  time  the  period  of  Lent  was  fixed  to  forty  days,  in  ri;f8re!.;ce 
to  our  Saviour's  temptation  and  miraLulous  fasting  in  the  wiUe/niss.  In 
reckoning  forty  days  only  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter  bunday,  the  six 
Sundays  in  Lent  are  not  included  ;  for,  being  Lord's  days,  they  are  f -livals. 
The  Church  of  England  has  retained  this  Lent  season  in  bercaleuaur—  has 
appointed  appropriate  collects,  epistles,  and  gospels  for  it ;  but  has  left  it  to  tiie 
Christian  liberty  of  each  member  of  the  Church  to  prescribe  to  himself  that 
rule  of  life,  which  best  promotes  in  him  habits  of  self-denial  and  sorrow  for  sin.] 

CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Index  is  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  St.  John's 
Sunday  and  Day  Schools.  It  is  designed,  by  giving  a  connected  view  of  our  Saviour's 
life  and  by  arranging  the  events  in  certain  stated  periods,  to  aid  the  memory  to  re- 
tain a  clear  and  ordeidy  recollection  of  the  Gospel  facts.  The  Ciu'onology  of  St.  John 
will  be  followed,  which  assigns  four  passover^or  about  three  years  and  a  half,  to  our 
Lord's  ministrv. 
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Chap.  I. 

The  birth  and  childhood  of  our  Lord.     Tims  about  14  years. 

Oedee  of  Lessons. — Luke  1  j  Matt.  1,  v.  18-25 ;  Luke  2,  v.  1-38 ;  Matt.  2, 

V.  1-23;  Luke  2,  V.  41-52. 

Sec.  1.     Luke's  preface  to  his  Gospel  ...  ...  ...     Luke  1,  v.  1-4. 

2.  The  Angel  Gabriel  appears  to  Zacharias.     [Jerusalem.)        „         v.  5-25. 

3.  The  Angel  Gabriel  is  sent  to  Mary.     (Nazareth.)        ...         „         v.  26-38. 

4.  The  prophecies  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Mary  concerning 

Ctirist.     {Place  doubtful.)         ...  ...  ...         „         v.  39-56. 

5.  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist.     {Place  doubtful.)       ...  „        v.  57-80. 

6.  An  Angel  appears  to  Joseph.     {Nazareth.)  ...  ...     Matt.  1,  v.  18-25. 

7.  The  birth  of  Jesus.     {Bethlehem.)  ...  ...  Luke  2,  v.  1-7. 

8.  An  Angel  of  the  Lord  appears  to  the  Shepherds.    {Near 

Bethlehem.)...  ...  ...  ...  ...         „         v.  8-20. 

9.  The  Circumcision  of  Jesus  and  his  presentation  in  the 

Temple.      Simeon    and    Anna.      {Bethlehem    and 

Jerusalem.) ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         „  v.  21-38. 

10.  The  Wise  Men  of  the  East.  {Jerusalem  and  Bethleliem.)     Matt.  2,  v.  1-12. 

11.  Herod's  cruelty.  The  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  return. 

{Bethlehem  and  Nazareth.)       ...  ...  ...         „         v.  13-23. 

12.  Jesus  goes  to  the  Passover.  {Jerusalem.)  . . .  Luke  2,  v.  41-52. 
f  Jesus  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  four  years  before  the  common  reckoning,  Anno  Domini, 
so  that,  correctly  speaking,  the  present  year  is  the  1864th  since  the  Saviour's  birth.] 
The  Evangelists  make  no  mention,  we  believe,  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  An  interval  of  (about)  sixteen  years  must  be  supposed 
as  having  taken  place  between  this  chapter  and 

Chap.  II. 

The  Introduction  of  our  Lord's  Ministry.     Time,  about  one  year.     A.D.  26-27. 

Oedee  op  Lessons. — Luke  3,  v.  1-18 ;  Matt.  3,  v.  13-17;  Luke  4,  v.  1-13  ;  John  1 ; 

John  2,  V.  1-13. 
Seel.     John  the  Baptist's  Ministry.    {The  Desert  and  Jordan)     Luke  3,  v.  1-18. 

2.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus.     {Jordan.)  ...  ...  Matt.  3,  v.  13-17. 

3.  The  Temptation.     {Desert  of  Judea.)  ...  ...     Luke  4,  v.  1-13. 

4.  John's  preface  to  his  Gospel*  ...  ...  ...  John  1,  v.  1-18. 

5.  John  the  Baptist's  testimony  to  Jesus.     (Bethabara.)         „  v.  19-34. 

6.  Jesus'  first  disciples.     Andrew  and  Peter.     {Jordan. — 

Galilee.)      ...  ...  ..  ...  ...         „         v.  35-51. 

7.  The  first  Miracle  at  a  marriage.     {Cana  of  Galilee.)  John  2,   v.  1-12. 
[  *   John's  preface  is  placed  here  for  convenience  and  not  in  order  of  time.] 

Chap.  III. 

Our  Lord's  first  Passover,  and  the  subsequent  transactions  until  the  Second. 

Time,  one  year.     A.D.  27-28. 

Oedee  op  Lessons. — John  2,  v.  13-25  ;  John  3,  v.  1-36 ;  John  4,  v.  1-54 ;   Luke  4, 

V.  16-44;  Luke  5,  v.  1-28. 
Sec.  1.     Jesus  drives  the  traders  out  of  the  Temple,  at  the  Pass- 
over.    {Jerusalem)     ...  ...  ...  ...     John  2,  v.  13-25. 

2.  Christ's  discourse  with  Nicodemus.     (Jerusalem.)      ...     John  3,  v.  1-21. 

3.  Jesus,   after  leaving    Jerusalem,    remains  in  Judaea. 

John's  last  testimony  to  Christ,     (.^non.)  ...        "         v.  22-36. 

4.  Jesus,  in  returning  to  Galilee,  after  John's  imprisonment, 

disccurses  with  a  woman  of  Samaria  (see  Matthew  4, 

v.  12).     (Sychar  or  Shechem.J  ...  ...  ...     John  4,  v.  1-42. 

5.  Jesus  teaches  publicly  in  Galilee ;  and  heals  a  noble- 

man's son.     (Cana.)  ...  ...  ...  ...         "         v.  43-54. 

6.  Jesus  is  rejected  at  Nazareth,  and  fixes  his  abode  at 

Capernaum....  ...  ...  ...  ...     Luke  4,  v.  16-31. 

7.  The  healing  of  a  demoniac  in  the  Synagogue.     (Caper- 

naum.)       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         "        V.  31-37. 

8.  The  healing  of  Peter's  wife  and  many  others.     (Caper- 

naum.)        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         "        V.  38—44. 

9.  The  call  of  Peter  and  Andrew — of  James  and  John. 

The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.    (Sea  of  Galilee.)     Luke  5,  v.  1-11. 

10.  In  going  through  Galilee,  Jesus  heals  a  leper.  (Galilee.)         "         v.  12-16. 

11.  A  paralytic  is  healed.     (Capemawm,.)  ...  ...         "         v.  17-26. 

12.  The  call  of  Matthew         ...  ...  ..  ...        "         v.  27-28. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Throth  !  THAT  "  Notice"  came  dowk  mighty  coolin'  ! 

See  page  4. 

Kxm  ©oolan  anti  jFranfe,  antr  tfje  ^.t'm  f  enng  Banit, 

AN    IRISH    RIGMAROLE. 
BY    WILLIAM  MORGAN,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Arrah  dthin  !  me  dear  Mike,  did  ye  hear  of  the  like  1 

Indeed  and  ye  did'nt  I  guess. 
How  meself  tuck  a  turn,  "  like  a  bee  in  a  churn," 

Faix  dthin  I'll  take  up  my  pen,  and  no  less. 

Hopin'  this  letther'll  Ihid,  as  it  laves  me  behind, 

Y'rself  in  good  sperits,  and  Bess  ; 
More  power  to  ye  Mike,  I  did'nt  meet  wid  y'r  like, 

May  y'r  shadow,  Boy,  never  grow  less  ! 

Wait  now,  till  I  tell,  all  the  good  that  befell, 

And  how  "  I've  betthered  me  present  condition," 

An'  how  I'm  beginin'  to  save,  and  I've  got,  by  y'r  lave, 
To  me  fortin'  a  little  addition. 
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But  how  this  came  about,  sure  I'm  goin'  to  let  out, 

For  I  see  that  y'r  loiigin'  to  know,  « 

So  if  you'll  attind,  I'll  do  what  I  pretind, 

And  the  how,  in  a  jifFy  I'll  show. 
Well  now  Mike  d'ye  see,  both  me  mother  and  me, 

Far  from  poverty  never  could  roam, 
Me  tatthered  ould  bags,  was  a  bundle  of  rags. 

An'  me  pay — lost  its  way  comin'  home. 
Wid  a  whisp  for  a  bed  and  the  floor  for  a  stead, 

What  a  life  for  poor  crathurs  to  brag  on  ! 
Its  meself  that's  ashamed,  it  should  ever  be  named 

How  I  smoked  and  I  drank  at  "  The  Dragon." 
But  now  ye  should  see,  how  me  mother  and  me, 

Has  two  shutes  a-piece,  and  two  beds, 
Four  chairs  an'  a  stable,  two  pigs  an'  a  table, 

A  cow,  an'  a  pair  of  bedsteads. 
Besides  praties  galore,  we've  got  to  the  fore, 

A  new  caubeen  for  Sundays  machree  ! 
An' now  sure  I'll  be  frank,  I've  a  Book  at  the  Bank, 

Where  I  save  all  my  spendin's  d'ye  see. 
But  how  it  all  came,  I'm  just  goin'  to  name. 

Ye  should  see  how  polite  all  the  folks  is, 
"  Misther  Doolan  "  an'  "  Sir,"  is  now  all  the  stir  ! 

'Twas  "Tim,"  'fore  the  days  that  we  riz. 
Well,  it  came  just  this  way,  I  was  goin'  asthray, 

Drank  and  smoked  away  every  traneen. 
Whin "  Tim  Doolan,"  says  Frank,  "  did  ye  be  at  the  Bank  ? 

It's  the  natest  that  ever  was  seen." 
"  Is't  the  Bank  that  ye  mane  1  an'  where  is  that  same, 

That  ud  harbour  a  spalpeen  like  me  '?  " 
"  Throth  indeed  thin,"  says  Frank,  "  its  the  new  Penny  Bank  ! 

Bring  some  coppers  an'  we'll  come  an'  see." 
So  away  dthin  we  wint,  and  a  shillin'  I  spint. 

An'  they  gave  me  a  nate  little  book, 
Green  outside,  wid  the  rules,  and  the  name  of  the  Schools, 

And  "  (53)  "  in  a  quare  lookin'  nook. 
Inside  there's  D — r.  and  N — o.  53,  an'  dthin,  a  C — r.  and  T.  D. 

That  same  manes  Tim  Doolan  d'ye  see ! 
An'  dthin  there's  some  squares,  and  some  printed  figares, 

All  in  brown,  as  I  never  did  see. 
I'll  put  the  addhress,  that  ye  mayn't  be  in  disthress,  * 

Whin  ye  set  up  a  Bank  at  Tralee, 
For  he  saves  a  power  of  thi-ouble,  and  helps  nearly  double, 

Two  pen-men  does  all,  d'ye  see  ! 
Where  was  I  at  all  1 — Oh  !  at  the  Penny  Bank  Hall, 

"  Frank,"  says  I,  "  it's  a  beautiful  plan. 
An'  now  from  this  minute,  I'm  goin'  to  begin  it, 

And  rU  save  more  nor  ever  I  can. 

*  "  Morgan's  Penny  Bank  Books,"  Yardley,  Binninghani, 
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I'll  be  no  more  a  fool,  nor  a  publican's  tool, 

Nor  hang  myself  out  for  a  chimney, 
But  it's  I  that'll  thry,  meself  to  deny. 

An'  that  same  I'll  begin  in  a  jimney." 

"  That's  a  bargain,"  says  Frank,  "  so  good  luck  to  the  Bank^ 

And  from  this  out,  meself'll  do  nather. 
For  in  smoke  what  I  spiut,  would  a'most  pay  the  rint, 

An'  the  dhrink,  be  a  swim  for  a  bather." 

Three  months  were  gone  by,  and  I'd  saved  pretty  nigh 

Five  pounds  out  of  what  I'd  ha'  spint. 
So,  "  Mother  jewel,"  says  I,  "  bring  y"r  pm-se  till  we  thiy, 

Will  we  raise  up  the  thrifle  of  rint." 

Oh  !  Mike  had  ye  booked,  how  the  poor  darlmt  look'd, 

Whin  I  up  and  I  tould  of  me  store. 
How  the  darlint  ould  crathur,  bam'd  in  every  fathure, 

W^id  the  joy  and  the  gladness  galore  ! 

"  Och  !  acushla  machree,"  says  Mother  to  me, 

"  But  Tim  y're  the  broth  of  a  boy  ; 
Throth  !  and  if  y'r  dead  dad,  was  here  me  dear  lad, 

He'd  be  kilt,  wid  the  love  and  the  joy  ! " 

To  the  Landlord  we  wint,  to  pay  the  back  rint, 

"  Well  be  honest  fint  thing  Mother  jewel," 
Says  his  honour,  quite  bright,  "  Tim  Doolan  y're  right, 

Y'r  hand,  Tim,  and  grant  ye  may  do  well." 

From  this  out  I  may  say,  we  riz  up,  all  one  way. 

And  meself  got  concaited  an'  proud, 
Added  table  to  chair,  but  for  sin  did'nt  care, 

If  'twas  dacent  an'  out  of  the  crowd. 

"  Cock  sure  "  of  me  strength,  bragg'd  and  boasted,  at  lengthy 

How  /  coiild  resist  all  timptation. 
Me  late  comrades  they  sueer'd,  in  return,  I  thim  jeer'd, 

And  match'd  meself  'gin  them  and  the  nation. 

Well !  one  Saturday  night,  I  beheld  such  a  sight, 

Half  the  town  was  mad  afther  a  throoper  ; 
Oh  !  he  did  look  so  grand,  wid  his  soord  in  his  hand, 

BaiTel'd  up  sthraight  as  hooped  by  a  cooper. 

Guess  now,  who  shoujd  it  be  !  why  my  cousin  d'ye  see, 

Come  on  furlough  from  Sabastopol, 
"  Och,  but  it's  good  for  me  sight,  so  y'r  come  from  the  fight 

Jim  Casey  ! !  ri-fol-der-ol-ol  !  !  " 

"  Come  Jimmy  asthore.  Mother's  there  at  the  door, 

But  it's  she  that  '11  proud  be  to  saize  ye, 
Y'r  welcome  machree,  come  neighboui"s,  make  free, 

Jim  Casey's  the  boy  that'll  plaize  ye." 

We'd  got  past  the  first  flush,  soys  Jim,  "  get  us  some  lush, 
Sure  I  never  could  thrive  on  dhry  nursin'." 

Och  ;  dthin  came  the  thrial,  to  give  Jim  the  denial  ! 
Me  bad  heart,  me  good  luck  was  nigh  cursin'. 
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So  says  Mother,  "  Jim  Casey,  see  that  bacon  so  racy, 

An'  eggs,  boy,  tay  an'  coffee  an'  mate. 
As  much  as  ever  ye  will,  take,  jewel,  y'r  fill, 

But  TMs  quite  done  wid  dhrinhin  iv  late." 

Whin  I  heard  Mother  tell,  of  me  change  that  befell, 

Me  heart  jump'd  right  into  me  shoes. 
An'  me  courage  all  wint,  an'  me  braggin'  was  spint, 
Meself  did'nt  know  how  to  refuse. 

Oh  dthin  !  did'nt  he  laugh,  and  he  called  me  a  calf, 

An'  me  Mother,  Oh,  did'nt  he  plague  her ! 
But  worser  nor  that,  he  says,  says  he,  "  Pat 

Y'r  an  ould  stingy,  hardfisted  nagur." 

Well,  that  biled  up  me  blood,  an'  I  ran  like  a  flood, 

Tt)  the  Bank,  for  to  dhraw  out  me  money, 
"  I'll  show  ye,"  says  I,  "  how  to  make  the  tin  fly, 

So  here  goes  for  a  spree  me  ould  honey." 

Whin  I  rushed  to  the  Bank,  Mr.  Brown,  he  look'd  lank, 
"  Ogh  !  "  says  I  "  I'm  come  down  for  me  savin's. 

For  I'm  takin  it  aisy,  wid  bould  Corporal  Casey, 
It's  small  bones  that  we'll  make  of  the  lavins." 

Dthin  he  tuck  down  me  name,  I  remimber  that  same, 

"  lla-payment,"  says  he,  "  for  Tim  Doolan," 
Says — "  all  right  Tim,"  quite  sleek,  "  call  agin  this  day  week," 

Throth  1  that  "  Notice  "  came  down  mighty  coolin'  ! 

"  Is  it  wait  for  a  week*?  !"  "yes,"  says  he  very  meek, 

Ogh  that's  no  use  at  all  to  me  dthin, 
For  the  Corporal's  gone,  on  Monday  at  one." 

"Eule  the  5th,  Tim,  read  over  agin." 

Whin  I  caftne  empty  back,  Corporal  Casey  look'd  black, 

But  he  spar'd  not  his  cash  in  the  laste, 
So  we  dhrank  and  we  smoked,  till  I  was  nigh  choked, 

Dthin  was  carried  home  worse  nor  a  baste. 

Faix,  next  day,  no  mistake,  was  Sunday,  the  wake, 

(Not  a  wake  for  the  dead  that  I  mane,) 
But  the  village  reharsin',  for  the  Devil's  devarsin', 

All  the  badness  ye  ever  can  name. 

To  the  wake  I  wint  aff,  wid  a  heart  an'  a  half, 

To  me  good  resolutions  good-bye, 
All  me  badness  came  back,  an'  the  good  "  got  the  sack,'* 

T  wint  home  wid  a  thumpin'  black  eye. 

Weeks  roll'd  head  over  heels,  I  was  deaf  to  appeals. 

Me  ould  sins  was'nt  goin'  to  be  bate. 
Whin  one  week's  ind,  says  Frank,  "  come,"  says  he,  "to  the  Bank," 

"Sorra  a  ha'porth,"  says  I  in  a  hate. 

Whin  I  seen  how  he  vex'd,  I  was  greatly  perplex'd, 

An'  I  up,  an'  began  to  relint. 
Whin  clear  off  was  the  man,  wid  me  legs  off  I  ran, 

And  sthraight  to  the  Penny  Bank  wint. 
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I  got  there  in  a  hate,  for  'twas  desp'rate  late, 

"  Hold  hard,  don't  shut  up  Sir,  jist  wait. 
Here's  five  shillin's,"  says  I,  "if  ye  don't  put  it  by, 

It's  the  "  Green  Di-agon's,"  sartin  as  fate  !  " 
Mr.  Brown  tuck  the  "  tin,"  when  he'd  let  me  in, 

"  Will  ye  sit  down  an'  wait  Tim  a  thrifle  ;  " 
His  looks  were  so  kind,  that  I  had'nt  the  mind, 

Me  betther  intintious  to  stifle. 
Whin  the  books  were  all  done,  an'  we  wor  alone. 

Says  he,    "Tim,  you've  both  vex'd  an'  you've  griev'd  me, 
Six  weeks  y'r  away,  what's  become  of  y'r  pay  1 

I  know  Tim  ye'U  never  deceive  me. 
I  was  'sham'd  to  reply,  and  somehow  looked  shy. 

But  he  spoke  like  a  man  wid  a  sowl. 
Put  his  hand  on  me  arm,  ah  !  that  settled  the  charm, 

So  I  up,  an'  I  tould  him  the  whole. 
I  blam'd  Coi-poral  Casey,  he'd  made  me  onaisy. 

And  he'd  been  the  cause  of  me  fall, 
Dthin  I  talked  of  me  fate,  an'  of  me  concait, 

Curs'd  me  pride  and  me  boastin'  and  all. 
"  Tim  me  boy,  never  heed,  reproaches  but  feed 

The  evils  that  dwell  in  our  heart. 
You've  now  had  a  pi'oof,  that  you  can't  keep  aloof 

From  the  Devil,  whin  he  plays  his  part." 
"  Tim  Doolan,  me  man,  thry  just  one  other  plan, 

It's  a  schame  that  never  can  fail, 
Will  ye  take  God's  own  Book,  read  the  15th  of  L\ike, 

An'  for  Heaven  an'  glory  set  sailf 
That  same  chapther  he  read,  an'  another  instead, 

"  Tim  remimber.  King  Solomon's  rule. 
Its  thruth  you  now  know,  for  its  breach  laid  you  low, 

"  He  that  trusts  his  oivn  heart  is  a  fool."  * 
I  wint  home  that  same  night,wid  a  spei'it  more  light, 

For  I  saw  there  was  hope  for  me  yet, 
I  read  an'  I  pray'd — I  felt  if  I  delay' d, 

The  blessin'  I  rever  might  get. 
Me  heart  had  sore  pains,  for  its  sins  an'  its  stains, 

And  no  comfort  at  all  could  I  see. 
Till  by  faith,  that  I  heard,  my  Redeemer's  own  word, 

"  Heavy-laden  ones,  come  unto  me."  t 
Months  an'  months  pass'd  away,  still  we'r  happy  all  day, 

'Taint  religion  that  makes  thim  long  faces, 
We've  comforts  all  round,  and  in  health  we  abound, 

I£s  the  dhritilc  and  the  smol'e  that  debases. 
But  now  my  cabin's  as  sweet,  as  a  bit  of  new  meat. 

Not  a  pipe  in't  for  friud  or  for  foe, 
I've  struck  down  at  the  root,  I  was  detarmin'd  to  do  it. 

So  I  writ  up  a  "  Notice  "  ye  know. 

*  Prov.  xxviii.  v.  26.  +  Matthew  xi.  t.  28. 
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i^  NOTICE  !  Frinds,  from  this  out,  mind  what  y'r  about, 
For  I've  done  wid  this  dhrinkin  and  foohn, 

NO  PIPES  and  NO  BEER,  is  allowed  to  come  here, 
Thim's  my  colors,— y'r  Sarvint, — TIM  DOOLAN. 

Och  !  Mike,  by-the-bye,  I'd  forgot  pretty  nigh, 

To  tell  ye,  Mike,  how  that  I'm  married, 
A  sweet  beautiful  crathur,  in  every  fathure, 

"  Good  Mary"  's  the  name  that  she  carried. 

She's  a  jewel  all  out,  and  takes  mother  about, 

An'  makes  all  the  place  nate  and  thrim, 
Linds  a  hand  to  the  neighbours,  and  evermore  labors, 

For  to  keep  our  hearts  lookin'  to  Him. 

Wasn't  I  right,  don't  ye  think,  that  I  left  off  the  dhrink, 

An'  that  p'isonin'  tobacco,  so  rank, 
An'  by  God's  help  that  I  took,  to  the  ould  ancient  Book, 

And  wint  into  the  New  Penny  Bank  ? 

Well,  Mike  boy,  good-bye, — there's  my  supper  I  spy, 

Polly  says  that  the  coffee's  a  coolin' 
Read  this  letther  all  round,  they'll  be  plazed  I'll  be  bound  ! 

Your  affectionate  Brother— TIM  DOOLAN. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  A  TRAP  TO  CATCH  A  SUNBEAM,"  "  OLD  JOLIFFE,"  ETC. 

H  !  my  dear,  young  folks  are  too  apt  to  think  their  mother 
wrong,  but  there  wouldn't  be  much  harm  done  if  they  do  as 
you  did,  only  think  them  wrong  but  mind  what  they  tell 
'em  all  the  same.  Mostly  at  these  fai-mhouse  places  there's 
hard  work,  early  and  late,  for  young  girls  who  haven't 
done  growing,  and  who  are  sure  from  over-lifting  or 
getting  a  chill,  to  come  home  fit  for  nothing,  running 
up  a  doctors  bill,  or  having  to  go  to  the  Hospital.  I 
always  said  my  girls,  if  ever  I  had  any,  should  stop  at 
home  till  I  could  get  them  good  service  in  a  gentleman's  family,  and 
thank  God  for  enabling  me  to  keep  my  word — it's  been  a  hard  struggle, 
Alice  dear,  to  bring  you  all  up—  father  and  I  have  had  many  a  sleep- 
less hour  talking  over  how  we  should  manage,  and  there  have  been  hard 
winters,  when  we've  thought  we  must  all  go  in  the  Union,  but  we  put 
our  trust  above,  and  God  always  sent  us  friends  to  help  us  through. 
Mi-s.  Temple  says,  since  she  first  came  here,  she's  always  had  her  eye 
on  us,  because  we  was  always  clean  and  decent,  and  kept  our  Church 
so  regular,  and  I'm  sure  she  has  been  a  true  friend  to  us  :  however, 
dear,  we  must  not  sit  here  gossipping,  we've  only  a  week  to  get  you 
ready,  and  we  must  put  our  wits  to  work,  for  it  will  cost  something." 

"  Yes,  mother,  that's  all  that  troubles  me,  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from,  for  though  I'm  pretty  well  set  up  for  imder-things — for  I 
bought  them  with  the  money  I  got  for  my  work — I've  no  aprons  nor 
caps,  and  I  want  one  more  print  dress,  and  a  pair  of  boots." 
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Her  mother  smiled,  and  rising  went  to  a  box,  wliich  she  unlocked,, 
and  taking  out  a  half-sovereign,  held  it  up  before  Alice. 

"  I've  been  a  long  time  saving  it  dear,  but  as  soon  as  I  thought  you 
were  getting  old  enough  for  service,  I  kept  putting  away  little  by  little 
that  I  might  get  you  some  clothes,  and  we'll  go  off  when  father's  had 
his  tea,  to  the  shop,  and  buy  what  you  want,  you  shall  go  tidy  to  your 
first  place,  my  bonny  girl."  And  the  good  mother  patted  kindly 
Alice's  face,  which  ivas  a  bonny  one  truly,  but  she  herself,  could  only 
kiss  the  patient,  loving,  self-denying  mother,  for  her  heart  was  too  full 
for  words.  They  were  just  preparing  to  set  out  for  their  walk  to  the 
shop,  when  a  servant  from  the  Vicarage  arrived,  with  a  large  parcel, 
she  said  her  mistress  had  sent  for  Alice,  and  when  with  trembling  de- 
light Alice  opened  it,  she  found  it  contained  two  pretty  pink  dresses, 
and  a  dozen  yards  of  long  cloth. 

.   "  There  mother,   dear  mother,  now  I   needn't  have  your  savings  ; 
see,  father,  oh  !  how  kind,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed,  surely,"  said  her  father. 

"  We  must  buy  the  boots  you  know  though,"  said  her  mother,  "  and 
the  caps,  but  it  won't  take  all  the  money,  certainly  ;  and  I  feared  we 
shorJd  not  have  got  you  a  dress  with  my  grand  savings,  as  you  wanted, 
boots,  so  I  should  have  got  uncle  to  make  them,  and  pay  him  a  little 
at  a  time,  but  now  I  think  we'll  buy  them  at  Mr.  Smith's  outright 
and  pay  for  them."  And  so  when  Alice  had  sufficiently  examined  her 
present,  she  and  her  mother  started  for  the  shop,  and  the  next  few 
days  found  them  busily  employed  in  making  up  the  articles  ;  and  on 
the  following  Monday,  with  a  face  radiant  with  hope  and  happiness, 
though  a  few  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes  as  she  kissed  her  mother, 
Alice  started  to  take  up  her  abode  in  her  first  place,  and  soon  her 
mistress  could  see  how  well  the  girl  had  profited  by  her  good  mother's 
teaching,  and  fully  satisfied  did  she  feel  that  as  long  as  she  required  a 
nurse,  Alice  Mason  should  remain  with  her,  unless  she  were  called 
upon  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  wife  herself. 

Two  or  three  years  passed  on,  and  many  a  happy  Sunday  evening  had 
Alice  spent  at  home,  telling  her  parents  how  comfortable  she  was,  how 
kind  they  all  were  to  her ;  and  at  length,  one  Sunday  she  came  to  tell 
them  the  family  were  all  going  away  to  stay  in  London,  and  that  she 
was  going  too  of  course  ;  she  had  now  two  little  children  to  take  charge 
of,  and  justly  proud  she  was  of  the  confidence  her  mistress  placed 
in  her.  Many  an  earnest  injunction  did  both  father  and  mother  give 
her  that  evening  before  she  left,  on  the  necessity  of  careful  steady 
conduct  in  London.  They  had  never  themselves  seen  the  wonderful 
city,  but  only  knew  of  it  as  a  dangerous  place,  full  of  temptations  to 
evil,  and  were  terrified  at  the  thought  of  Alice  going  there  ;  but  she 
assured  them  that  they  need  have  no  fear,  that  she  would  write  to 
them  often,  and  with  such  a  kind  and  careful  mistress  she  should  be 
quite  safe  :  and  with  this  assurance  to  her  parents,  and  promises  to 
her  younger  sisters  and  brothers,  to  send  them  something  from  London, 
which  much  delighted  them,  Alice  took  her  leave,  but  poor  Mrs. 
Mason  could  not  help  a  few  large  tears  falling,  as  she  watched  her  out 
of  sight,  for  it  was  the  first  of  her  children  she  had  parted  from,  and 
she  could  not  get  over  the  feeling  that  London  was  a  dreadful  place, 
and  that  it  was  a  terrible  long  journey  to  go.     However,  a  few  lines 
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from  Alice  to  announce  her  safe  arrival,  satisfied  her  anxieties  as  to  her 
safety,  and  in  a  week's  time  she  wrote  a  long  letter,  saying  how  much 
better  she  liked  the  country  than  Loudon,  though  it  was  such  a  grand 
place,  and  so  much  to  be  seen  and  done ;  "  and  who  do  you  think 
mother,  I  have  fallen  in  with,"  the  letter  went  on  to  say,  "  why  Susan 
Jennings,  she's  at  service  here,  and  so  smart,  servant  of  all  work  at  a 
chemist's,  she  tells  me  ;  she  says  she  never  gets  out  till  the  evening, 
but  she  likes  that  best,  and  goes  out  most  evenings.  I  cannot  think 
how  she  can  like  to  do  so,  I  am  afraid  to  go  out  then,  and  wouldn't  if 
I  might,  but  mistress  won't  let  any  of  us  go  out  after  dark,  only  cook, 
who  mistress  says  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  herself  Dear  mother, 
Susan  says  she  is  let  go  to  Church  every  other  Sunday,  but  she  always 
takes  a  walk  in  the  Park  instead,  as  it  does  her  more  good  than  being 
mewed  up  in  a  close  Church.  Dear  mothei-,  I  think  this  is  very 
shocking,  for  it  seems  to  me  in  this  great  noisy  place  one  wants  oftener 
to  ask  God  to  take  care  of  us  thau  in  the  quiet  country,  and  when  I 
am  listening  to  the  prayers,  I  can  think  that  you  and  dear  father  are 
saying  the  same  words,  and  that  does  seem  so  comforting — well,  I  must 
stop,  for  it  is  time  to  see  to  the  children's  dinner — tell  father  not  to  be 
uneasy  about  me,  and  don't  you  either,  mother,  for  I  am  very  happy 
and  very  quiet. 

"  Your  affectionate  and  dutiful  daughter, 

"Alice  Mason." 

This  letter  was  a  great  comfort  to  Alice's  parents,  for  they  felt  now 
a  hope  that  their  dear  girl  would  come  back  to  them  unspoilt  by  this 
her  first  contact  with  the  world,  but  they  felt  sorry  for  the  account  of 
their  neighbour's  child,  they  could  not  but  fear  a  bad  ending  to  such 
a  bad  beginning. 

Well,  a  few  weeks  soon  went  by,  and  the  Vicarage  party  returned  home, 
and  very  very  happy  was  the  next  Sunday  evening  that  Alice  spent 
"with  her  father  and  mother,  telling  of  all  her  adventures,  and  of  the 
wonders  of  London.  Her  mistress  had  kindly  made  her  a  present  of 
half-a-sovereign,  that  she  might  buy  something  in  the  beautiful  shops, 
and  she  had  bought  her  mother  a  gown,  and  her  father  a  handker- 
chief, and  her  brother  and  sister  a  book  each ;  and  these  presents  had 
to  be  shown  and  delivered,  and  there  was  so  much  to  hear,  and  so  much 
to  tell,  that  the  evening  passed  away  so  rapidly,  they  could  scarcely 
believe  the  clock  spoke  the  truth  when  it  gave  warning  for  nine 
o'clock. 

"Well,  I  must  go,  really,"  said  Alice,  "  and  mother,  shall  I  just  tap 
next  door,  and  tell  Mrs.  Jennings  I've  seen  Susan — I  forgot  to  name 
that  I  saw  her  again  after  I  wrote  to  you— and  she  told  me  she  was 
going  to  leave,  that  her  mistress  had  told  her  she  was  dirty  and  un- 
tidy ;  poor  girl,  she  looked  so,  I'm  sure,  when  I  saw  her,  but  perhaps 
Mrs.  Jennings  would  take  it  kind  if  I  just  said  I'd  seen  her." 

"  Well,  perhaps  she  will,  dear,  but  don't  stop  talking,  or  you'll  get 
late." 

Mrs.  Jennings  opened  the  door  to  Alice's  knock,  and  even  in  the 
hurried  glance  she  gave  round  the  room,  she  could  see  the  contrast 
between  that  home  and  her  mother's.  Jennings,  in  his  working- 
clothes,  was  lolling  on  two  chairs,  smoking  his  pipe,  the  two  youngest 
children  were  eating  cold  potatoes  with  their  fingers,  on  a  filthy  dirty 
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cloth,  •which  covered  the  table,  and  which,  with  some  meat  and  cheese, 
seemed  to  have  comprised  their  supper,  (and  a  very  good  one  too,  if  it 
had  only  had  the  sauce  without  which  no  meal  can  be  agreeable,  viz., 
cleanliness  ;)  a  flaring  guttering  candle  was  in  a  dirty  candlestick, 
and  in  short,  nothmg  could  look  more  comfortless,  or  more  unlike  her 
mother's  bright,  neat  room.  She  qiiickly  said  all  she  had  to  say,  and 
wishing  Mrs.  Jennings  "  Good-night,"  hurried  away,  no  longer  wonder- 
ing that  poor  Susan  was  dirty  and  untidy,  coming  from  such  a  home. 

And  so  the  time  went  on,  Summer  and  Winter  following  one  another, 
and  Alice  kept  her  place  and  had  twice  had  her  wages  raised,  and  now 
we  shall  find  her  going  of  an  evening  to  her  mother's  with  a  compan- 
ion, who  was  always  a  welcome  guest  there,  for  he  was  loved  by  Alice, 
and  was  worthy  of  that  love ;  and  the  father  and  mother  were  glad  to 
think  they  might  live  to  see  their  darling  with  a  kind  protector  before 
they  were  gathered  to  their  rest.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  miller, 
and  woiild  inherit  a  nice  little  property,  so  that  there  was  every  prospect 
of  worldly  comfort  for  Alice  as  well. 

The  miller  and  his  wife  highly  approved  of  their  son's  choice,  for 
they  had  known  Alice  from  her  childhoood,  and  knew  that  so  good  and 
dutiful  a  daughter  would  make  a  good  wife,  and  the  kind  old  miller 
said  that  as  he  should  like  to  see  them  happy  befoi'e  he  died,  he  would 
have  them  marry  at  once,  and  come  home  to  them,  he  was  not  afraid 
they  should  quarrel,  neither  was  Alice,  and  so  the  bells  of  the  old 
church  soon  shook  the  tower  with  their  meny  peal  in  honour  of 
the  wedding  of  gentle  Alice  Mason  and  Robert  Allan  :  and  with  hand- 
some presents  from  her  master  and  mistress  and  the  children,  valued 
tokens  of  their  respect  and  affection  for  her,  Alice  begins  her  new  life, 
and  her  new  duties.  Here  we  might  end  as  the  Fairy  tales  do  with 
saying,  "  she  lived  happy  ever  after,"  but  that  our  Tale  purposes  to 
be  of  Two  lives,  and  therefore  it  must  close  on  a  far  less  happy  scene, 
but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  more  common  one. 

Knowing  nothing  of  sei-vice  from  the  miserable  places  she  had  been 
in  in  her  own  village,  and  having  learned  no  neat  or  useful  ways  at 
home,  how  could  there  be  any  hope  that  poor  Susan  Jennings  would 
ever  make  a  good  servant  %  She  went  from  place  to  place,  seldom  stay- 
ing much  more  than  a  month  at  any,  spending  what  little  money  she 
got  on  tawdry  cheap  finery,  having  had  no  principles  instilled  into  her 
of  carefulness  or  economy,  so  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  learn  that  she 
is  soon  at  home  again  on  her  parents'  hands,  worse  off"  for  clothes  than 
when  she  went  away,  and  that  she  might  have  been  seen  ragged  and 
dirty  in  the  Chui'chyard,  watching  that  bright  wedding  w^th  feelings  of 
mingled  envy  and  despair,  pitying  her  owti  "  want  of  luck,"  and  won- 
dering why  Alice  had  been  so  much  more  fortunate  !  Poor  girl  !  cer- 
tainly on  her  mother's  head  must  rest  the  most  blame,  how  from  that 
neglected  slatternly  home  could  she  hope  to  send  forth  a  child  to  work 
her  way  respectably  in  the  woi'ld  %  Susan  turns  home  again  as  the 
little  procession  winds  out  of  sight  and  thinks  the  best  thing  for  her 
to  do  is  to  try  to  get  married  and  not  to  work  and  slave  for  nothing  as 
she  has  done,  and  so  she  soon  makes  acquaintance  with  a  laboui-ing 
man  whom  her  mother  takes  in  to  lodge  with  them,  notwithstandinor 
they  are  too  crowded  for  comfort  and  decency  as  it  is.  And  he  a  poor 
silly  fellow  is  flattered  by  the  preference  she  so  evidently  shews  him, 
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aud  offers  to  marry  her ;  the  weak  parents  make  no  objection,  one 
room  is  taken  in  a  house  in  the  village  for  them,  and  with  no  previous 
savings,  no  clothes  but  those  she  stands  up  in,  which  they  have  man- 
aged to  purchase  for  her,  Susan  Jennings,  a  few  months  after  Alice, 
commences  her  new  life  and  her  new  duties. 

And  again  the  years  roll  on,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason,  and  the 
old  miller  and  his  wife,  are  resting  beneath  the  sod  in  the  Church- 
yard, and  young  Mrs.  Allan,  healthy  and  blooming  as  a  rose,  comes 
each  Sunday  after  service  with  her  husband  and  little  ones,  and  pays 
a  visit  to  their  graves,  and  then  with  sobered  face,  with  tears  slightly 
dimming  her  bright  eyes,  returns  to  her  happy  home  where  the  tender 
love  of  her  husband  and  her  children  comfort  her  for  the  loss  of  that 
true  mother,  and  she  prays  that  she  may  so  follow  her  example  on 
earth  that  she  may  join  her  in  that  bright  home  whither  she  humbly 
believes  she  is  gone.  But  on  one  of  those  peaceful  Sundays,  a  visitor 
to  the  Union  might  have  seen  stretched  on  one  of  the  beds  in  the 
sick  ward,  the  dying  form  of  Susan  Jennings  ;  entire  want  of  man- 
agement of  her  husband's  small  wages  and  a  fast  increasing  family, 
had  driven  the  wretched  couple  to  despair,  and  to  drown  it  they  had 
both  recourse  to  strong  drink  ;  in  a  fit  of  drunken  ill  humour  her  hus- 
band had  struck  her  down,  left  her,  and  did  not  come  back  that  night. 
She  was  within  a  few  days  of  her  confinement,  and  a  humane  neighbour 
seeing  her  in  so  sad  a  plight,  had  her  conveyed  to  the  Union.  She 
had  been  there  but  a  few  days,  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child, 
and  was  now  herself  going  to  give  account  of  the  "  deeds  done  in  the 
flesh;"  no  tidings  could  be  heard  of  her  husband,  she  asked  once  to 
see  him  and  said  she  forgave  him,  but  her  last  words  which  should 
make  every  parent  tremble  as  they  awaken  the  memory  of  their  heavy 
responsibility,  were,  "  Oh  !  mother,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  all  this," 
and  so  she  died,  and  was  buried,  with  no  one  to  mourn  her  or  to  miss 
her ;  her  children  lived  on  in  the  Workhouse,  for  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  their  father,  and  the  dank  weeds  and  long  grass  soon  grew 
over  her  grave,  and  she  passed  out  of  mind  and  was  forgotten. 

What  more  have  I  to  tell,  the  moral  of  the  tale  speaks,  I  think,  for 
itself,  a  warning  to  those  who  marry  with  hardly  a  thought  of  the 
serious  duties  they  thereby  bring  upon  themselves,  and  I  would  have 
all  Wives  and  Mothers  who  may  read  this  little  history,  to  ask  them- 
selves is  there  a  lesson  here  for  me  %  Am  I  keeping  the  injunction  of 
the  Apostle,  "to  be  devout,  chaste,  a  Iceeper  at  horned  loving  my  hus- 
band and  children,  and  striving  earnestly  to  do  my  duty  to  them.  If 
they  can  answer  these  questions,  happy  are  they,  for  then  will  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  however  their  children  may  turn 
out,  (and  even  with  the  most  careful  nurture  there  may  be  one  black 
sheep  in  the  fold,)  the  All-Merciful  will  know  and  take  into  account 
that  the  fault  was  not  theirs,  but  that  they  "  have  done  what  they 
could." 
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|VERY  one  knows  the  Purple  Crocus,  as  it  is  seen  in  gardens, 
but  all  may  not  be  aware  that  it  gi'ows  wild  in  many  parts 

of   England.      In  the  months 
of  April  and   May,   the   mea- 
dows in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nottingham     are     covered    so 
closely   with   the    Spring  Cro- 
cus, that  they   look  at   a    dis- 
tance as  if  they  were  flooded  ! 
The    same    appearance    is    re- 
peated, though  in  a  less  strik- 
ing degree,  in  October,  during 
the   blooming  of  the   "Naked 
Flowering   Crocus,"  so    called, 
because  the  leaves  have  spi-uno- 
up  and  withered  in  the  sum- 
mer.      But    though    beautiful 
to     look     upon,     the     crocus 
leaves  make    the  herbage    al- 
most useless.      The   flower   of 
the  Colchicum,  (from  the  bulbs 
and    seeds    of    which    is    pre- 
pared   the     well-known     gout 
medicine,)     diff'ers    but    little 
in  colour  and  foi-m   from  this 
crocus,    though    it    is    of  quite    a    difter- 
ent  family.       The  Safii-on  Crocus,  which 
is     also    purple,     was     introduced    mto 
England   in   the  reign   of  Edward  III., 
and   was    extensively  grown    at   Saflron 
Walden,  in    Essex.       This   species   may 
be    distinguished     from     all    othei-s    by    the 
yellow  stigmas  which  hang  out  of  the  flower, 
instead    of    being    upright.       These    stig-mas, 
when  dried,   form  the  safii-on  sold   in   shops; 
that    grown    in    our    temperate    chmate    is 
considered  of    a   much    better    quality   than 
the    drug    which    comes  from    abroad,    but,  not- 
withstanding,  its  cultiA-ation  in  this   country  has 
declined.     It   was  fonnerly  used  much  in   medi- 
cme.     In  Salmon's  Herbal  (1710,)  we   find  that 
"safii-on   in    barley    broth"    was    given    for    the 
plague.       The  Yellow  Crocus  was  first  cultivated 
in   England    in   the    reign   of    Queen   Elizabeth, 
when    Gerard   praises    it    as    "a   pleasant  plant 
that    bringeth   forth    yellow    flowers."       Homer, 
who    wi-ote    nine    hundi-ed   years    before    Christ, 
speaks    of    the  mountains  glowing  with    "flowery 
crocuses."  e.  b_ 
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Efje  mti  f^ouse,  anti  it^  Inmates.* 

N  a  summer  night,  not  long  ago,  a  woman  started  up  hastily 
from  her  sleep — what  strange  noise  was  it  she  had  heard  1 
She  could  see  no- 
thing, hear  no- 
thing now  ;  all 
was  dai'kness  and 
silence.  She  got 
up  and  struck  a 
light,  and  stared 
around,  but  everything  look- 
ed as  it  did  when  the  early 
night  closed  in.  The  room 
was  a  back  garret,  in  a 
dingy  alley  in  London 
depths  ;  one  amidst  a  num- 
ber like  itself,  a  thread  in 
the  web  of  a  spider  :  the 
window  had  scarcely  any 
glass  in  it,  but  was  patched 
up  somehow  to  keep  out  the 
air  ;  on  the  decayed  and 
rotten  floor  slept  the  master 
of  the  room,  a  bookbinder ; 
on  the  same  floor  slept  also 
four  children,  and  aunt  Jane. 
As  the  woman  gazed  about 
the  room,  she  perceived  that 
her  sister  also  was  awake. 
They  held  a  whispering  con- 
sultation as  to  what  the 
noise  might  be  ;  it  certainly 
came  from  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  sounded  like  the  unloading  of  a 
cart-load  of  bricks ;  yet  nothing  was  to  be  seen  out  of  its  place  ;  so 
after  a  while  they  put  out  the  light,  and  laid  themselves  down  on  the 
floor  again.  The  morning  came  :  the  imhappy  poor  family  knew  well 
enough  the  probable  cause  of  their  night  alarm  ;  they  knew  the  house 
was  not  safe.  Already  had  the  plaster  fallen  from  the  ceiling,  the 
bricks  from  the  fire-place  ;  one  of  the  stall's  had  fallen  in,  and  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  rooms,  was  entirely  gone  ;  yet  they  dared  not  say 
anything  :  if  they  took  away  the  character  of  the  place,  they  were 
afraid  the  landlord  would  make  them  leave,  and  sad  as  the  shelter  of 
the  Old  House  was,  and  difficult  as  it  was  to  pay  Is.  6d.,  for  which 
the  landlord  made  his  weekly  call,  it  was  better  than  the  streets. 
This  week  too  the  Is.  6d.  was  not  ready.  Saturday  night  came,  and 
with  it  the  landlord,  but  there  was  no  Is.  6d.  Sunday  morning  came, 
and  with  it  the  landlord  ;  but  still  there  was  no  Is.  6d.  The  book- 
binder and  his  wife  were  not  the  only  inmates  of  the  Old  House. 
The  floor  below  them  was  occupied  by  two  families.     In  the  back 

*  From  "Castle  Rag,  and  its  Dependencies,"  by  Miss_^M.  A.  Barber. 
London  :  Nisbet  and  Co.    2s, 
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room  lived  a  man  named  Palmer  and  his  wife,  with  three  sons  and 
one  daughter  ;  in  the  front  room,  another  man  and  his  wife,  this  man, 
Sibert,  was  paralytic.  The  neighbours  of  the  upper  story  found  in 
Mrs.  Palmer  a  wiUing  listener  to  the  tale  of  strange  sounds.  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  quite  sure  the  house  would  fall  some  day,  and  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer's husband  was  quite  sure  she  was  always  thinking  so.  Mrs. 
Palmer,  however,  had  some  cause  for  discontent.  She  was  always- 
fancying  she  heard  odd  noises,  especially  in  one  comer  of  the  room, 
near  the  fire-place,  where  her  children's  bed  was  spread  out,  And 
the  boards  there  were  so  rotten  and  decayed,  that  when  she  stepped  the 
floor  came  up,  and  she  had  to  put  them  down  again  as  well  as  she- 
could.  The  Palmers  were  better  off  than  their  fiiends  in  the  gaiTct, 
they  paid  2s.  per  week  for  their  room,  and  they  had  two  beds  in  it ; 
besides  which,  the  rent  was  paid  regularly,  and  therefore  Mrs.  Palmer 
could  grumble  to  the  landlord  when  he  made  his  weekly  rounds  ;  a. 
privilege  she  did  not  fail  to  avail  herself  of.  "  Look  here,"  she  said  to 
him  on  one  occasion,  "  at  this  great  crack  by  the  fire-place,  the 
children  will  fall  through  some  day  into  the  cellar  ;"  and  indeed, 
■when  you  looked  through  the  crack,  you  could  just  see  into  the  cellar. 
"  It  shall  be  looked  to,"  said  the  landlord,  standing  at  the  door,  and 
eyeing  the  crack  from  the  place  where  he  stood. 

That  Sunday  evening  the  voices  of  the  old  walls  again  terrified  Mrs. 
Palmer  ;  all  day  long  Sibert  had  been  hammering  at  his  door,  putting- 
on  a  lock  ;  "  I  don't  think  any  of  i;s  will  want  locks  or  bolts  long," 
said  the  frightened  woman  ;  "  I  don't  think  the  house  will  stand  long."' 
The  week  came  and  brought  its  usual  labom-s  :  the  voices  of  the  old 
walls  wei'e  forgotten,  or  if  they  spoke  there  were  none  to  hear.  Mrs. 
Palmer  went  out  for  a  day's  washing  when  she  could  get  it ;  and  then 
Elizabeth  her  eldest  daughter,  about  fourteen,  took  care  of  the  baby. 
Poor  as  they  wei*e,  Elizabeth  was  a  pretty,  well-conducted  girl,  and  a 
favourite  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  happened  Mrs.  Palmer  had  a  day's 
washing  on  Tuesday,  and  veiy  tired  she  was  when  she  came  home  ; 
however  she  brought  Is.  6d.  with  her,  which  precious  treasure  she- 
carefully  put  under  her  bed.  The  poor  go  early  to  bed  :  often  in  the- 
country,  long  before  day  has  closed,  every  cottage  light  is  out,  every" 
window  shut  up  ;  early  then,  about  nine  o'clock,  Elizabeth  and  the- 
children  went  to  bed  in  their  own  corner,  leaving  their  mother  up, 
cooking  her  husband's  supper,  and  Palmer  standing  by  ;  the  eldest 
boy  of  the  family  had  not  come  home  from  work.  Again  the  melan- 
choly tones  of  the  old  walls  were  heard,  low  and  ominous  in  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer's ears.  "  Ob,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  sure  the  house  is  falling  !  " 
"Oh!"  said  her  husband,  "you're  always  thinking  so;  it's  Sibert 
sharpening  his  knife  !  "  "  But,"  said  Mi's.  Palmer,  "  that  would  not 
make  the  walls  crack,  nor  the  dust  fall,"  and  she  looked  to  the  corner- 
of  the  room,  on  the  floor  where  her  children  were  sleeping,  and  whence 
she  fancied  the  sound  came  ;  her  husband  made  no  further  answer, 
they  sat  down  to  supper,  and  then  went  to  bed.  A  few  minutes  after- 
midnight,  Mrs.  Palmer  awoke,  baby  was  ciyiug  ;  she  got  up  and  walk- 
ed the  room  with  him.  All  was  silent  around  her  ;  everyone  in  the- 
house  seemed  asleep.  Again  the  old  walls  spoke  in  their  low  fearful 
tone.  She  held  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  walked  the  room.  Could 
she  be  mistaken  ?     The  floor  under  her  seemed  to  shake.     This  time- 
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the  bookbinder  too  heard  the  strange  sounds  ;  he  had  been  busy  pre- 
paring his  work  for  the  next  day,  and  it  was  nearly  midnight  before 
he  had  laid  himself  down,  on  the  dirty  rotten  floor,  on  which  was  his 
bed.  Wearied  and  soxTowful  he  slept,  but  he  hardly  slept,  when  he 
was  roused  by  the  strange  sounds.  "  Hark  ! "  he  said  to  his  wife, 
"  how  it  is  hailing  ! "  but  the  stars  peeped  through  the  broken  window, 
and  showed  all  was  calm  without.  "  No  such  thiug,"  said  his  wife, 
"but  the  house  is  on  fire  !  "  for,  as  she  uttered  the  words,  she  per- 
ceived a  rent  in  the  hearth,  through  which  a  bright  light  was  shining 
up  from  below.  In  moment  a  terrific  sound  pierced  through  the 
heart  of  the  dull  alley,  and  the  house  fell  with  a  i-attling  crash  ;  all 
that  the  amazed  spectators  who  rushed  to  the  spot  could  see,  was  a 
black,  impenetrable  cloud  of  dust ;  all  they  could  hear,  the  groans  and 
shrieks  proceeding  from  its  darkness.  And  there  the  crowd  stood — 
gathered  from  among  such  as  are  abroad  in  the  London  streets  after 
midnight — the  policeman, — the  costermonger, — the  bricklayer, — the 
chimney-sweep, — the  cabman,  gazing  in  unutterable  horror  and  com- 
passion at  the  ruins  before  them.  Until  the  cloud  of  black  dust 
should  have  settled  down,  nothing  could  be  done,  and  they  stood  face 
to  face  with  it,  watching  with  intense  interest  its  subsiding.  Then, 
instantly,  they  set  to  work,  to  open  this  living  grave.  Near  the  en- 
trance of  the  house,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  they  found  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer ;  mother  and  child  both  safe ;  them  they  carried  to  a  neighbour's 
house.  Deep  groans  still  sounding  from  the  ruins,  quickened  the  hu- 
mane and  courageous  labourers  in  their  task.  The  chimney-sweep 
and  the  bricklayer  made  prodigious  efforts,  which  were  soon  rewai'ded 
by  the  sight  of  our  poor  friends  of  the  garret,  the  bookbinder's  wife, 
with  her  hahj  too,  clasped  living  in  her  mother's  arms  ;  a  beam  had 
fallen  across  her  shoulder,  which,  though  it  pressed  painfully  upon 
her,  protected  her  during  the  fall  of  the  other  ruins,  and  in  this  mo- 
ment of  terror,  the  mother  had  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  hold  her 
infant  under  the  beam,  by  which  its  life  was  saved.  The  poor  little 
thing  however  was  much  hurt,  and  carried  off  to  the  hospital,  together 
with  Aunt  Jane,  the  bookbinder  himself,  who  had  fallen  right  through 
to  the  ground,  and  Sibert  and  his  wife,  all  stricken  and  suffering. 
With  such  vigour  and  ability  had  the  chimney-sweep  and  his  friends 
worked,  that  only  half-an-hour  had  passed,  since  the  fall  of  the  house, 
when  they  brought  out  Mrs.  King  and  her  baby.  Still  there  were 
some  left  under  the  ruins  ;  Palmer,  the  pretty  young  Elizabeth  and 
her  little  brothei"S  :  they  worked  on  lifting  away  bricks,  beams,  rub- 
bish ;  another  half-hour  passed — still  they  worked  on,  but  still  they 
found  no  one — and  they  heard  no  groans  under  the  ruins  now — 
another  half-an-hour  passed  and  anothei* — they  had  now  moved  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ruins,  and  had  got  down  to  the  cellar  of 
the  house  ;  Palmer,  Elizabeth,  and  the  lads,  were  still  missing.  They 
began  to  examine  the  cellai',  and  here  to  their  joy  they  found  Palmer 
and  the  boys,  apparently  quite  uninjured  ;  they  carried  them  out  into 
the  open  air  of  heaven  ;  but  though  their  bodies  were  still  wai'm,  there 
seemed  no  breath  in  them  ;  they  too,  were  carried  away  to  the  hospi- 
tal ;  they  never  breathed  again,  the  bodies  got  gradually  colder  ;  they 
were  dead,  not  crushed  by  the  ruins,  but  suffocated  by  that  frightful 
dust. 
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And  now  where  was  the  favourite  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  modest 
and  pretty  Elizabeth  %  Deeply  hidden  still  in  the  depths  of  that  living 
grave.  The  fearless  and  kind-hearted  men  worked  on,  all  through  the 
hoTU-s  of  the  night,  till  morning  twilight  began  to  dawn,  when,  in  her 
night-dress,  just  as  she  was  when  the  bed  on  which  she  was  lyiug  gave 
way  beneath  her,  they  found  Elizabeth  quite  dead,  quite  uninjui-ed  ; 
she  was  suflFocated,  like  the  others,  by  the  dust-cloud.  They  earned 
her  to  the  dead-house  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  ;  in  her  there  was  no 
hope  of  life. 

A  jury  was  assembled,  the  story  heard,  witnesses  examined,  evidence 
taken.  A  policeman  did  not  see  that  the  house  was  worse  looking  out- 
side than  many  others,  indeed,  not  so  bad.  Two  gentlemen  had  been 
to  survey  the  house  about  three  years  before  :  they  wished  the  house 
was  pulled  down,  and  asked  the  people  why  they  did  not  leave  :  one 
would  not  enter  the  house,  would  not  venture  upstairs.  It  was  rented 
as  "  an  Old  House."  The  wood  was  worm-eaten,  the  rafters  were  de- 
cayed. The  number  of  people  in  the  house  was  greater  than  the  old 
decaying  timbers  would  bear.  The  landlord  did  not  see  anything  the 
matter  with  the  house,  except  that  a  step  on  the  stairs  was  loose,  and 
a  board  by  the  fire-place.  The  city  authorities  complained  of  the  state 
of  the  house.  The  liouse  was  out  of  repair,  but  not  dangerous.  No- 
body thought — nobody  knew — nobody  considered — nobody  had  ob- 
served. Such  was  the  evidence  ;  but  the  ciy  of  the  bereaved  mother, 
the  fatherless  child,  and  the  maimed  poor,  went  up  to  heaven. 


aaijafs  to  fir  tone  faWj  minttx  lEhenings  ?" 

ELL,  let  us  think  about  it  :  for  we're  not  dormice,  and  we 
J.  don't  want  to  sleep  away  all  the  dark  hours  between  suu- 
*^  set  and  sunrise.  Candlelight  and  fires — they  cost  some- 
thing, 'tis  true,  and  maybe  some  of  us  don't  feel  quite  so 
well-to-do  this  winter  time  as  we  did  in  summer.  But  still 
it  is  pleasant,  too,  to  have  a  bit  of  time  at  home,  to  get 
acquainted  with  our  children,  whom  we  don't  see  much  of 
when  we  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they're  up  in  the  morning 
and  maybe  don't  come  back  till  they're  put  to  bed  at 
night.  Well,  here's  one  thing  for  winter  evenings,  we  can  do  some- 
thing even  without  much  candlelight. 

"  Where's  the  place  on  the  earth's  wide  face 
Like  our  own  fireside  1" 

Come  then,  and  let's  see  how  the  bairns  have  come  on  in  their  learn- 
ing. Maybe  one  can  say  \is  a  Psalm  or  a  bit  of  the  Gospel,  and 
another  a  hymn.  And  then  we  may  ask  them  a  question  or  two  out 
of  the  Bible,  and  perhaps  light  the  caudle  then,  and  fetch  down  the 
Book,  and  take  one  by  one  to  read  us  a  few  verses.  Oh  !  the  long  light 
summer  days  are  pleasant,  with  plenty  of  work  and  plenty  of  sunshine, 
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but  after  all,  there's  somethiug  quite  as  pleasant  in  our  own  fireside. 
But  now  the  good  mother  says  it's  time  for  the  children  to  go  to  bed, 
so  Good-night  all,  my  darlings,  and  God  bless  you. 

Now  for  the  bigger  lads.  How  can  we  make  the  home  fireside  plea- 
sant for  them  too,  and  save  them  from  wanting  to  stop  out  at  night, 
and  from  all  the  dangers  of  bad  company  1  They  have  been  at  work,  may- 
be, and  want  a  bit  of  amusement.  Well,  we  must  let  them  have  some- 
thing that  they  like,  and  yet  that  has  no  sin  in  it.  Perhaps  one  has 
a  liking  for  music,  encourage  him  by  all  means,  if  he  can  sing,  let  him 
join  the  Parish  Choir,  and  turn  "  the  best  member  that  he  has,"  to 
the  best  use  he  can.  And  if  he  wants  an  instrument  of  some  sort, 
don't  refuse,  if  you  can  afford  to  let  him  have  it,  at  least  if  he  is  will- 
ing to  give  up  something  himself  towards  it.  An  accordeon  is  no  great 
expense,  and  even  a  violin,  if  he  has  real  taste  for  music,  will  not  be 
"  money  thrown  away  !"  Only  don't  allow  it  at  wrong  times  and 
wrong  places,  and  encourage  him  to  play  at  home  and  to  teach  the 
little  ones  to  sing  with  him. 

Again,  if  a  young  man  has  a  taste  for  reading,  don't  grudge  him  the 
time,  or  the  few  sixpences  which  will  make  him  free  of  the  Lending 
Library  or  Reading  Room.  Take  an  interest  in  the  books  he  reads, 
and  let  him  talk  a  bit  about  them,  and  read  aloud  to  you  now  and 
then.  Let  the  lad  feel  that  you  like  what  he  likes,  when  it  is  without 
harm,  and  then  he  won't  be  tempted  to  like  what  he  ought  not  to 
like,  and  what  he  could  not  ask  liis  father  to  like  too.  If  you  find  a 
real  bad  book  or  song  about  in  your  house,  don't  stop  to  hear  anything 
but  burn  it  at  once,  and  let  all  the  house  see  you  do  it  and  know  why, 
let  them  see  that  you  will  not  suffer  bad  foul  words  to  be  read  or  said 
in  your  house.  Cheap  tales  and  ballads  that  pedlars  bring  round  are 
-often  bad — don't  encourage  your  children  to  spend  their  pence  in 
these,  almost  everywhere  some  good  books  ai'e  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  how  happy  a  winter  evening  may  be  with  a  cheerful  family-party 
and  a  good  book  for  company,  those  who  have  tried  can  tell. 

And  with  one  to  read  aloud  you  must  have  some  to  listen.  The 
lassies  will  have  their  sewing  or  knitting,  what  shall  the  lads  do  ? 
Has  one  a  fancy  for  carving  ?  Let  him  have  his  bits  of  wood  and  try 
if  he  can  make  a  wooden  spoon,  or  even  a  few  pegs  for  the  clothes-lines, 
lie's  not  wasting  time,  and  he'll  be  less  inclined  to  grow  weary  of 
listening.  Or  let  the  lads  learn  to  make  nets  to  cover  your  cherry 
tree  next  year,  or  even  your  currants,  all  comes  in  useful,  and  helps 
on  the  long  evening  pleasantl}'.  And  if  you  can  afford  a  bit  more 
candle,  let  them  write  in  ruled  books  either  copies  or  chosen  pieces 
■out  of  books.  They  will  be  glad  to  keep  up  their  writing,  and  the 
books  of  extracts  will  be  valuable  to  them  by-and-bye. 

And  if  you  have  some  lonely  old  neighbour,  who  perhaps  finds  the 
long  dai'k  evenings  very  weary  and  cannot  pick  up  heart  to  do  much 
for  himself  to  cheer  the  time  away,  call  him  in  to  share  your  fire  and 
your  cheerful  evening ;  your  fire  will  burn  all  the  brighter  for  it,  depend 
on  that.  Or  let  one  of  your  young  folk,  or  two  of  them  go  and  sit  a 
bit  with  the  poor  lonesome  neiglibour,  love  and  kindness  and  good-will, 
these  are  what  make  the  home  hearthstone  the  centre  of  gladness  and 
happy  content.  But  thonsih  these  things  must  spring  up  in  our  own 
hearts  and  begin  their  work  at  home,  they  will  soon  die,  if  we  let 
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them  end  there.  Love,  peace,  good-will,  these  are  the  things  to  warm 
our  hearts  on  cold  dark  days,  seek  them  everywhere,  and  seek  thems<. 
first  and  most  of  all  at  home  ! 


No.  IT. 

Acts  v. 

by  the  venerable  archdeacon  allen. 

T  is  plain  what  is  the  great  and  important  lesson  taught  to  us- 
in  this  familiar  chapter,  containing  the  sad  story  of  Ananias- 
and  Sapphira.  It  is  a  lesson  of  most  grave  and  serious  wana- 
ing  against  the  sin  oi  false  pretences  to  holiness  and  liberality. 
The  opening  verses  of  this  5th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  containing  the 
awful  history  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  remind  us  of  that  remarkable 
verse  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  "  when 
there  were  gathered  together  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  in- 
somuch that  they  trode  one  upon  another  ;  when  Jesus  began  to  say- 
to  his  disciples,  j?rsi!  of  all,  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  is  hypocrisy.^^ 

There  is  no  sin  more  spreading,  more  difficult  to  be  guarded  against, 
than  this  of  falsehood,  and  it  is  a  sin  which  specially  besets  those  who  are 
under  some  serious  impressions,  and  who  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
follow  our  Lord.  Every  one  of  us,  when  we  set  ourselves  to  take  the- 
right  road,  are  sure  to  meet  with  this,  amongst  other  temptations, 
from  Satan,  that  we  shall  be  tempted  to  make  at  one  time  or  other,  a 
greater  profession  of  religion  than  we  really  feel.  And  yet  as  all  false- 
hood comes  from  the  devil,  and  the  acting  or  utterance  of  falsehood 
fits  us  to  be  the  devil's  partners — so  particularly  falsehood  in  religious^ 
profession,  is  specially  a  sin  tvhich  makes  a  sejMraiion  between  us  and 
God,  and  prepares  us  for  eternal  death. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira  gave  up  a  large  portion  of  their  worldly  goods, 
for  the  relief  of  their  fellow-men,  and  in  professed  devotion  to  God  :. 
but  while  they  pretended  to  give  the  whole,  they  kept  back  part.  It 
seems  that  they  desired  to  be  highly  esteemed  amongst  their  fellow- 
Christians.  "We  read  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  (Acts  xi.  24.) 
that  goes  immediately  before — of  Barnabas,  a  good  man,  and  one  that- 
■was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith,  how  he,  having  land,  sold  it, 
and  brought  the  money  and  laid  it  at  the  Apostles'  feet.  It  may  have 
been  that  on  this  open  devotion  of  his  earthly  goods,  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  specially  poured  out  upon  Barnabas  in  a  signal  measure,  and  that 
it  was,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  like  special  and  precious  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  Ananias  and  Sapphira  pretended  to  do  the  same  that 
Barnabas  had  done.  But  whatever  may  have  been  Ananias  and 
Sapphira's  hopes  and  expectations,  there  was  nothing  before  them  ex- 
cept that  burning  lake,  which  we  know  to  be  the  portion  of  all  liars,  the- 
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blackness  of  darkness  and  of  torment  for  ever.  Peter  said,  "  Ananias, 
why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep 
back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land  1  whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine 
own  1  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  1  why  hast 
thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine  heart  1  thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men, 
but  unto  God.  And  Ananias  hearing  these  words,  fell  down  and  gave 
up  the  Ghost :  and  great  fear  came  on  all  them  that  heard  these 
things." 

We  cannot  from  a  sudden  calamity  argue  that  the  sufferer  is  pun- 
ished for  some  special  sin.  The  Tower  in  Siloam  fell  on  those  who 
were  not  greater  sinners  than  those  around  who  escaped — but  there  are 
at  times  certain  plain  indications  of  God's  righteous  judgment  in  pun- 
ishing the  sinner,  that  silence  all  questionings,  and  make  us  feel  in 
our  inmost  hearts,  that  verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth. 
The  leprosy  of  Gehazi — the  death  of  Pharoah,  and  of  Herod  in  rebellion 
against  God — the  miraculous  discovery  of  Achan's  fraud — the  miserable 
end  of  Saul — the  sudden  failure  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  understanding — 
the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  that  brought  the  news  of  coming  judgment 
to  Belshazzar — the  terrible  end  of  Judas  the  traitor — this  immediate 
execution  of  the  sentence  against  Ananias  and  Sopphira,  all  bear  testi- 
mony to  that  most  certain  truth,  that  there  is  a  treasuring  up  by  the 
sinner,  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgments  of  God. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira  having  both  united  in  one  siu  are  both  united 
in  one  terrible  punishment.  These  hypocrites  are  by  the  judgments  of 
a  single  day  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of  God's  people.  If  at  this 
ti'Tie  every  false  pretender  to  godliness  and  libei'ality  were  in  a  moment 
removed  from  the  midst  of  us,  which  amongst  ourselves  could  hope 
to  escape  1  Yet  God  spares  us  ;  hut  ivill  God  spare  us  for  ever  ?  No, 
undoubtedly  not  so,  brethren.  If  we  are  not  earnestly  seeking  for  in- 
ward purity,  for  perfect  truthfulness,  for  heart  cleansing,  for  entire  de- 
votion of  ourselves  to  God,  surely  we  shall  only  be  reserved  for  a  future 
day  of  doom,  unutterable,  inevitable.  The  mercy  of  God  leadeth  us  to 
repentance.  God  spares  us  now  in  order  that  we  may  humbly  seek  at 
His  throne  of  mercy  for  all  those  spiritual  graces  of  which  He  seeth  us 
to  be  in  need. 

We  read  upon  Ananias  and  Sapphira's  punishment  that  great  fear 
came  upon  all  the  Church  and  upon  as  many  as  heard  these  things, 
and  that  though  the  careless  multitude  durst  not  join  themselves  to 
the  Church,  yet  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes 
both  of  men  and  women.  For  the  purification  of  the  Church  proves  the 
enlargement  of  the  Church.  When  the  hypocrites  are  separated  the 
saints  are  added  to. 

Going  back,  however,  to  the  passage  of  Scripture  before  us.  Besides 
this  awful  warning  as  to  the  danger  and  the  sin  of  false  pretences  to 
goodness,  we  have  other  excellent  lessons  in  this  chapter,  to  which  we 
shall  do  well  to  give  earnest  heed,  as  to  the  relative  rights  of  man  and 
man. 

From  what  St.  Peter  says  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  we  learn  that 
there  is  no  ground  from  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  for  that  idle, 
and  I  may  say,  wicked  and  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  community  of 
goods.    Peter  saith  distinctly  to  Anai:i  i    ,  that  while  the  land  remained 
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with  hitn,  the  land  was  his  own,  and  after  that  the  land  was  sold,  the 
money  that  was  received  for  it  was  altogether  in  Ananias'  power,  as 
far  as  man  could  have  called  him  to  account.  The  institiition  of  pro- 
perty is  a  sacred  institution,  next  to  the  purity  of  marriage,  there  is 
no  greater  earthly  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  for  the  civilisation  of  man  than  the  institution  and  safety  of  pro- 
perty. Thou  shalt  not  steal,  is  as  much  the  Divhie  Commandment  as 
Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  though  the  possession  of  property  is  a  trust  of 
great  importance  reposed  in  us  by  God,  ic  is  to  God  and  not  to  man 
that  we  must  give  account  thereof ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  the  money  of 
another,  it  is  his  own  under  God. 

Thus  then  there  is  no  necessary  lack  of  char'ty  in  forcing  men  to  pay 
their  debts,  or  in  strictly  guarding  that  which  God  hath  entrusted  us 
with,  from  robbery  and  waste.  To  guard  that  which  is  our  own,  to 
teach  others  plainly  the  difference  between  what  is  mine  and  what  is 
thine,  if  only  it  be  done  in  charity,  is  to  set  forward  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness in  the  world.  From  the  earliest  times,  under  the  teaching  of 
Christ's  Apostles,  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  as  we  read,  were  free  to  keep, 
as  they  were  free  to  sell.  The  sin  for  which  they  received  their  awful 
punishment  was  not  the  keeping  to  themselves  that  portion  which  they 
thought  fit,  but  the  making  a  false  pretence  to  godSness  and  liberality, — 
the  saying  that  they  had  offered  the  whole  when  in  fact  they  had  not 
offered  the  whole .  In  the  early  Church  then,  it  is  plain,  that  there  was 
no  enforced  community  of  goods,  and  when  our  Lord  gave  the  rich 
young  man  the  command,  "  Go  and  sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven ;"  the  command  was 
given  as  a  special,  and  not  as  a  general  command,  by  Him  who  knew  the 
heart  and  who  saw  what  this  young  man  specially  needed  :  and  indeed 
reason  teaches  us  that  it  cannot  be  for  the  advantage  of  othei-s  that 
what  the  rich  possess  should  be  divided  amongst  the  poor,  for  thus 
Boon  would  all  be  poor  together,  there  would  be  no  employment  of  labour, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  encouragements  to  thrift,  industry,  and  self- 
denial  would  be  by  such  an  evil  doctrine  taken  away  from  the  world. 

What  God  requires  of  the  rich,  is,  that  they  he  ready  to  give  and  glad 
to  distribute,  and  what  God  requires  of  the  poor,  is,  that  by  honest  in- 
dustry they  should  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  accord- 
ing to  the  first  sentence  given  to  Adam.  For  this  is  the  plain  teaching 
of  the  Apostle,  that  if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat ; 
how  plain  is  St.  Paul's  admonition  to  the  Thessalonians,  as  we  find  it 
written  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  epistle,  "  we  hear  that 
there  are  some  which  walk  among  you  disorderly,  working  not  at  all, 
but  are  busy-bodies,"  that  is,  prying  and  meddling  in  matters  which  do 
not  concern  them.  "  Now  them  that  are  such,"  (continues  St.  Paul,) 
"  we  command  and  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  with  quietness  they 
work,  and  eat  their  own  bread." 

Leaving,  however,  this  part  of  the  chapter,  we  have  in  the  verses 
which  follow  a  signal  example,  how  God  will  stand  by,  and  will  shew 
Himself  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  faithful  preachers  of  His  Word  ;  and 
we  have  further  a  pattern  of  what  all  preaching  should  be,  in  the  bold- 
ness of  Peter's  utterance,  and  in  the  distinctness  with  which  he  sets 
forth  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  and  glorified  Redeem.er. 

As  to  God's  standing  by  the  faithful  preachers  of  His  Word — we  read 
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here  that  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  were  many  signs  and  wonders 
■wrought  among  the  people,  insomuch  that  they  brought  forth  the  sick 
into  the  streets  and  laid  them  on  beds  and  couches,  that  at  the  least 
the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might  overshadow  some  of  them,  and 
when  there  came  a  multitude  out  of  the  cities  round  about  Jerusalem 
bringing  sick  folk,  and  them  which  were  vexed  with  imclean  spirits, 
they  were  healed  every  one.  God's  temporal  mercies  have  ceased 
to  be  thus  signally  manifested  by  the  hands  of  his  servants,  but  if 
only  these  servants  prove  faithful  and  look  in  the  right  direction  for 
strength,  and  depend  upon  their  Master  and  not  upon  themselves, 
God's  spu'itual  mercies  never  cease.  The  sick  and  weak  in  faith  still 
receive  healing  and  strength  under  the  believing  preaching  of  Christ's 
gospel ;  yea,  moreover,  and  devils  also  are  cast  out — the  devil  of  covet- 
ousness,  and  the  devil  of  impm-ity,  and  the  devil  of  coldness  and 
unbelief 

When  Peter  and  his  companions  were  fastened  on  by  the  High 
Priests  and  locked  up  in  the  prison,  God  sent  His  angel,  as  ministering 
to  them  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,  and  opened  the  prison  doors 
and  led  them  forth  and  said,  "  Go,  stand  and  speak  in  the  Temple  to 
this  people  all  the  words  of  this  life,"  and  in  obedience  to  this  commis- 
sion there  is  something  truly  admirable  in  the  courage  and  plainness 
with  which  Peter  and  the  others  preached  to  the  Jews  a  risen  Jesus, 
*'  Him  hath  God  exalted  to  His  right  hand,  to  be  a  prince  and  a 
Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins." 

This  boldness  in  preaching  Jesus,  now  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured 
out  upon  the  Apostles,  is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  previous  cowardice 
of  the  Apostles.  When  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  laid  hold  upon  Him 
to  put  Him  to  death,  w^e  then  read  that  all  the  disciples  forsook  Him 
and  fled.  Peter,  who  had  pi'eviously  shewna  such  shameful  timidity,  is 
now  more  answerable  to  his  name,  he  stands  up  firm  as  a  rock  in  his 
Master's  cause,  and  charges  home,  on  the  consciences  of  the  Jewish 
rulers,  their  sins.  "  That  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree, 
Him  hath  God  exalted  with  His  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins." 

But  further,  brethren,  in  this  bold  preaching  of  Jesus  by  the  Apostle 
Peter,  we  have  all  of  us  exactly  that  teaching  which  we  specially  need, 
for  have  we  not  all  need  for  repentance  1  and  it  may  be  that  many  of  us 
are  looking  to  ourselves  for  repentance — it  may  be,  that  is,  that  many 
of  us  convinced  of  the  evil  of  sin,  are  making  resolutions  of  amend- 
ment in  our  own  strength,  but  here  Peter's  sermon  comes  in  for  our 
direction,  "  Him  hath  God  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  for  to 
give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins,"  all  good  things  come 
of  Jesus,  and  to  Jesus  we  must  look  for  every  blessing,  specially  for 
spiritual  blessings.  "  Turn  thou  us,  good  Lord,  so  shall  we  be  turned." 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  3,  7,  19.     Lam.  v.  21.     Jer.  xxxi.  18.) 

This  ought  to  be  our  prayer  in  heart  as  well  as  in  words,  a  prayer 
suitable  at  all  times,  but  specially  suitable  at  that  Season,  when  our 
Church  reminds  us  that  our  Saviour  has  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is 
now  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God  for  this  very  purpose,  to  bring 
us  to  a  sense  of  our  sins,  and  to  draw  us  as  humble  penitents  to  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  putting  all  our  trust  simply  in  the  finished  work  of 
Jesus  our  Lord. 
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CONFIRMA  TION. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  enjoined  the  Clergy  of  Darlington  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  to  give  notice  that  he  purposes,  God  willing,  to  hold  a 
Confirmation  at  the  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert  on  the  first  of  May  next.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  Bishop  is  indisposed  to  accept  candidates  for  that  profitable 
rite  under  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  but  will  make  exceptions  in  the  case  of  those, 
being  somewhat  under  that  age,  who  may  be  recommended  by  their  respective 
Pastors  as  having  "  a  proper  understanding  of  the  covenant  which  was  made 
for  them  in  Baptism,  and  shall  be  resolved,  by  God's  grace  assisting  them,  to 
confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  to  walk  in  His  commandments  all  the 
days  of  their  life."  And  this  notice  of  Confirmation  leads  us  to  observe  that 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  which  is  a  duty  most  strongly  enjoined 
in  Scripture,  is  a  primary  object  in  the  system  of  the  Church.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  what  more  she  could  recommend  or  do.  Baptism,  the  first  step  in 
the  Christian  course,  requires  nothing  for  the  completeness  of  the  Sacrament, 
but  the  affusion  of  water  by  a  duly  authorized  person,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  Church  of  England,  following  a 
practice  which  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity — proof  upon 
proof  appearing  from  a  chain  of  writers  since  the  second  century — and  which 
existed  even  in  the  Jewish  Church,  expressly  connects  with  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism the  duty  of  Christian  instruction  by  appointing  Sponsors,  who  solemnly  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility;  and  by  impressing  upon  them  the  truth  and 
duty  in  which  the  child  should  be  brought  up.  This  is  most  reasonable  ;  for 
the  child  being  now  by  baptism  made  a  member's  of  Christ's  body,  the 
Church,  is  bound  to  take  care,  that  as  far  as  in  her  lies,  proper  nursing 
shall  be  secured,  and  suitable  nourishment  provided  for  its  tender  years  ;  till, 
coming  to  riper  age,  it  shall  walk  alone  and  receive  more  solid  food.  For 
this  object,  she  has  provided  a  summary  of  elementary  instruction  in  a 
Catechism,  for  which  we  cannot  feel  too  gratefully  nor  speak  too  highly 
of.  It  is  so  short  and  simple  that  a  young  child  may  understand  it  very 
fairly ;  yet,  so  comprehensive,  that  when  duly  explamed,  it  applies  to 
every  part  of  the  Christian  system.  In  these  short  questions  and  answers, 
it  describes,  first,  the  privileges  obtained  in  becoming  by  baptism  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ's  visible  Church  ;  secondly,  the  duties  belonging  to  those 
privileges  —  Repentance,  Faith,  and  Holy  Obedience,  with  direct  re- 
ference to  the  promise  and  vow  made  by  the  sponsors, — and  thirdly, 
the  recognition  of  the  child  himself,  of  his  privilege,  his  personal  obli- 
gations, his  holy  resolve,  and  his  dependence  upon  God's  help  to  make 
it  effectual.  A  summary  of  faith,  of  duty,  to  God  and  man,  and  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  prayer,  founded  respectively  on  the  Apostle's  Creed,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  with  a  short  explanation  of  the 
Sacraments  completes  this  concise  and  comprehensive  manual.  Arrived  at  years 
to  answer  for  himself,  the  child  is  called  to  the  iuiportant  rite  of  confirmation  ; 
which  the  Church  of  England,  following  the  example  of  primitive  times,  so 
insists  on,  that  she  enjoins  it  at  the  time  of  Baptism,  and  requires  it  to  be  ob- 
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served,  before  the  disciple  can  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion.  And 
with  the  view  of  this  rite  not  being  lightly  nor  irreverently  undertaken,  the 
Bishop,  after  giving  notice,  comes  in  person  that  those  who  have  been  examined 
and  approved  by  their  parish  minister  may  solemnly  confirm  their  renunciation 
of  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil ;  may  confirm  their  professions  of  behef 
and  obedience ;  and  be  confirmed  by  the  blessing  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation. 


Church  of  England  Institute. — The  announcement  of  the  annual  Soiree 
on  Tuesday  evening,  March  13th,  leads  us  to  mention  some  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  Institution.  It  was  founded  in  the  January  of  last  year,  and 
its  progress  hitherto  has  been  very  satisfactory,  numbering  at  present  nearly 
200  members.  The  library,  to  which  much  attention  is  diiected,  consists  of 
about  300  volumes,  principally  books  of  a  religious  character  ;  it  being  a  pri- 
mary object  of  the  Institute  to  provide  a  class  of  reading  not  obtainable  at  any 
of  the  existing  libraries  in  the  Town.  Considerable  efforts  have  been  made 
towards  the  inculcation  of  a  musical  taste  amongst  the  members,  especially 
with  reference  to  Cliurch  music.  A  singing-class  under  tlie  able  direction 
of  Mr.  Marshall,  has  existed  for  some  months,  and  has  made  encouraging 
progress.  A  second  class  of  the  same  character  has  been  lately  formed. 
The  Institute  has  been  placed  in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Arts  with  the 
view  of  enabling  tlie  members  to  avail  themselves  of  its  annual  examinations. 
A  Mathematical  Class,  under  Air.  C.  Jackson,  of  St.  Cuthbert's  School,  is  in 
active  operation  ;  and  Classes  for  Latin  and  English  History  are  in  course  of 
formation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  required  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Bible  Class  is  still  deficient  ;  as  in  all  Church  Institutes  the  study  of 
God's  holy  Word  should  be  one  of  its  essential  objects.  Lectures  or  Conversa- 
tional Meetings  are  held  during  the  Winter  months.  The  Reading  Room, 
which  is  very  comfortable,  is  open  every  Evening  (Sundays  excepted)  from 
6-30  to  9"30;  and  for  the  convenience  of  studiously  disposed  members,  a  private 
Reading-room  has  been  provided.  The  yearly  subscription  is  from  2s.  6d.  to 
lOs. ;  and  as  the  rent  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  working  expenses  are 
met  by  an  endowment,  the  members'  subscriptions  are  almost  wholly  available 
for  the  extension  of  the  Library. 

Bellasis  and  Foster's  Almshouses,  Yarm  Lane. — A  Genei'al  Meeting  of 
the  Trustees  was  held  in  the  Vestry  Room  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Church  on 
Tuesday,  February  28th,  at  which  were  present  the  Revds.  J.  G.  Pearson,  T. 
W.  Minton,  W.  H.  Stephens,  and  Messrs.  Buckton,  Watkin,  R.  Child,  and 
T.  Potts.  The  accounts  of  the  year  in  respect  to  the  repairs  of  the  Alms- 
houses and  the  completion  of  the  roads  adjoining,  amounting  to  £'11  6s  4d, 
were  produced,  examined  and  approved.  The  Trustees  undertook  to  raise  the 
amount  in  the  following  proportions,  St.  Cuthbert's,  £4  4s.  lOd. ;  Holy  Trinity 
£3  lOs.  9d.  ;  and  St.  John's  £3  lOs.  9d. 

RESIGNATION    OF    A    LIVING. 

Resignation  is  an  act  by  which  a  beneficed  Clergyman  surrenders  his 
charge  to  the  person  from  whom  he  received  it.  There  are  several  peculiarities 
connected  with  the  avoidance  of  a  Living  by  resignation,  wliich  it  may  be  in- 
structing for  Churchmen  to  know.  It  can  be  made  only  to  the  superior  from 
whom  it  was  immediately  obtained  ;  for  instance,  where  institution  was  re- 
quired, the  Bishop,  who  has  the  right  to  institute,  is  the  same  to  whom  the  re- 
signation is  to  be  made.  Resignation  must  be  made  either  by  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  resigning  Clergyman  before  the  Bishop,  or  by  a  document 
presented  to  the  Bishop,  which  document  has  been  signed  by  the  Clergyman, 
and  witnessed  by  the  Bishop's  otficial.  No  condition  can  be  attached  to  the 
resignation  ;  it  must  be  made  voluntarily,  and  not  from  any  corrupt  induce- 
ment.    If  an  Incumbent  receives  anv  sum  of  money  for  resignation,  the  tran- 
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saction  is  criminal,  exposing  the  giver  and  receiver  to  legal  penalties.  No  re- 
signation can  be  valid  until  it  is  accepted  by  the  Bishop,  and  if  the  Bishop 
should  refuse  to  accept  it,  the  Clergyman  must  continue  in  his  charge.  The 
liishop  is  no  more  bound  to  accept  a  resignation  than  he  is  to  admit  a  person 
into  Holy  Orders.  Nor  is  this  amongst  the  dead  matter  of  clergy  law,  for  the 
Bishop's  withholding  his  consent  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  By  an  Act  oF 
Parliament,  however,  passed  in  the  1st  year  of  Victoria,  the  acceptance  of  a 
second  Living  by  a  Clergyman  vacates  his  first  without  the  Bishop's  consent. 
When  the  Resignation  has  been  accepted,  the  Bishop  gives  notice  of  it  to  the 
Patron,  and  unless  that  Patron  presents  another  Clergyman  within  six  months 
after  the  receipt  of  the  notice,  the  presentation  to  the  Living  for  that  time  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop. 


THE  MONTHLY  CALENDAR. 


Mab.  18  S.  4th  in  Lent 

25  S.  5th  in  Lent 

Ann.  of  V.  M. 
ApeiIi  1;S.  Befobe  Eastee 


6 Good  Fbiday... 

I 
8  S.  Easteb  Day 


Morn.  Gen.  43— Jolin  5.     Even.  Gen.  45 — 1  Tim.  1. 
Morn.  Exod.  3— John  12.     Even.  Exod.  5—2  Tim.  3. 

Morn.  Exod.  9— Mat.  26.      Even.    Exod.    10— Heb. 

5,  to  V.  11. 
Morn.  Gen.  22  to  v.  20— John  18.     Even.  Isaiah  53 

—1  Peter  2. 
Morn.  Exod.  12— Rom.  6.     Even.  Exod.  14— Acts  2, 

begin  v,  22.     [Proper  Psalms.     Morn,  2,  57, 

111.     Even.  113,  114,  118. 

1^^  Every  Wednesday,  Prayers  and  Lecture  in  the  Church  at  7  p.m. :  and 
during  Lent  at  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  same  evening  and  hour.  A  Cottage  Lecture  in 
Freeman's  Place  on  Thursday  evening.  A  Singing  Class  at  St.  John's  Schools 
every  Thursday  evening. 

[Notes. — Annunciation  of  the  Viegin  Mary. — Although  this  Festival  has  some 
reference  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  yet  it  is  observed  by  the  Church  of  England  as 
more  peculiarly  belonging  to  our  Saviour.  It  refers  to  the  tidings  brought  by 
Angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord.  The  angel 
first  announjed  the  approach  of  this  event  to  Zaeharias  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist  (Luke  1  v.  17) ;  telling  him  that  his  son  should  be  the  fore- 
runner and  prophet  of  the  Messiah.  Six  months  after  (Luke  1  v.  26),  he 
visited  Mary  and  saluted  her  with  the  words,  "  Hail,  thou  highly  favored  of 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  is  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou  among  women."  (v.  28.) 
The  Church  of  England  commemorates  this  event  on  the  2Dtli  of  March,  hence 
called  Lady-day. 

Good  Friday. — The  day  set  apart  by  the  Christian  Church  in  memory  of  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ :  it  is  called  by  way  of  eminence  "  good," 
because  of  the  unspeakable  good  things  purchased  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  very  first  age  of  Christianity  this  day  was  observed  as  a  day  of  the  strictest 
humiliation,  from  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  which  drew 
upon  Jesus  bis  painful  and  shameful  death.  The  suitability  of  the  Psalms  to 
this  day  is  obvious.  They  were  all  composed  by  David  in  times  of  great 
calamity  and  distress ;  and  most  of  them  refer,  prophetically,  to  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Lord.  Part  of  the  22nd  being  recited  by  Him  on  the  Cross.  The 
Lessons  are  as  appropriate  to  the  day  as  are  the  Psalms.  Gen.  22.  contains  an 
account  of  Abraham's  readiness  to  offer  up  his  scm,  typifying  the  perfect  offering 
which  was  made  this  day  by  the  Son  of  God ;  and  John  18  narrates  the  appre- 
hension and  trial  of  our  Saviour.  The  evening  lessons  (Isaiah  53)  contain  a 
detailed  prophecy  of  our  Saviour's  passion;  and  (1  Peter  2)  exhorts  us  to 
patience  under  afflictions,  from  the  example  of  Christ,  who  suffered  so  much 
for  us. 

Easteb  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  oster  'to  rise;'  and  is  the  day  on  which  the 
Christian  Church  yearly  commemorates  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  After  the 
Calendar,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Tables  and  Rules  are  given  for 
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knowing  when  the  Moveable  Feasts  and  Holy-days  take  place .  Easter-day  is 
the  pivot  upon  which  all  of  them  turn  ;  and  to  determine  the  day  of  the  month 
upon  which  it  falls  the  following  rule  is  given.  "  It  is  always  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  Full  Moon,  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  twenty -first  day  of 
March ;  and  if  the  Full  Moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter-day  is  the  Sunday 
after."  For  example,  on  looking  at  the  Almanac  we  find  that  the  first  Full  Moou 
after  the  21st  of  March  is  on  the  5th  of  April ;  and  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
5th  being  the  8th  of  April,  this  is  Easter-day  of  the  year  1860.  This  rule  was 
eettled  at  the  great  Council  of  Nice  (A.D.  325),  summoned  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  in  order  to  aUay  the  bitter  controversj'  and  discussions  which  had 
arisen  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  respecting  the  day  when  the 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour  should  be  commemorated.] 


CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

(Continued  from  the  February  Number.) 

Chap.  TV. 

Our  Lord's  Second  Passover,  and  the  subsequent  transactions  until  the  Third. 

Time,  one  year.     A.D.  28-29. 

Oedeb  op  Lessons.— John  5;  Matt.  12,  v.  1-21;  Luke  6,  v.  12-19;  Matt.  5, 

6,7;  Luke  7,  V,  1-17. 

Sec.  1.     The  healing  of  the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 

and  Christ's  discourse     (Jerusalem.)       ...  ...     John  5. 

2.  The  disciples  pluck  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath.     (On 

the  way  io  Galilee.)  ...  ...  ...  ...     Matt.  12,  v.  1-8. 

3.  The  healing  of  the  withered  hand   on  the  Sabbath 

(Capernaum.)  ...  ...  ...  ...         „  v.  9-14. 

4.  Jesus  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  followed  by  Multitudes.         „         v.  15-21. 

5.  Jesus  chooses  the  twelve  Apostles.    (Near  Capernaum.)     Luke  6,  v.  12-19. 

6.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     (Near  Capernaum.)  Matt.  5,  6,  7. 

7.  The  healing  of  the  Centurion's  Servant.    (Capernaum.)     Luke  7,  v.  1-10. 

8.  The  raising  of  the  Widow's  Son.     (Nain.)  ...  „        v.  11-17. 

(To  he  continued.) 


St.  John's  Church. —  Mr.  Mears,  the  well  known  bell  founder,  has  ex- 
amined the  tenor  bell,  and  reports  that  nothing  short  of  re-casting  it  can 
restore  the  original  sound.  This  will  involve  an  outlay  of  about  £20.  The 
cause  of  its  being  "  cracked,"  is  unknown  ;  but  there  are  indications  of  an  im- 
perfect casting  upon  its  surface. 

St.  John's  Schools. — There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  which  has  been  cir- 
culated, that  children  not  attending  the  Day-school  are  excluded  from  the 
Sunday-school.  As  long  as  the  property  of  the  schools  is  respected,  and  their 
rules  obeyed,  all  are  at  liberty  to  attend. 


BENEFACTIONS  TO  THE  PARISH  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 

For  the  Church.— Miss  Sitwell,  Stainsby  Hall,  Derbyshire,  £Z ;  Miss  M. 
Darwin,  Breadsall  Priory,  Derbyshire,  10s. 

For  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Albert- Hill. — A  Lectern,  by  Miss  Sitwell,  and 
Service  Books  consisting  of  a  quarto  Bible,  and  folio  Common  Prayer,  by 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 

St.  John's  Schools.  For  the  yearly  support  of — Flounder's  Trustees,  £5 ; 
a  Lady  who  wishes  the  sewing  to  be  good,  10s. 

Eleemosynary  Gifts. — Miss  Addison,  £1  ;  P.  N.,  10s.  ;  and  Rev.  G.  T.,  IDs., 
towards  the  purchase  of  linen  for  a  monthly-bag. 
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MiUiam  (fTaxton,  tjje  first  lEnslislj  printer.*    , 

)HE  art  of  printing  with  moveable  types  was  discovered  by 
John  Guttenbiirg,  of  Mayence,  in  Germany,  about  the  year 
A.D.  1 438 ;  but  it  is  "WilHam  Caxton  who  is  commonly  called 
the  "Father  of  Printing,''  because  he  much  improved  the 
process,  and  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  it  into 
England. 

William  Caxton  was  bom  probably  about  A.D.  1412,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.     Of  the  rank,  and  employment  of  his 


*  "Heroes  of  the  Laboratory  and  "Workshop."  Eoutledge  Warae  and  Routledge. 
Price  2s.  6d.  An  excellent  Volume  for  the  Pai-ish  Library  or  the  Workman's  Book- 
shelf. 
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parents  -we  are  ignorant ;  but  their  son  says  of  them,  "  in  my  youth 
they  sent  me  to  school,  by  which,  by  the  sufferance  of  God,  I  get  my 
living,  I  hope  truly."  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  young  Caxton  was  ap- 
prenticed to  William  Large,  a  mercer  of  the  city  of  London,  who  was 
afterwards  sheriff  and  mayor.  Having  served  his  apprenticeship,  Cax- 
ton took  up  his  freedom  in  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  became  "a 
citizen  of  London  town."  That  he  had  conducted  himself  during  the 
time  of  his  service  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master,  is  proved  from  the 
fact  that  in  his  will,  in  1441,  he  left  to  William  Caxton  a  legacy  of 
twenty  marks,  (,£13.  6s.  8d.,)  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days,  when 
the  usual  price  of  wheat  was  5s.  4d.  a  quarter,  malt  4s.  a  quarter,  and 
a  pair  of  plough  oxen  could  be  purchased  for  about  23s.  In  the  year 
after  he  received  this  legacy  Caxton  went  into  the  Low  Countries. 
How  he  had  been  employed  in  the  interval,  from  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship  till  this  period,  we  know  not,  but  probably  in  mercan- 
tile affairs  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  lie  left  England  either  as  an  agent 
for  some  other  merchant,  or  on  his  own  account.  He  continued  for 
some  time  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  were  then  the  great  mart  of 
Europe,  where  was  carried  on  the  trade  of  the  produce  and  manuftic- 
tures  of  most  parts  of  the  world.  Hence  their  friendship  was  eagerly 
sought  by  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  treaties  of  commerce  between 
them  and  England  were  frequently  made  and  broken.  It  required 
much  knowledge  of  mercantile  affairs  to  conduct  these  alliances,  and 
therefore  merchants  were  often  employed  to  an-ange  them.  The  cha- 
racter of  Caxton,  as  a  man  of  business,  and  his  long  residence  abroad, 
seem  to  have  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person  for  such  work  ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  him  appointed,  in  14G4,  as  an  ambassador,  "to  con- 
tinue and  confirm  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Philip  of  Bui'gundy." 
This  prince  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  rulers  in  that  part  of  Europe, 
and  his  court  one  of  the  most  polished.  His  taste  for  literiiture  made 
him  a  patron  of  the  liberal  arts ;  and  it  was  natural  that  Caxton  should 
acquire  in  such  a  school  much  information,  which  he  afterwards  turned 
to  excellent  account  :  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  mastered  the  French 
language,  and  gained  some  acquaintance  with  the  Flemish  or  Dutch  ; 
above  all,  he  imbibed  his  passion  for  learning,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  art  of  printing  "  at  great  charge  and  dispense,"  as  he  tells  us. 

On  the  marriage  of  Charles,  sou  and  successor  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, with  the  Princess  Margaret,  sister  of  our  Edward  IV.,  in  1468, 
Caxton  was  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  household  of  the  Duchess. 
We  have  no  means  of  learning  what  his  duties  were  in  this  new 
capacity,  but  it  is  plain  that  they  left  him  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands. 
He  says,  "  I  had  now  no  great  charge  or  occupation,  and  wishing  to 
eschew  sloth  and  idleness — which  is  mother  and  nourisher  of  vices — 
having  good  leisure,  being  at  Cologne,  I  set  about  finishing  the  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Histories  of  Troy."  When,  however,  I  remembered  my 
simpleness,  and  my  imperfection  in  French  and  English,  I  fell  into 
despair,  and  for  two  years  after,  laboured  no  more  in  this  work."  The 
translation,  however,  was  afterwards  finished  by  command  of  the 
Duchess,  who  desired  him  "to  continue  and  make  an  end  of  the  resi- 
due," which  command  he  "durst  not  disobey."  He  mentions,  in 
his  preface  to  the  volume,  that  "  his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  over- 
much looking  on  the  white  paper,  that  his  courage  was  not  so  ready 
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to  labour  as  it  had  been,  and  that  age  was  creeping  on  him  daily,  and 
enfeebling  all  his  body ;  and  finally,  that  he  had  learnt  and  practised 
at  great  charge  and  dispense  to  ordain  the  said  book  in  print,  and  not 
•vnitten  -with  pen  and  ink,  as  other  books  be."  It  thus  appeai-s  that 
he  had  acquired  the  art  of  printing  •  but  by  what  means  he  became 
acquainted  with  it,  cannot  be  discovered. 

JN'o  precise  information  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  time  when  Cax- 
ton  returned  to  England,  but  in  1477,  he  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  "Westminster  Abbey,  under  the  patronage  of 
Thomas  Milling,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Abbot  of  Westminster,  a  man 
of  superior  abihties  and  learning  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
It  is  believed  that  "  The  Game  of  Chess"  was  the  first  book  he  printed 
in  England ;  it  was  dedicated  to  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.  Caxton 
enjoyed  the  Royal  patronage,  and  some  of  the  nobility  also  encouraged 
him.  "Whether  their  favom-s  were  of  a  profitable  uatm*e,  does  not 
appear;  but  (to  then-  honour)  it  is  mentioned  that  the  mercers  of 
London  showed  themselves  gi-eat  promoters  of  literature.  He  was 
himself  indefatigable  in  cultivating  and  perfecting  this  new  art,  and 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  already  in  the  autumn  of  his  days,  he 
labom*ed  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  printed,  in  all,  sixty-four  works  ; 
and  besides  the  labour  of  looking  after  his  press,  he  translated  most 
of  these  books  into  English  fi-om  the  French.  In  the  performance  of 
this  task,  he  found  no  small  trouble  in  his  choice  of  words,  for,  in  those 
days,  the  inhabitants  of  one  county  hardly  understood  those  of  another ; 
"  the  common  English  that  is  spoken  in  one  shyre  varying  from  another, 
and  certainly,"  he  adds,  "the  language  now  used  varieth  far  from  that 
which  was  vised  and  spoken  when  I  was  bom." 

In  his  selection  of  works  for  the  press,  he  was  reduced  to  comply 
with  the  vicious  taste  of  his  readers  ;  to  gi-atify  the  nobles  with  trea- 
tises of  heraldry,  hawking,  and  the  game  of  chess  j  and  to  amuse  the 
popular  credulity  with  romances  of  fabvdous  knights,  and  legends  of 
more  fabiilous  saints.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
troubled  state  of  the  countiy  at  that  period,  (he  earned  on  his  works 
diu-ing  the  reigns  oi  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III.,)  we  cannot  but  feel 
amazed  that  he  did  so  much,  and  persisted  in  prosecuting  his  laboiu^, 
BO  as  to  succeed  in  establishing  the  art  of  printing  in  his  native  land. 

His  last  book,  "  The  Lives  of  the  Fathei*s,"  he  translated  from  the 
French,  and  his  admirable  assistant  and  successor,  "Wynkyn  de  "Worde, 
says  that  he  finished  that  work  "  at  the  last  day  of  his  life."  He  died 
in  1491,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  "Westminster. 

All  honour  to  the  "  Father  of  Printing." 


^olU^rtiSilr,  Versus  Blacft^etiseii.         .        .- 

BY  W.  WALSHAM  HOW,  M.A. 

0  ignorance  is  eo  common  as  ignorance  of  ourselves.  People 
are  terribly  long-sighted  about  faults  and  failings.  They 
can  see  plenty  ot  them  clearly  enough  in  others  a  long  way 
off,  but  tliey  are  as  blind  as  beetles  whcu  they  look  at 
home  and  think  of  themselves-.  But  there  are  a  good  many 
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people  who  don't  care  at  all  to  know  theii*  own  faults  or  failings. 
They  had  rather  not.  It  would  be  so  very  unpleasant  to  find  out 
they  were  not  so  good  as  they  think  themselves.  I  don't  mean  that 
they  won't  allow  that  they  are  sinners.  Of  course  they  say  this  in  a 
general  sort  of  way.  But  as  to  any  special  particular  sins,  this  is  an 
imcsomfoi-table  thought,  and  so  they  had  rather  not  come  to  the  point. 
And  thus  the  world  goes  on,  and  knows  uncommonly  little  about 
itself. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  was  not  at  all  content  with  this  general 
knowledge — or  general  ignorance — (for  it  is  much  the  same  thing,)  of 
himself.  He  was  rather  a  curious  charactez',  a  man  of  original  notions, 
and  singular  habits,  of  mind  and  body.  He  looked  into  things,  and 
took  very  little  for  granted.  He  wanted  to  know  the  reason  of  what  he 
heard,  and  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  to  work  for  his  living,  and  all  his  savings  he  spent 
in  books,  till  he  possessed  at  last  a  very  valuable  hbrary,  which  (singular 
to  say,)  he  had  read.  Well,  as  I  said,  this  man,  while  inquisitive  about 
many  kinds  of  knowledge,  was  no  less  inquisitive  as  to  knowledge  of 
himself.  He  did  not  care  much  for  general  doctrines  about  the  sinful- 
ness of  man,  but  he  wanted  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  hiviself. 
So  what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  It  was  a  curious  notion,  but  the  fact 
is  he  got  two  sheets  of  paper,  one  gilt-edged  and  the  other  black-edged, 
and  resolved,  for  a  certain  time,  to  put  down  every  good  action  on  the 
one  sheet,  and  every  bad  action  on  the  other.  Well,  he  soon  filled  up 
the  black-edged  sheet,  and  then  he  thought  he  would  look  into  the  re- 
cord a  little  more  closely.  And,  first  of  all,  there  was  no  doubt  at  all 
about  the  items  on  the  black-edged  paper.  They  aU  belonged  to  it 
plainly  enough,  and  most  likely  there  were  a  good  many  more  little 
things  that  ought  to  have  been  there  too.  But  when  he  took  up  the 
gilt-edged  sheet,  he  found  a  vei-y  short  account  to  reckon  up.  There 
were  certainly  some  half-dozen  or  more  actions  recorded  as  good.  But 
he  began  to  think  about  these  a  little,  to  tm-n  them  ovei*,  and  look  at 
them  on  every  side.  And  the  result  was  that  he  found  something  so 
faulty  in  them,  that  one  by  one  he  absolutely  began  to  put  them  over 
on  to  the  black-edged  sheet.  This  action  was  good  itself,  but  vas 
done  through  some  worldly  or  other  inferior  motive.  This  one  was 
begun  from  a  right  motive,  but  spoilt  by  some  wrong  feeling  in  the 
doing  of  it.  And  so  they  went,  one  by  one — all  but  three.  And 
these  three  were  a  great  puzzle.  My  good  friend  coiQd  not  find  any- 
thing positively  wrong  about  them.  But  then,  the  more  he  looked  at 
them,  the  more  dissatisfied  he  got  with  them.  He  saw  how  far  they 
were  from  being  all  they  ought  to  have  been.  They  were  sadly  imper- 
fect, terribly  deficient.  They  might  have  been  so  veiy  much  better. 
And  thus  at  last,  feeling  that,  if  they  were  not  had  actions,  they  cer- 
tainly had  no  right  to  be  reckoned  as  good  ones,  he  struck  these  out 
altogether.  And  so  not  one  item  was  left  on  the  gilt-edged  sheet. 
"  And  what  did  you  do  then  ?"  asked  a  friend  to  whom  he  told  what 
he  had  done.  "  Why,  what  could  I  do,"  was  his  answer,  "  but  go  down 
on  my  knees,  and  thank  God  for  Eedemption  !" 

Now,  my  friends,  I  think  we  may  learn  something  worth  learning 
from  this  little  anecdote.  I  have  told  you  the  somewhat  quaint  ex- 
perience of  a  shrewd  hard-headed   thoroughly  iinsentimental  man. 
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And  that  experience  is  simply  the  echo  of  God's  word.  God's  word 
says,  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  His 
sight,"  that  is,  in  other  words,  no  man  can  be  saved  by  any  righteous- 
ness of  his  own.  If  he  could  do  all,  perfectly  obey  every  command  of 
God's  law,  even  then  he  would  be  an  "  unprofitable  servant,"  doing  no 
more  than  was  his  duty  to  do.  But  now  what  are  his  "  best  righteous- 
nesses f  Let  him  try  the  gold-edged  aud  the  black-edged  papers,  and 
he  will,  if  he  is  an  honest  man,  soon  find  out. 

May  we  all  have  wisdom  to  know  ourselves.  It  will  be  no  bad 
Lenten  lesson  to  learn.  And  when  we  have  found  out  what  we  are 
worth,  may  we  have  wisdom  also  to  do  as  my  wise  friend  did — go 
down  on  our  knees,  and  thank  God  for  Redemption. 


m  testing  Hetter  of  ©r.  Martin  Eutljer^s, 

EVER  were  two  friends  more  unlike  in  face  and  character 
than  the  two  Reformers,  Luther  and   Melancthon.     Me- 
§JJ  fp)     lancthon  was  a  frail  little  man,  gentle,  timid,  and  somewhat 
'  ^^ly     over-ingenious  ;  Luther  was  a  great  burly  fellow,  made  to 
-''^^  -      shoulder  his  way  through  evil  report  and  good  report ;  up- 
right and  downright— a  man  who  feared  God,  and  feared 
neither  man  nor  devil  beside.     It  was  from  their  having 
the  Fear  of  God  in  common,  that  Luther  was  able  to  bear 
with  his  weaker  friend.     It  was  this  that  gave  beauty  and 
completeness  to  Luther's  character.     Look  at  the  large-headed,  buli- 
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necked  man  ;  there  is  something  of  coarseness  in  the  face  and  plenty 
of  the  animal,  though  the  features  are  not  befouled  and  hardened,  as 
they  might  have  been,  by  sensuality ;  but  beneath  coarseness  and 
animality,  we  may  trace  the  calmness  of  single  purpose,  aye,  and  more 
than  this ;  for,  unless  I  deceive  myself,  we  find  in  the  face,  as  well  as 
in  the  history  of  Luther,  indications  of  that  noblest  of  earthly  sights — 
a  strong  man,  leaning  in  child-like  confidence  on  God.  Two  points  in 
his  character,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  are  closely  connected 
with  this  confidence.  Luther  would  jest  in  times  of  the  deepest  anxiety, 
but  even  in  his  relaxation,  God  and  God's  work  were  ever  present  to 
his  mind. 

April,  1530,  was  a  critical  time  for  the  Reformers.*  It  was  in  the 
preceding  year,  that  John.  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  other  German  Princes, 
had  entered  their  Protest  at  Spires,  against  certain  matters  in  a 
proposed  decree,  "  contrary,"  they  said,  "  to  God's  Holy  Word  and  their 
right  conscience,"  and  had  thence  got  the  name  of  Protestants.  And 
now,  in  April,  1530,  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Italy  and 
King  of  Spain,  a  young,  but  powerful  and  resolute,  monarch,  was  coming 
from  Italy,  as  the  sworn  servant  of  the  Pope,  to  crush  this  Gospel- 
religion,  which  he  called  heresy.  At  first  the  Protesting  princes  proposed 
to  resist  force  by  force.  "  Let  us  march  our  armies  to  the  Tyrol," 
said  they,  "  and  close  the  passes  by  which  Charles  must  enter  Ger- 
many." Happily  Luther,  with  all  his  courage,  knew  that  it  was  not  by 
the  sword,  but  by  patient  endurance,  that  Christ's  Gospel  had  won,  and 
was  to  win  its  way.  Force  can  do  nothing  for,  or  against,  the  salvation 
of  souls.  Once  before,  when  he  and  Melancthon  were  the  chief  objects 
of  the  Emperor's  anger,  Luther  had  said,  he  would  rather  die  ten 
times  over,  than  see  the  Gospel  cause  one  drop  of  blood  to  be  shed; 
and  now  again  he  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Saxony  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  wai',  and  to  obey  the  Emperor's  summons  to  meet  him  at 
Augsburg,  where  a  great  Diet  or  Council  was  to  be  held. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  Duke  started  from  his  own  city  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  attended  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  horsemen. 
Their  rich  scarlet  cloaks  co.vered  many  a  fearful  heart,  but  Luther 
was  full  of  faith  and  hope,  and  it  was  then  that  he  composed  a  beautiful 
hymn,  that  has  been  like  a  war-song  for  German  Protestants  ever  since, 
beginning,  "  Our  God  is  a  strong  tower."  Here  is  a  verse  of  it  trans- 
lated into  English  : — 

"  And  were  the  world  with  devils  filled. 

All  eager  to  devour  us, 
Our  souls  to  fear  should  little  yield, 

They  cannot  overpower  us. 
Their  dreaded  Prince  no  more 
Can  harm  us  as  of  yore  ; 

Look  grim  as  ere  he  may, 

Doom'd  is  his  ancient  sway, 

A  word  can  overthrow  him."* 


*  D'Aubigne's  "  Hist,  of  the  Eefonnation." 
"  Lyra  Germanica,"  21st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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Can  you  not  imagine  the  bold  -vrords  ringing  out  in  Luther's  clear, 
manly  voice,  as  they  rode  along  beside  sparkling  streams  and  through 
fresh  valleys,  in  the  pleasant  spring-time,  till  other  hearts  became  as 
cheerful  as  his  own  ?  But  Luther  was  not  allowed  to  accompany  them 
to  Aiigsburg,  as  he  had  wished.  They  spent  Easter-day  at  Coburg, 
and  just  as  they  were  starting  again  on  the  23rd,  the  Duke  sent  a 
message  to  Luther,  to  bid  him  remain  behind.  He  would  be  near 
enough  to  Augsbiu-g  to  hear  how  matters  went  with  the  Protestants, 
and  to  help  with  advice,  whilst  his  presence  at  the  Council,  said  the 
Duke,  would  only  serve  to  anger  the  Emperor.  The  gentler  and  less 
well-known  Melancthon  went  forward  and  took  the  chief  part  in  drawing 
up  the  famous  "  Confession  of  Augsbm-g,"  in  which  the  Protestants 
were  permitted  to  declare  the  nature  of  their  Faith,  but  Luther 
remained  behind ;  and  it  was  in  the  old  castle  of  Cobiirg,  whilst  waiting 
anxiously  for  news  from  Augsbui'g,  and  working  hard  at  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  "  a  tongue  understanded  of  the  people,"  that  he 
wrote  the  following  letter,  entitled  in  the  books,  "  A  Jesting  Letter 
from  Dr.  Martin  Luther  to  his  friends  at  home,  anent  a  Council  Imperial 
of  Daws  and  Rooks,  under  the  which  however  there  doth  lie  a  right 
serious  meauing." 

"  Grace  to  ye  and  peace  in  Christ,  dear  gentlemen  and  friends.  I 
have  received  your  letter,  and  have  imderstood  how  it  goes  with  ye 
all.  That  ye  may  understand  in  turn  how  matters  go  here,  I  do  ye 
to  wit,  that  we,  namely,  myself,  Marcus  Yeit,  and  Ciriacus  go  not  to 
the  CouncU  at  Augsburg ;  there  is  another  Coimcil  though,  to  the 
which  we  are  come.  Just  under  our  window  is  a  thicket,  like  a  little 
forest,  here  have  the  Daws  and  Rooks  summoned  a  Council,  and  here 
keep  they  such  a  coming  and  goiug,  such  an  outcry  day  and  night,  as 
they  were  all  stark  staring  mad ;  here  prate  young  and  old  together, 
tni  I  wonder  in  myself  how  voice  and  breath  hold  out  so  long,  and 
wovdd  gladly  leam,  an  there  be  any  of  this  noble  race  yet  in  your 
parts — Methinks  they  must  be  gathered  together  here  out  of  the 
whole  world.  Theu-  Emperor  have  I  not  yet  seen,  but  their  Nobility 
and  gi-eat  Dons  are  ever  sweeping  and  strutting  before  our  eyes  in  no 
very  costly  array,  just  in  plain  coloiu's — all  ahke  black,  and  all  alike 
grey-eyed,  and  all  alike  chanting  one  song,  only  with  charming  varia- 
tions of  yoimg  and  old,  gTcat  and  small.  They  regard  not  great  Halls 
or  Palaces ;  their  Hall  has  for  its  vault  the  fan-  broad  heaven,  their 
floor  is  mere  earth,  carpeted  with  good  green  twigs,  and  the  walls 
thereof  even  so  far  apart  as  the  ends  of  the  world.  Neither  hold  they 
discom'se  of  steeds  and  armour ;  they  have  feathered  wheels,  whereon 
they  outspeed  even  the  bullet,  and  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  foe. 

They  are  mighty  men  of  valour,  but  what  Resolutions  they  come  to, 
I  know  not  yet.  This  much  have  I  learnt  from  an  Interpreter, — that 
they  intend  a  mighty  raid  and  onslaught  upon  "Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
and,  generally  upon  Com  and  Crops,  and  many  a  knight  will  be 
there,  and  great  deeds  will  be  done. 

So  ye  see,  friends,  we  have  taken  our  places  at  this  Council,  and  mark 
with  no  small  pleasm'e  how  merrily  the  princes  and  gentlefolk,  with 
the  other  orders  of  the  realm,  sing  and  revel.  And  specially  doth  it 
please  us  to  see  after  how  knightly  a  fashion  they  stride  along ;  how 
they  whet  their  bills,  and  brace  on  their  armour  to  win  themselves 
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glory  and  victory  against  the  Wheat  and  Barley.  Our  good  wishes  go 
■with  them— that  they  may  each  and  all  get  spitted  on  a  stake. 

I  hold  though,  that  they  are  in  no  wise  different  from  the  Sophists 
and  Papists,  with  their  preaching  and  scribbling ;  them  too  must  I 
have  before  me,  the  whole  flock  of  them,  to  hear  their  sweet  voices  and 
preachments,  and  to  see  how  very  useful  a  folk  it  is— for  the  consuming 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  for  prating  lengthily  to  the  same  end. 

To-day  heard  we  the  first  nightingale,  for  she  liked  not  to  trust  her- 
self  to  April.  Up  to  this  time  our  weather  hath  been  simply  glorious. 
It  hath  never  yet  rained,  save  yesterday  a  little.  With  you  mayhap 
It  IS  different.     And  so  God  keep  ye.     Look  well  to  the  house. 

,,  ^.  Martinus  Luther,  D." 

Given  at  the  Council  Imperial  of  the 
Wheat-warriors,  28th  April.  1529."  c.  p.  b. 


'^¥  Fogap  of  '*  E{ie  jFox ''  in  tfje  Arctic  <Sea5, 

^'/1^&-*^'^  ""^'^^  ^''"'"'  and>error,  with  135  men  on  board 
left  this  country,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin  to 
explore  the  Arctic  regions,  where  the  ice  and  snow  never  melt 
where  for  months  the  sun  is  not  seen,  and  where  darkness  and 
silence  reigu. 

The  brave  sailors  went  forth  but  they  returned  not-the  last  tidin<.s  of 
them  were  received  from  some  whalers,  and  bore  date  July,  1845  When 
months  and  years  passed  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  missing  ships 

W.  A?/r.  To*.."''*  ^^  ^'^''^  ^°^'  *^^^^'  ^^*  ^hey  could  find  no 
trace.     At  last,  m  1854,  some  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  ships  were 

Wp^i!ir'p  ^f'fT^  ^i^^gf  gathered  from  the  Esquimaux,  that  a 
large  party  of  Englishmen  had  been  seen  struggling  with  difficulties 
near  the  great  Fish  River.  This  gave  a  clue  as^^-to  Ihe  pofuf  where 
the  sailors  had  been  compelled  to  desert  their  frozen-up  ships,  and 

Slr\  ";  '^f^^i  *°  T^^  ^'^  ^^°*h^^  ^ff^^t  ^^  learn  the  fke  of 
her  noble  husband.  For  this  purpose  she  bought  the  Fox,  2.  little 
vesse  of  only  170  tons  burden  The  summer-sea  yacht  was'stripped 
^f.    Lif     T   -tu"^    ^^^   sheathed   with  stout  planking  outside,  and 

Sfr'f  ^ill'-f  ""''^  ir.-'^'r'  ^"^^^^'  ^^^^^  '^'  ^l^^^T  «tem  was  ''cased 
in  iron  till  it  resembled  a  huge  chisel  set  up  edgeways  ' 

Captam  M'Clintock,  who  had  akeady  thrice  visited  the  Arctic  re- 

tZnCT^'f-  f"'  ''"^^r^  '^  '^'  '^^'^^^'^  and  with  a  crew  of 
twenty-two  tried  men,  and  provisions  for  twenty-eight  months,  the 
Fox  steamed  out  of  Aberdeen  on  July  1st   1857 

thot^Tfhr"  ""''^  t"""  ^^l  ^^'  ^^'^  ^^  ^"g"^*'  ^^^^'  j^^t  as  they 
T^rf^  they  were  getting  through  the  terrible  "  pack '' in  Melville 
i^ay,  the  Fox jas  beset  and  imbedded  in  a  mighty  ice^cradle  fixed  in 
which  she  drifted  1385  statute  miles  during  242  days  'The  "  pack  '^ 
IS  formed  m  tne  following  way  :_Each  winter  the^ea  called  bS's 
Sk  f  °''^'"'  '"^  'P^l""^  ^^'^  ^^^'t  body  of  ice  breaks  up,  and  drifts 
southward  m  amass  called  "the  main-pack;"  if  a  shipissail  ng  through 

?coXnTof;.'\^'TK'?'  '''''  ''''  ^"'  '^'  i«  -^ld'<^'  as  it  were,  into 
a  continent  of  thick-nbbed  ice,  and  has  to  remai^i  there  until  the  spring 
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releases  the  ■waves  from  their  bondage,  when  they  gradually  break  up 
the  ice,  and  the  "pack"  again  becomes  an  ocean. 

'  It  was  not  till  24th  of  April,  1858,  that  the  Fox  escaped  from  her 
:  long  imprisonment,  and  as  we  look  at  her  "  steaming  out  of  the  rolHng 
pack,"  in  the  picture  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Murray,  we  understand  better 
•  than  by  any  words  the  fearful  dangers  of  those  Arctic  seas. 
•'  Captain  M'Clintock's  narrative,  which  was  wi-itten  on  board  the  Fox, 
and  which  proves  that  he  is  both  a  hero  and  a  Christian,  ought  to  be 
read  in  every  English  home,  and  ought  to  be  upon  the  shelves  of  every 
library.  Eead  how  he  records  in  his  diary  the  marvellous  deliverance 
from  the  perils  of  the  rolling-pack  : —  *  *  *  *  "  Qn  Saturday 
night,  the  24th,  I  went  on  deck  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
watching,  and  to  determine  what  to  do.  The  swell  greatly  increased  ; 
it  had  evidently  been  approaching  for  homrs  before  it  reached  us,  since 
it  rose  in  proportion  as  the  ice  was  broken  up  into  smaller  pieces.  In 
a  short  time  but  few  of  them  were  equal  in  size  to  the  ship's  deck  ; 
most  of  them  not  half  so  large.  I  knew  that  near  the  pack-edge  the 
sea  would  be  veiy  heavy  and  dangerous  ;  but  the  wind  was  now  fair, 
and,  having  auxiliaiy  steam-power,  I  resolved  to  push  out  of  the  ice  if 
possible.  Shortly  after  midnight  the  ship  was  under  sail,  slowly  boring 
her  way  to  the  eastward ;  at  two  o'clock,  on  Sunday  morning,  com- 
menced steaming,  the  wind  having  failed.  By  eight  o'clock  we  had 
advanced  considerably  to  the  eastward,  and  the  swell  had  become  dan- 
gerously high,  the  waves  rising  ten  feet  above  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
The  shocks  of  the  ice  against  the  ship  were  alarmingly  heavy  ;  it  be- 
came necessary  to  steer  exactly  head-on  to  the  swell.  We  slowly  passed 
a  small  iceberg,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high  ;  the  swell  forced  it  crashing 
through  the  pack,  leaving  a  small  water-space  in  its  wake,  but  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  seas  to  break  against  its  chffs,  and  throw  the  spray 
in  heavy  showers  quite  over  its  summit." 

"  The  day  wore  on  without  change,  except  that  the  snow  and  mists 
cleared  off.  Gradually  the  swell  increased,  and  rolled  along  more 
swiftly,  becoming  in  fact  a  very  heavy  regular  sea,  rather  than  a  swell. 
The  ice  often  lay  so  closely  packed,  that  we  could  hardly  force  a-head, 
although  the  fair  wind  had  again  freshened  up.  ]\Iuch  heavy  hum- 
mocky  ice  and  large  berg-pieces  lay  dispersed  through  the  pack  ;  a 
single  thump  from  any  of  them  would  have  been  instant  destruction. 
By  five  o'clock  the  ice  became  more  loose,  and  clear  spaces  of  water 
could  be  seen  a-head.  We  went  faster,  received  fewer  though  stiU 
more  severe  shocks,  until  at  length  we  had  room  to  steer  clear  of  the 
heaviest  pieces  ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  emerged  from  the  villainous 
"pack,"  and  were  running  fast  through  straggling  pieces  into  a  clear 
sea.  The  engines  were  stopped,  and  Mr.  Brand  permitted  to  rest 
after  eighteen  hours  duty,  for  we  now  have  no  one  else  capable  of 
driving  the  engines." 

"  Throughout  the  day  I  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  rudder  and 
screw  ;  deprived  of  the  one  or  the  other,  even  for  half-an-hom-,  I  think 
our  fate  would  have  been  sealed  :  to  have  steered  in  any  other  direc- 
tion than  against  the  swell,  would  have  exposed,  and  probably  sacri- 
ficed both.  Our  bow  is  very  strongly  fortified,  well  plated  externally 
with  iron,  and  so  very  sharp  that  the  ice-masses,  repeatedly  hurled 
against  the  ship  by  the  swell  as  she  rose  to  meet  it,  were  thus  robbed 
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of  their  destructive  force ;  tliey  struck  us  obliquely,  yet  caused  the 
vessel  to  shake  violently,  the  bells  to  ring,  and  almost  knocked  us  off 
our  legs.  On  many  occasions  the  engines  were  stopped  dead  by  ice 
choking  the  screw,  once  it  was  some  minutes  before  it  could  be  got  to 
revolve  again.     Anxious  moments  those  !" 

"After  yesterday's  experience,  I  can  understand  how  men's  hair  have 
turned  grey  in  a  few  hours.  Had  self-reliance  been  my  only  support 
and  hope,  it  is  not  impossible  that  I  might  have  illustrated  the  fact. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  did  my  best  to  ensm-e  our  safety,  looked 
as  stoical  as  possible,  and  inwardly  trusted  that  God  would  favour  our 
exertions.  What  a  release  ours  has  been,  not  only  from  eight  months' 
imprisonment,  but  from  the  perils  of  that  one  day !  Had  our  little 
vessel  been  destroyed  after  the  ice  broke  up,  there  remained  no  hope 
for  us.  But  we  have  been  brought  safely  through,  and  are  all  truly 
gi'ateful,  I  hope  and  believe." 

Many  captains  would  have  retm*ned  to  England  after  such  an  escape, 
but  neither  Captain  M'Clintock  nor  his  crew  appear  to  have  thought 
of  so  abandoning  their  self-imposed  task.  After  visiting  Greenland  to 
renew  her  stores,  the  Fox  was  laid  up  for  the  winter  amid  the  ice  of 
Port  Kennedy,  and  her  crew  spent  a  second  winter  in  the  Arctic  soli- 
tude. Here,  on  November  7th,  a  great  misfortune  befel  them,  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Brand,  their  chief  and  only  engineer. 

But  the  little  company  were  not  cast  down.  And  on  Februaiy  17th, 
the  several  officers  set  out  in  sledges,  drawn  by  dogs,  to  explore  the 
vast  tracts  of  ice  and  snow  for  some  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Nor 
did  they  search  in  vain,  for  Lieutenant  Hobson  found  a  paper,  which 
gave  the  sad  tidings,  that  the  Erehiis  and  Terror  had  been  deserted,  that 
Sir  John  Franklin  had  died  on  the  11th  June,  1847,  that  nine  other 
officers  and  fifteen  men  had  then  died,  and  that  the  rest,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  five  souls,  were  to  stai-t  the  day  after  the  paper  was 
written  (22nd  April,  1848,)  for  the  Fish  River.  This  hapless  party 
seem  to  have  perished  soon  afterwards  from  scui-vy  and  privation,  and 
Captain  M'Clintock  found  the  remains  of  several  skeletons,  and  in  one 
place,  a  great  heap  of  clothing  upwards  of  four  feet  in  height.  He  also 
found  a  boat,  mounted  on  a  sledge  of  oak  planks,  in  which  there  were 
portions  of  two  human  skeletons. 

"■  One  was  that  of  a  slight  young  person,  the  other  of  a  strongly-mado 
middle-aged  man.  The  former  was  found  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  but 
in  too  disturbed  a  state  to  enable  Hobson  to  judge  whether  the  sufferer 
died  there  ;  large  powerful  animals,  probably  wolves,  had  destroyed 
much  of  this  skeleton,  which  may  have  been  that  of  an  officer.  Near 
it  we  found  the  fragment  of  a  pair  of  worked  slippers. 

"  The  other  skeleton  was  in  a  somewhat  more  perfect  state,  and  was 
enveloped  with  clothes  and  furs  ;  it  lay  across  the  boat.  Close  beside 
it  were  foimd  five  watches ;  and  there  were  two  double-barrelled  guns 
• — one  barrel  in  each  loaded  and  cocked — standing  muzzle  xipwards 
against  the  boat's  side. 

"  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  deep  interest  these  sad  relics  were 
scrutinized,  and  how  anxiously  every  fragment  of  clothing  was  tiuiied 
over  in  search  of  pockets  and  pocket-books,  jouraals,  and  even  names. 
Five  or  six  small  books  were  found,  all  of  them  Scriptural  or  devotional 
workS;  except  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'     One  little  book,  "  Christian 
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Melodies,"  bore  an  inscription  upon  the  title-page,  from  the  donor  to 
G.  G.  A  small  Bible  contained  numerous  marginal  notes,  and  whole 
passages  underlined.  Besides  these  books,  the  covers  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment and  Prayer  Book  were  found." 

The  sad  search  was  continued  to  the  2nd  of  June,  when  the  sledge- 
parties  returned  to  the  Fox,  and  being  favoured  by  an  open  season, 
they  steamed  out  of  Bellot  Sound,  and  reached  Spithead  in  safety  on 
September  20,  1859. 

Thus  ended  the  voyage  of  the  gallant  little  Fox,  and  thus  have  Cap- 
tain M'Clintock  and  his  dauntless  crew  closed  a  long  and  weary  search 
of  eleven  years,  and  lifted,  so  far  as  human  hands  will  ever  do  it,  the 
veil  of  mvstery  that  hangs  over  the  ill-fated  Franklin  Expedition. 


EJe  ffiame  intt^out  an  lEntr. 

BY  MRS.  ALFEED  GATTY,    AUTHOR  OP  "LEGENDARY  TALES,"  ETC. 


"Who  is  Lord  over  us?" — Psalm  xii.  v.  4. 

\W0  friends  sat  together  over  a  winter  fire,  in  a  snug  lodging- 
house  parlour.     The  wind  was  howling  outside,  and   sleet 
was  beating  noisily  against  the  windows.     One  of  the  friends 
was  the  Curate  of  the  place,  and  he  was  sitting  upright  on 
a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  rug,  looking  into  the  blaze  be- 
fore him,  with  a  cheerful  energetic  face,  and  listening  to  the 
other,   a  traveller  and  an  author,  who,  leaning  back  in  an 
easy  chair,  was  relating  an  adventure  which  had  befallen 
him  in  some  far  distant  land. 
It  was  a  very   interesting   adventure,    but  presently   the    Curate 
became  uneasy,   and  bj'-and-bye  looked  at  his  watch,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  having  waited  for  a   break  in  the  story,   inter- 
rupted his  friend. 

"  This  is  what  I  warned  you  of,  Delafield !  The  clock  has  struck 
seven,  and  my  class  will  be  waiting  for  me  at  the  school.  If  /  once 
break  my  rule  about  time,  the  boys  will  break  it  every  week.  Go  I 
must  : — but  you  will  finish  this  account  when  I  come  back.  I  would 
not  miss  it  for  the  world.  I  will  be  with  you  again  at  nine.  Here 
are  books,  and  papers,  and  pens,  and  ink.  Do  whatever  you  like. 
You  must  not  mind  my  leaving  you,  and  I  can't  ask  you  to  come  out 
such  a  night  as  this." 

"  You  may  ask  or  not,  as  you  j)lease,"  replied  Delafield  ;  "  I  am 
coming  with  you." 

The  Curate,  who  had  got  up  while  he  was  speaking,  to  prepare  for 
his  start,  and  was  now  drawing  on  his  goloshes,  looked  up,  sui-prised  at 
his  friend,  but  the  latter  was  evidently  quite  in  earnest,  rose  deliber- 
ately from  his  lounging  position,  and  threw  round  his  shoulders  his  own 
defence  against  the  weather,  a  Scotch  shepherd's  plaid. 

He  stood  iipwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  had  adopted,  as  almost  a 
travelling  necessity,  the  present  fashion  of  a  long  natural  beard ;  time 
and  opportunity  for  trimming  and  shaving  not  being  always  to  be  had 
in  the  wUd  countries  which  he  had  lately  been  visiting. 
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He  had  a  slow  mannei',  and  was  slow  of  speech  ;  in  these  respects, 
therefore,  a  great  contrast  to  his  friend,  the  Curate  ;  but  for  all  that, 
they  were  both  of  them  good  men — men  who  feared  God,  tried  to  do 
good  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  resisted  their  own  evil  passions. 

Their  lines  of  life  were  quite  different,  but  God  allows  as  many- 
different  ways  of  being  good  and  of  doing  good,  as  he  provides  dif- 
ferent situations  and  inclinations  ;  and  out  of  the  diversity '  comes  a 
much  greater  amount  of  general  improvement  and  happiness,  than 
could  arise  if  all  men  were  to  be  exactly  alike,  and  exactly  equal  in 
their  powers. 

The  Curate  and  traveller  both  knew  this,  and  could  therefore  love 
and  admire  each  other,  without  wishing  to  change  their  lots,  or  think- 
ing that  God's  blessing  was  upon  one,  more  than  upon  the  other. 

But  now  that  the  traveller  was  coming  to  be  a  looker-on  at  his 
work,  anew  idea  struck  the  Curate. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what,  Delafield,"  cried  he  "  if  you  are  to  be  at 
the  school,  I  cannot  let  you  be  idle.  This  is  my  reading  night.  I  am 
not  going  to  teach.  On  these  nights  I  find  some  good  entertaining- 
story,  and  read  aloud.  But  such  stories  are  not  easy  to  find  ;  and  if 
you  will  tell  them  one  instead,  it  will  be  a  thousand  times  better. 
Some  of  your  own  adventures,  or  something  you  have  seen  or  heard  of 
in  other  countries." 

The  traveller  was  a  shy  man  by  natm-e,  and  fancied  he  had  rather 
hear  his  friend  read,  than  talk  himself.  Beside  which,  he  argued,  he 
did  not  know  the  people,  and  they  might  not  care  a  straw  for  any 
thing  he  could  tell  them. 

Of  course  the  Curate  would  not  hear  of  this  objection,  but  the 
friends  continued  to  talk  the  matter  over,  as  they  walked  through  the 
wet  to  the  school ;  and  had  not  quite  settled  how  it  was  to  be,  when 
suddenly  the  Curate's  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  lads  of  his 
class,  just  turning  into  a  public  house,  and,  without  stopping  to  ex- 
postulate, he  rushed  to  him,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  ordered  him 
to  come  along  with  him  instead. 

'Biie  lad  looked  sulky  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  it  passed  off,  and 
he  submitted,  not  only  to  be  taken  to  the  school,  but  to  listen  to  a  long 
rebuke  from  his  friend,  who  warned  him,  as  a  clergyman  was  sure  to 
do,  and  boimd  to  do,  of  the  danger  of  beginning  a  bad  habit  so  young. 

He  spoke  all  the  more  strongly  because  he  knew  that  the  lad  in 
question,  although  a  good  fellow  in  some  respects,  had  often  been 
tempted  to  the  same  public  house  on  other  occasions,  not  only  from 
being  naturally  of  a  jovial  turn,  and  fond  of  what  he  called,  "  a  bit 
of  good  company,"  but  because  he  had  a  leaning  to  another  practice, 
quite  as  dangerous  and  quite  as  tempting  as  drinking — gambling.  It 
mattered  little  in  what  form  this  taste  developed  itself — pigeon-shoot- 
ing— quoits — skittles — knnrr-and-spell — even  cricket  can  be  turned 
into  an  instrument  of  evil,  instead  of  a  means  of  healthy  exercise,  by  a 
gambler,  just  as  easily  as  cards  or  dice. 

The  lad  was  at  first  shy  at  answering  the  Ciu-ate's  questions,  as  to 
what  was  taking  him  to  the  public  house  on  that  particular  night,  but 
let  it  out  at  last.  There  had  been  a  pigeon-match  in  the  afternoon, 
and  he  had  lost,  and  now  he  was  going  to  supper  with  his  friends  : — 
supper,  and  cards,  and  beer,  he  admitted  at  last.    The  Curate  told  him 
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he  was  glad  he  had  caught  him  just  in  time,  but  added,  that  he  feared 
he  was  incorrigible.  To  which  the  lad  made  answer,  that  there  was 
no  harm  m  a  bit  of  amusement  now  and  then.  He  wasn't  goino-  to  bo 
always  there.  A  spree  did  a  body  good.  Yes  !  when  it  did  ntt  end 
so  as  to  do  a  body  harm,  was  the  Curate's  reply ;  but  where  a  lad 
once  began  the  habit  of  going  to  a  public-house,  he  could  not  be 
sure  that  he  should  ever  be  able  to  leave  it  off. 

This  idea  made  the  young  man  laugh,  and  he  suggested  that  "  a  body 
could  always  do  as  they  pleased,"  he  should  think  ! 

"  Well ;  do  as  /  please  to-night,"  was  the  Curate's  final  remark,  for 
they  were  now  at  the  school  door,  "  and  I  will  promise  you  some- 
thing much  better  worth  listening  to,  than  anything  you  can  ever  hear 
at  a  public  house  !"  He  spoke  with  the  smile  of  good  humour  as  well 
as  the  force  of  authority,  and  pushed  the  boy— smiling  too— into  the 
lighted  school-room,  then  turned  round  to  his  friend. 

"  You  will  tell  them  something,  Delafield !  you  must,  indeed  !" 
Delafield  nodded  his  head  and  the  two  went  in. 
A  sort  of  introduction  of  the  stranger  now  took  place,  and  a  circle 
was  formed  round  the  fire,  of  some  thirty  or  forty  lads,  to  whom  a  cold 
wet  night  was,  fortunately,  a  matter  of  total  indifference,  and  the  tra- 
veller was  placed  m  the  chair  of  honour,  the  Curate  sitting  on  the  bench 
quite  happily  by  the  side  of  his  friend  of  the  public-house. 

Twenty  or  thirty  lads  was  a  large  number  to  collect  from  a  village 
for  the  rational  purpose  of  listening  to  reading,  but  the  Curate  would 
like  to  have  seen  it  doubled  and  trebled  ;  and  that  men,  and  women, 
and  girls,  should  have  attended  also.  As  it  was,  however,  the  meetincr 
was  always  a  very  satisfactory  one  ;  and  if  the  party  looked  but  small  iS 
the  noble-sized  building  where  they  met,  they  were  clustered  round 
the  fire,  and  by  the  lights,  and  took  little  notice  of  the  emptiness  and 
darkness  of  the  rest  of  the  room. 

The  Curate  kept  up  a  little  conversation,  till  he  saw  that  the  travel- 
ler s  first  embarrassment  in  his  new  position  was  over,  and  that  he  had 
collected  his  ideas,  and  then  enjoined  silence  on  every  one;  which  order 
acted  as  a  sort  of  word  of  command  on  the  traveller  himself,   who 
glancing  around  him,  began  as  follows  :—  ' 

'1?  ^^'^^'<5  ^I'^^^'elled  among  so  m^nj  jxoi^le,  and  nations,  and  languages, 
as  tlie  Scripture  calls  them,  that  it  seems  a  strange  thing  I  should 
teel  shy  of  talking  to  a  set  of  youngsters,  like  yom'selves.  But  J  do 
teel  shy,  and  I  think  it  is  because  you  are  such  youngsters.  I  am  so 
atraid  you  may  think  what  I  have  to  say,  dull ;  partly  because  you 
may  not  quite  understand  it;  partly  because  it  may  not  be  the  sort  of 
thing  you  would  like  best  to  hear." 

A  cry  of  "  That's  quite  impossible  !"  from  the  Curate,  was  confirmed 
by  a  tew  stampings  of  feet  from  the  boys. 

"  Well,  I  wiU  do  my  best ;  and  I  have  decided  to  teU  you  a  very 
extraordinary  story  which  I  learnt  in  my  travels,  when  I  was  not  a 
great  deal  older  than  yourselves,  and  which  you  are  not  likely  to  have 
heard  before,  and  which,"  added  he,  waving  his  arm  to  the  distant 
parts  otthe  room,  where  the  windows  were  clattering  under  the  sleety 
wind,  "is  rather  suited,  as  I  fancy,  to  such  a  stormy  night  as  this." 

i,^^i°l*^^'°  °^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^*^^''^  ^*^°^^^^  '^*  ^^ch  other,  and  several 
Bhuflied  about,  as  if  sliahtly  uneasy,  for  the  traveller  had  made  a  short 
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pause,  during  which  the  noise  of  the  storm  became  more  distant  than 
before  ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  something  so  very  peculiar  and 
solemn  about  Mr,  Delafield's  appearance,  as  he  had  turned  round, 
with  his  long  black  beard  and  his  waving  arm,  that  a  sort  of  queer 
feeling,  bordering  on  a  shudder,  began  to  creep  through  the  yoimg 
company. 

But  the  Curate,  who  never  slept  at  his  post,  called  out,  in  his  lively 
way,  "  Don't  be  afraid  boys.  Mr.  Delafield  will  tell  you  nothing  but 
what's  right !"  and  every  thing  seemed  to  be  made  comfortable  at  once. 

Nay,  now  a  general  grin  passed  round  the  assembly,  and  then  they 
all  fixed  their  eyes  on  Mr.  Delafield,  awaiting  what  he  should  say. 

And  he  proceeded  at  once. 

"  It  is  now  many  many  years  ago,  since  I  was  journeying  through 
one  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  where.  Enough  that  it  was  a  land  of  lonely  mountains  and 
valleys,  and  moors,  and  mists ;  where  the  few  scattered  hamlets  were 
seldom  large  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  villages,  and  where  eveiy- 
thing  was  as  different  from  this  busy,  popiilous  neighbourhood  of  yours, 
as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  imagine. 

"  But,  boys,  there  is  one  thing  which,  let  the  countries  be  as  different 
as  they  will,  always  remains  the  same  everywhere,  and  that  is,  the 
nature  of  man.  Childi'en  are  bom,  and  boys  grow  up  to  men,  and  men 
grow  old  with  the  same  feelings,  and  passions,  in  every  place  alike. 
And  therefore  there  is  in  every  place  alike,  God's  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  Devil's  work  to  be  undone — wicked  inclinations  to  be  got  rid 
of,  and  holy  ones  to  be  cultivated.  And  so  this  story  of  mine,  about 
one  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  those  wild  mountainous  districts,  has 
a  meaning  for  you  as  well  as  for  those  among  whom  I  heard  it. 

"  It  was  in  the  height  of  the  summer  that  I  visited  the  country  I  am 
speaking  about,  and  it  was  at  the  close  of  a  bright  sunshiny  day,  that 
I  found  myself  at  the  entrance  of  a  ravine,  that  is,  a  sort  of  narrow 
valley  between  hills,  the  tops  of  which  were  covered  with  the  larch  fir. 
I  observed  this  particularly  as  I  came  up  to  the  ravine,  for  those  exten- 
sive larch  plantations  are  generally  a  sign  that  one  has  entered  upon 
the  estate  of  some  gi-eat  landed  proprietor.  They  do  not  grow  in  that 
manner  natui'ally  :  one  is  sure  therefore  that  they  have  been  planted, 
and  that  at  considerable  labour  and  expense. 

"  The  ravine  became  nan-ower  the  further  I  proceeded,  and  darker  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  steep  crags  on  either  side  quite  kept  out  the 
light  of  the  fast  declining  sun  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  grew  veiy 
weary  of  my  gloomy  walk,  and  of  picking  my  way,  or  rather  stumbling 
about  among  the  big  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  which  was  the  only 
pathway  to  be  found,  and  oyer  which,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
fierce  torrent  dashed  along. 

"  You  may  judge,  therefore,  of  my  delighted  feeling,  when,  on  coming 
to  the  end  of  the  ravine,  I  found  myself  looking  down  from  a  height 
upon  a  wide-spread  richly-wooded  vale,  all  warm  and  glowing  in  the 
crimson  lights  of  the  setting  sun.  I  took  ofi"  my  hat  in  a  sort  of  in- 
voluntary deference  to  the  magnificent  scene,  and  smiled,  although  I 
■was  alone. 


^To  he  continued.) 
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)HE  Arum,  better  known  as  Cuckoo-pint  and  Wake-Robin^ 
adorns  our  hedge-rows  in  the  Spring  with  its  curious  green- 
ish white   flowers   and 
tufts  of  beautiful  shin- 
ing leaves,  and  in  the 
Autumn  with  its  clus- 
ters of  scarlet  berries. 
It  has  large  roots,  which 
though  disagreeable  to 
the     taste,    may     be 
groimd  with  water,  and 
the  starch  usedfor  food; 
in  this  form  they  are 
eaten    in    Dorsetshire, 
under  the  name  of  Port- 
land Sago.     Mr.  White 
notices  in  his  History 
of  Selborne,   that  the 
roots  are  scratched  up 
and  eaten  by  thrushes 
in  severe  weather,  and 
that  several  kinds    of 
birds,  particularly  phea- 
sants, feed  on  the  ber- 
ries.   The  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  cultivate  the  Arum 
as   we   do   potatoes.     In    old 
works  on  plants,   it  is  called 
"Starch-wort,"  as  the  root  was 
in  former  times  used  to  stifien 
linen  ;    this  was  specially  the 
case    in   the    time  of    Queen 
Elizabeth,  when   starch  must 
have  been   in  great  demand,  to   support 
the    enormous  iiiffs  and  frills  then  worn, 
some  of  which  were  above  a  yard  in  height, 
as  well  as  being  "  dogged  and  pestered  with 
needlework."      Gerarde,   speaking   of   the 
Arum,  says,  "  the  most  pure  white  starch  is  made 
of  the  rootes,  but  most  hurtfuU  for  the  hands  of  the 
Laundresse  that  hath  the  handling  of  it,  for  it  blis- 
tereth  and  maketh  them  rough  and   rugged   and 
withall  smarting."       In  Switzerland  it  is  now  used 
as  a  substitue  for  soap,  and  Pliny  says  that   in  his 
time,  A.D.    79,  the   leaves  were  used  to  preserve 
clieese.       In   France  it  is  known  as  High  Priest's 
Mitre,  in  the  United  States  as  Indian  Turaip  and 
Jack  in  the  Pulpit !  ii.  b. 
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1  Corinthians,  xvi.  13. — "  ]Vatch  ye.    Stand  fast  in  the  faith.     Quit 
you  like  men.     Be  strong." 

I T  is  a  common  sneer  with  those  who  cry  down  rehgion,  that  the 
strong  minds  of  ine?i  have  weighed  it  and  fonnd  it  wanting — 
have  set  it  down  as  an  imposture  and  a  sham,  and  so  have 
left  it  in  the  main  to  women  and  children.  And,  certainly, 
when  we  look  roxmd  on  many  congregations — when  we  notice 
those  who  present  themselves  for  Confirmation,  or  at  the  Lord's 
Supper — or  who  attend  at  week-day  meetings  for  Missionary, 
or  other  religious  purposes,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  one 
part  of  the  sneer  is  true — that  often  men  form  but  too  small 
a  proportion — though  the  reason  that  has  been  given  for  their  absence, 
that  they  have  proved  our  religion  to  be  false,  we  utterly  deny. 
For  some  of  the  greatest  minds  oiar  England  has  ever  nursed — Lock, 
Newton,  Bacon,  and  Milton,  in  the  old  time ;  Butler,  Pearson,  and 
Arnold,  in  more  recent  times,  probed  religion  to  its  very  core.  It 
stood  the  test  of  their  giant  intellects,  they  lived  in  its  principles  and 
died  in  its  hope  ! 

It  is  not  then  because  men's  stronger  glance  has  seen  through  the 
hollowness  of  rehgion  that  they  are  wont  to  slight  its  sendees,  nay,  that 
they  so  woefully  take  the  lead  in  vice  and  ungodliness,  that  when  we 
hear  of  infidels,  swearers,  or  di-unkards,  we  think  at  once  not  of  women 
but  of  men. 

Surely  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  every  man  who  calls  himself  ta 
Christian  ought  to  mourn  over  and  seek  to  remedy.  Was  it  meant  to 
be  so — that  as  a  rule  men  should  be  godless,  women  God  fearing  1 — 
that  in  working  for  God,  men  should  be  passive  and  women  active  1 
Not  so  do  I  read  the  Sacred  Record.  From  the  man  Adam,  created 
in  God's  image  through  a  long  line  of  holy  men — Abel,  Enoch,  Noah, 
Abi'aham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  knowledge  and  the  worship  of  the  True 
Jehovah  was  handed  down,  i;ntil  He  saw  fit  to  anoint  a  priesthood  for 
His  people  Israel.  And  then  He  chose  men,  and  men  only,  for  the 
sacred  office. 

When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sent  forth  twelve  Apostles  and  seventy 
Elders,  to  plant  His  Gospel  on  the  ruins  of  the  haughty  system  of 
Judaism,  that  would  not  beheve  that  its  woi-k  was  done,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  mighty  and  world-wide  Idolatry,  He  sent  men,  an  men  only, 
as  His  instruments  for  the  work. 

"When  St.  Paul  (one  of  these  Apostles,)  is  wi'itiug  to  his  converts, 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  Corinth — a  rich  and  profligate  city  of 
Greece — his  word  to  them  is.  "  Quit  you  like  men." 

Thus  we  see  that  Scriptm-e  gives  no  sanction  to  men's  neglect  of  re- 
ligious duty.     How  comes  it  then  ? 
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It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  womanly  affection  is  the  warmer,  and 
that  the  rehgion  of  Jesus  is  a  religion  of  affection — for  men's  love  as 
strong  as  death,  has  led  them  to  stand  at  the  stake — "  pale  martyrs  in 
their  shirt  of  fire."  Men's  love  in  our  own  day  is  strong  enough  to 
lead  hundreds  to  give  up  name  and  fame,  friends,  and  home,  and 
countiy,  and  to  go  forth  as  Missionaries  to  far  distant  shores. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  men  mix  more  with  their  fellows — and 
so  are  exposed  to  greater  temptations — for  is  not  the  man  cast  in 
sterner  mould  ?  Is  he  not  gifted  with  stronger  powers,  and  more  un- 
bending will,  in  order  to  resist  these  very  allurements. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  man's  toil  is  more  excessive  all  the  week 
and  requires  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rhere  animal  rest — of  lounging  and 
sleep.  It  ivere  enough  to  say  so,  if  we  were  content  to  believe  that 
when  we  are  dead,  then,  as  the  dogs,  we  are  done  with';  but  if  you 
believe  that  you  have  souls,  which  make  you  better  than  "  dumb  driven 
cattle,"  if  you  believe  that  you  are  to  live  an  endless  life,  then  I  say 
that  the  work  which  leaves  you  so  worn  down  on  Sunday,  as  to  be  unfit 
for  the  public  and  private  worship  of  the  God  of  heaven,  is  sinful 
work,  and  ought  to  be  cast  aside,  or  modified  at  any  sacrifice  and  at 
any  risk  ;  "  for  what  is  a  man  profited  if  lie  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul ;  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul  ?"     (St.  MaWmv  xvi.  26.) 

But  I  believe  that  these  are  not  the  real  reasons  which  cause  the 
absence  of  men  from  religious  service.  I  ascribe  it  to  two  other 
causes  :  first,  to  a  common  notion  that  religion  is  vmmanly  ;  and 
second,  to  a  wide-spread  spirit  of  indifference. 

First,  I  trace  the  comparative  absence  of  men  from  aU  that  pertains 
to  religion,  to  a  common  notion  that  religion  is  unmanly,  a  thing  like 
worsted-work,  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  female  sex,  and  which 
is  too  fragile  for  the  grasp  of  man's  powers. 

Is  religion  unmanly  in  its  character  1  I  answer  it  is  not,  for  it 
requires  more  courage  to  be  religious  than  to  be  ungodly, — and 
courage  of  the  highest  kind — moral  courage,  not  mere  bodily  corn-age. 
It  requires  more  corn-age  to  own  yourself  a  pious  man  in  a  room  full  of 
scoffers,  than  it  would  to  enter  the  trenches  beneath  the  fire  of  Sebas- 
topol,  or  to  lead  the  way  against  the  ranks  of  rebel  Sepoys. 

Does  religion  make  men  unmanly  %  I  answer  it  does  not.  Captain 
Parry,  of  H.M.  ship  Hecla,  some  years  back,  on  returning  from  a  dan- 
gerous expedition,  declared  publicly,  that  the  best  seamen  on  board 
the  Recla,  such  as  were  always  called  on  in  any  case  of  greatest  peril, 
were  those  who  had  thought  the  most  seriously  on  religious  subjects, 
and  if  a  still  more  scrupulous  selection  was  to  be  made  out  of  that 
number,  the  choice  would  fall  without  hesitation  on  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals possessing  dispositions  and  sentiments  eminently  christian. 
And  no  one  can  read  the  journal  of  Captain  M'Clintock,  written  amid 
the  perils  of  the  Arctic  seas,  without  feeling  that  he  had  a  child-liko 
trust  in  God,  as  well  as  an  unflinching  and  fearless  spirit. 

Here  is  plain  proof  that  religion  does  not  unman  the  British  sailor. 
The  same  was  shown  of  the  British  soldier,  in  our  wars  in  the  Crimea' 
and  in  India.  The  names  of  Hedley  Vicars,  of  Captain  Hammond, 
of  Colonel  Shadforth,  and  of  others  in  the  Crimea,  are  now  familiar  to 
to  us  as  the  names  of  men  who  were  sincere   believers  and  yet  uu- 
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daunted  soldiers.  In  our  Indian  -warfare,  what  heart  has  not  thrilled 
at  the  name  of  Havelock — who  has  not  heard  of  his  "saints,"  who 
were  "always  ready?"  Who  has  not  heard  of  that  brave  Ensign 
Cheek,  who,  stripling  as  he  was,  died  sooner  than  deny  his  Lord. 
Moreover,  we  heard  of  officers  on  the  eve  of  engagement  gathering  a 
few  pious  men  for  prayer  to  the  God  of  Battles  on  some  bleak  hill- 
side, or  in  some  deserted  idol-temple.  And  these  were  men  against 
whose  gallantry  no  malignant  tongue  dare  breathe  a  whisper — even 
before  they  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  by  dying  the  hero's 
death  in  the  fierce  battle-clash. 

It  is,  then,  a  charge  iitterly  gi'oundless,  that  if  a  man  is  truly  reli- 
gious, he  must  be  faint-hearted,  poor-spmted,  and  a  coward.  Kather, 
the  truest  manliness  is  only  to  be  found  joined  with  true  Godliness,  for 
surely  he  can  best  face  death  who  has  long  been  yearning  for  the  glory 
he  looks  for  beyond  it. 

Second.  But  there  is  another  cause  of  that  which  we  deplore  ;  true, 
alas  !  of  all  sexes,  in  all  ages,  but  influencing  mainly  the  men  of  this 
generation — to  wit,  a  spirit  of  indifference. 

With  their  minds  fully  occupied  with  other  thing's — their  business 
or  their  pleasure,  their  farm  or  their  merchandise,  their  daily  toil  or 
their  family  cares  —men  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  enter  on  the 
question  of  religion.  They  gladly  echo  any  cry  against  it,  or  any 
inconsistency  in  its  professors,  as  an  excuse  for  putting  far  from  them 
a  business-like  inquiry  into  its  claims,  with  a  firm  resolve  to  abide  by 
the  upshot  of  that  examination,  whatever  it  may  be.  Are  you,  whose 
eye  is  on  this  page,  such  a  man  1  Then  I  address  to  you  the  words 
of  the  text,  "  Watch  ye,"  or  rather,  "  Wake  ye  ;"  bestir  youi-self,  I 
beseech  you,  and  slumber  not  thus  on  the  brink  of  hell.  Bather 
"quit  you  like  men,"  like  reasoning  and  intelligent  men,  in  this 
matter.  Do  not  take  your  knowledge  at  second-hand.  Study  for 
yourself  the  claims  of  God's  Book.  Ponder  over  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God  as  there  revealed,  and  settle  the  momentous  ques- 
tion, "  Are  you  to  be  or  not  to  be  for  eternity  ?" 

If  you  answer  that  you  have  done  so,  and  that  all  that  you  can 
come  to  is,  that  God  is  a  "  great  Perhaps,"  and  eternity  a  "  May-be," 
and  that  you  are  not  going  to  trouble  yom-self  about  them  ;  then  I 
bid  you  act  on  this  great  "  Perhaps,"  or  this  momentous  "  May -be"  as 
you  constantly  act  on  the  "perhaps's"  and  "may-be's"  of  daily  life. 

You  don't  expect  it,  you  take  every  means  to  prevent  it,  but  perhaps 
your  house  may  be  burnt  down,  therefore,  on  the  chance,  you  insui-e. 

You  have  travelled  safely  by  rail  a  hxmdi'ed  times,  but  there  is  just 
a  possibility  that  you  may  he  the  victim  of  a  railway  accident,  and 
therefore  you  pay  threepence  to  secure  a  hundred  poimds  for  your 
family,  if  bereaved  of  you,  their  prop  and  stay. 

If  there  is  the  faintest  likelihood — the  lowest  degree  of  probability 
of  heaven  or  hell,  God  and  the  judgement  being  true,  sm'ely — sm-ely 
you  ought  to  insure  your  soul  against  worse  flames  than  those  of  earth, 
against  a  worse  death  than  that  of  the  body — for  "  I  say  unto  you, 
my  friends,  be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that 
have  no  more  that  they  can  do,  but  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye 
shall  fear  :  fear  Him,  which,  after  He  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast 
into  hell  :  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  fear  Him."     {Luk$  xii.  4,  5.) 
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But  if  you  honestly  search  and  study,  I  believe  you  will  own  reli- 
gion to  be  no  mere  *'  perhaps"  or  "  may  be." 

When  you  review  the  perfect  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
Who  is  described  even  by  Tom  Paine  as  "  a  virtuous  and  amiable  man, 
the  chief  trait  in  whose  character  was  philanthropy."  When  you 
remember,  that  if  He  was  a  virtuous  man,  then  He  practised  no  im- 
position when  He  Avi'ought  miracles ;  and  if  He  worked  miracles,  then 
the  doctrines  which  He  did  them  to  confirm,  must  be  time  also. 

When  you  study  the  history  of  Christianity — when  you  inquire 
into  its  monumental  accords,  be  they  in  musty  manuscripts,  or  be  they 
dug  out  of  the  sand-swept  Nineveh,  or  the  Catacombs  of  imperial 
Eome. 

Or  when  you  compare  the  benefits  that  Christianity  has  conferred 
on  mankind,  with  those  of  infidelity  or  mere  benevolence  ;  or  when 
you  note  the  results  of  real  piety  in  some  sorely  afflicted  person, 
how  it  gives  steady  cheerfulness  in  life,  and  oftimes  even  triumph  in 
death ;  I  say  that  long  before  you  have  exhausted  these  evidences  of 
religion,  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  only  your  dixty  but  your  ti'uest 
happiness  to  embrace  it,  and  to  try  to  live  up  to  it. 

And  when  you  have  done  so,  let  me  urge  you  to  "  stand  fast  in 
the  faith." 

Lay  it  down  as  a  settled  principle,  fix  it  high  above  the  tide-marks 
of  shifting  opinions,  that  "Christ  crucified"  is  the  One  Saviour  of 
sinners,  and  that  to  be  like  Him,  is  the  one  object  at  which  you  have 
to  aim. 

And  strive  not  only  to  stand  fast — but  also  to  "  be  strong." 

Seek  to  grow  in  grace,  to  do  something  for  God.  Don't  let  any  one 
say  that  he  is  "  only  a  workiug-maii,"  and  can  do  nothing. 

John  Williams,  whose  life  the  present  Archbishop  of  Cantei'bury 
called  "  the  29th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  was  an  artizau 
in  a  dockyard. 

William  Carey,  who  translated  the  entire  Scriptures  into  seven  of  the 
principal  languages  of  India,  began  life  as  a  shoe-mender. 

Thomas  Wright,  earned  for  himself  his  glorious  title  of  the  "  pri- 
soners' friend,"  while  he  was  working  from  five  in  the  morning  till  six 
at  night,  amid  the  heat  and  the  din  of  a  Manchester  iron-foundry. 

Whatever  our  position  may  be — if  we  have  the  will  to  serve  God,  the 
way  v;ill  not  be  wanting,  if  we  seek  for  the  help  and  giiidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  If  we  remember  the  word  sent  to  Zei-ubbabel,  "  not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Sj)irit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  then 
before  ?fs  as  before  him,  the  great  mountain  of  seeming  difficulty  will 
become  a  plain  !  and  then,  "  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of 
His  might,"  we  shall  be  able  to  show  to  our  fellows,  that  true  godli- 
ness is  the  only  real  manliness,  for  it  alone  attempts  to  copy  Him, 
Whose  life  was  the  perfection  of  manhood — the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
"  Who  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps." 
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THE    NATIONAL    SOCIETY. 

This  Society  made  a  grant  of  £100  to  our  new  Schools.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know  that  a  Depot  for  the  sale  of  its  publications  and  school  materials, 
together  with  the  works  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  is  j  ust  about  to 
be  established  in  Darlington,  and  for  which  donations  are  earnestly  requested  ; 
but  when  people  are  asked  to  support  the  National  Society  by  becoming  sub- 
scribers, or  by  giving  their  alms  in  church  towards  its  funds,  they  often  ask, 
in  return,  the  following  three  questions  : — 

1. — What  is  the  National  Society  1 

2. — What  good  does  it  do  1 

3. — Do  I  not  do  all  that  is  required  of  me  if  I  help  our  own  Parish  Schools  ? 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  we  say 

1. — First,  that  the  National  Society  is  an  association  of  clergymen  and 
laity  ;  among  the  former  including  all  the  Bishops,  and  among  the  latter  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty.  It  was  originally  founded  in  the  year  1811,  and 
made  into  a  chartered  corporation  in  1817  ;  and  the  object  for  which  it  was 
founded  and  incorporated  is  explained  by  its  full  title,  '  The  National  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church  throughout  England  and  Wales."  It  is,  therefore,  an  old- established 
Society,  and  no  novelty  ;  it  has  all  the  weight  which  can  be  given  by  the  ap- 
proval and  encouragement  of  those  on  whom  the  good  government  of  Church 
and  State  rests  ;  and  for  its  object,  it  has  that  of  making  our  children  good 
citizens  and  good  Christians. 

2. — The  second  question  wants  a  volume  to  answer  it  fully;  but  it  must  be 
answered  very  shortly.  There  are  two  ways  of  calculating  the  amount  of 
good  done  by  any  Society  such  as  this  is;  the  one  by  reckoning  up  the  amount 
of  money  w^hich  it  spends,  the  other  by  pointing  out  the  "  good"  itself  which 
is  effected  by  it.  The  reader  shall  have  the  benefit  of  both  ways,  that  he  may 
choose  which  he  likes. 

Since  the  National  Society  was  established,  it  has  expended  upwards  of 
£350,000  in  aid  of  school-building  alone,  besides  large  sums  upon  training 
masters  and  mistresses  for  schools,  and  other  important  objects.  The  money 
thus  spent  has  drawn  forth  from  private  individuals  other  monies  of  at  least 
Jive  times  the  amount.  Thus  it  is  that  schools  and  teachers'  houses  have  been 
built,  and  training  colleges  for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  set  going  ; 
and  wherever  any  National  Society  money  has  been  granted  for  these  purposes, 
the  building  is  secured  to  the  National  Cliurch  for  ever  by  the  lawyer's  work 
of  the  trust-deeds.     So  much  for  the  money. 

As  for  the  "  good  "  itself,  it  stands  shortly  thus.  When  the  National 
Society  was  first  established,  there  was  very  little  education  of  the  poor  at  all 
in  the* land  Some  children  here  and  there  used  to  '  pick  up  "  reading  and 
writing,  and  in  the  best  parishes  they  were  taught  the  Catechism  by  the  clergy  ; 
but  far  the  greater  part  of  them  turned  out  to  be  "  no  scholars,''  and  often 
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grew  up  in  a  godless  way.  Even  now-a-days  things  are  not  perfect  in  the 
matter  of  education,  as  we  all  know  ;  but  they  are  a  great  deal  better  than 
this.  For  there  are  few  children  among  the  poor  now  who  do  not  go  to 
school  for  some  years  ;  few  who  do  not  learn  to  read  and  write  well  ;  few  who 
do  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  clergyman's  teaching  in  the  National  School. 
And  there  are  many  children  so  well  taught  in  these  schools  that  they  are 
fitted  to  rise  in  life,  and  taught  so  religiously  that  the  rise  will  do  them  no 
harm.  Now,  this  change  has  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  National 
Society,  which  has  collected  the  money  of  Church-peojile  all  over  the  country  ; 
and,  having  stirred  them  up  to  take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poor, 
has  distributed  the  money  so  collected  to  the  places  which  stood  in  greatest 
need  of  schools.  By  this  means  the  Society  has  been  able  to  set  on  foot  more 
than  10,000  schools,  all  in  the  closet  connection  with  the  Church  ;  and  Church- 
people  now  take  so  much  care  in  the  matter,  that  they  spend  at  least  a  million 
of  money  every  year  in  supporting  schools  for  the  poor,  educating  nearly  two 
millions  of  children. 

3. — After  the  two  preceding  answers,  perhaps  the  third  question  hardly 
seems  to  require  any.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  every  Christian 
owes  a  duty  to  the  Church  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  Church  in  his  parish  ; 
and  if  you  are  able  to  do  ever  so  little  more  than  the  necessities  of  your  own 
parish  require  from  you,  you  have  not  done  all  that  is  required  of  you  till  that 
little  has  been  done.  The  effect  produced  by  any  alms  which  you  offer  up  to 
God  to  be  distributed  by  the  National  Society  will  probably  be  this, — that  one 
or  more  poor  children  will  be  kept  out  of  sin  and  ignorance  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.  Perhaps  the  end  to  yourself  will  be,  that  having  been  privileged 
"  to  save  a  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of  sins,"  you  who  are  reading 
this  may  have  some  share  in  the  words  of  the  Good  Shepherd  when  He  shall 
say,  "  Behold,  I  and  the  children  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me." 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  persons  who  are  not  rich  may  help  the  work 
of  Church-education  through  the  National  Society  : — 

1. — By  subscribing  yearly  to  its  funds;  subscriptions  being  generally  of  5s, 
10s,  or  2is. 

2. — By  making  a  gift  of  a  sum  of  money,  large  or  small,  without  promising 
to  continue  it  yearly. 

3. — In  some  special  cases,  by  becoming  Local  Collectors  for  the  Society. 

The  amount  of  its  grants  to  this  Diocese  alone  are  upwards  of  £10,000. 


THE  LITURGY  OF  THE   CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  a  time  when  a  miserable  fraction  of  the  Anglican  Clergy  are  doing  what  in 
their  small  power  lies,  to  lower  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  estimation  of  our  people  by 
underrating  its  merits  and  exaggerating  the  minor  defects  inseparable  from  human 
composition,  the  following  testimonies  to  its  value  will  be  gratifying  to  our  friends. 
The  extracts  are  not  made  from  the  writings  of  Churchmen,  nor  of  Clergymen  (John 
Wesley  excepted)  but  of  eminent  dissenting  ministers — not  obscure  individuals,  but 
men  of  the  most  powerful  minds  and  the  most  devOted  hearts  that  ever  graced  the 
ranks  of  nonconformity  : — 

I  freely  and  cheerfully  attend  the  divine  service  of  the  church,  knowing  nothing 
in  the  prayers  but  what  I  can  heartily  say  amen  to.  Matthew  Henby. 

Let  us  give  God  praise  for  the  national  establishment  of  our  religion. 

Matthew  Henet. 

I  conform  to  the  Liturgy  as  a  private  person  to  hear  it  read  in  public  assemblies, 
in  order  that  I  may  bear  my  testimony  against  independency.     Philip  Henet,  M.A. 

The  constant  disuse  of  forms  is  apt  to  breed  giddiness  in  religion,  and  it  may 
make  men  hypocrites  who  shall  delude  themselves  with  conceits  that  they  delight  in 
God,  wheu  it  is  but  in  those  novelties  and  variations  of  expression  that  they  are 
delighted.  Richaed  Baxter. 

I  believe  the  Church  of  England  comes  nearer  the  scriptural  plan  than  any  other 
national  church  upon  earth.  John  Wesley,  M.A. 
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I  consider  it  the  purest  national  church  in  the  world.  Adam  Claee,  LL.D. 

I  reverence  the  Liturgy  next  to  the  Bible.  Adam  Claek,  LL.D. 

The  public  Liturgy  of  the  established  church  is  a  public  blessing  to  the  nation ; 
nor  is  there  a  church  upon  earth  that  so  much  promotes  the  abundant  reading  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Rowland  Hill,  M.A. 

The  evangelical  purity  of  its  sentiments,  the  chastened  fervour  of  its  devotion, 
and  the  majestic  simplicity  of  its  language,  have  combined  to  place  it  (the  Liturgy) 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  uninspired  compositions.  Robert  Hall. 

I  am  charmed  and  delighted  beyond  measure  with  the  reflection,  that  when  pour- 
ing out  my  soul  before  God  in  the  appropriate  and  beautiful  language  of  the  Church 
of  England,  I  am  actually  addressing  my  Heavenly  Father  in  precisely  the  same 
words  which  were  used  by  the  holy  Apostles,  and  primitive  disciples  of  Christ. 

W.  Thorpe. 


The  Bishop  of  Dttrham  at  Atcliffe. — When  our  Diocesan  preached  on  be- 
half of  the  Schools  at  St.  John's  Church,  in  November  last,  the  Clergy  and  some  o{ 
the  parishioners  of  Aycliffe  came  in  person  to  support  the  cause  which  we  had  deeply 
at  heart.  This  exhibition  of  brotherly  feeling  has  not,  we  fear,  been  reciprocated  by 
ourselves ;  and  we  scarcely  know  whether,  after  such  ingratitude  on  our  part,  any 
credit  will  be  given  to  the  congratulations  which  we  now  heartily  offer  on  the  success 
that  attended  his  Lordship's  appeal  last  Sunday  week,  April  1st.  The  Church  was 
crowded  with  an  attentive  congregation,  and  the  Bishop  preached  an  excellent  sermon 
from  Matt.  26,  v.  40  and  41.  We  say  "  excellent"  sermon,  because  we  must  confess 
ourselves  to  be  of  that  practical  turn  which  estimates  the  excellency  of  a  sermon  by 
the  fruit  it  yields.  Not  but  that  the  sympathies  of  a  congregation,  though,  will 
often  give  point  to  a  dull  discourse.  The  object  which  enlisted  the  advocacy  of  the 
Bishop  was  that  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ; 
and  the  offerings  of  the  congregation  amounted  to  no  less  than  £10  14s — the  largest 
ever  yet  known  in  the  parish.  The  parishioners  of  Aycliffe  have  taken  up  the  cause 
of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  liberality — having  contributed 
during  the  past  year  about  £60,  we  believe,  to  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  and 
the  extension  of  the  English  Church  in  our  Colonies  and  Plantations  abroad.  The 
remittances  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  alone  were  £37  10s  j 
while  the  Church  Missionary  Society  receives  from  many  an  earnest  and  generous 
support.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  hope  the  time  may  come  when  something  of 
the  same  self-denying  spirit  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  may  be  infused  into  our 
parish. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
(From  our  Lord's  second  to  his  third  Passover,  continued.) 

SUBJECT.  order  OF  LESSSONS. 

Sec.  9.     The  message  from  John  the  Baptist  in  prison,  and  Jesus 

Christ's  reflections     (Galilee)  ...  ...     Luke  7,  v.  19-35. 

10.  Jesus  forgives  a  woman  who  had  been  a   sinner 

(Capernaum  ?J  „      v.  36-50. 

11.  The  circuit  of  Galilee         ...  ...  ...  ...     Luke  8,  v  1-3. 

12.  The  healing  of  a  demoniac,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 

blaspheme     (Galilee)  ...  ...  ...     Matt.  12,  v.  22-45. 

13.  The  true  disciples  of  Christ  his  nearest  relatives 

(Galilee)  „       v.  46-50. 

14.  Parable  of  the  Sower  J  its  explanation,   and  reasons  for 

teaching  in  parables     (Sea  of  Galilee)  ...     Matt.  13,  v.  1-23, 

15.  Jesus  discourses  to  his  disciples  and  the  multitude 

(Galilee)  Luke  12,  v.  1-59. 

16.  Parable  of  the  barren  fig  tree  ...  ...  ...  Luke  13,  v.  1-9. 

17.  Parable  of  the  tares.     Other  Parables     (Galilee)         ...  Matt.l3,  v.24-58. 

18.  The  tempest  stilled     (Sea  of  Galilee)    ...  ...  Mark  4,  v.  35-41. 

19.  The  two  demoniacs  of  Gadara     (Sea  of  Galilee,  N.JB. 

Coast)      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     Mark  5,  V.  1-21. 

20.  Levi's  feast  and  discourses  on  fasting    (Capernaum)  Matt.  9,  v.  10-17. 
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21.  Jairus'  daughter  raised  and  a  diseased  woman  healed 

(CapernaumJ  „      v.  18-26. 

22.  Two  blind  men  healed,  and  a  dumb  spirit   cast   out 

(Capernaum  1)  „      v.  27-34. 

23.  Third  circuit  in  Galilee      ...  ...  ...  ...  „       v.  35-38. 

54.     The  twelve  instructed  and  sent  forth     (Galilee)  ...  Matt.  10,  v.  1-42. 

25.  Herod's  opinion  of  Christ,  and  manner  of  John's  death 

(Galilee  ?)     Matt.  14,  v.  1-12. 

26.  The  twelve  return ;  five  thousand  fed     (Sea  of  Galilee, 

N.E.  Coast)  ...  ...  ...  ...     John  6,  V.  1-14. 

27.  Jesus  walks  upon  the  water     (Sea  of  Galilee)      ...  „       v.  15-21. 

28.  Our  Lord's  discourse  to  the  multitude  at  Capernaum. 

Peter's  profession    ...  ...  ...  ...  „       v.  22-7 1 . 


TRE  MONTHLY  CALENDAR. 

lElection  of  Churchwardens,  7  p.m. 
S.  1st  ArTER  EASTEEiMorn.  Num.  16. — Acts  12.     Even.  Num.  22 — Jam.  4, 
S.  2nd  AFTER  EASTEEiMorn.  Num.  23,  24 — Acts  19.     Even.  Num.  25.-2. 

I  Pet.  1. 

|Meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Societies  at  Durham. 
S. 3EDAETEE  EASTEEiMorn.  Deut.  4 — Acts  26.     Even.  Deut.  5 — 1  John  5. 

jConfirmation  at  St.  Cuthbert's  Church. 
S.  4th  apteeEastee  [Morn.  Deut.  6— Mat.  4.     Even.  Deut.  7 — Rom.  5. 
S.Sthaftee  Easter  Morn.  Deut.  8— Mat.  11.    Even.  Deut.  9 — Rom.  12. 


April  10 
15 
22 

26 

29 

May     1 

6 

13 

^^  Every  Wednesday,  Prayers  and  Lecture  in  the  Church  at  7  p.m. ;  and  a 
Cottage  Lecture,  in  Freeman's  Place,  on  Thursday  evening.  A  Singing-Class  at  St. 
John's  Schools  every  Friday  evening  at  7  o'clock. 

[Notes. — The  election  of  Churchwardens  for  the  Parish  of  St.  John  will  take  place 
on  Easter  Tuesday,  the  chair  will  be  taken  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
retiring  Churchwardens  are  Mr.  R.  Tliompson,  and  Mr.  R.  Child ;  both  of 
whom,  however,  are  eligible  for  re-election.  Agreeably  to  the  resolution  ot 
the  Vestry  Meeting  held  July  29th,  1859,  the  tJhurchwardens  will  on  Tuesday 
evening  make  their  statement  of  the  money  received  and  expended  by  them 
during  their  year  of  office.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  expected  that  greater 
regularity  in  the  Vestry  proceedings  and  in  the  Parish  accounts  will  be 
secured  for  the  future.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  as  favourable  a 
result  this  year  as  there  was  last  year,  when  the  Churchwardens  and  Vestry 
congratulated  each  other  with  smiling  countenances  upon  the  balance  in  their 
favour  of  £1 19s. 

Diocesan  Societies. — We  hope  to  give  in  our  next  number  an  abstract  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  several  societies  which  meet  at  Durham,  on  the  26th. 
They  are,  respectively,  branches  of  Parent  Societies  in  London,  confining  their 
operations  to  promote  the  employment  of  additional  Clergy,  as  also  the  erection 
of  New  Churches  and  Schools  within  the  Diocese  of  Durham.] 


BENEFACTIONS  TO  THE  PARISH  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 

Foe  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Albeet  Hill. — Darlington  Iron  Company,  £3  3s. ; 
Mr.  D.  Smith,  Jim,,  5s. ;  Mr.  W.  Hobson,  2s.  6d. ;  Darlington  Forge  Company, 
£2  2s. ;  Mr.  Anthony  Hall,  5s. ;  Messrs.  R.  and  W.  Thompson,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Garbutt,  10s.  6d. ;  Miss  Garbutt,  10s.  6d. ;  Garbutt  and  Company,  £2  2s.;  Mr.  J, 
R.  Breckon,  10s.  6d. ;  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  10s. ;  Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  5s.  6d.; 
Mr.  John  Thompson,  4s.  3d. ;  Mr.  M.  Windale,  5s. ;  Mr.  W.  Garthwaite,  10s. ;  Rev. 
W.  S.  Evans,  6s. ;  Weekly  offertory,  £1  Is.  lid.  We  cannot  record  these  donations 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  fitting  up  the  Chapel  and  conducting  Divine 
Service,  without  attributing  their  receipt  to  the  laudable  exertions  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Garbutt,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Breckon,  the  Treasurer. 

Sunday  School. — Several  numbers  of  the  "Leisure  Hour,"  and  "Church- 
man's Penny  Magazine,"  have  been  received,  with  thanks,  from  Mrs.  Addison. 
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mt  ilot  anti  tfie  mettle.* 

A  FABLE. 


HE  fire  was  burning  up  cheerfully,  and  with  good  reason, 
for  Mary,  the  maid,  had  just  made  it  up  for  the  afternoon. 
She  had  raked  out  the  ashes,  fed  it  with  two  or  fhree 
chumps  of  fir-wood,  and  packed  it  weU  down  with  small 
coal;  and  so  the  fire  was  grateful,  and  repaid  her  ct: -e. 
"  Now,  then,"  said  Mary,  "  I  shall  put  you  on  that  bright  'jlaze, 
Polly  ;  and  do  you  make  haste  and  boil  for  my  tea  ! " 

Then  on  the  very  top  of  the  fire  she  put  a  small  kettle.     It  Avas  a 


*  From  Funn;/  Fables  for  Little  Folk,  vrhich  have  in  them  pleasant  lessons  that 
many  old  folk  would  do  well  to  learn.    (London  :  Griffith  and  Farran,  2;;.  6d.) 
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neat  little  article,  with  a  graceful  bend  in  its  neck  and  a  charming 
coquettish  little  lid,  with  a  round  knob  like  a  brooch  in  the  middle  of 
it.  A  slender  spout  grew  out  of  one  side,  with  two  pouting  lips,  fi'om 
which  the  steam  curled  forth  in  wreaths  and  circles.  An  elegantly- 
shaped  handle  crowned  its  beauty,  and  gave  a  finish  to  the  whole. 
In  fact,  it  was  as  pretty-looking  a  tin  tea-kettle  as  you  would  meet 
with  on  a  winter's  day.  It  was  a  merry  thing,  too,  and  instead  of 
sputtering  and  hissing  spitefully,  as  some  of  its  family  are  apt  to  do, 
it  hummed  and  sang  its  little  cheerful  lay  —  a  fit  companion  to  its 
neighbour  the  cricket. 

"  Hum-m-m,"  sang  the  little  kettle,  merrily ;  "  bubble,  bubble ; 
how  pleasantly  warm  the  fire  is  !  hum-m-m ;  I  feel  quite  inclined  to 
dance — bubble — what  a  nice  world  it  is,  after  all — hum-m;  I  feel 
quite  chirruping ! " 

"What  are  you  making  all  that  horrid  hissing  noise  about?" 
asked  a  gruff  voice  close  by. 

The  poor  little  kettle  started  at  the  sound,  so  that  she  almost 
toppled  off  the  fire.  After  recovering  herself  a  little  she  looked 
about,  and  saw  a  huge  round  pot  perched  sulkily  upon  the  trivet.  His 
great  sides  were  sturdy  and  black ;  he  had  a  thick  lid  with  a  wide 
rim,  and  a  fierce-looking  ball  in  the  middle,  and  altogether  he  seemed 
extremely  ill-natured. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  kettle,  "  how  you  made  me  jump,  Mr.  Pot!  I 
hope  I  don't  disturb  you.  I  am  only  singing  a  little  to  myself.  Mary 
is  in  a  hurry  for  her  tea,  and  as  it  is  Saturday,  and  I  dare  say  she  has 
had  a  hard  day's  work,  I  am  doing  my  best  to  boil  as  soon  as  possible!" 

So  the  little  kettle  chirped  and  sang  away  more  busily  than  ever. 
But  the  great  pot  was  in  a  bad  temper,  and  tried  to  annoy  her  in 
every  way  he  could  —  like  some  people  who,  when  they  are  out  of 
sorts  themselves,  wish  to  put  others  out  as  well ;  and  this  he  was 
trying  to  do,  if  possible,  with  the  kettle.  So  he  sputtered  and 
snorted,  and  hissed  and  fizzed,  but  as  he  found  she  did  not  mind  it, 
but  seemed  to  try  and  sing  her  little  merry  melody  so  as  to  keep  in 
time  with  his,  he  growled  and  gurgled  worse  than  ever.  Then  he 
sent  great  splashes  of  his  greasy  water  over  her ;  but  the  good- 
tempered  little  thing  did  not  mind  it,  and  they  only  fell  on  her  bright 
side,  and  rolled  off  in  a  minute,  leaving  no  mark  behind.  Then  he 
gave  a  great  lurch  forward,  as  far  as  he  dared  without  toppling  over 
himself,  to  try  and  upset  her;  but  the  fire,  who  had  watched  the  whole 
scene  with  his  bright  eyes,  thought  it  was  time  to  interfere :  so  he 
gave  way  suddenly,  and  drew  the  kettle  down  into  a  snug  place, 
where  the  pot  could  not  reach  her. 

"  For  shame  on  you  !"  fizzed  the  ashes. 

This  enraged  the  pot  more  than  ever ;  so  then,  as  the  kettle  was 
beyond  reach  of  everything  but  his  malicious  words,  he  gave  her  double 
allowance  of  them. 

"  You  little  insignificant  thing  !"  growled  he,  "  with  your  ridicu- 
lous puffs  and  blowings  !  One  would  think  you  were  a  steam-engine 
at  least,  and  pulling  a  hundred  carriages  !" 

"  I  was  in  existence  long  before  steam-engines,  or  rather  my 
family  were,"  laughed  the  little  kettle,  merrily.  "  I  have  heai-d  say 
^that  it  was  from  watching,  when  a  bov,  the  steam  come  out  of  the 
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spout  of  his  grandmother's  tea-kettle,  that  a  great  man  first  found  out 
the  powers  of  steam." 

"You  conceited  creature!"  said  the  pot,  sarcastically;  "it  must 
have  been  a  bigger  kettle  than  you,  I  am  sui'e.  Dear  me !  what  a 
curious  bit  of  family  history!    Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  a  tea-kettle?" 

'*  So  I  have  heard,"  said  the  kettle ;  "  but  at  any  rate  I  am  doing 
my  little  humble  duty  quite  as  effectually  in  boiling  Mary's  water  as 
the  great  steam-engines  are  in  their  respective  places.  Little  grains 
of  sand,  in  their  fashion,  help  to  build  a  wall  as  well  as  big  stones  ! " 

"  Do  hold  your  chattering  tongue ! "  said  the  exasperated  pot ; 
"you  are  a  most  impertinent  idle  thing.  I  only  wonder  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  your  disgraceful,  black,  dirty  appearance,  you  little  smut, 

you!" 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!"  rose  in  chorus  from  a  dozen  voices — poker, 
tongs,  shovel,  all  joined  in  calling  "  Shame  !" 

"  Pray  what's  your  own  complexion?"  wheezed  the  bellows. 

"Look  at  home  !"  screamed  the  hearth-brush. 

Even  the  poor  little  kettle,  roused  at  last,  boiled  over  with  in- 
dignation.    In  came  Mary,  the  maid. 

"  There's  a  good  little  Polly,"  said  she  ;"  "  you're  the  best  kettle  in 
the  row  for  boiling  in  a  hurry.  You're  worth  your  weight  in  gold. 
Deary  me,  look  at  that  horrid  pot!  it's  as  black  as  the  chiraney-back. 
It's  such  a  heavy,  awkward  thing,  I  can't  keep  it  as  I  would  like ; 
but,  by  good  luck,  here's  Bob  come  to  clean  the  knives,  and  he  shall 
scour  it  for  me." 

So  Bob,  the  knife-boy,  took  away  the  pot,  and  scraped  all  his  outer 
skin  off  with  an  old  knife,  till  he  was  quite  raw.  Then  he  had  a  great 
coarse  flannel  and  some  sand,  and  he  rubbed  him  till  the  pot  didn't 
know  whether  he  was  all  inside  or  out. 

"I  can't  get  him  clean,  Mary,"  said  Bob;  "the  black  is  so 
grained  into  him,  he'll  never  look  tidy.  He's  as  black  as  a  tinker  now, 
and  I  should  say  I've  taken  a  pound  of  dirt  off  him." 

The  degraded  pot  groaned  with  mortification  and  pain,  still  more 
to  see  the  little  kettle,  to  which  Mary  had  given  a  friendly  polish, 
smiling  like  silver  on  the  hob. 

"  Poor  old  pot,"  said  the  kettle,  sweetly ;  "  I  am  afraid  you  have 
suffered  much.     Let  us  be  friends." 

"  Here,  Bob,"  said  Mary,  "  go  over  to  the  shop  and  get  me  a 
pound  of  soda.  I'll  boil  up  a  good  gallon  of  water  and  soda  in  that 
pot,  to  take  the  grease  out  of  his  inside,  at  least." 

"  Oh  ! "  groaned  the  pot,  "  I  wish  I  was  in  the  dust-hole." 

"  Serve  you  right,"  said  the  poker,  sharply.    "  Who's  smut  now  ?" 


HE  makes  excuses  where  she  might  condemn  ; 
Reviled  by  those  that  hate  her,  prays  for  them. 
Not  soon  provoked,  however  stung  and  teased. 
And,  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeased ; 
She  rather  waives  than  will  dispute  her  right, 
And  injured,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight. — Cowpee. 
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^i)e  (&Kmz  toitput  an  ISntr. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  GATTT,  AUTHOR  OF  "  LEGENDARY  TALES,"  &C. 

ND  indeed  I  had  good  reason  to  be  glad,  for  below  me 
in  the  valley  I  beheld  both  the  object  and  the  end  of 
my  day's  journey  —  the  celebrated  castle  of  the  country, 
and  not  far  off  the  village  where  I  was  to  find  shelter 
for  the  night. 

"  I  had  travelled  miles  to  see  that  castle,  for  it  was  a  remarkable 
one,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  some  curious  events  in  history ;  and 
it  was  renowned,  besides,  for  the  astonishing  thickness  of  its  walls, 
the  fine  architecture  of  its  Norman-French  turrets,  and  its  staircase 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  steps. 

"  And  truly  it  was  as  grand  and  gloomy  a  building  as  ever  was 
raised  by  human  hands  ! 

"  Some  people  are  curious  about  seeing  such  sights,  and  I  suppose 
I  am,  or  I  should  not  be  a  traveller ;  but  it  turned  out,  in  this 
particular  case,  that  what  I  heard  of  the  place  interested  me  a 
thousand  times  more  than  anything  I  saw  there. 

"  I  am  not,  going  to  spin  out  my  tale  by  a  description  of  ray  descent 
into  the  valley.  Enough  to  say  that  the  outline  of  the  fine  old 
fortress  I  had  journeyed  here  on  purpose  to  see  became  more  and 
more  imposing  as  I  advanced  towards  it,  until,  indeed,  as  i  neared 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  trees  by  which  it  was  surrounded  rose  up 
like  dark  clouds  and  hid  it  from  my  sight. 

" '  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days  when  that  castle 
was  built,'  Avas  my  inward  thought;  and  then  followed  another:  — 
'What  a  glorious  lot  in  life  to  possess  such  an  inheritance — to  look 
down  from  those  turrets  upon  fields  and  villages,  and  wood  and 
river,  and  feel  it  all  one's  own — all  one's  own  to  rule  over,  direct, 
and  enjoy  !' 

"  Some  such  remark  as  this  I  made  to  the  mild  old  man  who  was 
master  of  the  little  village  inn  where  I  took  up  my  lodging  for  the 
night ;  for  I  was  young  at  the  time,  and  fancied  that  if  I  had  but  the 
fine  opportunities  some  people  had,  I  should  do  fine  things  and  be  a 
great  man. 

"  But  my  host,  whose  grey  hairs  and  thoughtful  face  I  had  admired 
from  the  first  instant  I  looked  at  him,  shook  his  head  at  me  very 
seriously  aftef  I  had  spoken — so  seriously  that  I  asked  him  why.  In 
answer  to  which  he  reminded  me  of  the  Scripture  parable  of  the 
talents,  and  that  to  whom  much  was  given  of  him  much  will  be 
required  when  God  comes  to  judgment;  adding,  that  for  his  part  he 
never  looked  at  the  dark  walls  of  the  great  lord's  castle  without 
thanking  God  he  had  not  had  to  pass  through  the  fiery  temptations 
of  the  lot  I  had  just  been  longing  for. 

"  As  he  said  this,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room ;  but  I  was  so 
taken  with  the  man's  earnestness,  that  I  begged  him  to  remain  and 
keep  me  company  for  awhile,  and  he  complied. 

"  '  And  you  think  all  high  places  dangerous  and  to  be  avoided, 
then  ?'  I  asked,  willing  to  hear  what  more  he  had  to  say. 
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"  '  Not  to  be  avoided,  sir,  when  God  calls  us  to  them,  but  not  to 
be  lightly  coveted,  as  you  were  coveting  just  now;  and  as  to  their 
being  dangerous — well  I  know  a  man  may  as  easily  go  to  ruin  from 
a  low  station  as  a  high  one.  But  it's  a  dreadful  thing,  sir,  to  think 
of  the  mischief  one  man  may  do  when  he 's  set  upon  a  hill,  as  one 
may  say,  for  other  people  to  take  pattern  by ! ' 

"  A  dark  frown  came  over  my  friend's  face  as  he  spoke,  and,  from 
his  turning  towards  the  window  whence  the  turrets  of  the  castle  were 
visible,  a  suspicion  came  over  me  that  he  had  some  particular  cause 
for  his  observations  ;  and  I  frankly  asked  him  if  such  was  not  the  case. 

"  He  looked  at  me  for  a  second  or  two  in  silence ;  then  asked  me 
where  I  was  going  to  after  I  left  that  country.  I  answered,  to  my 
mother's  for  a  few  months,  and  after  that  to  Jerusalem  and  Beth- 
lehem and  Nazareth,  to  trace  out  the  footsteps  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

"  '  Not  to  London,  then,  into  gay  parties,  to  make  a  jest  of  a 
serious  tale?'  he  inquired. 

"  I  protested  that  my  very  soul  would  revolt  from  such  a  thing. 
And  then  he  told  me  he  could  believe  me ;  for  who  would  dare  to  be 
a  mocker  who  was  going  to  see  the  very  place  where  our  Lord  had 
suffered  for  the  sins  of  men  ? 

"  *  And  have  you  really  never  heard  of  the  wicked  Lord  Warloch  ?' 
he  asked. 

"  '  Never.' 

"  '  And  yet  you  came  to  see  this  castle  ?' 

"  '  Yes.  So-and-so  and  so-and-so  happened  there,'  I  replied, 
running  through  one  or  two  incidents  to  be  found  in  the  guide-books. 
'  And  besides,  the  greatest  of  our  English  poets  has  written  about  it. 
And  then,  again,  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  going  up  that  wonderful 
staircase ! ' 

"  The  innkeeper  could  not  help  smiling  :  he  found  me  such  a 
youngster  by  comparison  with  himself,  and  my  energy  over  the 
staircase  amused  him. 

"  '  But  never  mind  that,'  I  went  on  ; '  tell  me  all  about  the  wicked 
Lord  Warloch.     I  never  heard  of  him  before,  I  assure  you.' 

"  '  Well,  sir,  the  man  who  lived  to  be  called  the  wicked  Lord 
Warloch,'  began  the  innkeeper,  '  was  once  as  fine  a  youth  as  ever 
stepped.  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  describe  him,  for  he  saw  him 
often  as  a  lad,  and  used  to  s^iy  he  was  the  pride  of  his  mother  and 
of  everybody  that  belonged  to  him — he  was  so  handsome  and  well- 
grown,  and  full  of  spirit  and  life.  He  was  an  only  son,  to  be  sure 
— more  was  the  pity  ;  for  everything  he  said  and  did  was  certain  to 
be  right,  and  everything  he  wished  was  law ;  and  nobody  noticed,  I 
suppose,  that  he  often  wished  for  what  was  sinful,  and  got  it  too,  and 
had  always  a  laughing  excuse  ready  if  any  accidental  friend  spoke  a 
word  of  warning  or  remonstrance.  You  can  guess  the  sort  of  things, 
I  dare  say,  sir:  —  What  could  it  signify  what  such  a  lad  as  he  might 
do  ?  He  should  be  steady  enough,  too,  when  he  got  old.  It  was 
nonsense  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  a  glass  of  wine  more  or  less,  or  a 
cheerful  game  at  cards  with  his  friends :  the  wine  hurt  nobody  but 
himself,  and  not  himself  really :  he  was  just  the  same  after  it  as 
before  it;  when  it  began  to  hurt  him,  he  would  leave  it  off — there 
was  no  difficulty  about  that.     And  as  to  the  betting  and  camblino;,  it 
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served  to  warm  his  blood  —  that  was  all.  He  didn't  want  to  be  a 
greybeard  in  his  teens.  And  the  money  was  his  own,  to  do  what 
he  liked  with ;  and  if  he  did  lose  a  few  hundreds  to  his  friends  now 
and  then,  his  loss  was  their  gain,  and  he  was  all  the  better  fi'iend. 
Et  cetera,  for  I  need  not  go  on,  sir,  I  am  sure,'  pursued  the  inn- 
keepeer.  '  The  devil  seems  always  to  give  people  ready  wit  enough 
to  answer  good  advice  with  when  they  don't  choose  to  take  it ;  and 
even  when  some  one  once  told  him  such  habits  of  self-indulgence 
were  leading  him  into  vices  hateful  both  to  God  and  man,  he  had 
still  a  back-door  to  slip  out  by : — They  were  not  going  to  lead  him 
into  anything ;  he  could  leave  off  whenever  he  chose,  but  he  didn't 
happen  to  choose  just  then.' " 

"Excellent!"  shouted  the  Curate,  as  his  friend  paused  in  his 
narration  for  a  moment.  "You  hear  that,  boys!  —  all  of  you  heard 
it,  I  hope.  It 's  the  way  with  all  people  who  begin  to  do  wrong : 
they  think  they  can  stop  when  they  like.  Now  you  must  all  of  you 
remember  this  story  for  life  ! " 

Mr.  Delafield  smiled.  His  friend  had  gone  ahead  of  the  story, 
and  found  out  the  moral  before  he  had  come  to  it.  But  no  matter 
about  that :  the  boys  were  all  attention,  and  he  proceeded :  — 

"  The  innkeeper  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the  folks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood spoke  of  the  young  lord  as  the  finest  young  fellow  they  had 
ever  seen  for  a  long  time :  but  by  and  by  one  or  two  admitted  that 
he  was  a  little  gay,  to  be  sure ;  and  presently  a  few  more  shook  their 
heads,  and  feared  he  was  rather  wild ;  and  even  his  mother  got 
frightened,  and  began  to  talk  to  him,  for  evil  reports  reached  her 
ears,  and  startled  her  up  from  her  fancy  that  her  boy  could  do 
nothing  wrong. 

"  '  I  speak  only  of  his  mother,'  said  mine  host,  '  for  his  father  had 
died  when  the  child  was  sixteen ;  and  he  had,  besides,  never  done 
anything  towards  breaking  in  the  boy's  soul  to  godly  restraint ;  and 
now  that  it  fell  upon  the  mother  to  try  for  this,  it  was  far  too  late 
for  her  to  be  able  to  do  any  good.  It 's  a  foolishness  for  parents  to 
think  of  holding  their  children  in  when  they've  taken  the  bit  between 
their  teeth  and  are  off!' 

"  The  innkeeper  paused,  I  was  looking  intently  at  him,  and 
feeling  a  little  surprised,  perhaps,  at  the  intelligence  with  which  he 
thought  and  spoke  ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  caught  scent  of  my  im- 
pression immediately,  for  before  continuing  his  story  he  remarked, — 

"  '  You  're  wondering,  I  dare  say,  sir,  to  hear  me  speak  so  freely 
about  such  matters ;  but  my  grandfather  was  steward  to  the  lady  till 
he  found  he  could  help  her  no  longer,  and  then  he  and  my  father  set 
up  a  school  together ;  and  my  bringing  up  has  been  a  better  one  than 
you  might  suppose.' 

"  This  explanation  made,  he  proceeded  aga^'n  with  his  account, 
which  I  am  giving  you  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  for  I 
made  notes  of  it  a  day  or  two  after. 

"  '  Whatever  unpleasant  reports,'  said  he, '  had  been  spread  about, 
there  was  a  grand  time  when  the  young  lord  came  of  age  and  took 
possession.  I  have  heard  my  father  talk  of  it  often,  sir,  and  say  he 
never  could  forget  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  there  to  see,  for 
the  family  had  a  very  kind  feeling  to  ours ;  and  so,  though  he  was 
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quite  a  lad  at  the  time,  he  was  allowed  to  sit  at  the  great  dinner  and 
hear  what  was  said. 

"  '  He  heard  all  the  healths  drunk,  sir,  and  joined  in  the  shouts 
when  the  people,  great  and  small,  all  wished  the  young  lord  a  long 
life  and  a  merry  one,  and  a  beautiful  wife — if  one  good  enough  could 
be  found — and  children,  and  riches,  and  all  the  glories  and  good 
things  of  this  Avorld.  And  he  was  like  you,  sir :  he  looked  on  and 
listened,  and  thought  to  himself,  what  a  grand  lot  God  had  given 
this  young  man ;  and  I  fancy,  too,  that,  like  you,  he  must  have  felt 
to  wish  the  lot  had  been  his  :  for  he  once  told  me,  that  when 
grandfather  said  a  prayer  to  them  that  night,  before  they  Avent  to 
bed,  he  prayed  that  they  might,  one  and  all,  be  kept  from  the  sin 
of  envying  and  discontent ;  and  father  took  it  to  heart,  and  felt 
ashamed  at  the  time,  for  he  feared  the  prayer  had  been  meant  for 
him,  though  nobody  said  so  outright,  and  no  notice  was  taken.  Still 
he  had  it  to  think  about ;  and  it 's  a  good  thing  when  a  parent  can 
read  straight  along  a  childs  heart,  and  give  a  right  turn  to  it  before 
a  sinful  thought  has  taken  root.' 

"  The  innkeeper  stopped  here  to  take  breath,  and  I  nodded  my 
entire  approbation  of  his  sentiments.  Not  that  I  had  really  been 
guilty  of  coveting  the  fine  lot  as  decidedly  as  he  supposed.  Mine 
had  been  but  a  dreamy  remark,  not  a  discontented  wish ;  but  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  make  him  understand  this,  so  I  let  him 
run  on  undisturbed,  and  took  all  his  teaching  in  good  part,  in  spite  of 
the  impatience  I  felt  to  get  fairly  at  the  story  of  the  wicked  lord. 

"  My  host  continued  :  — 

"  '  You  see,  sir,  the  young  man  began  his  grown-up  life  with  a 
feast,  which  was  all  right  enough ;  but  he  tried  to  make  all  life  a 
feast,  and  that  was  wrong,  for  it 's  what  God  doesn't  intend  shall  be. 
He  cared  for  nothing  but  jollity,  and  jollity  he  would  have,  no  matter 
at  what  price  it  was  bought,  or  who  suffered  by  it — jollity  in  the 
morning,  jollity  at  midday,  jollity  at  night;  and  so  long  as  he  was 
jolly,  the  world  might  go  to  pieces.  His  mother  cried  herself  into 
her  grave,  but  what  was  that  to  him?  It  dulled  him  a  bit,  certainly, 
at  first ;  for  though  everybody  else  had  seen,  for  some  time,  that  she 
couldn't  hold  out  long,  he  wouldn't  listen  to  it,  so  it  came  as  a  sudden 
blow.  But  when  the  funeral  was  over,  and  his  false  friends  began 
to  creep  a  bit  nearer  again,  all  went  on  as  before  —  nay,  worse,  sir, 
worse !  But  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  all — no,  nor  half,  sir,'  con- 
tinued the  innkeeper,  clenching  his  fist,  and  repeating,  '  no,  nor  half ! ' 
in  a  whisper.  '  For,'  he  continued,  '  the  poison  spread,  sir,  as  poison 
does  —  spread  into  other  families,  both  high  and  low,  and  there  was 
mischief  done  everywhei'e ;  for  there  were  still  the  riches  and  the 
merry  life  going  on,  which  the  people  had  wished  the  young  lord 
when  he  came  of  age  —  and  they  are  tempting  things  to  young  folk. 
And  there  was  even  a  mother  found  at  last,  who,  for  the  rank  and 
riches'  sake,  was  willing  to  let  a  daughter  come  and  be  the  beautiful 
wife  the  young  lord  was  to  have ;  but  you  may  guess  what  came  of 
that.  What  did  he  want  with  a  wife?  She  was  a  living  reproach 
to  him — even  worse  than  his  mother  had  been ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  she  was  a  corpse,  and  the  child  was  taken  away  by  her 
family,  to  be  reared  a  long  way  off  its  natural  home ;  and  the  father, 
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who  cared  as  little  for  the  child  as  he  had  cared  for  the  mother,  was 
contented  that  it  should  be  so.' 

'*  '  You  are  describing  a  very  unusually  bad  man,'  cried  I,  inter- 
rupting my  host  — '  a  man  without  natural  affections.' 

"  '  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir,'  replied  the  innkeeper ;  '  I  am 
describing  a  misguided  man  —  a  man  without  any  training,  for  nobody 
had  given  him  any  —  a  man  that  thought  of  himself  before  his 
neighbour,  instead  of  his  neighbour  as  himself.  I'm  not  so  sure, 
sir  —  begging  your  pardon  —  that  there  was  anything  more  in  it 
than  that.' 

"  I  spoke  no  more,  but  nodded  to  my  host  to  go  on.  I  was  by  no 
means  sure  either  that  he  was  not  right. 

"  And  he  continued,  pretty  much  as  follows  :  — 

"  '  There  came  a  very  unexpected  change  by  degrees :  some  of 
the  young  lord's  companions  began  to  get  shy  of  him,  and  dropped 
off,  and  visited  the  castle  no  more.  Fathers  got  to  hear  a  something 
of  the  doings  there  ;  and  the  '  fine  young  fellow,'  as  they  used  to  call 
him,  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  reprobate.  There  was  cursing 
enough,  it  was  said,  in  the  hunting  and  racing  and  gambling  up  at 
the  castle;  but  there, was  cursing  elsewhere  as  well — cursing  among 
ruined  families — in  this  very  village  —  among  the  ill-used  tenantry. 
Can  you  wonder,  sir  ?  The  man  who  was  set  over  us  by  rank,  by 
riches,  and  power,  was  the  man  whom  eveiy  parent  must  teach  his 
children  to  shun,  as  they  would  shun  the  arch-fiend  himself.  More 
was  the  pity  that  they  could  not  always  succeed !  My  father  had  a 
brother,  sir — once  a  goodnatured,  harmless  young  man  —  who  was 
drawn  into  that  whirlpool,  and  could  never  be  dragged  out  by  any 
effort  that  could  be  made.  The  last  time  my  father  ever  spoke  to 
him  on  the  subject  he  cursed  him  for  interfering^  called  the  young 
lord  his  master,  and  swore  that  he  would  stand  or  fall  by  him,  both 
in  this  world  and  the  next.     And  so,  sir,  as  you  will  hear,  he  did  ! ' 

"  My  poor  old  host  broke  off  suddenly  here,"  continued  the 
traveller,  "  and  seemed  much  agitated  ;  but,  as  I  could  give  no 
comfort,  I  did  not  speak,  and  after  a  few  seconds  he  proceeded:  — 

"  '  Yon  can  understand  now,  sir,  why  I  feel  so  warmly  on  the 
subject.  But  no  matter:  what  is  past  is  past;  but  a  stranded  ship 
may  be  a  beacon  for  those  on  shore,  and  that  is  all  that  it  is  worth. 
I  must  go  on  with  my  story,  or  it  will  outlast  the  night.' 

"  I  feared  so  too,  and  we  stirred  the  fire,  put  on  more  fuel,  and  he 
went  on :  — 

"  '  The  company  dropped  away  gradually,  you  understand,  and 
the  young  lord  —  young  no  longer,  though  —  now  became  savage  and 
overbearing  in  his  temper,  so  that  even  his  servants  dreaded  coming 
near  him  ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  phrase  of  the  toicked  Lord 
Warloch  first  was  whispered  about.  And  soon  afterwards  there  ap- 
peared suddenly  at  the  castle  two  strangers,  who  at  once  took  up  their 
abode  there,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody.  Foreigners  they  were  — 
and  Germans,  it  was  said  —  and  father  and  son.  They  had  very 
little  communication  with  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  no  one 
understood  their  language,  and  they  either  could  not  or  would  not 
speak  ours. 

(  To  be  continued.^ 
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A  YOUTH  and  a  maiden,  as  they  were  walking  by  the  side  of  a 
stream,  were  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  flower,  which  they  had 

never  noticed  before.  The 
maiden  begged  the  youth 
to  gather  it  for  her ;  and 
he,  heedless  of  danger, 
bent  over  the  stream  to 
reach  it.  The  treacherous 
bank  gave  way  beneath 
his  weight,  and  he  was 
plunged  into  the  water. 
After  many  vain  attempts 
to  climb  the  bank  again 
he  sank  to  rise  no  more, 
but  not  before  he  had 
given  to  the  maiden  the  flower 
of  her  desire,  with  the  touching 
words  "  Forget-me-not." 

Such  is  the  German  legend  as 
to  the  sentimental  name  often 
given  to  the  Water -mouse-ear  or 
Scorpion -grass,  whose  bright  blue 
star-flowers  are  so  familiar  to  us 
all,  in  the  fields  and  hedge-rows 
of  early  spring. 

Miss  Strickland  tells  us  that  this 
flower  has  also  an  historical  interest. 
"  The  Royal  adventurer,  Lancaster, 
afterwards  Henry  VII.,  gave  an  em- 
blematical and  poetical  meaning  to  it, 
by  uniting  the  Forget-me-not  at  the 
period  of  his  exile   to   his   collar   of 
S.S.,   with    the   initial  letters  of  his 
watch-word,    '  Souvenez-vous   de   Moy  : ' 
Remember  me."    The  collar  of  S.S.  was  a 
chain  of  gold  set  with  ciphers  and  other 
devices,  woi-n  by  knights,  and  from  which 
the  badge  of  their  order  was  suspended. 

The  Forget-me-not  has  been  overlooked 
by  our  older  poets,  but  is  frequently  sung 
by  modern  ones.     It  is  counted  the  em- 
blem of  friendship,  perhaps  from  its  clear 
sky-blue  colour — the  type  of  fidelity.  it.  b, 
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NE  of  the  most  beautiful  roads  by  which  the  traveller 
enters  Italy  from  the  North  is  that  which  crosses  Mount 
St.  Gothard;  and  there  is  one  part  of  this  route  which 
specially  strikes  the  traveller,  familiar  though  he  be  with 
scenes  of  grandeur.  It  is  the  valley  of  the  Reuss,  named 
after  the  stream  that  flows  down  it ;  and  this  valley  is  remarkable, 
not  only  for  its  scenery,  but  also  one  of  the  most  stiri'ing  incidents  in 
Swiss  history  is  connected  with  it.  The  memory  of  William  Tell, 
the  great  patriot,  still  lingers  here:  this  valley  was  his  birth-place ; 
while,  at  the  town  of  Altorf,  the  tyrant  Gessler  set  up  his  cap  for 
men  to  bow  to ;  and  the  spot  in  the  market-place  is  still  pointed  out 
where  Tell  shot  the  apple  from  his  son's  head.  In  the  Reuss  itself 
he  is  said  to  have  met  a  watery  grave. 

This  tradition  invests  the  district  with  peculiar  interest ;  so  that 
the  traveller  passes  on  with  mind  stirred  up  by  such  recollections  to 
the  grand  scenery  above.  As  he  ascends  the  winding  road,  he  takes 
his  last  look  at  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Lucerne  behind,  ere  the  view 
is  shut  out  by  the  steep  mountains  which  rise  on  either  side  of  him, 
clothed  with  the  dark  green  fir-trees  and  dotted  with  picturesque 
chalets,  or  wooden  cottages,  where  the  Swiss  live  during  the  summer 
months,  for  the  sake  of  the  pasturage  which  these  slopes  afford  for 
their  cattle  and  goats. 

Here  and  there  a  silvery  waterfall  comes  tumbling  over  the  rocks 
into  the  stream  below,  while,  above  all,  the  traveller  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  snow  mountains  and  their  glaciers.     Above  him  are  the  Alps, 

"  The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their,  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche  —  the  thunderbolt  of  snow  ! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals^ 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below." — Byron. 

After  some  hours'  ascent  the  traveller  reaches  the  head  of  the 
valley,  where  vegetation  becomes  more  rare :  here  a  blade  of  grass, 
there  a  stunted  bush ;  while,  from  crannies  of  the  rocks,  the  parsley 
fern,  that  loves  so  well  the  cold  and  solitude,  puts  forth  its  crisp 
green  leaves.  Steeper  rise  the  mountains  on  either  side ;  so  dark 
and  gloomy  in  themselves,  they  seem  to  begrudge  the  wayfarer  the  few 
sun's  rays  that  reach  his  path.  A  silence,  almost  deathlike,  reigns 
around,  unbroken,  save  by  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  Reuss,  as  it 
rushes  down  the  valley,  bearing  all  before  it;  now  and  then  some  rock 
stands  up  as  if  to  check  its  wild  waters,  but  in  vain :  it  soon  finds  a 
new  course,  and,  impatient  of  control,  rushes  on  towards  the  lake. 
Sometimes,  swollen  with  the  melted  snow,  it  overflows  its  banks;  and 
then  woe  to  the  cattle,  woe  to  the  chalet,  woe  to  the  village,  which 
may  be  within  reach  of  its  resistless  flood  ! 

To  construct  a  road  through  this  valley  required  all  the  skill  of 
engineering;  yet,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  in  spite  of  the  river's  force,  it 
has  been  done,  and  the  traveller  thus  reaches  the  "  Devil's  Bridge." 
Here  the  stream  thunders  over  the  rocks  and  lashes  itself  into  fury ; 
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yet  a  bridge,  slight  but  firm,  has  been  thrown  over  it.  The  traveller 
crosses  it,  and  passing  through  a  tunnel  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  he 
emerges  into  a  far  different  scene.  A  bright  and  smiling  plain  now 
lies  before  him,  to  his  eye  all  the  fairer  from  its  contrast  with  the 
gloomy  valley  left  behind. 

And  if  the  traveller  be  an  Englishman,  as  he  passes  into  the 
peaceful  vale  of  Audermatt,  the  scene  may  well  serve  to  suggest  to 
him  thoughts  which  befit  this  Easter  season  of  the  Christian  year. 
Nature  seems  to  "  put  forth  a  parable,"  which  "  he  that  runs  may 
read;"  "the  stones"  preach  "a  sermon;"  "the  running  brook"  is 
indeed  "  a  book."  And  this  is  the  interpretation  of  their  teaching. 
Up  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  the  Saviour  wended  His  way ; 
gloomy  was  the  prospect ;  few  rays  of  comfort  were  shed  on  His 
path,  which  ran  counter  to  the  torrent  of  sin :  even  His  efforts  were 
thwarted  by  these  dark  waters,  which  have  swept  away  so  many  to 
destruction.  Yet  He  gained  the  end,  and  there  lay  the  final  struggle. 
In  obedience  to  His  Father's  will  He  crossed  the  stream  of  sin  and 
Satan's  malice  by  the  bridge  of  the  Cross :  while  Satan,  in  the  abyss 
below,  "having  great  wrath,"  (Rev.  xii.  12),  threw  up  spray  and. 
foam,  which  did  but  wet  the  "heel"  of  Him  that  was  passing  over. 
Then,  entering  the  cave  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  He  passed  into  the 
bright  realms  of  everlasting  peace  and  joy  ! 

Thus  He  has  shown  a  "more  excellent  way"  to  the  pilgrims  of 
earth  who  are  toiling  up  the  rugged  valley  of  life,  and  pointed  out  to 
them  the  bridge  which  should  carry  them  over  the  waters  of  sin;  so 
that,  through  the  grave  and  gate  of  death,  they  might  pass  to  the 
plains  of  Heaven,  where  the  roar  of  the  torrent  is  no  longer  heard, 
and  where  there  is  no  darkness  at  all,  but  "  sacred,  high,  eternal 
noon."  w. 


#ur  National  <Koal=cellar. 

T  has  been  calculated  that  the  coalfields  of  Great  Britain 
yield  63,000,000  tons  per  year.  In  Manchester  and  its 
neighbourhood  a  motive  steam-power  equal  to  1,200,000 
horses  is  constantly  maintained,  to  support  which  there 
are  consumed  30,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  or  9,500,000 
a-year.  The  Transatlantic  steamers  from  Liverpool  and  other  ports 
use  700,000  tons  a-year,  and  the  manufacture  of  gas  absorbs  at  least 
10,000,000  tons  per  year. 

When  we  are  using  coal  in  such  prodigious  quantities,  it  is  natural 
that  people  should  ask  what  stock  there  is  in  the  cellar,  and  whether 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  running  short,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  Dr.  Buckland  reckoned  that  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
coal-fields  alone  would  last  for  400  years.  In  the  South  Wales 
district  it  is  said  that  there  is  coal  enough  to  supply  the  present  con- 
sumption for  oOO  years;  the  Yorkshire  field  is  of  extent,  and  the 
Scotch  bed  twice  as  large ;  while  in  the  whole  of  England  there  is 
sufiicient  coal  for  the  use  of  all  Europe  for  the  next  4000  years, 
although  the  quantity  exported  from  this  country  in  1858  was 
6,078,000  tons ! 
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No.  IV. 


BY  THE  VERT  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  ELY. 

St.  Matt.  vii.  13,  14. — ^^  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate :  for  wide  is 
the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
many  there  he  tohich  go  in  thereat :  because  strait  is  the  gate  and 
narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that 
find  it." 

T  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  we  find  it  recorded,  thai 
when  Jesus  had  finished  His  sermon  the  people  were 
astonished  at  His  teaching,  for  "  He  taught  them  as  one 
having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes."  I  think  that 
^  no  one  who  reads  the  sermon  as  it  has  been  preserved  to 
us,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  he^ard  the  words 
uttered  bj  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  will  wonder  that  the 
preaching  of  Christ  should  have  produced  this  effect.  The  people 
would  contrast  the  solemn  weighty  sentences  of  Jesus  with  the 
curious  and  unpractical  arguments  of  their  own  teachers  —  the  life  of 
His  words,  which  went  directly  to  their  hearts  and  consciences,  and 
found  there  the  evidence  of  their  truth,  with  the  wretched  quibblings 
of  those  who  taught  that  to  swear  by  the  altar  was  nothing,  but  to 
swear  by  the  gift  upon  it  was  a  binding  oath ;  who  laid  stress  upon 
tithes  of  herbs,  and  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law  —  the 
people  who  had  been  fed  with  the  chaff  of  empty  argument  and 
endless  distinctions  would  say.  Here  is  a  teacher,  who  speaks  words 
that  we  can  understand :  He  means  what  He  says,  and  says  what  He 
means:  He  tells  us  of  the  way  of  life  and  of  death:  He  speaks  with 
authority :  we  ought  to  listen  to  such  teaching  as  His. 

And  even  if  there  were  no  empty  formal  teaching,  with  which  to 
contrast  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  by  contrast  with  which  His 
teaching  would  stand  out  as  having  authority,  still  the  people  who 
heard  Him  might  well  have  been  astonished  at  His  doctrine.  Put 
the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  the  side  of  almost  any 
other  teaching,  and  see  how  wonderful  it  is  in  respect  of  the  mar- 
vellous simplicity  with  which  the  deepest  subjects  are  treated.  Here 
are  no  dark  sentences,  no  long  arguments,  no  wearisome  discussions. 
Christ  speaks  as  a  master  in  His  own  house,  who  has  authority,  and 
who  knows  that  He  has  it.  The  most  solemn  matters,  even  those 
which  concern  heaven  and  hell,  are  treated  as  by  one  who  has  fully 
measured  His  subject  and  who  knows  its  depths,  as  by  one  who 
speaks  that  He  knows  and  testifies  that  He  has  seen. 

The  verses  which  form  the  text  of  this  sermon  fully  illustrate 
this  character  of  the  Lord's  preaching ;  and,  being  of  such  a  kind, 
they  seem  to  be  a  sermon  in  themselves,  and  almost  to  forbid  human 
comment  upon  them.     I  feel  this  very  deeply  in  taking  them  for  a 
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text ;  I  am  afraid  of  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge; 
I  am  afraid  of  taking  away  the  point  and  diminishing  the  weight  of 
the  sentences  of  Him  who  spake  with  authority :  I  shall  be  satisfied 
if  anything  which  follows  shall  tend  in  any  degree  to  lead  any  of  my 
reader*  to  serious  and  prayerful  consideration  of  our  Lord's  own 
exhortation  to  them  in  the  text. 
What  is  that  exhortation? 

Jesus  says,  "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait,  or  narrow,  gate."  And  to 
explain  what  He  means  by  the  narrow  gate.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of 
two  gates,  and  of  tico  ways  or  roads,  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
take. 

First,  there  is  the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way :  by  which,  I 
suppose,  the  Lord  intended  to  describe  the  course  which  a  man  takes 
who  follows  his  own  natural  appetites  and  inclinations.  This  course 
is  very  easy,  because  it  is  always  easy  to  go  with  the  stream.  Persons 
have  different  inclinations  and  different  appetites,  and  passions  of 
various  degrees  of  strength  :  one  man,  for  instance,  has  naturally  a 
violent  temper — it  is  his  weak  point,  the  chief  failing  in  his  charac- 
ter ;'  another  has  a  strong  temptation  to  give  way  to  animal  appetites 
— he  is  blest,  perhaps,  with  great  strength  and  vigour  of  body,  and 
these  are  accompanied  by  strong  passions,  and  this  is  the  side  on 
which  he  is  likely  to  be  assailed  by  the  devil :  then  another  man  is 
naturally  vain,  easily  puffed  up,  and  a  little  flattery  or  a  little  success 
in  the  world  quite  throws  him  off  his  balance  :  and  so  on.  I  need 
not  specify  other  cases  :  all  that  I  wish  to  make  plain  is,  that  we 
all  have  our  weaknesses  and  evil  tendencies,  and  that  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  give  way  to  them  ;  and,  independently  of  particular 
temptations,  there  is,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  great  temptation  of 
love  of  this  present  world,  which  commends  itself  to  the  mind  of 
every  one  that  is  born  into  it.  Let,  then,  a  man  only  follow  his 
natural  bent — let  him  only  throw  himself  on  the  stream  of  his  fallen 
nature,  and  the  course  which  he  will  take  is  quite  certain  :  he  will  go 
down  the  stream  ;  it  will  cost  him  no  effort — he  will  be  carried  down 
without  any  labour  of  his  own.  And  this  is  only  another  mode  of 
describing  that  of  which  the  Lord  speaks,  under  the  figure  of  a  wide 
gate  and  a  broad  way  :  the  gate  is  called  wide,  because  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  it ;  the  way  is  called  broad,  because  there  is  no 
danger  of  missing  it. 

Where  does  the  broad  way  lead  ? 

It  "  leads  to  destruction."  So  said  He  who  taught  with  authority. 
A  hard  saying,  it  may  be :  but  how  much  better  to  be  told  the  truth 
than  to  be  amused  with  pleasant  tales!  The  broad  way  leads  to 
destruction :  how  can  it  lead  to  any  better  end  ?  If  we  are  estranged 
from  God — if  our  wishes  are  not  the  same  as  His — if  our  tastes 
are  unspiritual  and  our  propensities  sensual,  how  can  we  by  following 
these  ever  attain  to  the  presence  of  God  ?  A  man  may  say  that  he 
is  happy  in  this  world,  while  he  indulges  his  natural  desires.  Be  it 
so :  even  then  the  gain  is  not  great ;  and  if  a  man  have  gained  the 
whole  world,  yet  the  world  and  the  lusts  of  it  pass  away  ;  and  if  he 
has  lost  his  soul,  what  is  his  gain  in  the  end  ? 

Now,  if  this  broad  road  were  avoided,  as  such  roads  should  be, 
its  existence  would  not  be  of  much  importance.      But  Christ  says 
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that  many  travel  upon  it.  Here  is  the  fearful  side  of  the  description. 
That  dangerous  road  is  full  of  people  —  a  well-trodden  way ;  one 
also  upon  which  the  greater  number  of  the  passengers  walk  cheerily 
and  merrily,  as  though  they  thought  it  would  take  them  home.  It  is 
uncharitable,  some  people  think,  to  take  Christ's  words  in  their  plain 
sense ;  yet  who  shall  dare  to  weaken  them  or  explain  them  away  ? 
People  argue  in  their  hearts  that,  because  the  road  is  thronged  and 
the  passengers  appear  merry  and  lighthearted,  therefore  there  can  be 
no  great  danger  in  the  road  —  never  remembering,  apparently,  that  if 
there  be  a  bottomless  pit  at  the  end  of  it,  none  can  come  back  to 
tell  the  tale.  And  what  reason  can  we  find,  in  our  own  experience, 
to  think  that  the  words  of  the  Lord  exaggerate  the  real  state  of 
the  case  ?  Do  not  many  people  seem  to  be  going  along  the  broad 
way  ?  Do  we  not  feel  tempted  to  go  along  it  ourselves  ?  If  to  be 
worldly  and  selfish  and  ungodly  be  what  our  Lord  meant  by  going 
along  the  broad  way,  then,  beyond  doubt,  there  are  many  that  are 
travelling  upon  it.  There  is  no  possibility  of  denying  the  fact : 
dreadful  it  may  be,  and  full  of  matter  for  reflection,  but  certainly  we 
must  admit  it ;  our  own  experience  abundantly  confirms  the  words  of 
Him  who  spake  with  authority. 

But  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question  :  the  narrow  gate,  the 
narrow  way. 

Christ  speaks,  I  conceive,  of  that  way  as  narrow,  difficult  to 
find,  difficult  to  follow  when  found  —  which  requires  a  vigorous 
effort  to  check  the  natural  desires  and  appetites,  to  crucify  the  flesh 
with  the  affiactions  and  lusts,  to  follow  Him  in  lowliness  and  humility, 
instead  of  following  ourselves  in  self-sufficiency  and  pride.  Who  that 
has  tried  this  road  does  not  know  that  it  is  narrow  and  difficult  ? 
The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  pride  of  life — the  whole 
army  of  earthly  propensities,  tend  to  lead  us  away  from  it.  Christ 
our  Lord  exhibited  the  difficulty  of  the  road  by  his  conflict  with 
Satan  in  the  wilderness.  Only  by  like  conflict  can  His  disciples 
walk  in  the  narrow  way :  no  one  will  succeed  in  doing  so  unless  he 
seeks  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  watching  according  to  the 
command  of  Christ,  and  taking  to  him  the  whole  armour  of  God. 

Yet  it  is  worth  an  effiart  — what  effijrt  is  it  not  worth  ?  —  to  enter 
through  the  narrow  gate  and  walk  in  the  narrow  way,  if  it  be  indeed 
the  way  which  leads  unto  life.  How  much  is  expressed  by  those 
simple  words  of  Christ,  "which  leadeth  unto  life!"  Even  if  we 
considered  this  world  only,  we  might  argue  that  the  true  life  of  man's 
soul  was  to  be  found  in  resisting  the  lower  tendencies  of  his  nature, 
and  seeking  in  all  things  to  bring  himself  into  submission  to  the  will 
of  God;  but  the  expression,  "leadeth  unto  life,"  expands  with  an 
infinitely  higher  meaning  when  we  think  of  that  life  to  come,  in 
which  the  service  of  God  and  the  praise  of  the  Redeemer  are  to  be 
the  ever-renewed  springs  of  joy.  Grant  that  the  narrow  way  is 
difficult ;  yet  if  those  who  walk  in  it  have  the  assurance  of  Christ 
and  of  their  own  consciences  that  it  is  the  right  way,  and  if  its  end 
be  life,  who  would  not  wish  to  walk  in  it  ? 

Nevertheless,  "there  are  few  who  find  it:"  so  said  the  lips  of 
Him  who  spake  with  authorit3^  We  seem  to  wish  that  the  words 
could  be  false.     It  makes  us  groan  in  our  very  hearts  to  think  that 
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there  should  be  only  one  road  to  life,  and  that  there  should  be  few 
upon  that  road  —  few,  that  is,  as  compared  with  the  easy-going, 
thoughtless  multitude,  who  crowd  that  other  broad  way.  But  where 
can  we  find  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  words  of  the  Lord  are 
not  as  strictly  true  now  as  when  they  were  spoken  ?  I  wish  I  could 
find  such  reason,  but  I  cannot.  Everything  that  I  see  proves  to  me 
that  the  relative  numbers  of  those  who  go  on  the  broad  way  and 
of  those  who  go  on  the  narrow  way  are  much  the  same  as  they  were 
when  Christ  the  Lord  preached  His  sermon  on  the  mount.  It  m^y 
be  painful  to  believe ;  but  if  true,  it  is  well  that  we  should  know  it. 
Why?  Because  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  that  which  lends 
strength  to  the  exhortation,  "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate."  Whether 
any  particular  person  is  on  the  broad  way  or  on  the  narrow  way  may 
be  no  business  of  ours :  it  may  be  often  rash  and  uncharitable  to 
draw  stern  conclusions  concerning  the  path  which  our  brother  is 
taking ;  but  if,  indeed,  the  way  of  destruction  be  that  in  which  the 
multitude  would  lead  us,  and  the  way  of  life  be  a  comparatively 
deserted  road,  then  it  is  well  for  us  to  look  well  to  our  own  steps,  and 
examine  the  path  which  we  are  treading. 
God  grant  us  grace  to  do  so  ! 


E  Witstii  of  Hobing  (tmnml  to  tfje  Haitg 

OU  have  many  of  you  the  greatest  conceivable  means  for 
marring  or  for  furthering  the  work  of  God  in  your  parish. 
Your  example  will  be,  to  a  great  degree,  copied  by  your 
workpeople  and  dependants.  If  they  see  you  regular  and 
devout  in  your  attendance  at  Church  and  at  the  Lord's 
Table, — if  they  gather  from  your  actions  and  ordinary  words  that  you 
care  for  your  own  souls  and  for  theirs,  that  you  love  your  pastor,  or, 
at  all  events,  honour  him  for  his  oflice  sake,  the  like  spirit  will  spread 
down  to  them,  and  the  blessings  of  a  united  and  well-ordered  parish 
will  be  yours.  And  these  blessings  are,  even  as  regards  this  world, 
so  many  and  so  great,  that  your  reward  will  not  even  here  be  small. 
Better  work — the  labour  of  those  who  toil  not  with  eye-service  as  men- 
pleasers,  but  as  those  who  know  that  they  are  serving  God ;  freedom 
from  the  destructive  system  of  secret  purloining,  habits  of  sobriety, 
trustworthiness  and  decency,  in  those  who  serve  you,  will,  with  their 
love  and  gratitude,  reward  you  here ;  and  at  the  great  day  you  will 
share  the  crown  of  those  who  have  turned  many  to  righteousness.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  neglect  of  your  own  religious  duties  will  be  copied 
fatally  by  those  beneath  you  ;  a  disorganised,  unruly,  dishonest  parish 
will  be  here,  with  all  the  loss  and  suffering  it  inflicts  on  you, —  an 
earnest  of  your  heavy  reckoning  at  the  bar  of  our  great  Judge.  I 
beseech  you  then  aifectionately,  but  with  all  earnestness,  that  you 
work  with  us  as  fathers,  as  masters,  and  as  neighbours,  in  this  work 
of  the  Lord. —  Bishop  of  Oxford^ s  Charge. 
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W^z  lEaister  laote. 

A  KEAL  INCIDENT. 

PON  his  way  the  Angel  sped, 
To  pluck  for  God  the  flower 
Yet  glistening  with  the  morning  dew, 
Unscath'd  bj  sun  or  shower. 

The  Mother  heard  his  rustling  wing — 

She  knew  he  must  be  near ; 
She  smiled  upon  her  flower,  and  turned 

Aside  to  hide  the  tear. 

It  was  the  solemn  day  of  Death, 

When,  on  the  bleeding  Tree, 
Was  finish'd  for  the  sons  of  men 

Redemption's  mystery. 

The  little  child  lay  meek  and  still. 
She  knew  not  death  was  nigh. 

And  yet  the  day  brought  to  her  soul 
Some  fancies  from  on  high. 

It  was  not  dread  of  conscious  sin 

That  came  upon  her  then  ; 
She  strove  not  Avith  the  mighty  awe 

That  bows  down  dying  men. 

Her  thoughts  were  all  of  happy  things  ; 

She  knew  her  Saviour  died. 
But  she  could  better  commune  then 

With  joy  of  Eastertide. 

And  in  her  childish  care  she  spoke ; 

(And  blame  not,  ye  that  may, 
It  was  a  gentle  holy  wish 

To  honour  God's  great  day.;) 

"  Oh,  mother,  you  will  have  for  me 

My  new  dress  clean  and  fair. 
For  I  a  pure  white  dress,  you  know, 

On  Easter-day  must  wear." 

The  mother  bless'd  the  little  child, 

And  turn'd  to  hide  the  tear; 
'Twas  sure  an  angel  whisper'd  her 

Those  words  so  strange  to  hear. 

On  Easter-morn  that  little  child 

Had  fallen  asleep  below ; 
But  her  spirit  wore  in  Paradise 

Its  robe  as  white  as  snow. 

W.  W.  II. 
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An  Organist  is  wanted  for  St,  John's  Church.    Application  to  he  made  to 

the  Incumbent,  St.  Johi's  Parsonage. 
Parish    Magazine.  —  Yearly    Subscriptions,    Is.  6c?.    or  2s.      Single   Copies 

may  be  had  at  the  St.  John's  Schools,  ^/te  Church  Institute,  of  Mr.  John 

Graham,  and  of  Mr.  L.  Hall. 

g:^°  Eeports  of  the  St.  John's  Vestry  Meeting  on  Easter  Tuesday  and  of  the 
Diocesan  Societies  at  Durham  are  unavoidably  postponed  for  want  of  space.  The 
"  Chronological  Index  to  the  New  Testament"  will  be  resumed  in  the  June  Number. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERGY  SOCIETY. 
This  valuable  Auxiliary  of  the  Church  held  its  anniversary  public  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday,  April  25th,  at  VVillis's  Rooms,  King  Street,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  its  President,  being  in  the  chair.  The  operations  of  the  Society 
have  now  assumed  a  most  important  character,  supporting,  as  it  does,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  upwards  of  400  additional  Clergy  in  England  and  Wales,  besides 
the  assistance  it  has  given  to  the  endowment  of  forty-one  poor  Livings.  The 
lieport  stated  that  the  prospects  of  the  Society  were  satisfactory,  though  it  had 
not  made  such  progress  as  to  place  it,  in  its  financial  jjosition,  on  a  par  with 
that  great  increase  in  its  funds  which  took  place  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
income  available  for  the  year  up  to  the  31st  of  March,  1861,  amounted  to 
i£26,3l7  lis  7d  ;  and  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Society,  now  vested  in  stock, 
amounts  to  £22,825  9s  8d.  The  grants,  417  in  number,  were  larger  than  had 
been  voted  at  any  period  since  the  formation  of  the  Society.  The  Report  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  the  Society  would  now  aim  at  largely  and  speedily  in- 
creasing the  endowments  of  new  district  parishes,  and  the  income  of  poor 
Ijivings  generally  ;  and  thus  to  give  permanence  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
Clergy,  and  to  prevent  their  efficiency  from  being  crippled  by  straitened  means 
and  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  meeting  was  very  fully  and  influentially 
attended.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  add  that  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  Committee  a  grant  of  £40  was  made  towards  the  stipend  of  an  addi- 
tional Clergyman  for  the  Parish  of  Saint  Cuthbert's.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Elliott, 
Vicar  of  Sockburn,  has  forwarded  to  the  Local  Secretary,  (Rev.  W.  H.  G. 
Stephens),  the  sum  of  £1,  being  the  proceeds  of  a  sermon  at  Worsall  on  behalf 

of  the  Society.  

CHURCH  RATES. 
A  remarkable  re-action  has  no  doubt  sprang  up  favourable  to  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  Church  Rate  question.  This  is  mainly  attributa- 
ble to  the  reports  presented  by  the  Lords'  Committee,  the  second  of  which  has 
been  recently  issued.  Only  six  witnesses  were  examined  ;  and  a  few  particu- 
lars gleaned  from  their  evidence  will  give  the  drift  of  their  opinions.  Canon 
Champneys  stated  that  £360  was  demanded  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  chapel 
at  Whitechapel,  and  that  he  could  see  no  way  of  raising  that  sum  by  voluntary 
effort,  and  that  consequently,  if  the  rates  were  abolished,  much  of  the  burden 
would  fall  on  the  parson.  Mr.  Edwin,  a  Wesleyan  and  Churchwarden,  of 
Rotherhithe,  declared  his  conviction  that  voluntaryism  would  never  adequately 
supply  the  place  of  the  rate.  Mr.  Coode,  a  barrister,  has  had  much  practise 
in  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  defended  the  plan  of  rating  owners 
of  property  and  not  occupiers,  making  the  rate  optional  in  the  case  of  those 
who  wished  to  be  exempted,  and  confining  attendance  at  the  vestry  to  owners. 
He  thought  that,  in  practise,  few  owners  of  property  would  object,  for  they 
would  be  shamed  into  paying  by  public  opinion.  Sir  E.  L.  Perrott,  Church- 
warden of  Plumstead,  stated  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  there  had 
been  many  local  quarrels  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  which  prevented 
a  rate  being  levied,  but  the  respectable  portion  of  the  latter  always  supported 
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him.  He  also  stated  that  most  Dissenting  Chapels  are  in  debt  He  declared 
respecting  Dissenters,  as  far  as  liis  observation  extended,  as  follows  : — "  My 
experience  of  Dissenters  and  Dissenting  Ministers  of  tlie  best  class  has  always 
been  that  they  have  sliown  great  veneration  for  the  institutions  of  tlie  Churcli 
of  England.     I  am  not  prejudiced  against  them  at  all.'' 

Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  who  is  well  icnown  as  an  aiitiiority  on  Parochial  law, 
gave  his  evidence  at  great  length  ;  and  it  is  of  much  importance  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  Church-rates,  parish  Vestries,  and  kindred  subjects.  He  thinks 
it  indisputable  that  Church-rates  have  existed  in  Kngland,  as  the\'^  are  now, 
for  490  years,  dating  from  the  44th  year  of  Edward  III.  He  endeavoured  to 
show  tiiat  the  whole  of  the  present  endowments  of  the  Church  were  voluntary 
in  the  first  place  :  and  that  therefore  Church  and  Dissenting  endowments  stood 
on  the  S9^me  footing.  He  denies  the  right  of  Dissenters  to  claim  exemption 
from  Church-rates.  Mr.  Bunting,  a  solicitor  and  a  Wesleyan,  expressed  his 
dread  of  the  principles  of  the  "  Libei-ation  Society  "  and  his  fear  for  his  own 
party  if  the  secularisation  of  endowments  were  to  be  carried.  He  was  very 
positive  on  the  fact  of  the  Wesleyans  in  general  not  being  averse  to  Church- 
rates. 

The  evidence  published  in  the  two  reports  and  the  recently  avowed 
principles  of  the  so-called  "Liberation  Society  "  have  produced  the  gradually 
decreasing  majority  against  Church-rates,  till  it  amounted  to  nine  only  on  the 
late  Division.  A  night  in  the  House  of  Lords  will,  so  far  as  the  Legislature  is 
concerned,  dispose  of  the  Church-rate  controversy  for  this  year. 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY  THE  MONEY  GOES. 
Those  raost  benevolently  disposed  individuals  to  the  diocese  of  Durham,  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Comiuissioners.bavereceutly  presented  their  Twelfth  General  Report.  It  is  compiled 
in  a  form  that  reminds  one  of  Sydney  Smith's  happy  comparison  of  Dr.  Parr's  Spital 
Sermon  to  one  of  Dr.  Parr's  own  wigs,  which  in  front  bore  the  ordinary  proportion 
of  perukes,  but  in  its  hinder  regions  was  swollen  out  into  a  boundless  convexity  of 
frizz.  The  report  itself  occupies  no  more  than  three  pages  folio,  but  the  appendix  is 
of  very  bulky  proportions.  No.  1  of  this  Appendix,  containing  the  various  orders  of 
council  may  be  passed  over ;  but  No.  2  is  an  important  document.  It  is  ample  enough, 
but  noi.  over  clear.  It  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  payments. 
We  will  concern  ourselves  with  one  part  only  of  the  expenditure — the  expenses  of  the 
Establishment.  And  when  these  are  shewn,  such  of  the  laity  as  are  still  labouring 
under  the  delusion  tl^r.t  so  much  Church  property  represents  as  much  clergy  income 
will  probably  have  their  eyes  opened  a  little.  The  paid  Commissioners  and  their 
oflScials  are  all  laymen ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  laymen,  appear  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

On  the  first  page  we  find  the  general  statement 

To  official  Establishment  expenses       

To  legal  expenses       

To  Surveyor's  and  Actuaries' charges  

To  Architect's  charges       

Total     

Further  on,  at  page  85,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  appear  to  have  pocketed 
a  few  more  contemptible  thousands,  although  with  a  view  to  divert  popular  indigna- 
tion from  the  clergy,  they  are  severally  disguised  as  lawyers,  surveyors,  and  architects. 

(B.) 

To  legal  expenses  m  respect  to  sales,  &c 

To  Surveyors'  in  respect  of  valuation,  &c 

To  Architects' charges  

Total    ...     ., 

6.~-ii. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

.  10,776 

2 

1 

1,315 

0 

6 

855 

12 

7 

414. 

3 

9 

£13,360  18  11 

£  s. 

...  .3,415  15 

2,981  15 

77  3 

d. 
1 

1 
10 

.  £6,474  14 

0 

This  is  the  Wat  the  MoKkt  Goes. 


Under  the  head  of  "  Episcopal,  Capitular,  and  Leasehold  Account,"  the  Lawyera 
and  Co.  are  seurvily  treated  again  where  they  figure  as  recipients. 

(c.)  £     s.    d. 

Legal  expenses 488  16     8 

Surveyor's  charges        21     0     0 

Architect's  charges    110 


Total     £510  17     8 


£ 

8. 

d. 

6,629 

0 

0 

6,205 

1 

2 

83 

2 

8 

But  this  is  a  mere  flea-bite  to  what  the  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  have  sacked 
according  to  "  The  Bisiioprlc  and  Chapter  Commuted  Estates  Account." 

(D.) 

Legal  Expenses      

Surveyor's  Cliarges 

Architect's  Charges       

Total     £12,922     3  10 

At  page  89,  under  the  head  "  Summary  of  other  Trust  and  Special  account,"  the 
three  unoffending  professions  are  once  more  paraded  to  conceal  the  avarice  of  the 
Clergy. 

(e.)  £      s.    d. 

To  Legal  Expenses 755  17     5 

„  Surveyor's  Charges 2^t     9     0 

„  Architect's  Charges      7     7     4 


£   s. 

d. 

13,360  18 

11 

6.474  14 

0 

510  17 

8 

12,922  3 

10 

787  13 

9 

£34,056  8 

o 

Total £787  13     1 

If  we  put  A.  B.  C.  C  and  E.  together,  we  arrive  at  the  Estahlishment  Espouses 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  aud  n  ost  formidable  proportions  do  they  assume. 

Establishment  Charges       

Common  Fund  General  Account    

Episcopal,  &c.,  Account       

Bishopric,  &c..  Account 

Trust  and  Special  Account         


Whether  the  paid  Commissioners  receive  their  thousand  a-year  each  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  or  are  paid  out  of  the  £10,776  2s.  Id.  the  amount  of  the  office 
charges,  does  not  appear.  But,  whether  or  no,  this  is  clear,  that  the  expenses  of 
management  were  £34,0.56  8s.  2d.  during  the  last  financial  year.  It  is  an  enormous 
sum  and,  in  one  point  of  view,  perfectly  ludicrous.  The  Commissioners  were  created 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  redistributing  the  Church  revenues  in  such  a  way  as 
to  augment  the  scanty  stipends  of  the  majority  of  the  parcchial  Clergy.  Now  the 
whole  of  the  money  paid  for  Endowments  of  small  benefices  (our  own  Parish  of 
Saint  John  being  one)  during  the  year  was  in  round  numbers,  £84,000;  and  to 
secure  this  to  the  poor  Clergy,  no  less  a  sum  than  £34,056  is  absorbed  by  the  pockets 
of  the  hangers-on  at  Whitehall  Phtce.  More  than  one-third  of  what  is  as-iigned  to 
the  poor  Clergy  for  augmentation  of  income  finds  its  woy  into  other  channels.  Nor 
is  it  going  to  stop  here  : — Mr.  Chalk,  the  secretary,  and  the  officials  downwards  are 
clamouring  for  more  salary  ;  and  the  report,  a  facetious  composition  in  its  way,  recom- 
mends that  their  demands  be  granted.  When  the  Butler's  post  at  the  Inner  Temple 
was  vacant  the  other  day,  there  were  four  candidates  from  amongst  gentlemen  of 
the  bar ;  and  at  the  rate  the  Commissioners  are  going  on  \\  e  should  not  wonder  that 
at  the  next  vacancy  half  of  the  Incumbents  will  be  struguling  might  and  main  for 
one  of  their  porter's  situations.  A  clerkship  in  the  office  has  already  become  an 
object  of  pecuniary  ambition  to  one  of  Archidiscoual  rank. 


The  Confikmatiox. — The  Bishop  of  Durham  held  his  biennial  Confirmation  on 
Tuesday,  May  1st,  at  St.  Cuthbert's  Church ;  when  about  250  young  persons  from 
Darhngton  and  the  adjoining  Parishes  renewed  their  baptismal  vows  and  promises. 
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St.  John's  Chttrch. — The  Churchwardens,  Mr.  R.  Thompson  and  Mr  R.  Child, 
were  sworn  into  office  last  Monday,  before  the  Archdeacon's  Official,  the  Rev.  J.  D 
Bade,  Rural  Dean.  Efforts  will  be  immediately  made  by  the  Cliurchwardens  to  pay 
the  outstanding  bills,  amounting  to  £15  or  £16 ;  and  with  the  expiration  of  the  month 
of  May,  we  hope  to  witness  the  extrication  of  the  churcli  from  this  liability. 

St.  John's  Schools. — H.  M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Moncreiff, 
and  H.  B.  Fearon,  Esqr.,  visited  the  Schools  on  Wednesday,  ]\Iay  2nd,  and  were 
pleased  with  the  foundation  work  which  was  being  laid  for  their  future  efficiency. 
Their  establishment  had  been  so  recent  as  not  to  render  necessary  a  minute  examin- 
ation of  the  childrens'  attainments ;  the  chief  business  being  to  "  take  stock  "  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  results  to  be  presented  next  year.  The  number  of 
children  attending  the  schools  has  been  steadily  increasing  and  has  now  exceeded  190, 
The  grants  awarded  by  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Diocesan  Society  having  been  at 
last  received,  the  Finance  Committee  is  preparing  its  report ;  and  agreeably  to 
their  intentions  expressed  in  November  last,  every  payment  and  receipt  will  be 
audited  and  publisheil. 


THE   MONTHLY   CALENDAR. 


May  17 


20 
27 

June    3 
10 


Ascension  Day 


S.  Stjnd.  after  Ascens. 
S.  Whit  Sunday 

S.  TEHfiTY  Sunday 

S.  1  SUND.  AFTEE  TRIN 


Morn.  Dent.  10— Luke  24,   from   v.  44.     Even.    2 
Kings  2— Eph.  4  to  v.  17. 

Proper  Ps.  Morn.  8,  15,  21.     Even.  24,  47.  108. 

Morn.  Deut.  12— Ma.  18.    Even.  Deut.  13—1  Cor.  3 

Morn.  Deut.  16  to  v.  18— Acts  10  from  v.  34.    Even. 
Isaiah  11— Acts  19  to  v.  21. 

Morn.  Gen.  1— Mat.  3.     Even.  Gen.  18—1  John  3. 

Morn.  Josh.  10— Mar.  11.     Even.  Josh.  23—2  Cor.  8. 
(^p°    The  usual  Wednesday  Evening  Prayers  and  Lecture  will  be  discontinued 
after  the  23rd  of  May.     A  Cottage  Lecture  in  Freeman's  Place  on  Thursday  Evenings. 
A  Singing -Class  at  St.  John's  Schools  every  Friday  Evening. 

[Notes. — Ascension  Day. — A  very  ancient  festival  of  the  Church,  held  ten  daya 
before  Wliitsuntide,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven  after 
his  resurrection. 
Whit-Sunday. — This  solemn  festival  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  observed  in 
memory  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  It  is  called 
Whit-Sunday  from  the  white  garments  which  they,  that  were  'oaptised  at  this 
time,  put  on.  This  festival  in  respect  to  the  period  of  its  celebration,  con-esponds 
with  that  of  the  Fepst  of  Pentecost  observed  by  the  Jews.  There  were  fifty 
days  from  the  Jews'  Passover  to  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai ;  and  there  is  the  same  number  of  days  between  the  time  of  the  true  Pass- 
over, which  was  celebrated  when  Christ  was  offered  up  for  us,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  coming  down  upon  the  Church  to  vrrlte  the  new  law  of  Charity  in  our 
hearts.  But  the  fifty  days  are  not  to  be  counted  from  the  very  day  of  the 
Passover,  but  from  the  Sunday  following,  like  the  computation  observed  by  the 
Jews  respecting  their  Pentecost  or  Feast  of  weeks  (Lev.  c.  23,  v.  15.) 

There  is  a  circumstance  not  generally  known,  which  should  cause  this  day  to 
he  especially  remembered  and  endeared  to  the  hearts  of  Churchmen.  It  is  one 
that  in  the  history  of  our  Prayer  Book  occupies  a  distinguished  position.  In 
the  year  1549,  it  was  arranged  by  Cranmer  and  his  associates,  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  that  on  the  9th  of  .Tune,  or  Whit  Sun- 
day, "  All  and  singular  Ministers  in  any  Cathedrall  or  Parishe  Churche, 
or  any  other  place  within  this  realme  of  Englande,  Wales,  Calyce,  and 
Marshes  of  the  same,  or  other  the  Kinges  Dominions,  shall  be  bounden  to 
Saye  and  vse  the  Matters,  Evensonge,  Celebracion  of  the  Lorde's  Supper, 
and  all  their  comen  and  open  prayer,  in  such  order  and  fourme  as  is  mencioned 
in  the  saide  booke  and  none  other  or  otherwise." 
Trinity  Sunday. — Trinity,  like  Triad,  means  a  threefold  number,  whether  of 
persons  or  things  ;  and  is  nsed  by  Theologians  to  express  the  incomprehensible 
union  existing  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Godhead.  The 
views  which  are  given  in  Scripture,  of  God's  threefold  manifestation  of  Him- 
self to  man,  in  the  relation  of  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  are  such  as 
would  suggest  to  our  mind  the  agency  of  three  Divine  Beings  acting  in  con- 
cert, were  it  not  for  the  sedulous  care  taken  to  assure  us  of  the  unity  or  oneness 
of  tho  God  they  manifested  to  mankind. 

5. — iv. 


Little  Jim. 


Hittle  Jim. 


BY  EDWARD  FARMER,  MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 


HE  cottage  was  a  thatched  one :  the  outside  old  and  mean, 
Yet  everything  within  that  cot  was  wondrous  neat  and 

clean. 
The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  the  wind  was  howling 
wild, 

When  a  patient  mother  knelt  beside  the  deathbed  of  her  child — 
A  little  worn-out  creature,  his  once  bright  eye  grown  dim  — 
'Twas  a  collier's  only  child,  and  they  called  him  "  Little  Jim." 
But,  oh  !  to  see  those  briny  tears  fast  hurrying  down  her  clieek, 
As  she  offered  up  a  prayer  in  thought,  for  she  was  afraid  to  speak. 
Lest  she  might  waken  one  she  held  far  dearer  than  her  life. 
For  she  had  all  a  mother's  heart  had  that  poor  collier's  wife  ! 
With  uplift  hands  she  kneels  beside  the  sufferer's  bed, 
And  prays  that  God  will  spare  her  boy  and  take  herself  instead 
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She  gets  her  answer  from  the  child — soft  fall  these  words  from  him, 

"  Mother,  the  angels  do  so  smile,  and  beckon  Little  Jiin  ! 

I  feel  no  pain,  dear  mother,  now  —  but,  oh  !  I  am  so  dry ; 

Just  moisten  poor  Jim's  lips  once  more;  and,  mother,  don't  you  cry!" 

With  gentle,  trembling  haste  she  held  the  teacup  to  his  lips : 

He  thanked  her  with  a  smile,  and  took  three  little  sips. 

"  Tell  father,  when  he  comes  from  work,  I  said  Good  night  to  him ; 

And  now,  dear  mother,  let  me  sleep."     Alas,  poor  little  Jim ! 

She  saw  her  boy  was  dying  ; — the  one  she  held  so  dear 

Had  uttered  the  last  words  she  might  ever  hope  to  hear. 

But  see  !  the  door  is  opened — the  collier's  step  is  heard ; 

The  mother  and  the  father  meet,  yet  neither  change  a  word : 

He  saw  that  all  was  o'er — he  knew  his  child  was  dead ! 

He  took  the  candle  in  his  hand,  and  went  toward  the  bed : 

His  quivering  lips  gave  token  of  the  grief  he'd  faitl  conceal ; 

But  see!  the  mother  joins  him  —  the  stricken  couple  kneel: 

With  hearts  bowed  down  in  sadness  they  humbly  pray  to  Him, 

In  heaven  once  more  to  meet  their  own  dear  little  Jim  I 


Wc^t  Came  ijoitf)Ctit  an  3Bntr. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  GATTY,  AUTHOR  OF  "  LEGENDARY  TALES,"  &C. 

OW,  perhaps  it  was  just  because  so  little  could  be  known 
about  these  strangers  that  so  much  was  guessed  at  con- 
cerning them.  I  don't  pretend  to  speak  against  them 
myself,  for  I  never  saw  them  that  I  know  of;  and  my 
father,  in  talking  it  over  with  me  yeai's  after,  always 
seemed  to  dislike  giving  his  own  opinion  about  them,  but  used  to  tell 
me  that  so  and  so  was  said,  or  so  and  so  was  supposed;  —  and  very 
dark  things  were  said  and  supposed,  I  can  tell  you ;  for  some  bold 
tongues  went  so  far  as  to  hint  at  a  league  between  them  and  the 
enemy  of  souls  himself.  And  in  one  way,  certainly,  sir,  they  may 
have  been  said  to  be  in  league  with  the  enemy  of  souls :  I  mean, 
inasmuch  as  they  went  about  doing  evil  instead  of  good,  and  making 
what  was  already  bad  enough,  worse.  But  as  for  what  some  of  the 
people  hereabouts  suspected,  I  don't  pretend  to  give  my  opinion,  any 
more  than  my  father  gave  his. 

"  '  One  thing  was  certain  :  the  longer  those  strangers  stayed,  the 
fewer  visitors  went  near  the  castle.  It  seemed  as  if  they  frightened 
all  others  away,  though  nobody  ever  let  out  what  they  said  or  did. 
Only  a  very  few,  and  among  them  my  fathei-'s  brother,  clung  to  the 
old  house ;  and  he  kept  true  to  the  wicked  word  he  had  spoken,  and 
was  thicker  than  ever  with  his  master,  and  used  to  be  seen  going 
about  with  him  and  his  friends  as  if  they  were  all  equal  in  rank. 

"  '  You  may  be  sure,  sir,'  my  host  went  on  to  say,  '  there  was  no 
end  of  wondering ;  and  folks  wondered,  most  of  all,  what  there  was 
in  those  strangers  to  take  the  wicked  lord's  fancy  so  much,  and  keep 
them  such  fast  friends. 

"  '  But  at  last  the  secret  came  out.     The  servants  whispered  that 
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the  foreigners  had  brought  over  strange'  new  gambling  games  from 
their  own  country,  and  that  it  was  these  which  kept  their  master's 
liking  alive,  and  prevented  his  tiring  of  their  company,  as  he  did  of 
most  things  else  ;  for  you  know  pleasure  's  a  craving  appetite,  sir,  and 
is  always  wanting  fresh  food. 

"  '  There  was  a  particular  room  in  the  castle,'  my  host  proceeded 
to  say,  '  where  those  wicked  creatures  used  to  sit  all  the  evening.  I 
have  heard  my  father  describe  it,  though  he  never  saw  it  himself; 
but  he  had  heard  it  spoken  about  in  the  family,  you  understand.' 

"I  could  hardly  help  smiling  in  my  host's  face  just  then,"  ob- 
served the  traveller,  turning  to  the  boys ;  '*  for  he  looked  as  grave  as 
a  judge  at  what  he  was  saying,  and  yet  he  must  have  known,  as  Avell 
as  I  did,  the  value  of  a  hearsay  account  of  a  room  which  no  one  that 
he  knew  had  ever  seen.  However,  I  restrained  myself,  and  listened 
quite  gravely  to  his  description. 

"  '  It  was  a  small  room,  sir — quite  a  small  room  for  such  a  place, 
but  very  curiously  built :  it  was  arched  over,  like  the  cloisters  of 
those  old  cathedrals ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  the  fireplace,  with 
the  chimney  running  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  making  a  sort  of  division 
in  the  place,  so  that  it  seemed  like  four  small  rooms  joined  in  one.  It 
was  made  on  purpose  so ;  so  that  when  there  was  company  in  the 
house,  four  sets  of  people  might  play  their  different  games  there,  iu 
the  four  divisions,  and  keep  clear  of  each  other,  yet  meet  round  the 
fire  when  they  chose.  In  one  division  there  were  red  hangings,  sir, 
and  in  another  blue ;  in  another  yellow,  and  in  the  last  black.  And 
it  was  in  the  black  division  the  wicked  lord  shut  himself  up  with 
those  foreigners  and  my  father's  brother,  when  everybody  else  had  de- 
serted the  castle.     And  one  night,  sir,  the  eve  of  Christmas  day  .  .  .  ,' 

"  But  here,"  said  the  traveller,  interrupting  himself,  "  my  friend 
the  innkeeper  stopped  short  all  at  once,  and  exclaimed,  '  I  declare  I 
hardly  like  to  tell  you  now  I  have  come  to  it  1'  and  seemed  so  uncom- 
fortable at  what  he  had  undertaken,  and  so  doubtful  of  me,  that  I 
had  serious  fears  that  I  might  have  to  leave  the  place  without 
hearing  any  more  about  the  wicked  Lord  Warloch  and  his  friends  ; 
which  would  have  been,  as  I  dare  say  you  wiU  understand,  boys,  a 
very  great  disappointment  to  me.  I  suppose,  for  instance,  you  would 
not  like  me  to  leave  off  now,  and  not  tell  you  any  more  ?" 

There  was  almost  a  shout  at  the  very  notion  of  such  a  thing,  and 
the  Curate  laughed,  till  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  at  his  friend 
Delafield's  ingenious  way  of  keeping  up  the  boys'  excitement. 

After  which  the  traveller  proceeded  :  — 

"  Of  course,  therefore,  I  did  my  best  to  convince  my  host  I  was 
trustworthy,  and  spoke  so  seriously  of  my  own  feelings  in  the  matter, 
that  his  confidence  returned,  and  he  went  on  to  tell  me  aU  the  parti- 
culars that  had  come  out  concerning  that  fatal  night,  —  for  fatal, 
indeed,  it  proved  to  be  ! 

"  But  first  he  mentioned  that  the  wicked  Lord  Warloch  had  been 
subject  now  for  many  months  to  occasional  fits  of  the  deepest  gloom. 
The  servants  desci'ibed  him  as  sometimes  sitting  for  hours  in  his 
chair,  like  one  more  dead  than  alive,  and  said  that  on  these  occasions 
the  foreigners  used  to  bring  him  strong  drinks  to  rouse  him  up. 
And  sometimes,  when  so  roused,  he  would  rave  like  a  madman,  and 
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at  other  times  become  as  jovial  as  in  the  old  days  when  he  was  a 
light-hearted  lad,  and  would  shout  and  call  to  old  friends  he  fancied 
must  be  somewhere  about  the  house,  by  name,  to  come  and  join  in 
his  sports,  and  look  quite  blank  and  disappointed  when  his  eye  could 
light  on  no  one  but  the  two  thin-lipped,  cold-blooded  foreigners,  who 
seemed  to  rule  his  fate.  But  most  often  they  carried  him  off  at 
once  to  the  excitement  of  the  gaming-table,  where  all  thought  was 
lost  in  the  rattling  of  the  dice,  and  where  they  would  often  sit  till  the 
break  of  dawn. 

"  Such  were  the  scenes  that  were  constantly  occurring  at  that 
time,  the  innkeeper  declared  ;  and  then  he  went  on  :  — 

"  '  And  on  that  particular  night  that  I  was  speaking  of,  sir,  the 
wicked  lord  got  into  madder  spirits  than  he  had  ever  done  before, 
after  his  dark  fit  was  over ;  so  much  so  that  the  whole  castle  was 
rino-ino"  with  noisy  laughter  and  mirth,  and  then  those  four  I  have 
told  you  about,  went  to  the  gaming-room,  and  sat  down  among  the 
dark  hangings,  to  their  revels ;  and  they  rang  soon  after  for  food  and 
wine ;  and  when  the  servants  brought  them  they  were  laughing  still; 
and  the  wicked  lord  called  out  to  the  men  as  they  were  setting  down 
the  trays,  and  told  them  they  might  come  and  join  their  play,  and 
drink  too,  for  the  foreigners  had  shown  him  a  better  game  that 
night  than  they  had  ever  played  before,  and  he  would  keep  open 
house  and  let  in  all  the  world,  and  all  should  drink  the  strangers' 
health.  And  the  servants  had  to  pour  out  goblets  of  wine  and  hand 
them  round,  and  then  were  glad  to  scramble  away,  as  best  they 
could,  in  the  uproar  that  followed,  for  one  and  all  hated  those 
foreigners,  and  durst  not  have  drunk  their  health  for  all  the  world. 
One  of  them,  however,  the  head  butler,  had  to  come  back  into  the 
room  several  times  afterwards ;  and  the  last  time  he  was  there,  it 
was  somewhere  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  were  all 
deep  in  the  new  game,  and  did  not  notice  his  entrance.  But  all  at 
once,  just  as  he  had  finished  his  business,  and  was  slipping  away,  he 
saw  the  wicked  lord  rise  from  his  chair,  his  face  deadly  pale,  and  his 
eyes  glazed  like  those  of  a  dead  man.  And  he  stood  up  and  swore 
that  this  was  the  finest  sport  he  had  ever  known,  and  bade  the 
Almighty  let  him  play  on  there  to  the  day  of  doom  ! ' — 

*'  When  the  innkeeper  came  to  this  point,"  continued  Mr.  Dela- 
field,  "  he  stopped  short  as  if  waiting  for  some  remark  from  me ;  but, 
shocked  as  I  was,  I  had  none  to  make,  and  he  resumed  his  account: — 

"  '  The  butler,  sir,  scarcely  waited  to  see  whether  his  master  sat 
down  again  or  not,  and  could  never  remember.  He  felt  so  horrified 
that  he  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  as  fast  as  possible.  And  now, 
sir,  you  are  to  know  that,  after  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  the 
servants  used  to  go  to  their  own  beds,  and  leave  the  gambling  party ' 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  was  the  habit  of  the  house.  But, 
on  that  particular  night, —  I  call  it  night,  sir, —  but,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  blessed  Christmas  morning, —  the  butler  woke  from  his  sleep  in 
a  very  uneasy  state  of  mind,  and  took  it  into  his  head  to  get  up  and 
look  after  his  master.  He  had  misgivings  of — mischief,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, his  own  account  of  the  matter ;  so  he  struck  a  light,  and  lit  the 
candle  in  the  small  lanthorn  he  used  to  carry  about,  and  glided  down 
the  stairs,  and  along  the  passages  to  the  gambling-room.     But  to  the 
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gambling-room  he  was  never  able  to  come,  though  he  wandered  up 
and  down,  backwards  and  forwards,  searching  for  the  door,  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  knew  he  must  be  near ;  for  he  heard  the  rattling 
of  the  dice  going  on  all  the  time. 

"  '  At  last,  however,  he  got  so  completely  chilled,  for  the  weather 
was  unusually  stormy  and  wild,  and  became  so  confused  and  light- 
headed, that  he  thought  it  best  to  go  to  bed  again,  supposing,  of 
course,  it  was  from  his  not  being  thoroughly  awake  that  he  could 
not  come  upon  the  proper  room.     But,  sir ' 

"  And  here,"  said  Mr.  Delafield,  "  the  innkeeper  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  me  and  paused  till  I  almost  got  frightened,  young  and  bold  as 
I  was. 

"  'But,  sir, —  the  room  has  never  been  found  from  that  day  to  this, 
nor  has  the  door  of  it  ever  been  seen  again,  though  every  inch  of  the 
walls  has  been  examined  to  find  the  place  of  it,  and  although  the 
rattling  of  the  dice  has  many  times  roused  people  up  from  their  beds 
at  night  to  look  for  it ! ' — 

"'But  what  on  earth  can  you  mean?'  cried  Ij  '  I  do  not 
understand.' 

"  'Nobody  can  understand,'  was  the  man's  answer;  'only  the  room 
has  never  been  found  again,  and  yet  the  play  goes  on  as  the  wicked 
lord  prayed  it  might  do,  as  is  known  to  any  one  that  sleeps  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  castle  where  the  dice  are  heard.' 

"  '  But  the  wicked  lord  and  his  friends,'  persisted  I,  *  what  is  it 
that  you  mean?' 

"  '  They  will  never  be  seen  again  till  the  judgment- day,'  answered 
the  innkeeper.  '  When  the  grave  and  the  sea  give  up  their  dead,  then 
the  gambling-room  will  open  again,  and  deliver  up  those  that  are  in 
it, —  the  wicked  lord,  those  strangers,  and  my  father's  own  brother.' 

"  It  was  pitiful  to  hear  him  utter  these  last  words,"  continued 
Mr.  Delafield.  "  It  was  the  secret  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  story, 
that  \a^  father's  own  brother  was  involved  in  its  horrors.  I  also  now 
understood  what  he  meant,  but  could  not  resist  asking, — 

*'  'And  you  really  think,  then,  that  they  are  all  there  now,  at  this 
very  moment,  while  we  are  talking,  playing  their  horrible  games,  and 
will  go  on  so  to  the  judgment-day  ?' 

"  '  It  matters  little  what  I  think,'  replied  the  innkeeper ;  '  but 
wasn't  that  what  they  asked  for  ?  God  hears  all  prayer,  doesn't  He  ? 
And  if  He  answers  the  good  man's  prayer  with  a  blessing,  mayn't  He 
sometimes  answer  the  bad  man's  prayer  with  a  curse  —  the  worst 
curse  of  all  —  the  curse  of  letting  him  have  his  own  way  ?' 

"  I  was  silenced,"  pursued  the  traveller,  "and  respected  very  deeply 
the  solemn  feelings  of  my  poor  old  friend ;  and  after  many  thanks  on 
my  part,  and  a  little  friendly  chat,  we  both  went  to  bed.  And  this, 
boys,  is  my  story  of  the  Game  without  an  End.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?" 

For  a  few  minutes  no  one  answered ;  but  at  last  one  of  the  boys, 
who  had  been  nudged  several  times  by  his  companions,  inquired:  — 

"  Please,  sir,  is  it  true  ?  " 

Mr.  Delafield  smiled. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  asking.  All  that  I  have  told  you  of 
myself  is  true,  and  I  have  told  you  truly  what  the  innkeeper  told  me. 
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But  you  must  have  observed  as  I  went  on,  tliat  the  stoiy  itself  had 
come  through  a  great  many  hands.  Part  of  it  from  my  friend's 
grandfather,  part  of  it  from  his  father,  part  of  it  what  his  grand- 
father had  told  his  father,  part  of  it  what  servants  let  out,  or  vil- 
lagers reported.  Who  could  warrant  the  exact  truth  of  anything  got 
at  in  such  a  manner  ? 

"  No  !  the  story  is  one  of  those  curious  legends  or  traditions  of  an 
out-of-the-way  country,  which  are  always  founded  on  truth ;  but 
which,  in  passing  through  many  mouths,  get  mixed  up  with  a  great 
many  changes  and  additions. 

"A  tradition^  you  know,  is  something  which  is  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another  by  word  of  mouth,  instead  of  being  written, 
and  so  preserved  always  the  same.  Now  you  know,  boys,  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  people  to  give  a  perfectly  correct  account  even  of  what 
has  happened  under  their  very  eyes  —  even  in  their  own  street,  per- 
haps. John  tells  it  one  way  and  Tom  another,  and  John  contradicts 
Tom,  and  Tom  contradicts  John,  and  yet  they  both  say  they  are 
quite  sure.  And  if  Bill  has  been  there  as  well  he  comes  up,  and,  ten 
hundred  to  one,  contradicts  them  both. 

"  And  if  this  is  so  about  things  which  have  been  seen  by  people 
at  the  same  time,  you  may  judge  Avhat  chance  there  is  of  getting  to 
know  the  exact  truth  of  such  a  story  as  I  have  been  telling,  the 
particulars  of  which  were  collected  nobody  can  quite  tell  how. 

"  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  traditions  of  a  country  are  always 
founded  on  truth ;  and  what  I  like  them  for  is,  that  they  generally 
teach  a  first-rate  moral  lesson.  Nay,  in  some  cases  you  might  even 
fancy  that  they  have  arisen  out  of  some  strong  moral  conviction. 
And  the  story  of  the  wicked  Lord  Warloch  is  a  striking  instance  of 
this  ;  and,  if  not  altogether  true  in  itself,  teaches  what  is  true.  Every 
man  who  gambles  and  drinks  is  not  shut  up  in  a  gambling-room, 
to  play  on  to  the  day  of  doom,  certainly.  Nay,  /  am  not  prepared  to 
say  I  believe  it,  even  of  the  wicked  Lord  Warloch.  But  every  man 
who  gambles  and  drinks  runs  a  risk  of  one  day  losing  the  mastery 
over  himself  and  his  own  will,  and,  therefore,  of  being  unable  to 
break  away  from  his  vile  sins,  let  him  loathe  them  ever  so  much. 
Both  drunkards  and  gamblers  often  wish  to  be  free,  but  the  evil 
custom,  or  rather  the  devil  through  the  evil  custom,  has  them  as  fast 
as  my  story  says  he  has  the  people  in  the  wonderful  old  castle. 

"  Now,  boys,  you  will  do  well,  as  my  friend  your  clergyman  has 
told  you,  to  remember  this  story  for  life,  for  it  is  the  same  thing  with 
all  other  sins  too.  If  you  do  not,  by  the  grace  of  God,  master  them, 
they  will,  by  the  malice  of  the  devil,  master  you. 

"  There,  now  !  You  have  heard  both  my  story  and  the  moral;  will 
it  do?" 

A  murmur  of  thanks  was  the  answer,  for  everybody  had  been 
pleased ;  but  then  one  or  two  of  the  lads  whispered  something  to  the 
Curate,  and  presently  he  said  to  his  friend :  — 

"  If  you  're  not  tired,  these  boys  are  very  curious  to  know  whether 
you  went  to  see  the  castle  after  all,  and  whether  you  were  able  to 
find  out  where  the  room  had  been — or  was  —  or  is  —  I  scarcely  know 
which  to  say  ! " 

"  Well !  jes  !     I  went  to  the  castle  the  next  morning,"  answered 
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Mr.  Delafield;  "  but,  as  to  making  out  anything  about  where  the  room 
was,  I  was  not  more  successful  than  the  rest  of  the  people  who  have 
looked  for  it  since  it  disappeared  —  so  to  speak.  I  was  shown  over 
the  place  by  a  stiff,  middle-aged  woman,  who  was,  what  you  boys 
would  call,  as  mute  as  a  fish,  on  every  point  I  wanted  to  know  about. 
I  asked  her  if  there  was  not  some  curious  tradition  about  a  room 
which  couldn't  be  found,  there.  But  at  this  inquiry  she  turned  away 
and  moved  forward,  saying,  '  Oh,  of  course;  there  was  the  hiding-room 
against  trouble.'  By  which  she  meant  the  secret  room  common  in 
many  old  fortresses,  where  the  family  could  take  refuge,  if  necessary, 
and  remain  concealed ;  for  its  existence  was  never  made  known  to 
more  than  three  people  at  a  time.  But  I  saw  by  that  answer  that, 
whatever  she  knew,  she  was  not  disposed  to  let  out  the  history  of  the 
wicked  lord  of  the  place.  After  this,  I  asked  whether  people  did  not 
sometimes  hear  very  odd  noises  in  the  castle  at  night.  But  even  this 
did  not  do. —  She  didn't  know  about  odd  noises,  she  said.  People 
heard  noises  there,  as  they  did  everywhere  else,  when  the  wind  blew, 
and  the  wainscoting  creaked,  and  the  rats  ran  about  in  the  Avails. 
Old  houses  were  always  full  of  noises.  People  might  please  them- 
selves as  to  whether  they  thought  them  odd  or  not.  She  slept  in  a 
wing  of  the  castle  where  there  were  no  noises,  and  where  everything 
was  as  comfortable  as  possible.  It  had  been  added  to  the  building  a 
few  years  ago.  —  N<5w  this  was,  in  reality,  a  great  admission,  for  it 
sounded  as  if  she  was  not  sure  everything  ivas  as  comfortable  in  the 
old  part  of  the  castle  as  in  the  new;  but  the  good  lady  looked  so  testy, 
I  was  afraid  to  say  any  more  about  it. 

"At  last,  however,  just  as  I  was  going  away,  I  ventured  to 
inquire  whether  a  certain  William  Lord  Warloch  had  not  once  inha- 
bited the  castle,  and  disappeared  rather  suddenly.  But  at  the  very 
moment  I  spoke,  and  whether  on  purpose  or  not  I  couldn't  discover, 
she  let  a  door  she  was  holding  open,  fall  to  with  a  tremendous  bang — 
I  really  half  suspect  she  flung  it  to  —  and  then  darted  through 
another,  and  called  to  some  Johns  and  Thomases  in  the  distance,  to 
bring  a  lead  to  hold  the  front  saloon  doors  open.  After  which  came 
a  noise  and  fuss  of  one  little  boy  running  along,  and  then  a  talk 
between  them,  of  which  I  could  not  catch  a  single  word;  and  then 
back  she  came  with  some  large  keys,  and  told  me  she  would  let  me 
out  by  the  front  hall-door;  which  she  accordingly  did,  leading  the 
way;  and  it  was  not  till  I  was  safe  outside  on  the  steps  that  she  said, — 

"  '  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  but  I  was  called  away.  You  were 
asking  about  the  Earls  of  Warloch.  Of  course  they  resided  here  for 
a  many  years,  father  and  son.  The  last  lord  died  quite  an  infant,  I 
believe,  and  the  property  's  passed  into  other  hands  since.' 

"  She  made  a  sort  of  half-curtsey  as  she  finished,  and  retreated 
into  the  hall,  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  be  off  too.  For, 
you  see,  I  was  very  young  then,  as  I  told  you,  and  her  cross  manner 
quite  cowed  me  for  the  time.  But  I  called  her  '  old  humbug '  to 
myself,  after  I  was  out  of  hearing,  and  that  was  a  little  bit  of  comfort 
at  any  rate." 

The  boys  now  thanked  Mr.  Delafield  quite  heartily  for  what  he 
had  told  them,  and  they  all  sat  talking  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 
The  Curate  wished  to  know  whether  he  had  ever  heard  anything  of 
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that  castle  and  the  tradition  of  the  gambling  lord  since.  To  which 
Mr.  Delafield  said,—"  Yes ;  only  a  very  short  time  ago  he  had  met  a 
lady,  who  knew  another  lady  who  had  slept  in  the  castle,  and  de- 
clared she  heard  the  dice  rattling  in  the  night  as  she  lay  in  bed. 
But  you  see,  boys,"  remarked  Mr.  Delafield,  in  conclusion,  "  even 
the  account  of  this  lady  does  not  convince  me  that  the  dice  do  rattle; 
for  I  incline  to  think  with  the  housekeeper,  that  old  houses  ahoays 
are  full  of  noises,  and  i\\?ii  people  can  please  themselves  as  to  whether 
they  think  them  ' odd '  or  not" 


^{)e  UonrOi  of  Eife. 

BY  DR.  HORNE.  LATE  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. 

OME  are  serving  —  some,  commanding; 
Some  are  sitting  —  some  are  standing; 
Some,  rejoicing — some  are  grieving; 
Some,  entreating  —  some,  relieving; 
Some  are  weeping  —  some  are  laughing; 
Some  are  thirsting  —  some  are  quaffing; 
Some,  accepting  —  some,  refusing; 
Some  are  thrifty  —  some,  abusing; 
Some,  compelling  —  some  persuading; 
Some  are  flattering  —  some,  degrading; 
Some  are  patient — some  are  fuming; 
Some  are  modest — some,  presuming; 
Some  are  leasing  —  some  are  farming; 
Some  are  helping  —  some  are  harming  ; 
Some  are  running  —  some  are  riding; 
Some,  departing  —  some,  abiding; 
Some  are  sending  —  some  are  bringing; 
Some  are  crying — some  are  singing; 
Some  are  hearing — some  are  preaching; 
Some  are  learning  —  some  are  teaching; 
Some,  disdaining  —  some,  affecting; 
Some,  assiduous  —  some,  neglecting; 
Some  are  feasting  —  some  are  fasting; 
Some  are  saving  —  some  are  wasting; 
Some  are  losing  —  some  are  winning; 
Some,  repenting  —  some  are  sinning; 
Some,  professing  —  some,  adoring; 
Some  are  silent  — some  are  roaring; 
Some  are  restive — some  are  willing; 
Some,  preserving  — some  are  killing; 
Some  are  bounteous  — some  are  grinding; 
Some  are  seeking  —  some  are  finding: 
These  are  sufficient  to  recite. 
Since  all  men's  deeds  are  infinite; 
Some  end  their  parts  when  some  begin; 
Some  go  out — and  some  come  in. 
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amalti^am  aiieg. 


HAT  strange  sights,  what  different  men  and  manners,  our 
old  parish  churches  have  looked  down  upon!  The  men 
of  one  generation  after  another  have  come  and  gone  — 
have  been  carried  into  these  Churches  for  baptism — have 
been  carried  into  them  for  burial — have  passed  away  and 
been  forgotten  —  their  dust  has  mingled  with  the  grave-yard  mould, 
but  the  grey  tower,  and  arch,  and  pillar  still  remain  ! 


Scarcely  any  parish   church  in  England   carries  us  back  farther 
into  the  dim  old  Past  than  the  time-wbrn  fabric  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
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which  stands  among  the  low -lying  level  fields  of  Essex,  some  twelve 
miles  out  of  London,  by  the  side  of  the  quiet  Lee — a  modest  unpre- 
tending stream,  haunted  by  the  shade  of  old  Izaak  Walton,  and  still 
dear  to  all  Cockney  anglers.  Here  there  once  stood  a  magnificent 
pile,  the  work  of  successive  ages,  consisting  of  a  monastery  and  a 
church ;  but  the  despoilers  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  and  the  un- 
sparing hand  of  Time  have  left  only  the  tower,  the  nave,  and  a  little 
chapel.  But  though  only  a  small  part  remains,  it  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  this  seems  to  belong  to  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the 
building.  It  is  believed  that  in  May  1 060,  eight  hundred  years  ago, 
Earl  Harold,  who  was  afterwards  the  last  of  our  native  Saxon  kings, 
built  this  Waltham  Abbey  ;  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  pavement  of  the  nave,  which  is  now  standing  as  shown  in 
the  foregoing  engraving,  rang  in  days  of  yore  with  the  iron  tread  ot 
Harold  and  his  thanes. 

But  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  the  church  which  his  muni- 
ficence had  erected.  In  a.d.  1066,  Edward  the  Confessor  died,  and 
Harold,  his  brother-in-law,  was  crowned  as  king  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  had  then  just  been  consecrated.  But  when  the  news 
reached  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  late  king's  cousin,  he  re- 
solved to  contest  the  throne;  and  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1066,  he 
landed  his  troops  at  Pevensey,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  The  tidings 
reached  Harold  at  York :  in  ten  days  he  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  enemy ;  and  on  the  14th  of  October  the  battle  of  Hastings  was 
fought. 

For  the  whole  day  the  issue  was  uncertain ;  but  a  little  before 
sunset  King  Harold  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  random  arrow. 
His  death  daunted  his  followers,  the  Normans  won  the  day,  and  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  became  the  first  of  the  Norman  line  of  kings. 

It  is  said  that  the  corpse  of  Harold  was  not  recognised  amongst 
the  slain  till  it  was  discovered  by  his  queen,  the  swan-necked  Edith. 
The  body  of  Harold  was  probably  buried  under  a  heap  of  stones  on 
the  sea-coast  near  the  scene  of  the  battle,  and  after  a  few  months 
was  conveyed  to  Waltham,  and  there  solemnly  interred  in  the  church 
that  he  had  built. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  have  said,  the  hand  of  Time  has  been  heavy, 
and  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  been  heavier  on  this  church,  in 
which  there  centres  so  mucli  of  national  and  historic  interest :  but  a 
vigorous  efibrt  has  been  made  of  late  by  the  people  of  Waltham  to 
preserve  from  further  injury  the  portion  of  their  ancient  church 
which  is  left  them ;  so  that  they  may  hand  down  to  future  genera- 
tions this  almost  unique  monument  of  the  skill  and  taste  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors. 

A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  already  expended  on  the  church 
by  the  parishioners,  but  a  further  sum  of  4000?.  is  required  to 
complete  what  ought  to  be  done. 

The  building  is  one  of  national  interest ;  and  so,  while  it  is  most 
precious  to  those  who  live  near  it,  yet  we  ought  all  to  be  ready,  if  we 
can,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  Committee,*  who  are  labouring  to 

*  Rev.  James  Francis,  Incumbent,  or  Messrs.  James  Carr  and  George  Francis, 
Churchwardens,  will  gratefully  receive  any  donations  towards  the  repairs. 
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preserve  it  for  future  time :  and  we  ought  to  remember  that  the 
common  saying  about  individuals  is  equally  true  about  parishes,  that 
"  Many  may  help  one,  when  one  cannot  help  itself." 


BY  JOHN  CKITCHLEY  PRINCE,  A  WEAVER. 

LL  nature  seems  to  feel  the  power, 

The  gracious  influence  of  the  time  ; 
The  quickening  sun,  the  fostering  shower, 

Of  the  returning  prime  ; 
The  tranquil  and  the  lessening  night. 

The  genial  and  the  lengthening  day. 
Which  move  us  with  a  new  delight, 

And  speak  of  coming  May. 

Trees  burgeon  into  fuller  grace  ; 

The  hedge-rows  wear  a  vernal  fleece ; 
The  brooklets  leave  a  greener  trace 

Along  their  paths  of  peace  ; 
A  flower -light  dawns  upon  the  leas. 

The  woodland  nooks  grow  sweetly  gay, 
And  whispers  every  passing  breeze 

The  coming  of  the  May. 

A  voyager  the  clouds  among. 

That  sail  athwart  the  ethereal  sea, 
The  lark  pours  forth  his  joyous  song 

Of  rich,  melodious  glee  ; 
The  throstle,  in  the  forest  dell, 

Begins  to  chant  his  changeful  lay, 
And  other  voices  soon  will  swell 

The  music  of  the  May. 

Awhile,  and  the  clear  country  air 

A  thousand  odours  will  diffuse, 
And  cultured  gardens,  here  and  there, 

Kindle  with  dazzling  hues  ; 
The  meads  will  glow  with  floral  gold, 

With  silver  every  hawthorn  spray. 
And  children's  eyes  with  joy  behold 

The  blooming  of  the  May. 

Young  children —  oh  !  how  like  they  are 

To  this  enchanting  month  of  flowers — 
When  through  her  realm  they  wander  far 

To  spend  their  playful  hours  : 
With  shout  and  laughter  on  they  speed 

Through  pleasant  field  and  woodland  way, 
And  health  and  pleasure  are  their  meed 

Beneath  the  smile  of  May. 
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And  should  not  toiling  man  rejoice 

For  every  good  the  seasons  bring, 
Responsive  to  each  gladsome  voice 

That  wakens  with  the  Spring  ? 
Let  his  soul  open,  and  be  calm. 

So  that  it  may  let  in  the  day, 
The  bloom,  the  beauty,  and  the  balm, 

The  blessings  of  the  May. 

And  while  we  love  the  glorious  skies. 

The  gifts  and  grandeurs  of  the  sod. 
Let  the  heart's  hidden  incense  rise 

Unto  the  giver  —  God  ! 
May  we  so  live  a  life  of  prayer  — 

The  prayer  of  virtuous  deeds  alway, 
That  we  may  breathe  the  holier  air 

Of  heaven's  eternal  May  ! 


RENCHMAN :  Ah,  my  good  friend,  I  have  met  with  one 
difficulty — one  very  strange  word.  What  do  you  call 
h-o-u-g-h  ? 

Tutor:  Huff. 

Frenchman:  Very  good — huff;   and  snuff  jou  spell 
s-n-o-u-g-h,  ha ! 

Tutor :  O  no,  snuff  is  s-n-u-ff.  The  fact  is,  words  ending  in 
o-u-g-h  are  a  little  irregular. 

Frenchman:  Ah,  very  good!  It  is  one  beautiful  language.  H-o-u-g-h 
is  huff,  I  will  remember  ;  and  c-o-u-g-h  is  cuff.  I  had  one  bad  cuff, 
ha ! 

Tutor  :  No,  that  is  wrong.     We  say  kauff,  not  cuff. 

Frenchman:  How — pardon  —  how  you  call  d-o-u-g-hf  duff,  ha! 

Tutor  :  No,  not  duff. 

Frenchman :  Not  duff!  ah,  I  understand — it  is  dauff,  hey  ? 

Tutor :  No  ;  d-o-u-g-h  spells  doe. 

Frenchman  :  Doe!  It  is  very  fine,  wonderful  language:  it  is  doe; 
and  t-o-u-g-h  is  toe,  certainly.     My  beefsteak  is  very  toe. 

Tutor  :   O,  no,  no  ;  you  should  say  tuff. 

Frenchman  :  Tuff!  And  the  thing  the  farmer  uses,  how  you  call 
him,  p-l-o-u-g-h,  phff?  Ha,  you  smile  !  I  see  I  am  wrong ;  it  is 
plauff?  No  ?  Ah,  then,  it  is  ploe,  like  doe :  it  is  a  beautiful  lan- 
guage, very  fine — ploe? 

Tutor :  You  are  still  wrong,  my  friend.     It  is  plow. 

Frenchman  :  Plow  !  Wonderful  language  !  I  shall  understand 
very  soon.     One  more  :  r-o-u-g-h  is  ruff,  and  h-o-u-g-h  is  huff. 

Tutor :  No  ;  how. 

Frenchman :  Ah,  very  simple,  wonderful  language ;  but  I  have 
had  what  you  call  e-n-o-u-g-h.     Ha  !  what  you  call  him  ? 
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THE  Wild  Hyacinth  and  Wood  Anemone  are  not  only  two  of  the 
plants  which  most  frequently  carpet  our  woods  in  the  months  of 

May  and  June,  but  also 
they  are  two  of  the  most 
graceful ;  they  are  often 
to  be  seen  side  by  side 
in  great  profusion,  the 
purple  colour  of  the 
Hyacinth  contrasting 
with  the  delicate  white 
of  the  Anemone. 

The  Hyacinth  has  al- 
ways been  a  favourite 
flower,  with  ancients  as 
well  as  moderns,  both  in 
its  wild  and  in  its  cul- 
tivated state.  It  was 
grown  in  England  by 
Gerarde  in  1596,  but 
doubtless  had  long  be- 
fore been  improved  by 
the  Dutch,  with  whom 
the  fondness  for  this 
plant  has  at  times 
amounted  almost  to  a 
mania.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  Turkey,  where 
it  is  highly  valued  by 
the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet, who  believe  that 
the  floor  of  Paradise  is 
strewed  with  hyacinths 
md  precious  gems. 

There  are  many  traditions 
among  heathen  writers  about  the 
origin  of  the  Hyacinth ;  one  of  them  is,  that  the  flower 
sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  brave  Ajax,  and  that  on 
the  leaves  appeared  the  letters  A I — at  once  the  first 
syllable  of  the  hero's  name  and  a  common  Greek  ex- 
clamation of  sorrow. 

The  name  Anemone  is  an  English  word  made  from 
a  Greek  one,  and  means  "Wind-flower:"  it  was  given  to  it  from  the 
mistaken  notion  that  the  petals  expanded  only  when  the  wind  blew. 

K.  B. 
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BY  JOHN  HULLETT,  B.A.,  INCUMBENT  OF  ALLESTREE. 
AUTHOR  OF  "  SERMONS  BY  A  COUNTRY  PARSON." 

Ps.  civ.  30. — "  Thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth." 

RDER  and  variety  characterise  God's  works.  Look  at 
the  world  and  all  its  furniture — what  order!  what  va- 
riety !  Look  beyond  the  world  at  the  starry  sky ;  use 
your  thoughts,  your  science — what  order  and  variety  are 
above  us  and  around  us !  Sin  has  introduced  disorder 
into  our  world  certainly,  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  this  is  being  rec- 
tified. As  the  physical  chaos  was  subdued,  and  the  Almighty  declared 
that  all  that  He  had  made  was  very  good ;  so  the  moral  chaos  will 
be  subdued,  and  the  Almighty  will  declare  concerning  the  works  of 
Redemption,  as  He  did  concerning  the  works  of  Creation,  that  they 
are  very  good.  But  we  must  wait.  The  chariot- wheels  of  Time  will 
roll  round  again  and  again,  probably,  before  it  enters  eternity. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  call  us  into  being,  and  to  place  us,  for  a 
short  time,  in  this  little  world,  the  vestibule  of  our  eternal  home  — 
for  we  are  immortal !  We  have  much  to  do,  and  our  lifetime  is 
short.  We  are  God's  nobility  here  below,  and  have  lost  our  patent, 
and  have  to  make  out  a  new  one,  so  as  to  be  restored  to  holiness, 
and  life,  and  glory;  or,  in  other  and  simpler  words,  we  are  sinful 
creatures,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  must  be  renewed,  and  "  made 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 

There  is  no  subject  more  interesting  or  important  for  us  to  study 
than  that  of  our  destiny,  —  what  we  shall  be  a  hundred  years  hence, 
and  a  million  ages,  and  for  ever.  Our  position,  our  circumstances, 
as  men,  as  Christians,  are  peculiar.  We  are  invested  with  responsi- 
bility ;  and  the  agencies  of  heaven  are  so  ordained,  that  our  will,  our 
reason,  our  talents  many,  may  be  so  used,  or  so  abused,  as  to  work 
out  a  result  of  salvation  or  ruin.  We  may  be  all  saved  if  we  like, — 
"  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved."  If  we  are  lost,  it  will  be  our 
own  fault, — "  God  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner." 

The  beneficent  intentions  of  the  Creator  may  be  seen  in  His  works. 
There  is  an  analogy  between  the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature 
and  Religion.  It  is  an  interesting  and  profitable  study  to  trace  this 
analogy.  Instead  of  thinking  ever  about  money,  and  food,  and  po- 
litics,—  not  to  mention  low  pleasures,  or  vice,  or  sin,  —  how  much 
better  for  us  to  be  considering  the  handiworks  of  God ;  to  look  on 
the  fair  face  of  Nature ;  to  study  our  own  constitution  of  mind"  and 
body  ;  to  revel  in  the  pleasures  of  hope  ;  to  live  a  life  of  faith  ;  and 
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to  realise  the  motive  principles  of  love.  We  should  ever  strive  to 
rise,  and  "  forgetting  those  things  -which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  our  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  us  therefore, 
as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded." 

At  this  season,  when  Nature  is  assuming  a  new  phase ;  when  all 
her  ministries  seem  heartily  at  work ;  when  the  vegetable  world  is 
bursting  into  fresh  beauty ;  when  the  birds  sing,  and  the  lambs  play, 
and  the  evening  and  the  morning  loiter  on  the  mountains  ;  must  labour, 
and  care,  and  sin  hold  man  back  from  taking  a  place  in  the  mighty 
renewal  ?  May  he  not  learn  a  profitable  lesson  from  the  exposition  of 
Spring  concerning  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  ? 

How  does  the  thoughtful  Psalmist  exult  in  the  presence  of  God's 
creatures !  How  does  he  roam  in  fields  of  fancy  and  of  fact,  and 
cull  sweet  flowers  of  God's  creation  everywhere !  Turning  him 
first,  as  first  he  should,  in  reverent  contemplation,  to  the  Great 
Maker  and  Controller  of  all,  he  exclaims, — "  O  Lord  my  God,  Thou 
art  very  great ;  Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  majesty."  Then, 
hastily  inspecting  some  of  the  works  and  ways  of  heaven  on  earth, 
and  taking  a  prophetic  glance,  perhaps,  at  the  glories  to  be  revealed, 
he  lets  us  again  see  the  attitude  and  character  of  his  inner  man,  —  "  I 
will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  will  sing  praise  to  my 
God  while  I  have  my  being.  My  meditation  of  Him  shall  be  sweet ; 
I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord." 

We  may  regard  the  words  of  the  text  as  the  Psalmist's  recogni- 
tion of  the  hand  of  God  'n  accomplishing  the  processes  of  nature, 
and  especially  in  unfolding  the  marvels  and  beauties  of  new  life  in 
Spring,  —  "Thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth."  We  look  out 
again — we,  living  three  thousand  years  almost  from  David's  day — and 
give  our  testimony  that  the  ordinances  of  heaven  are  still  kept. 
Utterly  incapable  of  giving  any  fresh  solution ;  asking  Knowledge, 
and  Philosophy,  and  Science  to  render  an  explanation,  we  ask  in 
vain ;  every  feature  of  that  beautiful  face  instinct  with  fresh  life ; 
the  mountains  and  the  hills  breaking  forth  before  us  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  clapping  their  hands,  we  are  constrained 
to  turn  to  the  same  Great  Being,  and  with  holy  joy  exclaim,  as  the 
sweet  Psalmist  did  of  old,  —  "  Thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  Thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth."  Yes !  When  cold  and 
rigid  Winter  has  laid  his  hand  on  earth,  and  Life  is  forced  to  hide 
herself  in  secret  depths  of  darkness,  God  bids  him  in  due  time  relax 
his  hold.  The  sun  lengthens  his  stay ;  the  icy  wind  becomes  bland ; 
the  buds  swell  and  burst;  the  flowrets  spring;  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night  the  invisible  Hand  is  busy,  preparing,  and  moulding,  and 
finishing  the  varied  ornaments  of  beauty  and  of  glory,  which  He  puts 
on  the  crown  of  another  year.  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works; 
in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all :  the  eai'th  is  full  of  Thy  riches." 

Redemption  is  for  the  renewal  of  man.  The  cold  Avinter  of  ig- 
norance, and  sin,  and  death  is  not  to  remain.  Now  is  the  spring- 
time of  hope.  We  can  easily  turn  from  the  book  of  Nature  to  the 
book  of  Grace ;  we  may  regard  them  as  one  volume  bound  together. 
Such  words  as  the  text  run  thus  in  the  book  of  Grace,  —  "Thou 
restorest  my  soul;"   or   thus,  in   the   form   of  a  prayer, — "Create 
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in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me." 
The  Great  Restorer  of  all  things,  the  Son  of  God,  stands  in  our 
midst,  and  despite  the  malice,  and  envy,  and  prejudices  of  mankind, 
informs  us,  —  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

The  work  of  Christ  is  the  salvation  of  men.  In  this  is  involved 
of  necessity  the  renewing  of  our  fallen  nature.  When  He  visited  the 
world,  what  an  earnest  He  gave  of  the  mighty  renewal  —  by  healing 
the  sick  —  teaching  the  ignorant — bringing  home  the  outcast  —  de- 
livering the  captives  —  raising  the  dead.  All  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness—  of  ignorance,  degradation,  and  death,  gave  way  before  Him. 
"  For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  He  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  When  He  left  the  world  He  said 
that  He  would  come  again.  He  said,  moreover,  that  He  would  per- 
petually visit  His  people,  and  be  with  them ;  and  now,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  His  Father,  doing  His  marvellous  ministry,  we  may  think 
that  He  still  says,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

The  Holy  Ghost  reneweth  man's  nature.  He  quickeneth,  teach- 
eth,  sanctifieth,  all  the  elect  people  of  God.  He  maketh  us  meet  to 
be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  The  Divine 
Persons  who  held  conference  concerning  the  creation  of  man,  held 
conference  also  concerning  his  redemption.  As  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  so  also  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation  ?" 

May  we  see  to  the  renewing  of  our  mind  (Rom.  xii.  2) ;  in 
spirit  (Eph.  iv.  23) ;  in  knowledge  (Col.  iii.  10) ;  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Tit.  iii.  5).  May  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  abound  in  us  (Gal.  v. 
22,  23).  And  as  we  experience  the  gradu.al  decays  of  nature  in  our 
journey  to  the  grave,  may  we  experience  also  the  developments  of 
grace  in  our  preparation  for  heaven  (2  Cor.  iv.  16).  And  in  the 
regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His 
glory,  may  we  inherit  everlasting  life  (Matt.  xix.  27-30).     Amen. 


ONTINUAL  songs  arise 
From  universal  nature — birds  and  streams 
Mingle  their  voices,  and  the  glad  earth  seems 

A  second  Paradise ! 
Thrice-blessed  Spring  !  thou  bearest  gifts  divine : 
Sunshine,  and  song,  and  fragrance — all  are  thine  ! 

Not  unto  earth  alone  !  — 
Thou  hast  a  blessing  for  the  human  heart, 
Balm  for  its  wounds,  and  healing  for  its  smart, 

Telling  of  winter  flown, 
And  bringing  hope  upon  thy  rainbow-wing  — 
Type  of  eternal  life — thrice-blessed  Spring  !    . 
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CONVOCATION. 
In  some  of  the  public  journals  which  announced  the  translation  of  Dr.  Longley  to 
the  see  of  York,  there  was  attributed  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  expression  of  an  opin- 
ion that  the  convocation  of  the  Province  should  be  allowed  to  resume  its  sittings. 
Whether  there  is  any  foundation  in  fact  for  the  statement  one  does  not  know ;  but 
that  redoubted  eflbrts  will  now  be  made  for  the  restoration  of  its  funttions  there  cau 
be  little  doubt.     The  Archbishop  Nominate  is  reported  to  be  favourable  towards  the 
resumption  of  its  sittings,  not   as  separate  chambers  but  in  conjunction  with  the 
houses  of  Canterbury.     As   the   subject  of  convocation  will  be  brought  more  pro- 
minently before  the  notice  of  Churchmen  in  the  Diocese  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  a 
lew  words  respecting  its  nature  and  origin  may  not  be  out  of  place.     The  word  itself 
means  an  assembly  of  persons  called  together  for  any  purpose,  whether  it  be  for 
worship  or  for  consultation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  convocation  of  the  English  Clergy, 
which  is  a  convention  of  that  body  to  discuss  Church  affairs  in  time  of  Parliament. 
As  the  Parliament  consists  of  two  distinct  houses,  so  does  this  convocation ; — the  one 
called  the  "  Upper  House"  where  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  sit  severally  by  theni- 
selves ;  and  the  other,  the  "  Lower  House"  where  the  rest  of  the  Clergy  are  repre- 
sented by  their  deputies.     The  power  of  convocation  is  restricted  :  they  cannot  make 
any  canons  or  ecclesiastical  laws  without  the  roy^l  license;  nor  when  permitted  to 
make  any,  can  they  put  them  into  execution  but  under  stringent  restrictions  also. 
The  Laity  are  in  no  wise  bound  by  the  canons  made  in  convocation ;  unless  they  be 
embodied  in,  or  made  the  subject  matter  of,  an  Act  of  Parliament.     One  of  the  prin- 
cipal functions  of  convocation  was  the  imposition  of  taxes  npon  the  Clergy  ;  and  we 
believe  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  that  the  Clergy  granted  their 
last  Subsidy.     The  evils  arising  from  two  separate  and  distinct  sources  of  taxation, 
like  the  House  of  Commons  and  Convocation,  became  apparent  to  every  one  at  the  re- 
storation, and  accordingly  an  arrangement  was  made  between  Archbishop  Sheldon  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon.   The  efiect  of  the  arrangement  was  that  convocation  gave 
up  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  consideration  of 
the  Clergy  being  allowed  to  vote  at  Elections  of  Members  to  that  House.    From 
that  period  convocation  gradually  dwindled  to  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  the  royal  per- 
mission for  the  transaction  of    business  was  withdrawn.     Since  then  and  till  six  or 
seven  years  ago  convocation  existed  merely  in  name  and  form — being  prorogued  from 
time  to  time  till  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place.     It  has  recently  revived  to 
some  extent  in  the  province  of  Canterbury ;  but  touching  this  as  well  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  own  province  we  shall  speak  at  another  time. 


BISHOP  SELWYN. 

The  Missionary  Bishops  whom  the  Church  of  England  is  now  sending  to  our 
Colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  amongst  the  most  distinguished  and  self- 
denying  of  her  Communion.  As,  a  type  of  the  Order,  we  extract  the  following  tribute 
from  an  impartial  periodical : — "  But  who  objects  to  Bishop  Selwyn  ?  Who  can  say 
that  he  is  not  religious  enough,  or  not  secular  enough  ?  When  consecrated  to  his 
work,  he  was  charged  to  convey  the  blessings  of  Christianity  wherever  he  could  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  New  Zealand  see.  He  has  done  this  by  means  of  enlarged 
views  and  personal  qualifications  which  mark  a  great  advance  in  missionary  action. 
He  steers  his  own  little  ship  from  one  group  of  islands  to  another,  making  a  wide 
circuit  of  visits  every  year,  and  passing  through  sea-accidents  which  all  natives  sup- 
pose to  be  overruled  for  him  by  some  special  grace.  Wherever  he  lands,  he  climbs 
higher,  swims  faster,  and  walks  further,  than  the  natives  can  do;  and  thus 
he  obviates  a  world  of  difficulties  which  would  be  raised  up  about  his  carrying 
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the  most  promising  youths  of  each  settlement  away  with  him  for  a  time,  for 
instruction  and  training.  It  is  known  that  he  will  bring  them  back  to  spend 
the  cold,  or  the  hot,  or  any  unfavourable  season,  at  home;  and  they  see  that 
he  can  and  does  put  them  in  the  way  of  welfare  in  this  life  as  effectually  as  if  he  had, 
nothing  to  say  to  them  of  another.  In  him,  the  Church  of  England  has  sent  forth 
after  an  interval,  another  marked  representative  of  its  missionary  function.  Henry 
Martyn  will  long  he  remembered  with  a  tender  admiration  and  pitying  affection  as  the 
first  scholarly  and  holy  minister  sent  out  by  our  century  to  bring  the  barbaric  world 
into  a  participation  in  our  best  privileges.  But  wherever  he  is  spoken  of,  the  name  of 
George  Augustus  Selwyn  will  follow,  a  minister  of  the  same  Church,  with  the  learning, 
and  the  holiness,  and  the  devoteduess  of  Henry  Martyn,but  with  no  need  of  compassion, 
or  any  sorrowing  emotion,  to  be  mingled  with  the  admiration  with  which  his  career  is 
regarded.  As  a  family  man,  with  his  intellectual  faculties  equably  and  highly  culti- 
vated, and  his  moral  nature  as  thoroughly  exercised  as  the  physical  in  the  service  of  a 
waiting  multitude,  he  is  that  fair  and  noble  specimen  of  a  man  of  our  age  which  we  are 
proud  and  grateful  to  send  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  to  convey  to  the  antique 
nations  of  barbarism  the  idea  and  the  impulse  of  progress." — Once-a-WeeJc. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Chap.  V. 

(Our  Lord's  Third  Passover,  and  the  subsequent  transactions  to  the  Mission  of  the 

Seventy.) 

Time,  Six  Months.    A.D.  29-30. 

SITBO'ECT.  OEDEE  OF  LESSONS. 

Sec.    1.    Christ  reproves  the  Pharisees  for  their  traditions 

(Ca2'>ernaum).    Matt.  15,  v.  1-20. 

2.  Christ  heals  the  daughter  of  a  Syro — Phoenician  Woman 

(In  Tyre  and  SidonJ  „      v.  21-28. 

3.  Deaf  and  dumb  man  healed— 4,000  miraculously  fed 

(Becapolis)  „      v.  29-38. 

4.  Pharisees  require  other  signs     (MagdalaJ  ...     Matt.  16,  v.  1-4. 

5.  Warning  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees     (Near 

tlie  Sea  of  Galilee)  ...  ...  ...  „        v.  5-12. 

6.  A  blind  men  healed     (Beilsada)  ...  ...     Luke  8,  v.  22-26. 

7.  Peter's  profession  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah     (Casarea 

Fhilippi  ...  ...  ...  ..     Matt.  16,  V.  13-20. 

8.  Chrise  foretells  his  death  and  resurrection     (Ceesarea 

FhilippiJ  ...  ...  ...  ...         „         V.  21-28. 

9.  The  Transfiguration     (Casarea  Th.)  ...  ...     Matt.  17,  v.  1-13. 

19.     The  healing  of  a  Demoniac     (Casarea  Th.)  ...  „       v.  14-21. 

11.  Christ  again  foretells  his  passion  and  resurrection 

(Galilee)                 „       v.  22-23. 

12.  The  tribute  money  miraculously  provided  (Capernaum)  Matt.  17,  v.  24-27. 

13.  The  disciples  dispute  for  supremacy     (Capernaum)  „     18,  v.  1-35. 

14.  Jesus  goes  up  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  final 

departure  from  Galilee  ...  ...  ...     Luke  9,  v.  51-62. 

Chap.  VI. 

(From  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy  until  our  Lord's  arrival  at  Bethany,  six  days  before 

the  fourth  Passover.) 

Time,  Six  Months.    A.D.  29-30. 

Sec.    1.     The  Seventy  are  sent  out     (Samaria)         ...  ...     Luke  10,  v.  1-16. 

2.  Jesus  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles     {Jems.)  ...     John  7,  v.  11-53. 

3.  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery     (Jertis.)  ...     John  8,  v.  1-11 

4.  Christ  the  Light  of  the  word ;  the  unbelieving  Jews 

reproved,  and  his  escape  from  their  hands   (Jerus.)         „        v.  12-59. 

5.  Pteturu  of  the  Seventy  with  joy     (Jerus.)  ...     Luke  10,  v.  17-24. 

6.  A  lawyer  instructed.     Parable  of  the  good  Samaritan 

{Near  Jerus.)  ...  ...  ...  ...         „        v.  25-37. 

7.  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Martha     (Bethany)  ...         „         v.  38-42. 

8.  The  disciples  again  taught  to  pray.    (Near  Jerus)    ...     Luke  11,  v.  1-13. 
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9.    A  blind  man  healed  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  Christ's  sub- 
sequent discourses     (Jerus.)  ...  ...     John  9,  V.  1-41. 

10.  Christ  the  Door  and  the  Good  Shepherd     (Jerus.)     . . .     John  10,  v.  1-21, 

11.  Jesus  at  the  feast  of  Dedication  asserts  his  divinity 

{Jerus.)        „         V.  22-42, 

12.  The  raising  of  Lazarus     {Betliany)  ...  ...     John  11  v.  1-46. 

13.  Caiaphas  prophesies^  and  Jesus  retires  from  Jerusalem  ^ 

(Jerus.)        „         V.  47-54. 


June  17 

24 

July     1 

8 


THE  MONTHLY  CALENDAE. 

2  SUND.  AFTEE  TeES". 


3  StrifD.  after'  Tein. 
St,  John's  Baptisit. 

4  SUND.  ATTEE   TeIN. 

5  SXTBTD.  A5TEE  TeIN. 


Morn.    Judges    4— Luke    1.      Even.   Judges   5— 

Gal.  1.  ^ 

Morn.  1   Sam.  2— Mat.  3,    Even.  1  Sam.  3— Mat. 

14  to  V.  13. 
Morn.  1   Sam.  12— Luke  13.     Even.  1  Sam.  13— 

Phil.  1. 
Morn.  1  Sam.  15— Luke  20.      Even.  1  Sam.   17— 

Col.  4. 


|^g°  A  Cottage  Lecture  in  Freeman's  Place  on  Thursday  Evenings.  The  Choir 
will  meet  for  Practice  on  Wednesday  Evenings,  in  the  Schools,  at  half-past  Seven. 

Notes. — The  Church,  from  Advent  to  Trinity  Sunday  inclusive,  having  celebrated 
the  high  festivals  and  gone  through,  as  it  were,  the  greater  part  of  the  Creed,  pro- 
ceeds  during  the  Sundays  after  Trinity  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Paith 
to  Christian  practise.  Each  Sunday  inculcates  its  holy  affection  and  disposition. 
Tims,  on  the  Second  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  continual  love  of  God  is  propounded  as 
our  aim ;  on  the  third  Sunday,  the  value  of  a  penitent  and  contrite  power  of  mind 
is  set  forth  ;  on  the  fourth,  we  are  solemnly  moved  against  the  danger  of  rash  and 
censorious  judgment  J  and  on  the  filth,  godly  quietness  and  peaceableness  are  en- 
forced as  amongst  our  Christian  duties.  It  is  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel 
especially,  which  stamp  the  character  of  the  day. 


ST.    JOHN'S    CHURCH 

At  the  last  Vestry  Meeting  the  Churchwardens  produced  their  accounts 
exhibiting  a  deficiency  of  £15  or  £16.  Their  calculations  of  the  year's 
expenses  had  been  embarrassed  by  unexpected  outlays  in  the  repairs  of  the  roof 
and  of  the  Almshouses  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  demand  arising  from  these 
necessar3'  reparations,  the  balance  against  the  Church  would  not  have  existed. 
Tlie  collection  on  Sunday,  May  20th,  we  regret  to  learn,  failed  to  produce  any 
sensible  effect  upon  the  deficiency — not  quite  reaching,  as  it  did,  £4.  The 
Churchwardens,  consequently,  re-enter  upon  their  office  this  year  with  a  debt 
of  almost  £11  upon  their  shoulders. 

The  present  and  future  position  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  its  finances 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Vestry,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  affairs  was  made  known  ;  and  various  expedients  were  suggested  to 
prevent  a  similar  result  another  year.  The  question  was  asked  as  to  whether 
all  persons  habitually  sitting  in  the  appropriated  pews  paid  for  their  sittings; 
and  an  answer  being  given  in  the  negative,  the  Churchwardens  were  advised 
to  enforce  payjnent  from  all  as  in  their  duty  to  the  Chureli  and  in  justice  to 
others  it  appeared  to  the  Vestry  they  ought  to  do.  The  Chairman  professed 
his  willingness  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  case  the  Churchwardens  acted  upon 
the  Vestry's  advice.  He  apprehended  it  was  not  generally  known  tl)at  tho 
sittings  in  the  middle  of  the  Church  were  assigned  by  the  title  deeds  for  the 
Minister's  maintenance  ;  while  tlie  sittings  in  the  aisles  or  sides  of  tlxe  Church 
were  free  for  ever.  He  tliought  that  many  habitually  sat  in  the  appropriated 
sittings  and  offered  no  "tribute  money''  for  the  privilege — if  privilege  it  be — 
from  a  notion  that  all  the  sittings  in  the  Church  were  free  ;  and  the  Church- 
wardens had  only  to  make  a  representation  of  the  case  as  it  really  was,  to  pro- 
duce a  general  acquiescence  in  the  fairness  of  paying  "  tribute  to  whom  tribute 
is  due."    He  should  be  glad  to  resign  a  fourth  for  the  Services  of  the  Church. 
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as  long,  and  no  longer  than,  his  circumstances  permitted.  For  every  purpose 
of  worship  the  free  sittings  were  quite  as  good  as  the  appropriated  ones,  and 
he  was  sure  that  as  cordial  a  welcome  was  given  to  those  who  sat  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the  Churchwardens  for  their  services 
during  theu-  past  year  of  office.  - 
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Needlewoek  Done  At  the  POLxowiifO  Peices: — 


s.  d. 

1  0 

0  2 

0  9 

0  4 

1  6 
1  0 
0  10 
0  3 
0  6 
0  6 
0  Oi 
0  1 
3  0 


An  additional  charge  is  made  for  thread. 

Materials  to  be  made  up  may  be  sent  to  St.  John's  Parsonage  j  or  to  the  Schools, 
addressed  to  the  care  of  Miss  Simonson. 

The  ladies  who  have  undertaken  the  sewing  department  have  arranged  to  divide 
the  profits  equally  between  the  Workers  and  the  School.  A  separate  account  will  bd 
opened  for  each  child  permitted  to  work  ;  and  the  money  earned  by  her  during  the 
year  will  be  given  at  Christmas.  The  managers  will  add  a  penny  to  every  shilling 
earned  by  the  workers. 

The  prices  for  the  needlework  have  been  fixed  at  such  a  rate  as  to  enable  any  girl 
of  industrious  habits  and  moderate  expertness  at  the  needle  to  earn  about  12s  in  thd 
year ;  a  sum  which  will  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  her  schooling.  Children  of 
good  principle  and  generous  disposition  will  be  glad  to  assist  their  parents  in  a  way 
like  this,  where  the  necessity  exists. 


Aprons 

s. 
...     0 

d. 

Petticoats,  White 

Caps  Trimmed   ... 

0 

4 

Pinafores   ... 

«     Plain... 

..     0 

2 

Pocket  Handkerchiefs  per  dozen 

Chemise  Trimmed 

1 

3 

Sheets  per  pair  ... 

Plain 

..     0 

8 

Shirts,  Fine 

Childrens' 

0 

4 

Plain     ... 

Drawers  Trimmed     ... 

..     0 

6 

«      Night 

«          Plain    ... 

0 

4 

Table  Cloths      ... 

Dusters  per  doxen      ... 

..     0 

4 

Towels  per  dozen      ...             ... 

Night  Gowns  Trimmed    ... 

1 

6 

Waistcoats,  Flannel 

Plain   ... 

..     0 

9 

Hemming  per  yard  ... 

Childrens'   ... 

0 

4 

Seaming  per  yard 

Petticoats,  Flannel    ... 

..     0 

9 

Marking  Letters  per  dozen     ... 

Pillow  Cases,  per  pair 

0 

3 

The  Additiokal  CtTBATES'  Society,  at  one' of  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
cemmittee,  voted  a  grant  of  £40  towards  the  stipend  of  a  Curate  for  the  Parish  of 
St.  Cuthbert ;  thus  making  two  grants  amounting  to  £105  per  annum  in  behalf  of 
this  town.  No  diocese  of  England  receives  more  efficient  aid  from  this  valuable  hand- 
maid of  the  Church  than  does  the  Diocese  of  Durham. — The  cause  of  the  Home 
Mission  was  lately  advocated  from  the  pulpit  of  Tarm  Church  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Elliott,  Vicar  of  Sockburn,  and  the  sum  of  £4  8s  was  collected, 

MoifTHlY  Bags,  containing  a  good  supply  of  bed  linen  and  personal  linen  for 
mother  and  child,  can  now  be  had  by  women  of  good  character  and  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances living  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  John.  Further  particulars  can  be  had  on 
enquiry  at  the  Parsonage,  or  of  Miss  Clare,  St.  John's  Schools.  The  following  con- 
tributions have  been  received  towards  the  purcliase  of  materials: — Mrs  Stephens,  lOs; 
Miss  Child,  8s. ;  Miss  Mewburn,  2s.  6d.  j  Miss  E.  Mewburn,  2s.  6d. ;  and  Mrs.  W. 
Wooler,  10s.  The  articles  were  made  by  the  children  in  the  sewing  school,  who 
cheerfully  gave  their  services  for  the  purpose. 

Benefactions  to  the  Church. — A  Lady  has  presented  sets  of  elegant  and 
appropriate  Markers  for  all  the  Service  Books  of  the  Church.  The  offer- 
ings of  the  congregation  on  Sunday,  May  20th,  towards  the  expenses  of 
divine  worship  were  ^£3  I63.  6d, 
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HUMBOLDT  SIIOWIXCt  HIS  EMPTY  DRAWEE  TO  THE  POOIi. 


Barisn  i^nm!)i3l"tift/ 


KIEDRICH  Heinrich  Alesanclor  von  Humboldt  was  born 
at  Berlin,  on  the  14tli  of  September,  1769. 

This  year  is  a  memorable  one  in  human  histoiy,  for 
in  it  Avere  born  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Canning,  Chateaubriand,  and  Cuvier. 
Humboldt's  father  was  a  major  in  the  Prussian  army,  had  served 
under  the  great  Frederick,  and  was  a  tolerably  wealthy  man.     Alex- 
ander was  carefully  educated  at  home  by  tutors,  in  the  first  instance. 


*  Abridged  from  an  excellent  book,  entitled  Men  who  have  made  themselves. 
London  :  James  Blackwood.     Price  5s. 
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When  he  was  seventeen,  ho  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Frankfort- 
on- the -Oder.  In  1788,  Alexander  removed  from  Frankfort,  and 
entered  himself  at  the  Universit}'-  of  Gottingen.  There  he  became 
intimate  with  George  Forster,  son-in-law  of  Gottlieb  Heyne. 

Forster  had  been  with  Capt.  Cook  in  his  voyages  to  the  South  Seas, 
and  the  description  of  his  adventures  in  that  part  of  his  life  fired 
Humboldt's  soul  with  a  desire  to  see  and  explore  the  world.  In  1790, 
having  left  the  university,  he  made  a  tour,  along  with  Forster,  up  the 
Rhine,  then  back  across  Holland,  and  over  to  England. 

Humboldt  at  this  time  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  civil  service 
of  his  native  country,  and  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  get 
some  practical  acquaintance  with  business-matters :  so,  in  this  same 
year,  he  went  to  Hamburgh,  entered  a  commercial  academy,  and 
studied  book-keeping  and  the  general  arrangements  of  trade.  He 
was  to  be  employed  by  the  Government  in  charge  of  mines  or 
smelting-works  :  he  had  thei'efore  to  acquaint  himself,  too,  with  the 
practice  of  metallurgy.  He  went  to  Freiburg  in  the  next  year,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  famous  geologist,  Werner. 
In  1792,  having  completed  his  preparations,  he  received  his  first 
appointment.  He  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Government  mines 
at  Bayreuth.  Here  he  remained,  occupied  by  the  duties  of  his  post, 
till  1795.  During  these  years  he  wrote  a  good  deal,  and  contributed 
many  scientific  papers  to  periodicals. 

All  this  time  his  breast  had  been  filled  by  an  eager  and  growing 
desire  to  travel,  and  study  nature  in  every  zone  and  circumstance. 
"  I  had  from  my  earliest  youth,"  he  says,  "  felt  a  burning  desire  to 
travel  in  distant  lands  unexplored  by  Europeans."  He  resigned  his 
appointment,  and  prepared  to  set  forth  ;  but  this  was  no  easy  matter, 
for  Europe  was  engaged  in  the  French  war,  and  trade  and  ocean- 
trafiic  were  almost  suspended.  He  rambled  about  Germany  for  nearly 
two  years.  While  at  Jena,  he  published  Investigations  of  the  Muscles 
and  Nerve-Fibres  ;  tvith  Conjeetures  on  the  Chemical  Process  of  Life 
in  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  World ;  and  another  work  on  Subter- 
ranean Kinds  of  Gas,  and  the  Means  of  lessening  their  bad  effects. 

Still  detained  in  Europe,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  made  a  short 
stay  in  Italy.  He  thought  of  going  to  Egypt,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  carry  out  his  design.  Then  he  heard  that  the  French  Government 
intended  to  send  out  a  scientific  expedition  to  explore  the  southern 
hemisphere :  so  he  went  off  at  once  to  Paris,  to  offer  himself  for  the 
wox'k.  The  intention  was  abandoned ;  but  Humboldt  had  acquired, 
at  Paris,  the  friendship  of  the  naturalist,  Bonpland,  who  was  to  have 
been  one  of  the  explorers ;  and  the  two  men  of  science  resolved  to  go 
together  to  Africa:  but  they  found  that  impossible.  They  therefore 
went  to  Spain,  and  obtained  at  Madrid  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  explore  the  Spanish  provinces  in  South  America. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1799,  the  two  friends  set  sail  from  Corunna, 
and  for  five  years  after  this  they  wei'e  continually  travelling  over 
South  America,  generally  sailing  up  its  mighty  rivers  in  a  fragile 
canoe.  This  was  a  perfectly  vii'gin  soil  for  scientific  investigation  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  five  years  their  first  thrill  of  wonder  and  surpi'ise 
at  the  marvellous  vegetation  and  animal  life  of  tropical  climes  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished.     They  ascended  the  great  river 
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Orouookoo  ;  they  explored  the  upper  part  of  the  Rio  Negro ;  they 
established,  for  the  first  time,  the  connexion  between  the  Amazon 
and  the  Orouookoo.  After  these  journeys,  they  sailed  across  to 
Cuba,  where  they  remained  some  mouths.  Thence  they  returned  to 
the  mainland,  and  sailed  up  the  Magdalena  till  it  became  too  shallow 
to  bear  their  little  craft.  Then  they  went  by  land  to  Popayan  and 
Quito,  and  thence  on  to  Lima.  In  this  journey  they  crossed  the 
Cordilleras  five  times  ;  and  they  climbed  to  the  top  of  Chimborazo, 
19,300  feet  above  the  sea — being,  it  is  believed,  the  highest  elevation 
to  which  man  ever  ascended.  At  Lima  they  took  ship,  and  sailed  to 
Guayaquil.  From  Guayaquil  they  Avent  to  Acapulca,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  continent,  and  facing  the  wide  Pacific.  Thence  they 
journeyed  inland,  examined  the  mysterious  antiquities  of  Mexico,  and 
refreshed  themselves  by  a  temporary  return  to  the  upper  day  of 
modern  civilisation,  by  a  journey  across  the  prairies  and  mountains 
into  the  United  States.  Then  again  to  Cuba,  and  from  thence  sailed 
for  Europe,  returning  in  Aug.  1804,  bringing  with  them,  "  as  the 
result  of  their  five  years'  absence,"  an  immense  mass  of  new  knowledge 
in  geography,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  every  branch  of  natural 
science. 

For  the  next  twelve  years  Humboldt  was  sufficiently  engaged  in 
preparing  for  publication  the  varied  results  and  impressions  of  his 
romantic  pilgrimage.  A  general  title  Avas  given  to  the  series  of 
works  he  produced, —  The  Journeys  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  into 
the  Interior  of  America,  from  the  Year  1799  to  1804.  Between 
1807  and  1817,  six  or  seven  different  works,  parts  of  the  general 
plan,  appeared.  Each  was  confined  to  a  special  science  or  class  of 
science,  and  most  carefully  illustrated  by  atlases  and  plates. 

For  the  first  part  that  was  published  Humboldt  alone  was  respon- 
sible :  it  was  on  the  geography  and  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants  in  the  regions  traversed.  The  second  was  the  work  of  the  two 
travellers,  and  comprised  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy.  Hum- 
boldt was  again  the  sole  author  of  the  third  publication  :  it  was  a 
political  essay  on  the  government  and  polity  of  the  lands  he  had  seen. 
Other  scientific  men  were  now  associated  with  the  two  fellow-travel- 
lers in  the  preparations  for  publication  of  their  still  huge  materials  ; 
and  the  next  part,  on  astronom}'-  and  magnetism,  had  the  name  of 
Oltmanns  attached  to  it.  The  fifth  part  was  exclusively  botanical, 
and  was  undertaken  by  Humboldt  himself.  All  the  foregoing 
appeared  in  French.  Between  1815  and  1818  there  appeared  also, 
in  Latin,  in  six  folio  volumes,  a  classification  and  description  of  all 
the  plants  collected  in  the  expedition. 

In  1817  the  work  was  done,  and  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
had  had  communicated  to  them  the  rich  results  of  the  hazardous 
enterprise.  And  now  Humboldt  was  free  for  new  efforts.  Next 
year  he  went  to  Italy,  and  afterwards  he  spent  some  time  in  England. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  published  anything  more  till  1823,  when 
he  brought  out  a  geological  work  on  the  super-position  of  rocks  in 
both  hemispheres. 

In  1826  he  Avent  to  reside  in  his  native  city,  Berlin,  and  there  he 
fixed  his  head-quarters  till  his  death.  He  was  most  warmly  received 
by  his  townsmen  and  countrymen  ;   and  the  court  and  the  people 
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seemed  to  contend  who  should  do  him  most  honour.      The  same 
happy  rivalry  continued  to  exist  up  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  1829  Humboldt  was  sixty-one  years  of  age,  but  the  old 
exploring  spirit  was  not  dead  ;  and  when  the  Czar  Nicholas  invited 
him  in  that  year  to  become  one  of  an  expedition  to  explore  Siberia, 
he  at  once  accepted  the  proposal.  As  in  the  case  of  the  journey  of 
his  earlier  days,  a  great  many  books  were  brought  out,  after  his 
return  to  Berlin,  by  him  or  under  his  superintendence,  giving  the 
scientific  results  of  the  expedition. 

While  he  was  in  Siberia,  Humboldt  discovered  a  multitude  of 
the  most  important  facts  in  connexion  Avith  the  laws  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  ;  and,  in  order  to  continue  the  observation  of  the  manifest- 
ations of  this  mysterious  power  of  nature,  he  induced  the  Prussian, 
English,  United  States,  French,  Austrian,  and  Eussian  Governments 
to  establish  magnetic  observatories  wherever  their  national  flags 
waved.  In  these  observatories,  for  the  establishment  of  which  wo 
are  indebted  to  Humboldt's  instigation,  meteorological  registers  have 
been  continuously  kept.  The  result  we  have  attained  is,  that  we  now 
know  with  perfect  accuracy  the  laws  that  afiect  the  distribution  of 
heat  over  the  world.  This  final  result  has  been  arrived  at  by  Pro- 
fessor Dove,  of  Berlin,  to  whom  were  submitted  the  registers  kept  at 
all  the  observatories  ;  and,  from  a  comparison  of  their  several  con- 
tents he  deduced  and  expounded  the  general  laws.  The  magnetic 
observations  were  in  the  same  Avay  submitted  to  General  Sabine  ; 
and  from  them  he  has  learnt  and  explained  the  laws  wliich  regulate 
the  variation  of  the  earth's  magnetic  intensity.  He  has  shown  how 
closely  connected  these  variations  are  with  the  temperature  of  the 
earth,  and  with  certain  phenomena  occurring  from  time  to  time  in 
the  sun.  If  Humboldt  had  not  impressed  on  the  Governments  of  the 
civilised  world  the  great  benefit  of  making  the  observations,  these 
valuable  discoveries  would  in  all  probability  have  still  been  perfectly 
unknown  to  the  human  race. 

From  1830  to  1848,  Humboldt  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Paris  and  Berlin.  Against  his  own  inclination,  but  at  the 
urgent  wish  of  his  king,  Frederick  William  III.,  he  had  frequently 
entrusted  to  him  diplomatic  arrangements  of  a  delicate  character. 
He  thereby  gained  the  intimacy  of  Louis  Philippe,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  sovereign  ;  and  this  atlvantage,  rare  to  men  of  science,  of 
possessing  the  confidence  of  two  kings,  he  used  for  no  personal 
gain,  but  largely  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  objects. 

From  1848,  he  lived  permanently  in  Berlin.  His  last  years  were 
enriched  by  every  honour  and  distinction  that  sovereign  and  people 
could  confer.  ''  The  monarch  of  science  Avas  daily  the  beloved  guest 
of  the  royal  circle  ;  and  the  king  himself,  by  all  signs  of  respect,  con- 
fidence, and  attachment,  honoured  the  man  revered  by  all  the  world." 

The  great  work  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  his  Cosmos,  which 
he  left  unfinished,  in  which  he  "  endeavours  to  comprehend  the  phe- 
nomena of  physical  objects  in  their  general  connexion,  and  to  view  I 
Nature  as  one  great  whole,  moved  and  animated  by  internal  forces." 

For  some  time  Humboldt  had  a  presentiment  of  death;  and  hej 
repeatedly  spoke  of  the  year  1859  as  the  last  in  which  he  should  bej 
alive.     After  several  apoplectic  strokes  he  was  seized  with  an  influ- 
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enza,  in  October  1858,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1859,  peacefully 
and  painlessly.  He  was  within  four  months  of  ninety,  and  the  last 
survivor  of  the  glorious  galaxy  of  men  born  in  his  natal  year,  1769. 

His  personal  amiability  was  great ;  and  if  Europe  at  his  death 
lost  an  instructor,  the  poor  of  Berlin  lost  a  benefactor.  It  was  his 
regular  habit,  every  Saturday  afternoon,  to  have  a  party  of  poor  folks 
at  his  house,  and  to  divide  among  them  all  the  money  he  had  left 
after  paying  his  weekly  expenses.  Sometimes  there  were  more  who 
came  than  he  had  money  for;  and  to  these  he  used  to  show  his  empty 
drawer,  as  proof  of  want  of  funds,  and  say,  "  You  see  I  have  no  more; 
you  must  come  next  Saturday."  In  reference  to  this  beautiful  phase 
of  his  character  Dr.  Hoffman  said,  in  his  funeral  oration,  "  Many 
others  who  revered  him  as  a  benefactor  will  cherish  his  memory  in 
secret.  I  refrain  from  embodying  in  words  all  that  might  be  said  on 
this  head.  The  deceased,  in  his  innumerable  deeds  of  love,  kept  his 
right  hand  ignorant  of  what  his  left  hand  did,  and  I  am  unwilling  to 
bring  to  light  that  which  he  took  so  much  pains  to  conceal.  I  know 
what  he  did  in  this  respect ;  but  far  better  is  it  known  to  Him  who 
does  not  foi'get  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  a  disciple  in  His  name." 


Br  W.  HOUGHTON,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

"  He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  i-epeat, 
And  said  that  gathering  leeches  far  and  wide 
He  travelled ;  stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  pools  where  they  abide. 
Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side, 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay ; 
Yet  still  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where  I  may." 

Wordsworth's  Resolution  and  Independence. 

OMETHING-  about  leeches!"  Perhaps  the  reader  may 
think  that  the  less  said  about  such  nasty  things  the 
better — perhaps  he  may  have  a  most  unmitigated  and 
almost  superstitious  horror  of  those  slimy,  crawling, 
biting,  cold-blooded  animals,  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  Well,  they  have,  I  grant,  unpleasant  associations  — 
wounds,  inflammations,  physic-bottles,  sick-nurses,  bran  poultices,  are 
certainly  not  their  "jolly  companions  every  one;"  therefore,  should 
you,  timid  reader,  fear  to  learn  anything  of  leech-lore,  you  can  skip 
these  pages,  and,  by  an  easy  process  of  "  natural  selection,"  pass  on 
to  the  next  paper. 

The  most  ancient  book  in  which  the  leech  is  mentioned  is  in  the 
best  of  all  books,  the  Bible.  In  Prov.  xxx.  15  we  read,  (and  the 
word  is  found  nowhere  else),  "  The  horseleach  hath  two  daughters, 
crying.  Give,  give,"  The  wise  man  is  speaking  of  insatiable  things, 
and  the  leech  occurs  to  his  mind  as  an  instance.  "  She  hath  as  it 
were  two  daughters,  crying.  Give,  give,"  as  though  she  required  for 
herself  alone  blood  enough  to  satisfy  three.  In  the  14th  verse  of  this 
chapter  the  inspired  writer  is  speaking  of  "  a  generation,  whose  teeth 
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ai*e  as  swords,  and  their  jaw-tcetli  as  knives,"  and  then,  immediately 
afterwards,  he  mentions  the  leech.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
exactly  this  description  agrees  with  the  structure  of  the  mouth  of  the 
medicinal  leech,  with  its  three  sharp  teeth  as  shown  in  fig.  13.  Truly 
these  teeth  are  "  as  sAvords,  and  their  jaw-teeth  as  knives." 

But  what  is  the  derivation  of  our  homely  word  Leech?  What,  I 
mean,  is  the  notion  that  lies  hid  in  it  ?  Thanks  to  Dean  Trench,  one 
hardly  ever  now  meets  with  a  Avord  but  one  wishes  to  trace  how  it 
came  into  our  language.  Down  comes  the  dictionary,  and  we  search 
amongst  its  pages  for  tlie  word,  in  the  hope  of  digging  out  its  root 
Now  Avhat  saith  Richardson,  our  great  authority  in  this  matter  of 
derivation?  ^^  Leech  —  Anglo-Saxon  LcBce,  from  Laen-ian,  Icecniaii 
to  heal."  This  is  interesting ;  for  perhaps  you  may  remember  that 
in  early  English  authors,  such  as  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  this  word, 
leech  or  leach  or  leche  (for  it  has  been  spelt  in  all  these  Avays)  Avas 
applied  not  only  to  the  animal  but  also  to  persons,  both  male  and 
female,  who  were  skilful  in  the  art  of  healing ;  and  indeed,  even  to 
this  day,  the  Avord  is  so  used  :  for  Avhat  village  herd-boy  knows  not 
Avhere  the  cow-leach  lives.     Spenser  Avrites, — 

"  Home  is  he  brought  and  laid  in  sumptuous  bed, 
Where  many  skilful  leeches  him  abide, 
To  salve  his  hurt  that  yet  still  freshly  bled." — Faerie  Queen,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

And  I  find  in  Wielifie's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  the  folloAV- 
ing  Avords  in  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Mark:  "  Ihesus  seidc  to  hem, 
lioole  man  han  no  ncode  to  a  leche."  * 

There  are  several  genera  of  fresliAvater  leeches  Avhich  belong  to 
Britain,  but  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  most 
common  or  best-knoAvn  kinds.  WordsAvorth's  little  sonnet,  from 
which  I  have  quoted  the  stanza  Avliich  heads  this  paper,  was  Avritten 
in  the  year  1807,  and,  even  at  that  time,  Ave  learn  that  the  medicinal 
leech  {Hirudo  officinalis)  was  rarely  to  bo  met  Avith,  compared  Avith 
the  numbers  which  once  existed  in  some  of  the  English  lakes.  "  Once 
I  could  meet  Avith  thein  in  every  place,"  somcAvhat  sorroAvfully  replies 
the  old  leech -gatherer  to  the  poet,  "  but  they  have  dwi.'.lled  long  by 
slow  decay."  And  now  this  species  has  almost  disappeared  from  our 
British  fauna,  consequently  Ave  have  been  for  some  years  almost 
entirely  dependent  for  our  supply  on  other  countries,  specially  the 
South  of  France,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Morocco.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  immense  numbers  of  these  animals,  from  the  fact  that 
four  only  of  the  principal  dealers  in  London  imported  a  fcAV  years  ago 
seven  or  eight  millions  annually  ! 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  structure  of  the  leech's  mouth  (fig, 
13);  it  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  tlie  fore  sucker  (ng.  18);  around  it, 
and  arranged  in  a  radiate  manner,  are  seen  the  three  teeth.  Each 
tooth  has  two  rows  of  very  sharp  saAV-like  edges  (see  fig.  14,  AvIiich 
is  a  side-view  of  one  of  these  teeth  very  highly  magnified),  and  is 
fixed  in  a  bed  of  powerful  muscle.  Now  look  at  the  Avorking  of  this 
machinery  Avhen  put  in  motion.     The  strong  muscles  in  Avhicli  these 

*  **  Jesus  said  to  him,  whole  (or  sound)  man  hat'u  no  need  to  (go  to)  a  leech." 
"  They  Uiat  are  Avhole  Lave  no  need  of  th?  physician." — Mark,  ii.  17. 
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saws  are  imbedded  are  of  course  the  motive  power;  the  mouth  is  fixed 
firmly  to  the  part,  which,  being  rendered  tense  and  hard  by  the 


JS 


action  of  the  sucker,  is  '•  ready  for  the  knife."     Now  the  saws  be  gin 
to  work,  which  they  do  each  one  separately  backwards  and  forwaiSs, 
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beautifully,  effectively, —  the  skin  is  quickly  pierced  in  thi-ee  diiFerent 
spots,  and  out  flows  the  blood  which  is  to  satisfy  the  animal  and 
relieve  the  patient.  'T  is  truly  a  Avonderful  piece  of  animated  me- 
chanism, say  and  feel  what  you  like.  The  cutting  apparatus  requires 
no  oil,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  easily  supplied  from  the  mucous  pores  of  the 
animal.  , 

The  ways  in  which  the  medicinal  leeches  are  caught  are  various. 
Children  are  employed  to  take  them  by  tlie  hand;  grown  persons 
wade  into  the  shallow  waters  in  the  spring,  and  take  them  as  they 
fasten  on  to  their  naked  legs.  In  summer  time,  when  they  have 
retired  to  deep  waters,  a  sort  of  raft  is  constructed  of  twigs  and 
rushes,  by  which  a  few  are  entangled.  They  are  taken  by  laying 
baits  of  liver  for  them,  to  which  the  leeches  resort  and  are  thus 
caught:  but  this  last  method  is  thought  to  make  them  sickly. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  leech's  egg?  Fig.  15  is  a  magnified 
drawing  of  one;  it  is  a  fibrous-coated  cocoon,  in  which  are  contained 
numerous  embryos.  Fig.  16  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  cocoon, 
and  fig.  17  is  a  highly  magnified  view  of  a  portion  of  the  fibrous 
coating.  The  leech  leaves  the  deep  water  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  which  it  does  in  moist  drains  and  holes,  in  which 
the  embryos  are  matured. 

"""  Of  the  remaining  figures  which  have  been  left  unnoticed,  figures 
1 — 9  are  drawings  of  an  incubating  leech,  Glossiphonia  sexoculata. 
Fig  1  represents  the  back  of  the  animal.  Fig.  2  is  an  under-side 
view  of  the  same,  with  the  young  ones  attached;  for,  strange  to 
say,  all  the  members  of  the  family  Glossiphonidcs,  or  snail  leeches, 
retain  their  juvenile  fry  for  a  considerable  time  after  they  are 
hatched,  firmly  fixed  to  their  under  surface,  and  so  numerous  and  so 
lively  ai*e  the  progeny  in  some  instances,  that  one  is  sometimes 
reminded  of  that  worthy,  patient,  yet  perplexed  old  woman,  whose 
residence  was  a  shoe !  whose  troubles  are  so  graphically  described  by 
Gammer  Gurton  in  the  dear  old  Nursery  Rhymes.  Fig.  3  is  a 
glossiphon  curling  itself  up,  as  is-' its  wont  when  taken  out  of  the 
water.  Fig.  4  is  an  under-side  view,  showing  the  numerous  branch- 
ing stomachs.  In  fig.  6  you  behold  an  egg  of  a  glossiphon  with  a 
number  of  embryos  encircled  by  a  thin  jelly-like  envelope.  Fig.  5  is 
an  egg  in  a  developing  stage.  Fig.  7  a  young  one,  not  quite 
matured.  Fig.  8  is  the  head  of  a  full-grown  individual,  showing  the 
characteristic  tongue  protruded.  Fig.  9  is  a  young,  matured  indi- 
vidual, after  it  has  left  its  "  mother's  apron-strings."  All  these  figures 
are  magnified,  with  the  exception  of  figures  10  and  12,  which  re- 
present respectively  the  natural  size  of  the  cocoon  of  Nephelis 
octociilata,  and  that  animal  itself  in  the  act  of  depositing  an  egg. 

And  now,  patient  reader,  I  bid  adieu  to  the  leeches.  If  the 
perusal  of  these  sentences  and  the  inspection  of  these  figures  have 
been  accompanied  with  disgust  akin  to  that  which  attaches  to  the 
animal  itself,  I  hope  you  will  recover  without  either  the  external  or 
internal  remedy  of  Hirudo  medici7ialis. 

*^*  The  illustrations  which  accompany  this  paper  were  drawn  for  me  by  my  friend 
and  coadjutor,  Mr.  Travis ;  they  are,  with  one  exception,  copied  from  Moquin  Tan- 
don's  monograph  of  the  leeches,  and  from  a  German  work  on  the  development  of 
the  glossiphons,    • 
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lEW  of  our  native  plants  are  more  showy  than  the  Chicorj  or 
Succory,  whose  bright  blue  star-like  flowers  are  conspicuous 

at   this   season    of    the 
year  by  the  road -sides 
and   on  the  borders  of 
corn-fields.      The    Chi- 
cory is  closely  allied  to 
the    well-known    plant 
Endive ;    and   in    some 
countries      the      leaves 
(vrhich    lose    their   bit- 
terness  by   cultivation) 
are  much  used  in  salads. 
The  plant  grows  in  the 
form   of  a  lettuce,   and 
the  root,  which  is  of  the 
same  shape  as  that  of  a 
parsnip,  penetrates   the 
ground    to   a   consider- 
able   depth.      In    Ger- 
many,  a   substitute   for 
coffee,     prepared     from 
the  roots,  is  much  used 
by   the   peasantry:    for 
the  same  purpose  it  is 
cultivated     in     several 
parts  of  England ;  and 
of  all  the  plants  which 
have  been  proposed  as 
a   substitute  for  coiFee, 
'  Chicory  is  the  only  one 
which    has    maintained 
its  ground.     In  times  of 
scarcity,  the  roots,  ga- 
thered before  the  stems  shoot 
up,    dried   and   ground,  have 
been  made  into  bread. 

Adder's-tongue,  so  called 
from  the  likeness  which  the  spike  bears 
to  the  tongue  of  a  snake,  belongs  to  that 
class  of  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  some  parts 
of  England  it  is  very  abundant  in  the 
fields,  and  is  gathered  in  large  quantities 
by  the  country  people,  and  made  into  an 
ointment  for  healing  wounds.  Old  herb- 
alists ascribed  wondrous  properties  to  the 
Adder's-tongue.  Dr.  Salmon  says  it  is 
especially  valuable  in  forming  "  an  essence  good  for  the  bites  of  mad 
•logs."  B.  B. 
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A  FABLE. 
BY  E.  R.  JOHNSON,  B.A.,  FARNBOKOUGH. 

LARK  had  been  very  happy  all  day,  as  he  soared  again 
and  again  into  the  sky,  and  '"shook  out  of  Jii-;  little  throat 
floods  of  delirious  music;"  he  had  settled  Llmself  for 
the  night,  and  was  already  well  into  his  first  sleep,  when 
lie  was  suddenly  awoke  by  a  wild  scream,  followed  by  a 
dull,  whizzing  sound,  as  of  something  flying  close  past  him;  and  when 
he  looked  up  to  ascertain  what  had  happened,  he  saw  by  the  faint 
moonlight  a,  venerable  white  owl  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  wall  close 
by,  and  ogling  and  gaping  at  him  as  he  thought  rather  unpleasantly. 
Now  no  one  likes  to  be  roused  up  out  of  his  first  sleep,  and  it  is 
always  supposed  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  very  best  of  tempers,  so 
we  must  not  wonder  that  the  lark  was  somewhat  nnnoyed,  and 
muttered  something  to  himself,  to  the  effect  that  h-^  ..ished  people 
would  not  come  disturbing  him  in  this  way. 

The  owl  happened  to  overhear  the  grumble  (for  you  must  know 
Mr.  .Owl  is  uncommonly  sharp  of  hearing),  and  being  a  sensible,  polite 
owl,  too,  he  at  once  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  disturbed  Mr.  Lark,  and 
assured  him  he  did  not  know  he  was  near;  moreover,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  staying,  as  he  had  just  come  out  to  enjoy  himself  for  the  night. 
People  say  sometimes,  that  if  once  you  ruffle  a  man's  temper,  you 
only  make  matters  ten  times  worse^by  trying  to  smooth  it,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  was  so  with  the  lark,  for  he  now  sat  up  in  his  bed  and  spoke 
out  rather  freely,  hinting  that  all  honest  folks  should  be  in  bed  at 
that  time  of  night,  instead  of  coming  out  to  enjoy  themselves. 

However,  Mr.  Owl,  very  wisely,  didn't  make  himself  angry  at  his 
impertinence,  but,  still  wishing  to  defend  his  character,  he  remai-ked, 
that  instead  of  thinking  it  time  to  go  to  bed,  he  had  only  just  got 
out  of  bed :  he  had  been  at  home  ever  since  sunrise,  and  as  he  had 
been  very  tired  with  hunting  all  the  night  before,  he  had  slept  soundly, 
and  was  now  uncommonly  hungry.  Moreover,"  he  added,  "  I  assure 
you  I  am  an  honest,  sober,  well-to-do  owl,  with  a  wife  and  family, 
occupying  a  comfortable  house  in  the  old  oak-tree  in  the  wood ;  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  there,  Mr.  Lark,  whenever  you  will  come 
and  pay  us  a  visit." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  lark,  with  great  dignity, 
"  but  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  decline ;  your  ways  of  going  on  are 
not  what  I  have  been,  taught  to  approve  of:  my  notion  is,  that  it  is 
wrong  for  any  lark  to  turn  night  into  day,  as  you  acknowledge  that 
you  do ;  and  when  any  one  talks  of  huntincj  all  night,  it  sounds  rather 
like  poaching  to  me.  Why  can't  you  hunt  in  the  day-time,  and  then 
it  would  not  look  so  suspicious  ?" 

"But  I  don't  like  the  day-time,"  said  the  owl;  "indeed  I  cannot 
bear  it." 

_  "Ah,  there  it  is,"  interrupted  the  lark:  "  but  then,  what  is  one  to 
think  of  people's  actions  if  they  can't  bear  the  light  of  day  ?  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  rude,  but  I  know  what  I  have  been  taught  aliout  that." 
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"  But  I  only  mean  that  I  enjoy  the  niglit-time  most ;  in  fact,  it 
suits  my  constitution  better.'' 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say !"  pursued  the  lark;  "  that's  a  very  nice  excuse,  no 
doubt:  but  no  one  will  quite  believe  that.  What  does  the  sun  shine 
for,  then,  I  should  like  to  know?  Answer  me  that.  And,  besides,  no 
one  who'lives  the  life  that  I  do  can  hesitate  about  it.  Dear  me!  when 
I  mount  up  to  sing  at  heaven's  gate,  and  gaze  on  the  glorious  sun,  it 
sends  a  thrill  of  delight  through  every  bone  in  my  body  !"    _ 

"  Oh:  but  it  would  kill  me;  my  eyes  are  weak,  and  I  can't  Iook  on 
the  sun  like  that." 

«  Of  course  you  can't !  and  uo  wonder  your  eyes  are  weak ;  so 
would  mhie  grow  weak,  if  I  sat  moping  in  a  dark  hole  all  day.  But  if 
you  would  get  up  in  good  time,  before  the  sun  is  at  its  height,  and 
exercise  yourself)  you  would  by  degrees  become  quite  able  to  bear  it." 
"Oh,  it's  impossible!"  said  the  owl,  winking  vigorously  at  the 
bare  notion  of  such  a  proceeding. 

"  Have  you  ever  tried?  "  replied  the  other.  "  I  dare  venture  to  say 
that  you  never  have." 

"  I  can't  exactly  say  that  I  ha\'e  ;  though  I  have  sometimes  been 
driven  out  of  my  house  in  the  day-time,  and  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  hide  myself." 

« Well,  then,"  chimed  in  the  lark  triumphantly,  "  of  course  you 
can't  pretend  to  know  anything  about  it ;  but  if  you  would  only  come 
with  me  to-morrow  morning — you  can't  imagine  what  it  is  like,  to  fly 
up  and  up,  far  away  from  everything  that  troubles  ns  here,  to  pierce 
tlirough  a  cloud  and  rise  above  it  into  the  clear  air  beyond,  and  then 
to  look  down  on  the  hills  and  woods  and  waving  cornfields.  Dear  me! 
you  would  wish  you  might  stay  there  for  ever."  And  the  lark's  heart 
be'^an  to  grow  warmer,  and  his  ill-temper  half  vanished,  at  the  re- 
collection of  the  beautiful  sights  he  had  seen.  But,  lo  and  behold  j  in 
a  moment  the  owl  vanished,  and  without  a  word  darted  out  of  sight 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  Mr.  Lark  was  left  alone  again.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Owl  had  forgotten  his  manners,  if 
he  ever  had  any,  going  away  and  not  even  wishing  him  good  night; 
but  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  that,  as  he  was  anxious  to  settle 
to  rest  again,  and  on  the  whole  he  was  rather  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
owl,  whom  he  set  down  for  a  queer  harum-scarum  kind  of  lellow. 
However,  in  a  few  moments  the  owl  made  his  appearance  again,  and 
apologising  for  having  gone  off  so  suddenly,  he  explained  it  by  saying 
that  he  had  seen  a  mouse  cross  the  path  some  yards  off  and  he  could 
not  resist  ixoino-  after  him ;  and  as  the  owl  flapped  his  wings  with 
satisfaction^  it  was  pretty  evident  that  he  had  not  only  seen  a  mouse 
but  had  caught  it  and  tossed  it  down  his  throat.  Strange,  as  it  may 
appear,  the  lark  became  more  angry  than  ever  at  this,  for  he  had  no 
doubt  now  that  the  owl  was  making  game  of  him.  "  What,"  said  he, 
"  you  pretend  that  you  can  see  a  mouse  at  this  time  of  night  some 
yards  off  from  you?  Whv,  I  could  hardly  see  one  if  it  was  close  under 
my  beak !  And  just  now  you  declared  that  your  eyes  were  so  weak 
and  your  sight  so  bad  that  you  could  not  see  nearly  so  well  as  I 
could  I  Really  you  must  take  me  for  a  fool  to  try  and  impose  upon 
me  in  this  way.  And  the  notion  of  a  great  clumsy  fellow  like  you 
catching  a  mouse  ! — I  should  like  to  see  it." 
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This  was  becoming  rather  too  much  for  Mr.  Owl's  temper,  and 
soon  high  words  were  passing,  which  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a 
positive  quarrel ;  but  just  at  that  moment  an  exquisite  voice  was 
heard  in  the  wood  close  by,  sounding  clear  and  richly  in  the  evening 
air,  and  both  owl  and  lark  stopped  to  listen. 

"  Ah,  there's  my  good  friend  Mr.  Nightingale,"  said  the  owl;  "  he 
is  like  me,  and  knows  how  to  enjoy  these  quiet  hours  of  the  night. 
Listen  to  him  !  that  song  surely  is  the  song  of  a  heart  that's  brimfuU 
of  sweet  and  happy  enjoyment.  I  suppose  you  think  him  a  disre- 
putable character  for  turning  night  into  day  as  you  call  it ;  have  you 
the  face  to  go  and  tell  him  that  he  should  be  in  bed  instead  of  singing 
there  at  this  time  of  night  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  the  lark;  "  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
my  friend  Mr.  Nightingale:  but  you  are  a  little  mistaken  if  you  think 
that  he  likes  night  better  than  day.  It  is  true  he  is  rather  late  to-night, 
but  I  have  often  met  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  have  heard 
him  sing  then  as  he  is  doing  now.  Don't  you  fancy  that  Mr. 
Nightingale  would  approve  of  your  ways  any  more  than  I  do,  nor 
would  he  believe  all  the  nonsense  you  have  been  talking  about  people 
seeing  better  at  night  than  in  the  day.  I  am  not  quite  so  ignorant 
as  you  seem  to  think  me." 

So  here  were  these  two  worthies  going  to  quarrel  now  about  the 
nightingale,  one  declaring  he  was  like  himself,  a  respectable  day -bird, 
making  sensible  use  of  his  eyes  in  the  day-time;  the  other  asserting  as 
positively  that  he  knew  better,  for  the  nightingale  was  always  singing 
at  night.  It  was  clear  they  never  could  agree,  and  I  don't  know 
where  it  would  have  ended  if  the  nightingale  had  not  happened  to 
come  and  light  upon  a  tree  close  by,  so  both  referred  the  matter  to 
him  for  decision. 

The  nightingale  soon  saw  how  matters  stood  between  them,  and 
settled  it  for  them  by  saying,  that  for  himself  he  could  enjoy  both 
light  and  darkness,  and  saAv  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day.  He  was 
able  to  speak  to  Mr.  Owl's  character,  and  assure  the  lark  that  what 
he  had  said  of  himself  was  all  true ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
able  to  enter  into  all  that  the  lark  had  expressed  about  the  sunshine, 
"  though  I  have  never  soared  as  near  the  sun  as  you  have,"  he 
said :  "  but,"  added  he,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  two  would  be 
better  friends  and  understand  each  other  better  if  you  were  better 
acquainted ;  your  whole  nature  and  habits  are  as  different  as  can  be, 
and  you  cannot  judge  rightly  of  each  other  because  you  are  ignorant 
of  all  this,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case  you  Avill  never  agree ;  if 
you  were  better  acquainted  you  would  find  that  you  have  each  a 
place  to  fill,  and  though  so  different,  are  yet  each  of  you  marvellously 
fitted  for  your  respective  spheres." 

How  apt  we  are  to  be  like  the  owl  and  lark  I  how  many  of  our 
bitternesses  and  prejudices  arise  just  from  this  very  ignorance  of 
each  other!  What  much  better  friends  men  of  different  stations  and 
characters  would  be  if  they  knew  each  other  better !  how  much 
happier  and  Aviser  we  should  all  be,  if  we  would  now  and  then  look 
at  things  from  another's  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  our  own !  If 
we  remembered  more  St.  Paul's  bidding,  "  Look  not  every  man  ou 
his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others." 
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BY  AY  ALTER  S.  LEWIS,  INCUMBENT  OF  TRINITY  CHURCH,  RirON. 

AUTHOR  OF  "landmarks  OF  FAITH." 

ExoD.  iii.  2,  3. — '■''And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him 
in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush:  and  he  looked,  and, 
behold,  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  teas  not  consumed. 
And  Hoses  said,  I  will  noio  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight, 
why  the  bush  is  not  burnt." 

T  appears,  from  the  verse  which  follows  our  text,  that 
Moses  was  not  permitted  to  fulfil  this  design.  He  Avas 
not  alloAved,  as  he  wished,  "  to  draw  nigh."  But,  in 
another  sense,  ^ve  arc  not  forbidden  to  attempt  the  same 
thing.  We  shall  find  it,  I  trust,  both  acceptable  to  God 
and  profitable  to  ourselves  to  "draw  nigh"  with  our  minds,  and  to 
investigate  the  Avondcr  here  recorded  by  the  eyes  of  our  faith.  I 
purpose,  therefore,  Avith  God's  blessing,  to  inquire, — 

T.  Who  it  Avas  that  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush  ?  and, 
II.  Why  He  thought  good  to  appear  in  that  Avay  ? 

I.  I  am  to  shoAv  you,  first,  Avho  was  the  Person  that  appeared  in 
the  bush.  And  this  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  may  be  supposed. 
There  is  a  degree  of  mystery  on  this  point.  He  who  appeared  to 
Moses  is  spoken  of  in  a  A'ery  remarkable  way.  He  is  called,  for 
instance,  in  this  Scripture,  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord."  Noaa"-,  if  in 
these  words  we  omit  the  word  "  of,"  as  many  think  should  be  done ; 
if  we  replace  the  title,  "  the  Loi'd,"  by  its  Hebrew  equivalent,  Je- 
hovah, Avhich  Avas  the  special  and  incommunicable  name  of  the 
Supreme  God ;  and  if  Ave  remember  that  the  Avord  "  angel"  simply 
and  strictly  means  a  messenger,  or  one  sent ;  then  this  expression, 
"  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  becomes,  by  interpretation,  "  the  Messenger 
Jehovah:"  which  is  a  very  singular,  not  to  say,  a  very  mysterious 
appellation.  For  it  shoAvs,  that  the  Person  who  appeared  was  un- 
questionably the  Most  High, —  so  high,  that  is,  and  so  gi'eat,  that 
none  could  be  above  Him;  and  yet  it  presents  Him  to  us  by  the  name 
and  in  the  capacity  of  an  angel,  that  is,  as  some  one  sent  forth  to  be 
a  messenger  to  mankind.  How  both  AaeAvs  can  be  correct  is  the 
point  to  explain. 

That  this  angel  or  messenger,  however,  Avas  really  Jehovah,  will 
only  appear  the  more  certainly  the  more  Ave  search  into  this  chapter. 
If  you  look,  for  example,  in  the  fourth  verse,  you  Avill  find  this  same 
person  spoken  of  again  as  Jehovah  and  as  God ;  while  in  the  sixth 
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verse  He  calls  himself  "tlie  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;" 
and  afterwards,  many  times  over,  He  is  described  as  God  and  the 
Lord,  or  Jehovah,  and  more  than  once  by  the  two  titles  united,  "  Je- 
hovah, the  God  of  thy  fathers."  But  the  most  striking  name  assumed 
by  Him  is  in  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  chapter.  Moses  had  been 
inquiring  respecting  this  very  point  of  His  name ;  and  the  answer 
given  him  was  as  follows  :  "  I  am  that  I  am.  Thus  shalt  thou  say 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  The 
meaning  of  which  majestic  title  may  partly  be  explained,  I  think,  in  this 
way.  All  beings,  except  God — all  beings  beneath  God  (and  there 
are  none  above  Him)  —  are  the  works  of  His  hands ;  they  are  crea^ 
tures,  or  things  formed ;  and  they  live,  or  have  life,  by  the  act  of  His 
power.  But  God  has  life  in  himself;  He  was  never  made  nor 
created ;  in  Him  is  the  fountain  of  life ;  and  it  is  by  His  own  power 
that  He  lives.  When  any  created  beings,  therefore,  would  describe 
their  nature  and  existence,  they  must  say,  "  We  are  made ;  and  we 
are  that  precisely  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  us — just  that, 
and  no  more."  But  when  the  Almighty  would  describe  to  man  His 
own  glorious  nature.  He  simply  calls  himself  the  "  I  am."  He  does 
not  say  —  for  it  would  not  be  true- — "  I  am  made  ;"  nor  can  we  leani 
any  more  by  inquiring  any  further  respecting  the  existence  or  origin 
of  Jehovah.  This  is  all  that  can  truly  be 'said  about  His  inscrutable 
self-existence  :  "  I  am  that  I  am."  And  this  is  said,  as  you  perceive 
in  this  chapter,  respecting  Him  who  appeared  in  the  bush.  Moses 
might  well  be  afraid,  and  cover  his  face  with  his  robe. 

But  then  comes  the  difficulty  to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 
How  can  this  great  "I  am"  be  as  a  messenger,  or  one  sent?  Who 
is  to  give  directions  to  Jehovah  ?  And  from  whose  presence  is  He 
to  come  as  an  angel  to  mankind  ?  The  fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  will  throw  light  on  this  point.  In  the  twenty-sixth  verse 
we  find  these  words :  "  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  even  so 
hath  He  given  to  the  So7i  to  have  life  in  himself."  Again,  in 
verse  21,  we  read  thus:  "As  the  Father  raiseth  the  dead,  and 
quickeneth  them,"  i.  e.  causes  the  dead  to  become  "  quick "  or  alive, 
"  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth,"  or  makes  alive,  "  whom  He  will." 
From  Tv^hich  two  texts  it  appears,  therefore,  that  there  are  more 
Beings  than  one  having  "  life  in  themselves," —  more  Persons  than 
one  having  power  to  bestow  life  on  others.  There  are  two  such  at 
the  least :  the  first  spoken  of  as  the  Father,  and  the  other  (partly 
because  deriving  from  Him  His  equal  nature  and  glory)  described  as 
His  Son.  Now  this  Son,  as  many  Scriptures  instruct  us,  is  He  who 
became  man  for  our  sakes,  and  who  was  known,  when  He  lived 
amongst  men,  as  the  Holy  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Consequently,  we  are 
taught  here,  you  observe,  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  nature  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  which  was  more  than  human,  that  He  had  "  life  in  him- 
self:" or,  in  other  words,  that  that  loftiest  of  titles,  the  "  I  am,"  rightly 
belonged  unto  Him.  And  so  we  find  Him  also  declaring  of  himself  in 
those  words,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  John,  which  the  Jews  so 
plainly  understood  in  this  sense,  that  they  desired,  in  consequence,  to 
stone  Him :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  AM."  Add  to  all  which,  and  on  the  other  side,  what  Malachi  predicted 
of  our  Saviour :  "  The  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to 
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His  temple,  even  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye.  deh'ght 
in;"  and  we  cannot  be  far  from  understanding  who  is  meant  in  our 
text.  It  was  God  the  Son,  the  eternal  Jehovah,  the  great  I  am,  who 
appeared  unto  Moses.  It  was  God  the  Son,  in  His  own  love  to 
mankind,  and  in  the  freeness  of  His  own  mercy,  who  came  as  "  One 
sent"  from  the  Father.  So  that  He  really  was,  as  described  in  our 
text,  at  once  an  angel  and  Jehovah — at  once  an  ambassador  and  h, 
king, —  at  once  a  messenger  in  His  office,  and  divine  in  himself! 

And  now  we  inquire,  secondly,  into  the  probable  reasons  which 
induced  our  Saviour  to  manifest  himself  in  this  way,  V/hy  did  He 
appear  in  a  bush  which  remained  unconsumed  though  it  burned  ?  I 
think  we  cannot  doubt  that  He  had  reference  to  the  condition  of 
Israel  at  that  time;  and  that  He  intended  to  represent  or  symbolize  by 
this  wonderful  sight,  the  affliction  under  which  His  people  were 
suffering,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  secret  which  preserved  them  in 
its  midst.  As  the  bush  was  enveloped  in  flame,  so  were  they  sur- 
rounded then  by  the  fires  of  persecution  and  oppression.  As  the 
flames,  however,  were  prevented  from  causing  any  injury  to  the  bush, 
so  all  the  fury  and  subtlety  of  Pharaoh  had  been  unable  to  do  any 
real  injury  to  the  people.  With  all  his  murderous  enactments,  with 
all  his  unpitying  oppression,  Israel  had  multiplied  and  increased. 
TJiis  was  quite  as  astonishing  in  its  way  as  the  preservation  of  the 
bush.  And  it  was  to  be  accounted  for,  moreover,  by  precisely  the 
same  cause.  The  bush  was  preserved  from  destruction  by  having,  as 
we' have  seen,  the  Lord  Christ  in  its  midst;  and  it  was  this  same 
presence  of  Christ  which  had  protected  Israel  against  Pharaoh.  This 
we  know,  from  an  exjiression  of  St.  Paul's  respecting  an  incident  in 
the  previous  history  of  Moses,  viz.  that  he  esteemed  "  the  reproach  of 
Christ" — the  reproach,  i.e.  of  being  numbered  with  a  people  who 
looked  for  a  Christ,  and  had  Christ  spiritually  present  amongst  them 
—  as  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.  So  that  the  burning 
bush  teaches  us,  the  blessedness  of  Christ's  presence,  and  the  comfort 
and  support  it  gives  His  people  in  Hhe  season  of  affliction  and  trial. 
Which  is  one  of  the  lessons  also  taught  us  by  the  history  of  Daniel's 
companions  in  the  furnace.  (Dan.  iii.)  The  king  cast  three  men 
bound,  we  find  it  written,  into  the  midst  of  its  flames,  expecting  to 
see  them  immediately  consumed  and  destroyed.  Instead  of  which,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  beholds,  not  three  men  bound,  but  four  loose ; 
not  consumed,  but  wholly  uninjured,  even  to  their  hair  and  their 
garments.  And  who  was  this  "  fourth  One,  who  had  power  to  pre- 
serve His  companions  by  His  presence?"  "  His  form,"  said  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, "  is  like  the  Son  of  God."  His  name,  we  may  be  assured, 
was  Immanuel:  which  signifies  "  God  with  us,"  and  which  is  one  name, 
consequently,  of  our  Lord.  In  the  fire,  therefore,  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
furnace,  in  the  fires  of  Israel's  affliction  when  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
fire  which  enveloped  the  burning  bush,  we  see  the  same  truth ;  viz. 
that  if  Christ  be  with  us  in  our  trials,  they  cannot  do  uS  real  injury  : 
they  may  threaten,  indeed,  and  alarm,  but  have  no  power  to  consume! 

To  make  this  truth  of  real  profit  to  ourselves  there  is  just  one 
thing  we  must  do.  We  must  take  care  to  seek  that  presence  which 
is  such  a  security  against  harm ;  we  must  pray  for  grace  to  receive 
the  Saviour,  and  to  have  Him  dwell,  by  faith,  in  our  hearts ;  and 
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must  endeavour,  by  God's  help,  to  cast  out  all  that  would  stand  in 
Christ's  way.  Be  very  earnest  on  this  point.  Trouble  must  come 
to  us  all,  Avhatever  our  lot  in  this  world.  We  must  all  be  tried  by 
the  "  fire."  Poverty  may  try  us  like  a  fii'e.  Sickness  may  try  us 
like  a  fire.  Death  will  try  all  of  us  like  a  fire.  Judgment  will  try 
us,  and  search  us,  and  test  us,  in  our  whole  nature,  like  a  fire.  But 
the  hottest  flame  of  them  all  shall  be  powerless,  shall  have  no  power,  i.e. 
to  injure  or  torment  us,  if  we  have  Christ  in  our  hearts.  Death  will 
not  be  death  in  that  case;  it  will  have  no  "  sting  "  unto  us.  Judgment, 
also,  will  not  be  judgment — it  shall  have  no  power  to  condemn.  But 
this  is  only  true  of  those  persons  who  have  received  and  welcomed  the 
Lord  Christ.  He  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks ;  He  asks  for  ad- 
mittance to  our  affections ;  He  is  almost  more  than  willing,  Pie  is 
waiting,  to  come  in.  But  if  we  wish  for  the  blessing  of  His  presence 
— if  we  desire  Him  to  save  us  in  the  fire — we  must  ask  Him  to  come 
in,  we  must  bid  Him  tvelcome  to  our  hearts.  There  are  many  in 
whom  Christ  is  now  dwelling.  He  has  been  invited  in  by  them  all. 
Be  careful,  therefore,  in  your  religion,  to  seek  the  presence  of  God 
through  His  Son.  Seek  to  know  God  in  His  Son.  "He  that  hath 
seen  the  Son  hath  seen  the  Father;"  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath" 
eternal  "life," — it  is  said.  So  it  is  declared  in  the  New  Testament; 
so,  by  the  Angel- Jehovah  that  appeared  in  the  burning  bush,  it  was 
typified  in  the  Old;  and  so,  through  the  mercy  of  the  Redeemer,  may 
it  be  found  true  in  our  case  ! 

But  be  careful,  lastly,  above  all  things,  to  invite  the  right  guest. 
If  we  wish  for  God's  presence  to  bo  with  us  in  tliat  blessed  and  savin;^ 
sense  to  which  Ave  have  referred,  we  must  make  it  a  cliief  point  to 
invite  Him  in  the  person  of  His  Son.  If  we,  "  miserable  sinners"  as 
we  are,  and  as  we  are  taught  to  confess  ourselves  by  our  Church, 
were  to  approach  God  out  of  Christ;  or,  if  God  out  of  Christ  were  to 
draw  nigh  to  us  sinners ;  He  himself,  in  either  case,  would  be  as  a 
fire  unto  us — and  a  fire,  moreover,  to  consume!  No  man  can  see 
God  in  this  way  and  survive!  And  in  this  sense  it  is,  apparently, 
that  we  must  understand  those  dread  words :  "  Our  God  is  a  con- 
suming fire."  But  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  the  Messenger  of  mercy, 
and  as  the  Redeemer  and  Mediator  of  His  Church,  reveals  God  to. us 
as  a  Father,  and  so  saves  us  from  that  fire.  "  God  was  in  Christ,"  it 
is  written,  "reconciling  the  world  to  himself." 


H !  'tis  a  sight  the  soul  to  cheer, 
The  promise  of  the  fruitful  year, 
When  God  abroad  His  bounty  flings 
And  answering  nature  laughs  and  sings  ! 
He,  "  for  the  evil  and  the  good," 
For  them  who  with  heart's  gratitude. 
For  them  who  thanklessly,  receive 
The  blessings  He  vouchsafes  to  give, 
Bids  from  His  storehouse  in  the  skies, 
His  ran  descend.  His  sun  arise.  3iakt. 
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Parish  Magazine.  —  Yearly  Subscriptions,  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  Single  Copies 
tnay  he  had  at  the  St.  John's  Schools,  the  Church  Institute,  of  Mr.  John 
Graham,  Bridge  Terrace  ;  and  of  Mr.  L.  Hall,  Albert  Street. 

An  Organist  is  wanted  for  the  Church.  Application  to  he  made  to  the 
Incumbent,  St.  John's  Parsonage. 

ST.  JOHN'S  SCHOOLS. 

In  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  Government  and  Management  of 
the  Schools,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  an  abstract  of  the  Title  Deeds  ;— 
the  only  authentic  source  from  which  information  can  be  supplied. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  Schools  which  have  been  built  by  aid  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Grant,  the  draft  deed  of  St.  John's  Schools  was  prepared  by  one  of  the 
Treasury  Counsel  according  to  a  settled  form  from  which  a  School  Committee 
cannot   depart.     When  the   Promoters  of  a  School  have  decided  as   to  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  conducted,  whether  as  a  Church  of  England 
School,  or  in  union  with  the  National  Society,  or  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  or  as  a  Denominational  School,  the  draft  deed  embodying  that  decision 
is  sent  from  the  Privy  Council  office,  to  be  engrossed  by  the  Promoters'  solicitors. 
The  deeds  of  the  St.  John's  National  Schools  are,  therefore  substantially  the 
same  as  the  deeds  of  every  other  school  which  has  been  pecuniarily  assisted  by 
the  National  Society.     The  main  features  of  the  instrument  are  these  : — The 
land  is  conveyed  to  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  for  the  time  being  of  St. 
John,  in  trust,   that  the  buildings  erected  upon  it  shall  be  for   ever  appro- 
priated as  a  school   for    the  education    of    children   or    adults,    and    that 
the  school   shall   be  always   in  union   with  the  National  Society  and  con- 
ducted  according  to  its  principles.      The  Principal  officiating  Minister  for 
the    time   being   is  entrusted    with  the   superintendance    of   the    religious 
and   moral  instruction  ;  and  may   use   or    direct  the  premises  to    be   used 
for  a  Sunday  School,  under  his  exclusive  control  and  management.    But  in 
all  other  respects,  the  control  and  management  of  the  School,  including  the 
disposition   of  its  funds  and   endowments — the  appointment  and  dismissal 
of  the  teachers,  are  vested  in  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  principal  officia- 
ting Minister,  the   licensed  curate,  the  churchwardens,  and  five  others,  who 
are  contributors  in  every  year  of  twenty  shillings  at  least  to  the  school  funds  ; 
who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  declaration  of  which   must  be 
made   by  each   in  the  presepce  of  the  Chairman  ;  and  who  are  also  either 
residents  in  the  Parish  or  in  an  Ecclesiastical  District  adjoining,  or  have  a 
beneficial  interest  to  the  extent  of  a  life  Estate  at  least  in  real  property  within 
the  Parish.     Vacancies  in  the  Committee  are  filled  up  by  the  majority  of  a 
constituency  consisting  of  yearly  contributors  of  ten  shillings  at  least  to  the 
School ;  and  every  contributor  is  entitled  to  give  one  vote  in  respect  to  each  sum 
of  ten  shillings,  but  no  person  is  allowed  to  give  more  than  six  votes  for  any 
sum  of  money,  however  large,  which  he  may  have  contributed.     The  Principal 
officiating  Minister  is  Chairman  of  all  Committees  ;  and  if  upon  any  question 
there  shall  be  an  equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  second,  being 
the  casting  vote. 

But  whilst  the  Privy  Council,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  has  placed 
the  religious  instruction  in  the  hands  and  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
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Principal  Minister,  a  salutary  check,  however,  is  provided  in  order  to  restrain 
within  proper  limits  the  peculiarities  of  a  Clergyman,  which  may  be  reasonably 
offensive  to  the  Committee  or  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  School.  For,  in 
case  any  difference  were  to  arise  between  the  Minister  and  the  Committee  as 
regardsthe  prayers  or  religious  instruction  of  the  School,  an  appeal  to  the 
Bishop  is  directed,  and  the  decision  of  the  Diocesan  must  he  regarded  as  final. 
But  in  case  of  any  other  difference  than  a  religious  difference  arising  in  the 
Committee,  the  minority,  nat  being  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number, 
may  appeal  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council  and  to  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  who  shall  respectively  appoint  a  School  Inspector  and  a  Beneficed 
Clergyman  to  arbitrate  upon  the  differences,  after  having  called  to  their  assis- 
tance a  Magistrate,  being  a  lay  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  the  Teachers  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  assist- 
ance in  the  visitation  and  management  of  the  Girls'  and  Infant  Schools,  the 
Committee  may  appoint  a  Ladies'  Committee,  every  year. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  Deed,  which  the  Privy  Council  has  sent  down 
for  the  management  of  our  Schools  ;  and  one  of  its  principal  points  is,  doubt- 
less, the  constitution  of  the  Committee.  In  the  absence  of  a  legal  constituency 
for  their  appointment,  the  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  as  a  committee 
in  the  Title  Deed,  and  will  continue  to  hold  office  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
viz.: — Messrs.  VV.  Child,  J.  Senior,  W".  Thompson,  J.  W.  Wooler,  and  W. 
VVooler.  The  whole  committee  will  voluntarily,  and  not  from  any  necessity 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Deed,  resign  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  in  order 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  j'early  support  of  the  Schools  may  elect  such  gen- 
tlemen as  they  consider  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  their  management.  Every 
subscriber  of  ten  shillings  constitutes  himself  a  voter  for  that  year  ;  and  any 
one  may  obtain  as  many  as  six voteshy  subscribing  £3  and  upwards  annually. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  must  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  and  be 
subscribers  to  the  Schools  of  at    least  one  pound  per  annum. 

The  Sunday  School  and  the  Day  School  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  under  a  separate  management.  Children  and  others  can  attend  the  Sunday 
School,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Day  School  or  not  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  they  can  receive  all  the  privileges  of  the  Day  School,  without  resorting  to 
the  Sunday  School  at  all. 

The  Religious  instruction  of  the  School  being  entrusted  to  the  Principal 
officiating  Minister,  Mr.  Stephens  will  not  swerve  one  iota  from  the 
principle  with  which  the  undertaking  was  launched.^that  of  scrupulously 
respecting  the  Religious  convictions  of  those  who  have  withdrawn  from  the 
fold  of  the  Church  of  England.  No  child  frequenting  the  Day  School  shall  be 
taught  any  Catechism  or  formulary  of  the  Church,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and 
directions  of  its  parents  or  guardians. 

We  fear  that  we  have  sadly  taxed  the  reader's  patience,  by  writing  upon 
the  management  of  the  Schools  at  this  length,  but  some  misapprehensions 
being  afloat  it  was  right  to  lay  them  at  rest.  And  for  the  time  to  come,  in- 
stead of  allowing  mistakes  to  receive  a  temporary  credit  by  treating  them  with 
silence,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  we  shall,  temperately  and  in  a  Christian 
spirit,  notice  them — if  for  no  other  object,  at  least— for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
kind  friends. 


i^"  The  Finance  Committee  are  far  advanced  in  the  preparation  of  the 
accounts,  and  during  the  course  of  the  present  month  or  in  our  next  number,  the 
whole  will  be  printed.  Lists  of  Subscribers,  specifying  the  amount  paid  by  each, 
will  be  hung  up  in  the  schools  ;  and  the  Committee  will  be  obliged  to  any 
person,  at  any  time,  examining  them  and  rectifying  the  trivial  mistakes  that 
may  have  been  made  in  their  transcription.  The  Committee  believe  them  to 
be  correct,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  every  sum  in  an  undertaking 
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where  there  have  been  hundreds  of  Subscribers  from  2d  and  3d  upwards.  The 
Committee  have  no  funds  in  their  Banker's  hands  to  print  such  an  extensive 
list,  and  must  content  themselves  for  a  while  with  the  mode  of  publication 
above  mentioned,  till  they  have  gathered  the  means  to  place  the  memorial  of 
the  Schools'  Benefactors  in  a  more  permanent  and  suitable  form. 

St.  John's  CHURCH.--The  expenses  of  cleaning  and  decorating  the  church 
last  autumn  were  not  submitted  to  the  vestry- meeting  on  Easter  Tuesday  or 
included  in  the  yearly  accounts  for  the  reason  that  the  Minister  and  Church- 
wardens undertook  the  responsibiUty  of  consulting  their  fellow  parishioner 
Mr  Dry  den,  and  of  employing  him  to  give  to  the  church  a  comely  appearance 
upon  the  Bishop's  visit  to  us  in  November,  without  calUng  the  vestry  together. 
The  liability  incident  upon  the  execution  of  the  work  was  not  included  in  the 
deficiency  of  £15  ;  but  is  being  met  in  another  way  which  will  be  announced, 
when  the  time  for  its  publication  arrives.  The  Minister  is  answerable  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Chancel  and  the  Churchwardens  for  those  of  the  body  of  the 
church.  '~^"~~" 

THE   DIOCESE    OF    DURHAM    AND    ITS    CLAIMS. 

The  readers  of  newspapers  must  have  observed  the  continual  reference 
made  to  this  Diocese  in  the  ParUamentary  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
upon  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  may  not  have  understood  clearly  the  point  at  issue  between 
ourselves  and  that  body.  The  Commissioners  are  now  in  the  receipt  of  up- 
wards of  £50,000  a-year  from  Church  property  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham  ; 
while  their  payments  to  it  do  not  exceed  £5,000  per  annum.  There  is,  accord- 
ingly, extracted  from  us  a  sum  of  £45,000  a-year  for  the  purpose  of  swelling, 
what  is  called,  the  "  Common  Fund  ; "  which  is  appropriated,  among  other 
objects,  for  the  creation  of  new  Ecclesiastical  districts  and  for  the  augmentation 
of  poor  Livings  in  all  parts  of  England.  These  facts  are  undisputed,  but  in 
reference  to  them  this  question  is  raised  ; — ought  the  Diocese  of  Durham  to 
receive  any  preference  in  the  disposition  of  this  £45,000,  seeing  that  it  is  sur- 
plus money  derived  from  Church  property  within  the  Diocese. 

The  Commissioners  say  "  Xo.  We  are  the  Trustees  for  the  Church  in  its 
entirety,  and  not  for  any  particular  portion  of  it.  The  Church  of  England  must 
be  regarded  as  a  whole;  and  no  one  County  or  Diocese  has  a  greater  claim  upon 
our  Common  Fund  than  has  another.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  alike  dear  to  us. 
The  religious  wants  of  Cornwall  ought  to  be  as  much  the  objects  of  our 
sympathy  and  assistance  as  those  of  Durham."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Diocese  takes  this  ground:  "The  spiritual  destitution  of  Durham  is  very 
great,  greater  than  any  other  locality  in  England,  owing  chiefly  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  large  masses  of  people  have  congregated  together  in  certain 
districts,  from  whose  bodily  labour  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are 
receiving  a  surplus  revenue  of  £45,000  a-year.  Before  that  money  is  appor- 
tioned either  wholly  or  in  part  to  all  England  indiscriminately,  the  spiritual 
wants  of  Durham  should  be  considered  and  her  necessities  relieved."  That  is 
the  question  raised  and  the  position  taken  by  the  respective  sides.  There  is  no 
fear  of  the  ultimate  issue.  The  Commissioners  will  be  as  powerless  to  resist 
the  tide  of  opinion  and  justice  as  was  Dame  Partington  to  repel  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.  But  whether  the  Commissioners  are  endowed  with  the  same 
instincts  of  self-preservation  and  will  imitate  the  prudence  of  the  venerable 
female  by  retiring  from  the  contest,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Association  of  Church  Sunday  School  Teachers  met  together  at  the  St.  John's 
Schools  ou  Friday  evening,  June  29th,  and  more  than  70  assembled  at  the  tea  tables. 
The  subject  of  "School  Teaching"  was  discussed,  in  which  several  of  the  Clergy  and 
others  took  part. 
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Monthly  Bags  can  now  be  had  by  women  of  good  character  and  in  indigent 
circumstances  by  applying  to  the  Parsonage  or  to  the  Infant  School. 

CHRONOLOGICAL   INDEX  TO   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Chap.  VI. — (Continued.) 

(From  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy  until  our  Lord's  arrival  at  Bethany,  six  days  before 

the  fourth  Passover.) 

Time,  Six  Months.     A.D.  29-30. 


OBSEB  OT  LESSORS. 


Sec.  13. 


Christ  exhorts  to  Repentance,  and  Parable  of  the  Fig 

Tree  fPerceaJ 
Christ  cures  an  infirm  woman  on  the  Sabbath  (Pero&a) 
Parables  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  and  of  leaven 

(P.er.) 
Exhortation  to  Christian  exertion;  the  strait  gate  (Per.) 
Herod  and  Jerusalem  reproved  (Per.) 
A  man  suffering  from  a  dropsy  is  healed  (Per.) 
Parables  of  the  Supper  (Per) 
The  true  Disciples  must  bear  their  Cross  (Per.) 
Parable  of  the  lost  Sheep  (Per.)  ... 
Parable  of  the  Piece  of  Silver  (Per.) 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Sou  (Per.) 
Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  (Per.) 
The  Pharisees  reproved  (Per.) 
Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Per.) 
Lessons  inculcating  inoffensiveness,  forgiveness,  faith 

humility  (Per.) 
Ten  Lepers  are  cleansed  (Samaria)  * 
The  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  sudden  (Per.) 
(To  he  continued.) 
*  In  strict  order  of  time,  this  miracle  was  probably  performed  when  the  seventy 
were  first  sent  out. 


14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26- 
27. 

28. 
29. 


Luke  13,  V.  1-10. 
„      V.  11-17. 

„      V.  18-23. 

„      V.  24-30. 

„      V.  31-35. 

Luke  14,  V.  1-6. 

„       V.  7-24. 

„      V.  25-35. 

Luke  XV.,  V.  1-7. 

V.  8-10. 

„       V.  11-32. 

Luke  xvi.,  v.  1-12. 

„       V.  13-18. 

„       V.  19-31. 

Luke  xvii.,  v.  1-10. 
„  v.  11-19. 
„       V.  20-37. 


THE  MONTHLY  CALENDAR. 

Morn.  2  Samuel  12— John  3.    Even,  2  Samuel  19. 

2  Thess.  2, 
Morn.  2  Sam.  21— John  10.     Even.  2  Sam.  24—2 

Timothy  1. 
Morn.  Ecclu.  21— John  13.     Even.    Ecclu.  22—2 

Timothy  4. 
Morn.  1  Kings  13— John  17.     Even.  1  Kings  17— 

Hebrews  1. 
Morn.  1  Kings  18— Acts  3.     Even.  1  Kings  19 — 

Hebrews  8. 
Morn.  1  Kings  21— Acts  10.     Even.  1  Kings  22— 

James  2. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  Church,  on  the  Sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity  is  ?ow  to  Gofi 
— the  Epistle  referring  to  our  baptism,  wherein  love  to  Christ  is  promised,  and  the 
Gospel  teaching  afiection  to  our  neighbour,  for  if  we  love  not  him  whom  we  have  seen, 
how  can  we  love  him  whom  we  have  not  seen.  On  the  Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
the  constant  need  of  our  being  nourished  with  all  Spiritual  goodness  is  enforced.  On 
the  Eighth,  that  God's  Providence  orders  everything  both  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
and  grace.  On  the  Ninth,  that  recitude  in  thought  and  action  can  be  alone  main- 
tained by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit ;  and,  on  "ihe  tenth,  the  great  duty  of  Prayer  is  urged 
upon  the  congregation. 
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July  15 
22 
25 
29 

Aug  5 
12 


6th  StJND.AFTEE  TeIN, 

7th  Sund.aftee  Tein, 
St.  James,  Ap.  &  Mae. 
Sia  Sund.aetee  Tein, 
9th  Stjnd.aptee  Tein. 
10th  SuN.ArTEE  Tein, 


Zieten. 


IKEDEKICK  AND  ZIETEN  AT  SCKWEIDNITZ. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  GENERAL  IN  THE  PRUSSIAN  ARMY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

REDERICK  the  Great  of  Prussia,  though  a  good  general, 
and  in  many  respects  a  great  king,  was  an  avowed  in- 
fidel, and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  scoffer  Voltaire. 

However,  one  of  his  best  and  bravest  generals  was  as 
bright  an  ornament  to  a  Christian  profession,  in  the  camp 
and  in  the  field,  as  Vicars  and  Havelock  were  in  our  own  army. 
Hans  Joachim  von  Zieten  entered  the  Prussian  army  when  only 
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fourteen  years  of  age ;  but,  on  account  of  his  weakly  appearance  and 
small  stature,  was  a  long  time  before  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  By  the  injustice  of  a  superior  officer  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  cashiered,  but 
by  the  influence  of  two  friendly  generals  he  Avas  allowed  to  I'e-enter 
the  army,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 

One  day,  a  poor  starving  man  came  to  Zieten,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
asked  for  assistance.  Our  hero  was  greatly  astonished  when  he 
recognised  in  the  beggar  the  very  man  who,  by  his  unjust  accusa- 
tions some  years  before,  had  caused  him  a  year's  imprisonment.  But 
Zieten  was  not  only  a  hero  on  the  battle-field,  he  was  a  hero  also  in 
the  harder  struggle  of  the  Christian's  daily  life,  and  he  strove  to 
conquer  his  own  heart,  and  to  conform  to  God's  word,  which  says,  "  If 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink;"  and  so 
he  freely  forgave  the  suppliant,  and  showed  him  every  kindness. 

On  one  occasion  the  king  had  suffered  a  sevei'e  reverse,  and,  in 
dismay,  he  sent  to  inform  Zieten  Of  it.  He,  too,  was  much  discon- 
certed at  the  tidings,  yet  he  did  not  make  a  word  of  reply  to  the  orderly 
who  brought  the  despatch,  but  he  retired  in  haste  into  his  quarters,  a 
peasant's  hut.  The  orderly  was  so  astonished  at  this  peculiar  con- 
duct of  the  fearless  marshal,  that  he  followed  him  unperceived,  and 
beheld  the  victor  of  so  many  battles  meekly  kneeling  on  his  knees 
before  God  in  prayer.  Soon  afterwards  he  came  forth,  calm  and 
cheerful,  and  sent  word  to  the  king  not  to  trouble  himself  any  more, 
as  the  enemy  would  gain  no  further  advantage ;  and  he  was  right. 
Deep  in  the  soul  of  this  Christian  wan*ior  dwelt  the  faith  in  the 
unseen  God,  which  penetrated  his  whole  being  and  guided  his  life. 
In  this  holy  faith  lay  the  secret  of  his  courage,  his  cool  and  ready 
judgment.  In  prayer  he  often  found  the  power  to  face,  without  fear 
or  flinching,  the  most  appalling  dangers ;  and  before  many  a  hard- 
fought  and  bloody  struggle  he  besought  the  God  of  battles  to  grant 
victory  to  the  arms  of  his  beloved  king. 

The  campaign  of  1760  was  over,  and  the  arm'  .s  of  Frederick  had 
taken  up  their  winter-quarters  in  Saxony.  As  the  spring  drew  on, 
vast  hosts  of  many  allied  nations  advanced  against  him  on  all  sides. 
150,000  men,  well  armed  and  prepared,  were  in  the  field,  and  Fre- 
dei-ick  had  only  50,000  to  oppose  to  them.  Should  the  Austrians  be 
able  to  unite  with  the  Russians,  the  utter  ruin  of  Frederick  seemed 
inevitable.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  movements  and  positions,  in 
spite  of  the  boldest  and  most  energetic  manceuvi'es,  this  union  of  the 
enemy  was  effected  on  August  17, 1761.  Here  was  a  pi'ospect  which 
made  even  Frederick's  heroic  heart  look  wistfully  into  the  future. 

The  king  was  encamped  at  Schweidnitz  with  his  army;  his 
heart  was  heavier  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  wanted  some 
feeling  breast  into  which  he  could  pour  out  his  troubles,  and  sought 
for  the  right  one,  the  breast  of  Zieten.  The  general  was  lying  in  a 
redoubt,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak.  He  could  not  sleep,  but  he  could 
pray ;  and  from  his  inmost  heart  he  was  praying  to  his  God,  when, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  king  came  to  him,  and  wrapping 
himself  up  in  his  cloak,  stretched  himself  on  the  hard  earth  by  the 
side  of  Zieten. 

For  some  time  there  was  a  silence,  which  Zieten  did  not  dai'e  to 
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break :  then  the  king  began  to  talk  about  the  desperate  situation  of 
his  little  army,  opposed  to  the  united  power  of  the  Austrians  and 
Russians.  "  I  shall  never  get  out  of  this  trap,"  said  he,  sullenly. 
Zieten,  though  his  own  heart  almost  failed  him  from  fear,  yet  roused 
himself  to  encourage  his  sovereign ;  he  reminded  him  of  Leuthen, 
where  his  position  was  scarcely  less  critical  than  the  present. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  king,  gloomily,  "  but  then  I  had  my  best  soldiers. 
Now  they  all  are  either  prisoners  or  they  lie  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle."  Zieten  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  soldiers  he  now  com- 
manded were  not  less  brave  or  valiant  than  those  of  that  day ;  but 
the  king  hardly  heeded  him,  and  became  more  and  more  gloomy. 
After  a  pause  he  said,  "  It  is  not  possible  now  to  gain  a  victory." 
"  It  must  come  to  pass,  your  majesty,"  cried  Zieten,  with  peculiar 
animation,  "and  it  will  come  to  pass!  Everything  will  take  a  fa- 
vourable turn."  The  king  turned  quickly  round  to  him,  and  asked, 
with  a  bitter  scorn,  which  showed  that  he  counted  all  for  lost,  "  Do 
you  know  that  so  certainly  ?  Have  you,  perchance,  found  a  new 
ally?"  "No,"  said  Zieten,  "I  have  found  no  neio  one,  but  the  old 
Ally  is  still  there  above  ;"  and  he  pointed  up  to  heaven.  "  He  who 
has  helped  us  hitherto  will  not  forsake  us  now."  These  words  were 
spoken  with  that  strong  confidence  which  showed  the  depth  of  his 
trust  in  the  providence  and  power  of  the  Almighty.  The  king  was 
silent.  What  passed  in  his  soul  the  omniscient  Searcher  of  Hearts 
alone  knew,  but  his  future  conduct  showed  that  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  Zieten's  words  of  faith.  And,  in  truth,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
lips  of  Zieten  had  been  toucjied  by  the  old  prophetic  fire ;  for  events 
shortly  afterwards  occurred  which  completely  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs  in  the  most  unexpected  way. 

The  1st  of  September  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  generals  for  the  day  of  attack,  but  neither  of  them  was 
agreed  as  to  how  it  should  be  canned  out.  This  diiference  of  opinion 
led  to  a  quarrel.  The  Russian,  in  his  arrogance  and  jealousy,  thought 
the  Austrian  wished  to  command  absolutely,  and  his  pride  would  not 
allow  him  to  fill  a  subordinate  position;  and  as  the  Austrian  persisted 
in  his  view  of  the  question,  the  obstinate  Russian  cut  the  matter  short 
and  refused  to  perform  his  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Prussians,  Now 
the  Austrian  had  no  inclination  to  attempt  it  alone,  as  he  knew  by 
experience  what  kind  of  an  enemy  was  opposed  to  him.  In  order  to 
force  the  Russians  to  join  in  the  battle,  the  Austrians  thought  the  best 
Avay  would  be  to  stop  the  supplies  of  provisions.  But  this  experiment 
led  to  an  unlooked-for  result,  for  the  Russian  general  immediately  with- 
drew his  70,000  men.  The  Austrians,  vexed  and  dispirited,  were  now 
left  alone  to  face  the  Prussians;  and  in  a  very  few  days  they,  too,  re- 
treated without  attempting  a  battle. 

Thus,  to  the  unbounded  astonishment  of  the  Prussians,  Frederick 
and  his  army  were  delivered  from  their  fears,  and  once  more  were 
free.  It  was  a  victory  won  withooit  firing  a  cannon  or  striking  a  blo"w, 
and  it  came  from  Zieten's  true  Ally  alone.  Zieten  praised  and  thanked 
the  Lord  from  his  inmost  soul,  and  Frederick,  when  he  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  did  not  forget  what  Zieten  had  said  that  night  in 
the  redoubt.  He  summoned  him  to  his  presence  and  said,  "  You  were 
right  about  vour  Ally;  He  kept  His  promise."     Zieten  replied,  "  Sire, 
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the  Lord  who  has  thus  helped  us  now,  will  never  fail  with  His  help, 
if  we  faithfully  trust  Him." 

Zieten  was  never  ashamed  of  his  religion;  on  every  fitting  occasion 
he  confessed  it,  before  high  and  low.  Thus  once  he  refused  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  at  the  king's  table,  because  on  that  day  he  wished  to 
receive  the  Holy  Communion.  The  king,  whose  infidel  tendencies 
were  well  known,  on  the  next  occasion  when  Zieten  was  his  guest 
let  fall  some  irrevei'ent  expressions  about  the  Communion,  and  the 
other  guests  laughed,  but  Zieten  shook  his  grey  head  sadly,  stood 
up,  saluted  the  king,  and  said  with  a  firm  voice,  "  Your  majesty  well 
knows  that  in  war  I  have  never  feared  any  danger,  and  always  when 
it  was  necessary  have  boldly  risked  my  life  for  you  and  our  Father- 
land :  the  same  spirit  stirs  in  me  to  day,  and  if  events  required  it  and 
your  majesty  commanded  it  I  would  lay  my  grey  head  at  your  feet. 
But  there  is  One  above  us  who  is  greater  than  you  and  I — greater 
even  than  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  Who  is  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer 
of  the  world;  Who  has  died  also  for  you,  and  Who  has  dearly  purchased 
us  all  by  His  blood.  I  can  never  allow  this  Holy  One  to  be  mocked  or 
insulted;  on  Him  rest  my  faith,  my  comfort,  and  my  hope  in  life  and 
in  death.  In  the  power  of  this  faith  your  brave  army  has  valiantly 
fought  and  won ;  if  your  majesty  undermines  this  faith,  then  you  un- 
dermine at  the  same  time  the  welfare  of  the  state :  this  is  undoubtedly 
true.  I  salute  your  majesty."  This  bold  outspoken  confession  of  the 
old  general  instantly  silenced  the  scoffers,  and  made  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  the  king.  He  felt  that  he  bad  been  wrong,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  it.  Giving  Zieten  his  right  hand,  and  placing 
his  left  on  the  veteran's  shoulder,  he  said  with  emotion,  "  Happy 
Zieten,  would  that  I  could  also  believe  it ;  I  have  every  respect  for 
your  religion — hold  it  fast;  this  shall  never  occur  again."  The  king 
shortly  afterwards  ai'ose  from  table  and  sent  away  his  guests,  but 
to  Zieten  he  said,  "  Come  with  me  into  my  cabinet."  What  passed 
there  no  one  ever  learnt.  God  alone  was  witness  of  that  solemn  in- 
terview between  the  Christian  general  and  his  unbelieving  sovereign. 

J.  F.  c. 


^  (tf)iW^  ^muml  in  SP^iwS* 


VERY  rounded  hawthorn  spray 
Shines  with  sunny  tufts  of  May, 
And  the  child  was  bright  as  they. 

Now  there  is  a  silent  gloom. 
While  about  the  open  tomb 
All  the  turf  is  burst  in  bloom. 

With  a  solemn  wondering  air 
Six  little  children  slowly  bcnr 
Their  strange  and  mournful  burden  there. 
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And  they  think,  as  they  go  on,  , 

How  like  some  young  flower  she  shone, 
Scarce  believing  she  is  gone. 

'Tis  so  strange  to  pass  away 
While  the  grass  they  tread  is  gay 
With  the  blue  Veronica. 

And  they  wonder  if  the  dead 
Passeth  with  a  silent  tread 
Through  the  blueness  overhead ; 

If  the  spirit,  sailing  near, 

Doth  their  sobs  of  mourning  hear, 

Pondereth  the  shining  tear ; 

If  upon  her  sunny  wings 
She  may  visit  brighter  things 
Than  the  light  of  earthly  springs. 

Oh !  it  is  a  solemn  scene 

Thus  to  part  with  what  hath  been 

When  the  earth  is  virgin-green  ! 

Other  children  play  around, 
And  the  air  is  full  of  sound, 
And  the  earth  with  light  is  crown'd. 

Yet  the  little  mourners  stand 
Round  the  grave,  a  weeping  band, 
And  share  their  sorrows,  hand  in  hand. 

Children  !  hearken  to  the  Spring  ; 
With  her  voice  in  everything. 
Balm  unto  your  sorrowing. 

Children  !  watch  the  verdure  shine, 
And  with  quiet  gladness  twine 
Wreaths  of  flowers  for  a  sign. 

Plant  upon  the  rounded  clay 
Plants  that  shall  be  blooming  gay 
Every  year  upon  this  day. 

For  the  seed  that  now  ye  sow 
In  the  chilly  earth  below 
Shall  a  glorious  flower  blow :  — 

"  Sown  in  weakness,  raised  in  power," 

In  the  eternal  spring-tide's  boAver 

It  shall  bloom,  a  glorious  flower !  w.  w.  h. 
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T  the  present  bathing  season  the  following  directions  for 
the  restoration  of  the  apparently  dead  from  drowning  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  essential  service.  These  directions  have 
been  extensively  circulated  by  the  Eoyal  National  Lifeboat 
Institution  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the 
colonies.  They  are  also  in  use  in  her  Majesty's  fleet,  and  have  been 
translated  into  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Swedish. 

Send  immediately  for  medical  assistance,  blankets,  and  dry  cloth- 
ing, but  proceed  to  treat  the  patient  instantly  on  the  spot,  in  the  open 
air,  whether  on  shore  or  afloat. 

The  points  to  be  aimed  at  are,  first  and  immediately,  the  restora- 
tion of  breathing  and  the  prevention  of  any  further  diminution  of  the 
warmth  of  the  body;  and,  secondly,  after  breathing  is  restored,  the 
promotion  of  Avarmth  and  circulation. 

The  efforts  to  restore  breathing,  and  to  prevent  any  further  dimi- 
nution of  the  warmth  of  the  body,  must  be  commenced  immediately, 
and  with  energy,  and  must  be  persevered  in  for  several  hours,  or 
until  a  medical  man  has  pronounced  that  life  is  extinct.  Efforts  to 
promote  warmth  and  circulation  must  be  deferred  until  natural 
breathing  has  been  restored. 


TO  KESTORB  BKEATHING. 

To  Clear  the  Throat. — 1.  Place 
the  patient  on  the  floor  or  ground 
with  his  face  downwards,  and  one 
of  his  arms  under  the  forehead, 
in  which  position  all  fluids  will 
escape  by  the  mouth,  and  the 
tongue  itself  will  fall  forward, 
leaving  the  entrance  into  the 
windpipe  free.  Assist  this  opera- 
tion by  wiping  and  cleansing  the 
mouth. 

2.  If  satisfactory  breathing 
commences,  adopt  the  treatment 
described  below  to  promote 
warmth  and  natural  breathing. 
If  there  be  only  slight  breathing, 
or  no  breathing,  or  if  it  fail,  then — 

To  Excite  Breathing — 3.  Turn 
the  patient  well  and  instantly  on 
the  side,  and  — 

4.  Excite  the  nostrils  with 
snuff",  hartshorn,  smelling-salts,  or 
tickle  the  throat  with  a  feather, 
&c.,  if  they  are  at  hand.  Rub 
the  chest  and  face  warm,  and 
dash  cold  water  on  it. 

5.  If  there  be  no  success,  lose 
not  a  moment,  but  instantly — 
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TO   PREVENT    ANY   FURTHER 
DIMINUTION  OF  WARMTH. 

N.B. —  These  efforts  must  be 
made  very  cautiously,  and  must 
not  be  such  as  to  promote  warmth 
and  circulation  rapidly ;  for  if 
circulation  is  induced  before 
breathing  has  been  restored,  the 
life  of  the  patient  will  be  en- 
dangered. No  other  effect,  there- 
fore, should  be  sought  from  them 
than  the  prevention  of  evapora- 
tion, and  its  result,  the  diminution 
of  the  warmth  of  the  body. 

1.  Expose  the  face,  neck,  and 
chest,  except  in  severe  weather 
(such  as  heavy  rain,  frost  or 
snow). 

2.  Dry  the  face,  neck,  and 
chest,  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
handkerchiefs  or  anything  at 
hand;  and  then  dry  the  hands 
and  feet. 

3.  As  soon  as  a  blanket  or 
other  covering  can  be  obtained, 
strip  the  body ;  but  if  no  cover- 
ing can  be  immediately  procured, 
take  dry  clothing  from  the  by- 
standers,   dry   and   reclothe   the 
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To  imitate  Breathing — 6.  Re-      body,  taking  care  not  to  interfere 
place   the   patient   on   tlie   face,      with  the  efforts  to  restore  breath- 
raising  and  supporting  the  chest      ing. 
well  on  a  folded  coat,  or  other 
article  of  dress. 

7.  Turn  the  body  very  gently  on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond, 
and  then  briskly  on  the  face  back  again ;  repeating  these  measures, 
deliberately,  efficiently,  and  perseveringly  about  15  times  in  the 
minute,  or  once  every  four  seconds,  occasionally  varying  the  side ; 
[by  placing  the  patient  on  the  chest,  the  weight  of  the  body  forces 
the  air  out;  when  turned  on  the  side,  this  pressure  is  removed, 
and  air  enters  the  chest.] 

8.  On  each  occasion  that  the  body  is  replaced  on  the  face,  make 
uniform  but  efficient  pressure  with  brisk  movement  on  the  back,  be- 
tween and  below  the  shoulder-blades  or  bones  on  each  side,  re- 
moving the  pressure  immediately  before  turning  the  body  on  the 
side. 

[The  first  measure  increases  the  expiration,  the  second  com- 
mences inspiration.] 

\*  The  result  is — respiration  or  natural  breathing;  and,  if  not 
too  late — life. 

Cautions,  Cautions. 

1.  Be  particularly  careful  to  1 .  Do  not  roll  the  body  on  casks, 
prevent  persons  crowding  round  2.  Do  not  rub  the  body  with 
the  body.  salt  or  spirits. 

2.  Avoid  all  rough  usage  and  3.  Do  not  inject  tobacco-smoke 
turning  the  body  on  the  back.  or  infusion  of  tobacco. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances  4.  Do  not  place  the  patient  in 
hold  the  body  up  by  the  feet.        a  warm  bath. 

N.B.  The  directions  are  printed  in  parallel  columns  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, and  to  insure  that  the  efforts  to  obtain  both  objects  should  be 
carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

TREATMENT  AFTER  NATURAL  BREATHING  HAS  BEEN  RESTORED. 

To  promote  Warmth  and  Circulation. — 1.  Commence  rubbing  the 
limbs  upwards,  with  firm-grasping  pressure  and  energy,  using  hand- 
kerchiefs, flannels,  &c.  (by  this  measure  the  blood  is  propelled  along 
the  veins  towards  the  heart). 

The  friction  must  be  continued  under  the  blanket,  or  over  the  dry 
clothing. 

2.  Promote  the  warmth  of  the  body  by  the  application  of  hot 
flannels,  bottles,  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  &c.  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  the  armpits,  between  the  thighs,  and  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet. 

3.  If  the  patient  has  been  carried  to  a  house  after  respiration  has 
been  restored,  be  careful  to  let  the  air  play  freely  about  the  room. 

4.  On  the  restoration  of  life  a  teaspoonful  of  v/arm  water  should 
be  given;  and  then,  if  the  power  of  swallowing  has  returned,  small 
quantities  of  wine,  warm  brandy  and  -water,  or  coffee,  sriiould  be  ad- 
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ministered.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  a  disposition  to 
sleep  encouraged. 

General  Observations. — The  above  treatment  should  be  persevered 
in  for  several  hours,  as  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that  persons  are 
irrecoverable  because  life  does  not  soon  make  its  appearance,  cases 
having  been  successfully  treated  after  persevering  for  many  hours. 

Appearances  lohich  generally  accompany  Death. — Breathing  and 
the  heart's  action  cease  entirely;  the  eyelids  are  generally  half-closed; 
the  pupils  dilated;  the  jaws  clenched;  the  fingers  semi-contracted; 
the  tongue  approaches  to  the  under  edges  of  the  lips,  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  nostrils,  are  covered  with  a  frothy  mucus.  Coldness  and 
pallor  of  surface  increase. 


i^i^atJittg  for  x^z  ¥oimg  ©nes. 

FRENCH  writer  has  said,  that  "  fifty  years  hence  the  only 
book  possible  will  be  the  newspaper;"  and  though  that 
may  be  putting  the  case  too  strongly,  yet  certainly  books 
seem  to  be  rapidly  giving  place  to  serials. 
•  How  few  are  the  readers  even  of  popular  books  com- 
pared with  the  readers  of  our  serial  literature,  which  ranges  from  the 
old-established  six-shilling  quarterlies  and  the  young  "  Cornhill" 
giant,  who  takes  a  hundred  thousand  prisoners  a-month,  down  to  the 
<'  penny  number"  of  the  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  periodical,  which  is 
so  eagerly  waited  for  in  the  cottage  home. 

The  young  ones,  too,  have  their  own  serial  literature.  There  are 
Magazines  for  Boys  and  Magazines  for  Girls ;  some  for  youth  and 
some  for  childhood ;  some  illustrated  with  very  good  engravings  and 
some  with  very  poor  ones,  and  some  having  none  at  all.  Some  dealing 
most  in  tales,  others  treating  of  the  nature  of  birds  and  butterflies ; 
some  giving  hints  for  the  play-hour,  and  others  keeping  mainly  to 
religious  teaching ;  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  choice  for  any  young 
readers  who  wish  to  "  take  in"  a  sei-ial  for  themselves.  Still,  in  case 
there  are  any  young  ones  who  have  not  found  a  serial  to  suit  them, 
there  is  yet  another  which  may  be  named  here,  as  its  contents  are 
mainly  from  the  same  pens  which  fill  the  pages  of  this  Magazine. 
Its  name  indicates  its  nature.  It  is  meant  to  contain  anything  that 
can  in  any  way  help  children  to  make  the  home  in  which  they  live 
happier,  be  it  by  fostering  gentle  and  loving  tempers,  or  by  pointing 
out  seeds  of  discord,  or  by  supplying  pleasant  reading  or  cheerful 
songs  for  the  fire-side;  and  since  we  know  that  the  characters  of 
children,  as  of  grown  persons,  are  more  affected  for  good  or  evil  by 
the  books  they  Avillingly  read  than  by  words  spoken  to  them,  we  hope 
that  in  every  family  circle  in  which  this  magazine  is  read  by  the 
elders,  the  young  ones,  if  there  are  any,  may  be  encouraged  to  take 
in  "  The  Monthly  Medley  for  Happy  Homes."* 


*  London :  Bell  and  Daldy.    Price  One  Penny.    Commenced  in  January  1860. 
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THE  Deadly  Nightshade,  so  called  from  its  poisonous  qualities, 
grows  very  luxuriantly  in  some  parts  of  England ;  so  much  so 
that  it  has  given  to  the  valley,  where 
stand  the  beautiful  and  extensive  ruins 
of  Furness  Abbey,  the  name  of  "  The 
Glen  of  Deadly  Nightshade."  Dr. 
Salmon  tells  us,  that  "  it  once  grew 
in  an  orchyard  of  Lyme  Regis,  near 
the  south  gate,  where  it  bore  noble 
and  great  berries,  as  large  as  black 
cherries,  of  which  a  boy.  Job  Tay- 
lor by  name,"  (and  Dr.  Salmon's 
playfellow,)  "  eat  se- 
veral, by  which  he  was 
poisoned,  and  died  in  a 
violent  fever,  and  all  in 
about  two  hours'  time : 
for  which  accident's 
sake  the  owner  of  the 
orchyard  rooted  it  out 
of  his  ground." 

The  Deadly  Night- 
shade has  flowers  of  a 
dull  purple  colour,  it 
thrives  best  in  waste 
places  near  the  sea- 
shore, above  high- 
water  mark.  This  is 
the  plant  which  the 
Eoman  soldiers  are 
supposed  to  have  eaten 
in  the  Parthian  war, 
when  they  were  suf- 
fering from  hunger. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that 
on  this  occasion  it  pro- 
duced loss  of  the  senses, 
and  that  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  "  were  prone  to  move  every  stone  that  they  met  with,  as 
though  in  some  important  pursuit,"  until  at  last  the  poison  subdued 
their  strength  and  they  died.  Buchanan  relates,  that  the  Scots 
mixed  the  juice  of  this  plant  with  the  food  which  they  supplied  to 
the  Danes,  their  invaders,  and  they  were  so  intoxicated  by  it  that 
they  were  easily  overcome.  «•  b. 
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mi  i^  not  Coltr  tljat  ^litter^. 

BY  GREVILLE  J.  CHESTER,  B.A. 

N  the  distance,  close  to  the  extreme  south-western  point 
of  Ireland,  rises  the  tower-crowned  cape  of  Sybil  Head, 
whose  dark  precipices  descend  sheer  down  into  the  waves 
of  the  mighty  Atlantic. 

Stretched  upon  the  grass,  at  the  very  brink  of  the 
precipice,  lay  two  lads  one  August  evening,  watching  the  eternal 
play  of  the  huge  waves  as  they  rolled  in  long  unbroken  swell  from 
the  "New  World"  of  America,  and  gazing  upon  the  whirling  flights 
of  gulls  and  scouries,  and  upon  the  black  cormorants  which  from  time 
to  time  hurled  themselves  into  the  blue  waters,  and  then  re-appeared 
with  their  scaly  prey.  It  was  a  glorious  view.  To  the  left  rose 
Dunmore  Head,  and  far  beyond,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
swift  and  eddying  Sound,  the  Blaskets,  those  uninhabited  and  rocky 
islets  which  form  the  westernmost  extremity  of  the  "  Old  World." 
Behind  rose  the  grassy  sides  and  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Eagle,  of  old 
the  chosen  dwelling  of  the  king  of  birds.  To  the  right,  far  beneath, 
the  wild  bay  of  Smerwick  Harbour  indented  the  land;  and  over  it,  at 
an  immense  height,  a  sea-eagle  was  soaring  in  the  air.  On  the  oppo- 
site shore  could  be  seen  the  ancient  castle  and  oratory  of  Gallerus, 
the  Rath  and  ruined  Church  of  Kilmalchedir,  and  the  so-called  house 
of  Brandon,  a  saint  of  the  early  Irish  Church.  Beyond  rose  the  im- 
mense mass  and  noble  form  of  Brandon  Hill,  standing  out  to  a  height 
of  more  than  3000  feet  with  clear  outline  against  the  evening  sky. 

Amidst  such  scenery  at  the  sunset  hour  the  two  lads  lay  and 
talked  together. 

Although,  or  perhaps  because,  they  differed  widely  in  character, 
they  were  close  friends.  Michael  Moriarty,  the  younger  of  the  two, 
was  somewhat  reserved  and  shy,  thoughtful  beyond  his  years,  and 
possessed  of  a  large  share  of  that  poetry  of  mind  which  is  conamon 
with  his  countrymen.  Yet  Michael  was  full  of  fire  and  energy  when 
aroused,  aiid  no  lad  in  all  the  country  round  was  a  bolder  swimmer, 
or  more  active  in  climbing  the  rocks  to  rob  the  sea-fowl  of  their  eggs 
and  young.  Larry  O'DriscoU,  the  elder,  was,  on  the  contrary,  quick 
in  speech  and  manner,  gay  and  unreserved,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of 
himself.  More  engaging  in  manner  than  Michael,  he  was  more 
popular  than  him  with  ordinary  people,  and  with  those  who  knew 
not  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "  Still  waters  run  deep."  The  two  lads, 
who  wei'e  respectively  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  nineteen,  both 
belonged  to  the  same  hamlet  of  Balliconnor.  They  were  neighbours, 
had  been  schoolfellows,  and,  as  I  have  said,  were  close  friends.  Yet 
a  shade  had  fallen  between  them,  although  they  were  unaware  of  it. 
Both  lads  were  acquainted  with  one  Mary  Neal,  the  daughter  of  a 
small  farmer  of  Balliconnor.  They  had  danced  with  her  on  the 
greensward  at  the  cross-ways  on  the  road  to  Dingle,  and  the  pat  of 
her  bare  feet  struck  like  music  to  the  heart  of  each.  They  had  ac- 
companied her  across  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Eagle  to  the  Avhite 
ehurch  by  the  Bay  of  Ventry,  and  little  by  little  they  had  come  to 
love  her.     Yet  neither  friend  had  as  yet  confossod  it.     In  truth,  the 
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fact  of  the  love  he  bore  had  but  lately  dawned  on  the  mind  of  either. 
And  up  to  this  time  the  lads  had  not  suspected  that  they  were  rivals. 
Larry,  probably,  could  not  have  brought  his  mind  to  believe  that  Mary 
Neal  could  prefer  Michael,  the  reserved  and  shy,  to  himself,  the  gay 
and  talkative.  Michael,  on  the  other  hand,  full  of  the  happiness  of 
loving  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  and  imagining  that  he- was  loved 
in  return,  was  content  to  be  happy  without  suspicion.  But  events 
had  occurred  which  made  him  long  to  unburden  his  mind  to  his  old 
companion  and  friend.  His  father,  who  had  held  a  little  farm,  had 
lately  died,  and  his  mother  was  under  notice  to  quit  to  make  way 
for  the  tenant  of  a  new  English  landlord,  who  was  evicting  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  soil  far  and  near.  The  times  had  been 
bad.  The  scanty  stock  of  Dunmorlin  farm  was  about  to  be  sold, 
Mrs.  Moriarty  was  about  to  remove  into  Dingle,  and  it  had  been 
strongly  urged  upon  Michael  by  his  mother's  relations  that  he  should 
emigrate  to  America.  The  thought  of  parting  from  his  country,  from 
his  mother,  from  Mary,  was  bitter  to  the  young  man;  but  he  was  full 
of  hope,  and  could  look  onward  to  the  time  when  he  might  return 
home  to  support  his  parent  in  her  declining  years,  and  claim  his 
sweetheart  as  his  bride, —  an  event  which  he  knew  would  never  be 
permitted  by  the  more  wealthy  family  of  the  Neals,  while  he  was  in 
his  present  narrow  circumstances. 

On  the  day  following  Michael  was  to  start  for  Tralee,  on  his  way 
to  the  ship  that  was  to  convey  him  to  the  NeW  World,  and  he  was 
looking  out  from  Sybil  Head  upon  the  beautiful  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
for  the  last  time.    The  two  had  long  been  silent.    Then  Larry  spoke. 

"  I'm  main  sorry  you're  laving,  lad." 

"But  you'll  write  to  me,  Larry,  won't  you?"  answered  Michael. 

Larry  promised  to  do  so. 

"  And  you'll  tell  me  how  all  the  neighbours  are ;  and,  Larry, 
promise  me  to  name  how  Mary  Neal  is  going  on,  and  whether  she's 
well,  and  all  about  her." 

A  shade  of  angry  distrust  fell  on  Larry's  mind  as  he  answered, 
"  And  why  about  Mary  Neal  in  particular  ?  " 

"  Why,  sure,  we've  known  each  other  so  long,  Larry  !  Didn't  we 
go  to  school  together?     And  haven't  we  always  been  friends  ?" 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  and  can't  you  guess  the  rest,  lad  ?  that  I  love  her,  Larry, 
and  would  die  for  her;  and  that  if  father  had  lived,  (God  rest  his 
soul!)  and  things  had  gone  well  with  us,  I'd  looked  to  make  her  laine? 
Ay,  lad,  and  it's  love  for  her  that  'ill  carry  me  over  the  wide  ocean, 
and  'ill  keep  me  straight  wherever  I  go,  till  I  come  back  a  rich  man 
to  marry  her." 

As  he  spoke,  Michael's  eyes  turned  from  the  wide  expanse  of  gold- 
and-purple  tinted  waves  on  which  he  had  been  gazing,  to  the  snug 
rush-roofed  dwelling  of  Mary  Neal  on  the  mountain  side,  and  then, 
full  of  hope,  and  trust,  and  love,  they  turned  for  sympathy  to  his 
friend,  tis  he  continued:  "  I'd  have  asked  her  mother's  consint  and  all, 
but  I  felt  I  was  too  poor  and  that  I  must  wait — wait  in  hope  till  I 
come  back  to  ould  Ireland,  as  plase  God  I  know  I  shall  do  in  a  year 
or  two,  with  plenty  in  my  pocket.  Larry,  what's  the  matter  ?  Are 
you  ta.ken  bad?" 
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As  Michael  spoke  his  form  seemed  to  dilate,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  the  light  of  love  and  praiseworthy  ambition.  His  sudden  excla- 
mation was  caused  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  his  companion,  whom  he 
perceived  to  be  ti-embling  as  with  suppressed  emotion,  and  deadly  pale. 

"  Are  you  taken  bad?    Spake,  Larry !"  again  demanded  Michael. 

"  It's  nothing — nothing,  but  I'd  a  pain  here,"  said  the  other,  in  a 
low  husky  voice,  as  he  pressed  his  side.  "It's  nothing — I'm  right 
again  now." 

"That  you  are  not,  lad,"  answered,  Michael,  looking  his  com- 
panion full  in  the  face  with  a  piercing  glance. 

"What,  I'm  a  liar,  am  I?"  returned  the  other. 

Moriarty  looked  as  if  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  Then 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  said,  "  Larry,  lad,  that's  the  first  hard 
word  that's  ever  passed  between  us,  and  it's  sorrow  to  me  to  hear  it 
before  I  go  away,  when,  maybe,  we  may  never  see  each  other  again. 
Think  how  many  years  we've  been  friends  together  !  But  sure  I 
know  it's  the  pain,  bad  luck  to  it,  you've  been  sufiering,  that  made 
you  speak  so  hasty.  There  now,  think  no  more  about  it,  lad,  but  let's 
home ;  maybe  you're  aisier  now  ?  " 

Larry  seemed  touched  by  this  appeal,  and  he  rose,  and  saying  he 
felt  well  again  proposed  that  they  should  return  home  round  by  the 
rocks  by  the  Fort  del  Oro*  and  Smerwick  Harbour.  Michael  as- 
sented, and  the  two  wended  on  in  silence.  At  length  they  descended 
from  the  heights  to  the  lonely  shores  of  Smerwick  Harbour,  where 
the  Atlantic  waves,  their  full  force  broken  by  the  southernmost  head- 
land, broke  upon  the  sandy  beach  with  a  subdued  but  echoing  roar. 
The  two  comrades  sat  down  as  with  one  accord  upon  the  sand  which 
was  drifted  up  against  the  rocks.  Presently  Moriarty  turned  his  eyes 
upwards,  and  then  spoke  in  a  low  sad  voice, — "  I  say,  Larry,  if  we 
could  only  find  the  gold  which  they  say  the  old  Spaniards  hid  above 
us  here  in  the  Fort  del  Oro,  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  us!  It's 
not  I  would  then  be  going  to  America.  No,  but  maybe  I'd  make 
matters  straight  at  once  with  Mistress  Neal,  and  ask  Mary's  consint, 
and  marry  her  out  of  hand.  But  yet,  maybe,  it's  better  as  it  is;  the 
gold  would  not  be  ours  if  we  did  find  it,  and  it's  better  to  have  to 
work  for  those  we  love  like  men,  than  to  find  everything  as  we  want 
it.  I  believe  that's  a  true  proverb,  'All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.' 
Why,  Larry,"  he  added,  "  you  look  bad  again  !  Let's  have  a  plunge, 
lad;  the  last  we'll  take  together  for  many  a  long  day,  maybe." 

So  speaking,  Michael  threw  off  his  jacket  of  homespun  frieze,  and 
was  soon  stripped  and  breasting  the  billows  in  the  bay.  But  the 
elder  lad  did  not  follow  his  example.  Turning  his  back  on  his  friend, 
he  lay  with  his  face  to  the  sandhill,  and  mechanically  shovelled  the 
sand  about  with  his  hands.  This  operation  caused  the  sand  to  slip 
down  from  above  in  a  long  continuous  stream.  While  watching  this, 
and  cooling  his  burning  fingers  in  the  moving  tide  of  shining  grains, 
a  sight  was  suddenly  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  which 
made  him  start  and  turn  pale  as  death.  It  was  a  shower  of  gold ! 
A  shower  of  broad  gold  pieces,  which  came  pouring  down  from  above 

*  Fort  del  Oro.  The  crews  of  some  Spanish  ships  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
entrenched  themselves  on  the  rocks  of  Smerwick  Harbour,  co.  Kerry,  and  a  vast 
treasure  belonging  to  them  is  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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with  the  sand,  and  which  chinked  and  rattled  against  his  hands. 
Larry  looked  up.  The  gold  pieces  were  everywhere.  Some  slowly 
wound  their  way  down  little  channels  which  they  formed  for  them- 
selves in  the  moving  sand.  Some  had  stopped  in  their  course,  and 
rested  suspended,  willing,  but  unable  to  pursue  their  downward 
course.  And  far  above,  in  a  chink  of  brown  rock,  which  the  land- 
slip was  fast  denuding,  appeared  an  iron-bound  but  broken  chest,  of 
ancient  workmanship.  "  The  Spaniards'  gold ! "  muttered  Larry,  in 
thick  and  tremulous  voice,  and  then  he  turned  himself  hastily  towards 
the  sea.  Michael  was  nearing  the  shore,  and  the  setting  sun  which 
had  ceased  to  illumine  the  beach  lit  up  his  broad  shoulders  and  noble 
face  as  they  rose  and  fell  with  the  billows." 

"  Curse  him ! "  muttered  Larry  between  his  teeth,  for  the  demons 
of  covetousness  and  lust  had  possession  of  his  heart ;  "  Curse  him  !  if 
he  sees  this  he'll  be  staying  at  home  and  carrying  off  Mary.  But  I'll 
prevent  him,  if  I  kill  him  first." 

So  speaking  he  rose,  and  after  hastily  filling  his  pockets  with  gold 
coins  he  seized  Michael's  clothes  and  carried  them  to  a  low  ridge  of 
rocks  which  ran  out  from  the  strand  into  the  sea. 

"  There,  come  out  and  dress  here,"  said  he,  as  Moriarty  neared  the 
shore,  "  and  then  you  won't  cut  your  feet  in  running  up  the  beach." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  other,  as  he  emerged  from  the  water:  "  but 
after  all  you've  forgotten  my  shoes,  so  I  must  make  a  start  for  them." 

So  speaking  he  ran  up  the  beach  to  the  sandhill,  upon  which  he 
sat  doAvn  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  put  on  the  forgotten  shoes. 
This  was  a  moment  of  terrible  suspense  for  Larry,  who  sat  trembling, 
and  poising  a  sharp  fragment  of  rock  in  his  right  hand,  as  if  desirous 
to  hurl  it  at  his  companion.  But  as  the  latter  returned  he  lowered 
his  arm,  satisfied  that  the  shining  treasure  had  not  been  observed. 
Michael  was  soon  dressed,  and  the  two  young  men  returned  to  Balli- 
connor.  As  they  parted  Larry  apologised  for  his  silence  on  the  plea 
of  illness,  but  promised  to  meet  his  friend  next  morning  at  the  cross- 
ways,  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Connor,  on  the 
road  to  Tralee.  This  promise,  however,  was  not  fulfilled.  No  Larry 
O'DriscoU  appeared  amongst  the  crowds  who  assembled  to  take  leave 
of  Michael  Moriarty,  and  to  commit  him  to  the  care  of  the  God  of  the 
fatherless  and  widow.  But — unlooked  for  happiness ! — Mrs.  Neal  Avas 
there,  and  even  Mary,  and  amidst  the  bitterness  of  parting  Michael 
felt  a  glow  of  joy  and  hope  when  he  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  her  he 
loved  so  truly,  and  felt  the  warm  pressure  of  his  hand  returned. 
Thus  the  young  man  went  forth  from  home,  light  in  purse  but  strong 
in  hope  and  love ;  and  amidst  many  a  coarse  temptation  in  the 
crowded  emigrant  ship,  in  the  profligate  cities  of  the  States,  and  in 
far-off  Canada,  the  love  he  bore,  under  God's  blessing,  "  kept  him 
straight,"  as  he  had  himself  predicted. 

But  why  did  not  Larry  O'DriscoU  fulfil  his  promise?  Early  as 
was  the  hour  at  Avhich  Michael  left  his  home  Larry  was  already  at  a 
distance.  During  the  silent  hours  of  the  preceding  night  he  had  re- 
paired to  the  sand-hill  below  the  Fort  del  Oro,  and  had  secured  the 
Spaniard's  long-hidden  treasure.  His  father  had  met  him  on  his 
i-eturn  and  become  a  sharer  in  his  son's  secret.  What  passed  between 
the  two  was  never  known,  but  at  early  dawn  Larry  O'Di'iscoU,  who 
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carried  a  heavy  bundle,  embarked  on  board  a  fishing-boat  belonging 
to  Coonunna,  and  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  Dingle  Bay.  He 
thence,  by  way  of  Cahirciveen  and  Killarney,  made  his  way  to  Cork 
and  Bristol.  It  was  a  full  month  before  he  returned,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  O'DriscoUs  sold  off  their  stock  and  set  up  a  public- 
house  near  the  barracks  at  Tralee.  Larry  became  a  "  sporteen,"  was 
seen  at  every  "pattern"  and  feast,  and  took  to  the  turf.  Once  only 
did  he  return  to  Balliconnor,  when  he  proposed  marriage  to  Mary 
Neal.  He  was  rejected,  and  returning  to  Tralee  drowned  his  dis- 
appointment in  drink  and  profligacy.  Becoming  involved  in  debt, 
from  his  connexion  with  blacklegs,  he  quarrelled  with  his  father. 
From  hints  which  had  been  dropped  by  either  the  elder  or  the 
younger  O'DriscoU,  when  under  the  influence  of  whisky,  the  suspicions 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  which  the  Fort  del  Oro  is  situated  were 
aroused,  and  oflScers  were  sent  to  make  inquiries.  Upon  this  Larry 
disappeared,  and  immediately  afterwards  his  father  became  bankrupt; 
and  in  no  short  space  of  time  an  inmate  of  the  Dingle  workhouse. 
Profligacy  and  dissipation  had  wasted  away  the  ill-gotten  treasure  as 
surely  as  the  sun  wastes  the  snow  upon  the  hills. 

Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  young  Moriarty, 
during  which  period  the  heart  of  his  widowed  mother  was  gladdened 
from  time  to  time  by  accounts  of  his  success  and  prosperity.  One 
morning  an  athletic  and  noble-looking  young  man  stepped  on  shore 
on  the  pier  at  Liverpool,  where  he  had  just  arrived  in  an  American 
packet.  A  miserable,  half-starved,  ragged  creature  approached,  and 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  carry  "  his  honour's  bag."  The  eyes  of  the 
two  met,  and  with  a  cry  of  recognition  Michael  Moriarty,  the  Canadian 
sheep-farmer,  drew  to  his  heart  the  outcast  beggar,  Larry  O'DriscoU. 

"  Oh,  Michael,"  said  the  latter,  as  the  two  sat  together  that  night 
on  the  deck  of  the  Dublin  steamer,  "  I  now  see  the  truth  of  that  word 
you  spoke  the  last  time  we  were  together,  and  I  fale  in  my  heart  that 
'  all  is  not  (jold  that  glitters.^  " 
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John,  x.   11.  —  '^  I  am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good  shepherd  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep" 

HE  Good  Shepherd  I"  This  shall  be  our  thought  to-day. 
We  have  thought  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  many  different 
ways  as  the  year  has  gone  round.  We  have  thought  of 
Him  as  He  lay  a  new-born  babe  in  the  manger  of 
Bethlehem.  We  have  thought  of  Him  as  the  "  Man  of 
Sorrows."     We  have  thought  of  Him  as  the  Lamb   *'  led  to  th« 
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slaughter,"  giving  himself  a  ransom  for  our  sins.  We  have  thought 
of  Him  in  His  day  of  triumph,  bursting  the  bonds  of  death ;  the 
risen  Saviour;  "the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."  We  have 
thought  of  'Him  ascending  up  on  high,  and  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  giving  gifts  unto  men.  But,  though  every  thought  of 
Him  is  most  precious,  though  every  view  of  Him  is  most  instructive, 
yet,  perhaps,  there  is  no  light  in  which  He  stands  out  more  beau- 
tifully or  more  lovingly  than  when  He  says  of  himself,  "  I  am  the 
Good  Shepherd."  Oh,  how  fitting  a  title !  How  meet  a  likeness  ! 
What  name,  of  all  His  loving  and  lovely  names  —  what  title,  of  all 
His  meek  and  lowly,  or  of  all  His  great  and  glorious  titles  —  invites 
us  more  tenderly — draws  us  more  closely  to  Him — than  this  —  "  the 
Good  Shepherd?"  Christ  is  "the  good  shepherd,"  "the  shepherd 
and  bishop  of  our  souls."  And  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  so,  for 
"  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep." 

But  when  and  how  is  Jesus  "the  good  shepherd?"  He  may 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  so  when  He  was  on  earth  in  human 
presence,  leading  about  His  Kttle  flock  of  faithful  followers ;  going 
about  doing  good ;  feeding  all  who  hungered  with  the  food  of  His 
holy  words,  gentle  and  merciful  to  the  wanderers  from  the  fold; 
guiding  all  by  His  voice  and  by  His  pattern ;  and  at  last  giving  His 
very  life  for  the  sheep.  But  is  this  all  ?  Is  the  Shepherd's  work 
over,  His  ofiice  at  an  end  ?  Nay,  for  He  speaks  as  truly  now  as  He 
spake  then,  saying,  "  I  am  the  good  shepherd."  What  if  He  be  not 
visibly  present  to  His  sheep  ?  Is  He  any  less  really  present  ?  Is 
He  any  less  really  their  "  good  shepherd  ? "  Invisible  He  may  be, 
absent  He  cannot  be.  Nay,  may  we  not  rather  say  that  now  He  is 
more  really,  more  closely,  present  with  His  flock  than  when  He  for  a 
season  suffered  His  eternal  Godhead  to  be  veiled  and  imprisoned,  as 
it  were,  in  the  feeble  frame  of  our  human  nature  upon  earth  ?  For 
now  the  laws  and  limits  of  human  weakness  restrain  Him  no  more. 
Where  His  flock  is,  there  is  He.  Yea,  as  God,  He  is  everywhere 
present — present  in  spirit — with  us — among  us  —  yea,  and  even,  as 
himself  declares,  within  us. 

But  who  are  the  sheep  ?  It  is  easy  to  answer  "  We  are  His 
people  and  the  sheep  of  His  pasture."  But  this  is  no  answer  really, 
for  again  we  ask,  Who  have  a  right  to  say  this  of  themselves  ?  Can 
we — dare  we — say  so  ?  Are  we  "  the  sheep  of  His  pasture  ?"  Do 
we  know  it?  feel  it?  prove  it?  In  a  wide  sense,  indeed,  we  all 
may  say  so.  For  the  sheep  that  goes  astray,  that  is  lost  in  the  wil- 
derness, is  still  a  sheep — still  belongs  to  Christ's  flock,  and  is  marked 
with  His  mark.  But  the  Saviour,  in  the  text,  is  not  speaking  in  this 
Avider  sense.  He  is  speaking  of  loving  and  faithful  sheep,  not  of 
erring  and  straying  sheep.  For  mark  what  privileges  belong  to  the 
true  sheep  of  the  "  good  Shepherd." 

(1.)  The  good  Shepherd  leads  His  sheep.  He  leads  them  by  His 
Spirit,  and  He  leads  them  by  His  example.  His  indwelling  Spirit 
guides  them  in  the  path  of  life  ;  it  fills  their  soiils  with  love  of  Him, 
and  longing  desire  to  be  like  Him,  and  to  be  with  Him  ;  it  draws 
them  to  Him  ;  it  gives  them  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  come  to 
Him :  but  they  that  come  to  Him,  come  that  they  may  be  made  like 
Him.     They  would  follow  His  steps.     "  His  sheep  hear  His  voice, 
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and  they  follow  Him."  They  hear  His  voice  calling,  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 
Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."  And  they  do  not 
refuse  His  gracious  call.  "  When  He  putteth  forth  His  own  sheep 
He  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  Him,  for  they  know  His 
voice." 

For,  (2.)  He  knows  His  sheep,  and  they  know  Him.  He  is  no 
stranger  to  them.  They  feel  and  realise  His  presence  and  His  power 
among  them.  He  is  with  them,  though  they  see  Him  not ;  and  they 
are  sure  He  is  with  them.  They  are  ever  looking  to  Him,  and 
thinking  of  Him ;  and  they  cherish  fondly  His  great  promise,  "  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

But  again,  (3.)  As  He  leads  them  so  He  also  feeds  them.  "  The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd,"  sings  the  Psalmist,  "therefore  can  I  lack 
nothing.  He  shall  feed  me  in  a  green  pasture,  and  lead  me  forth 
beside  the  waters  of  comfort."  Oh,  that  we  hungered  and  thirsted 
more  for  that  food,  and  for  those  waters !  For  then  should  we  be 
filled.  His  word.  His  grace,  His  strength.  His  comfort.  His  peace, 
with  these  will  He  fill  and  nourish  our  souls.  Aye,  and  even  more : 
for  has  He  not  said,  "  /  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven  :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever  ;  and  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of 
the  world  ?"  And,  while  we  speak  of  the  good  Shepherd  feeding  His 
sheep,  those  sweet,  well-known,  touching  words,  rise  to  our  memory — 
words  made  so  familiar  to  many  by  the  charm  of  exquisite  music, 
even  as  the  image  of  the  good  Shepherd  is  impressed  on  another 
sense  by  the  painter's  wondrous  skill, — "  He  shall  feed  His  flock  like 
a  shepherd ;  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and  carry  them 
in  His  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young."  Oh! 
how  tenderly  does  He  deal  Avith  His  flock !  With  what  a  gentle, 
loving  hand,  does  He  guide  them  and  lead  them  on ! 

Once  more,  (4.)  He  will  seek  out  and  help  even  the  wandering 
sheep,  to  bring  it  back  to  the  fold.  Oh !  how  often,  when  some 
stroke  of  sorrow  or  suiFering  comes  upon  us,  if  we  could  look  into  the 
living  truth  of  things,  we  should  see  that  it  was  but  the  staff  of  the 
good  Shepherd  laid  upon  us,  to  turn  us  back  from  danger  and  misery 
towards  those  green  pastures  and  pleasant  streams  where  He  would 
have  us  feed.  God  give  us  more  faith  to  see  the  good  Shepherd's 
hand  in  all  things  that  befall  us,  and  to  hear  His  gentle  voice  speak- 
ing to  us  in  its  tones  of  love  and  wisdom  I  Alas  !  for  our  blindness 
which  will  not  see  that  hand,  and  our  deafness  which  will  not  hear 
that  voice !  Oh !  listen  to  His  pleading  words,  and  follow  Him. 
Follow  Him  on  and  on,  through  ever  greener  pastures,  by  ever  purer 
streams.  Be  not  content  till  you,  with  all  the  flock,  at  last  come 
there,  where  "  they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ; 
for  the  Lamb,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them, 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 
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THE   DIOCESE    OF    DURHAM   AND    THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSIONERS. 

The  question  as  to  whether  any  preference  should  be  given  to  this  Diocese 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Common  fund,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners 
has    met  with   a  speedier   solution    than    had   been   generally   anticipated. 
Some  time  ago,  the  County  of  Durham  assumed  the  untenable  position  of 
demanding  the  whole  of  the  revenues  arising  from  Church  property  within 
its  area  to  be  appropriated  solely  for  its  own  benefit,  without  any  recognition 
being  made  of  the  spiritual  wants  existing  in  other  districts  of  England.     This 
was  unwise  in  the  face  of  the  preponderating  power  of  the  South  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  commission,  and   of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  it  was 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  at  large,  that  one   of  its 
dioceses  should  be  needlessly  rich,  while  others  with  equally  urgent  necessities, 
were  hopelessly  poor.  Beaten  upon  this  ground ,  another  was  taken  by  the  Diocese 
which  has  deservedly  challenged  the  sympathies  and  convictions  of  everybody 
except  our  friends  of  Whitehall  Place.    The  responsibilities  attached  to  property, 
it  was  now  urged,  ought  to  be  recognised  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
as  they  are  by  aU  whose  religious  and  moral  feelings  are  not  blunted.     The 
spiritual  necessities  of  a  parish — not  of  a  diocese,  as  was  previously  maintained 
— should  be  provided  for,  where  the  commissioners  possess  property,  before 
scattering  their  funds  broadcast  over  the  whole  of  England.     The  Commis- 
sioners demurred  to  this  equitable  demand  ;  and  have  been  by  the  Government 
and  the  House  of  Commons  compelled  to  yield.     Henceforth,  or  as  soon  as  the 
bill  becomes  law,  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  parishes,   with  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  pecuniarily  connected  as  receivers,  must  be  adequately  met ;  and 
the  luxury  of  enriching  strangers,  while  neglecting  their  friends,  be  no  longer 
indulged  by  the  Board.     But  in  the  application  of  the  principle  just  recog- 
nised, occasional  instances  of  hardship  will  occur,   unless  the  Commissioners 
fmt  a  liberal  construction  upon  the  words  of  the  Act.     There  are  cases  of  col- 
ieries,  for  example,   where  the  shafts  and  workings  are  in  one  parish  not 
needing  assistance,  and  the  miners'  cottages  are  built  in  an  adjoining  parish, 
of  which  the  endowment  is  scanty  and  insufficient.    But  inasmuch  as  the 
Commissioners  do  not  derive  any  income  from  the  parish  where  the  workmen 
dwell,  the  obligation  of  providing  for  their  spiritual  welfare  does  not  seem  to 
be  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Act.     No  doubt  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  meeting  such  cases  as  these  and  others  of  an  analogous  character,  the 
word  "  parish  "  appearing  to  be  the  only  term  incapable  of  such  an  expansion 
as  to  embrace  a  diocese  or  an  extent  of  locality  to  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
legislature,  the  ordinary  responsibilities  of  property  do  not  attach.     The  im- 
pression generally  prevailing  that   Durham  has  been  harshly  treated  of  late 
years  will  tend  to  an  equitable  consideration  of  these  anomalous  cases. 
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THE   ARCHBISHOP   OF    YORK. 

A  deputation  comprising  the  Clergy  and  several  inhabitants  of  Bishop 
Auckland  waited  upon  his  Grace  to  present  a  farewell  address  on  Wed- 
nesday, July  25th.  The  address  which  was  read  by  VV.  Trotter,  Esq., 
expressed  the  unfeigned  regret  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bishop  Auck- 
land, at  the  departure  of  his  Grace  from  their  town.  It  was  at  the 
same  time,  however,  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  them  that  he  had  been  called 
to  a  more  exalted  and  important  post.  They  hoped  that  the  Northern 
Province  of  the  Church  would  long  continue  to  enjoy  his  kind  and  fatherly 
supervision,  to  be  benefitted  by  his  wisdom  and  experience,  and  to  be  animated 
by  his  bright  example.  In  reply,  his  Grace  remarked  that  the  expression  of 
such  respect  and  affection  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  was  to  him  a  matter  of 
high  gratification.  It  was  the  consistent  sequel  of  that  kindly  intercourse 
which  had  continued  with  uninterupted  harmony  throughout  the  period  of  his 
residence  among  them.  It  had  been  his  anxious  effort  and  daily  prayer  to 
advance  their  best  interests  as  well  in  this  world  as  for  the  next ;  and  if  the 
memory  of  such  efforts  should  abide  with  them  in  after  years,  he  trusted  that 
he  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace,  that  he 
may  have  wisdom  and  strength  to  discharge,  with  faithfulness  to  God,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  his  Church,  the  onerous  duties  attached  to  that  higher  and  more  re- 
sponsible office  to  which,  by  the  providence  of  God, he  had  been  raised.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  town  was  astir,  it  having  b^^come  known  that  his  G.ace  would 
leave  by  the  first  train.  Very  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  collected  by 
seven  o'clock,  near  the  castle  gates.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  first 
company  of  the  Rifle  Corps,  with  their  captain  and  commandant,  and  by  the 
town's  brass  band.  Forming  in  procession  the  whole  body  accom])anied  the 
carriage  containing  his  Grace  and  some  members  of  his  family,  to  the  station, 
where  the  last  act  of  respect  was  paid  by  the  volunteers  and  band  forming 
line  on  the  platform.  His  Grace's  successor  is  not  expected  to  come  into 
residence  before  September. 


THE    MARONITES. 

The  recent  atrocities  committed  in  the  East  have  familiarized  the  reading- 
public  with  names,  of  which  many  had  not  previously  heard.  That  the  Druses 
ai'e  a  singular  sect,  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon,  and  some  neighbouring  districts 
in  Syria,  disserting  alike  from  Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  the  pages  of 
"  Once  a  Week,"  have  told  us  ;  but  having  been  asked,  the  other  day,  as  to 
whom  and  what  the  Maronites  are,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  answering 
in  these  pages. 

The  seventh  century  gave  rise  to  a  sect,  originated  by  the  vain  curiosity 
of  an  Emperor  in  the  East,  who  propounded  to  his  Bishops  the  unprofitable 
question,  "  Whether  Christ  of  one  person,  but  two  natures,  was  actuated  by  a 
single  or  a  double  will."  The  Greeks,  in  general,  favoured  the  former  opinion  ; 
the  Latins,  the  latter. 

About  the  close  of  the  century,  the  8th  general  council  was  assembled  at 
Constantinople,  which  formally  pronounced  that  the  two  wills  were  harmonized 
in  the  person  of  Christ. 

Such  is  still  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  this  doctrine,  the  controversy  respecting  the  incarnation  ex- 
pired, after  an  uninterrupted  duration  of  nearly  300  years,  leaving  its  traces 
in  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius. 

But,  while  this  was  adopted  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Churches,  there  were 
some  Sectaries  who  dissented  ;  and  as  they  maintained  that,  notwithstanding 
the  human  and  divine  natures  in  Christ,  there  is,  nevertheless,  but  one  will 
which  was  the  divine,  they  became  known  as  the  Monothelites  (Monos 
single  and  Thelema,  will. 
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This  doctrine  found  refuge  among  some  hardy  mountaineers  of  Lebanon, 
who  at  tlie  end  of  the  century  were  joined  by  an  Ecclesiastic,  previously 
living  as  a  monk  in  the  famous  Convent  of  Maro,  on  the  border  of  the  Orontes. 
This  monk  received  the  name  of  Maro,  from  his  former  place  of  residence, 
and  ultimately,  from  the  celebrity  he  acquired,  the  whole  tribe  became  known 
as  the  "  Maronites";  a  cognomen  which  they  have  retained  to  the  present 
day. 

Dui'ing  400  years  they  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  one  will  in  Christ,  but 
on  renouncing  it  in  the  12th  century,  they  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Stipulating,  however,  at  the  time  that  nothing  should  be 
changed  or  abolished  that  related  to  their  ancient  rites  and  religious  opinions, 
their  attachment  to  the  Roman  Church  has  become  no  more  than  an  at- 
tachment to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  While  the  Maroaites  approach  now  closely 
to  the  Greek  Church  in  theory,  but  are  connected  with  the  Latin  by  govern- 
ment, we  may  say  of  them  as  of  all  the  churches  of  the  East,  that  they  are 
lax  in  doctrine  and  loose  in  practice. 

ADDITIONAL  CURATES  SOCIETY. 

Sermons  will  be  preached  in  behalf  of  this  valuable  Society,  on  Sunday, 
August  19th,  at  St.  John's  Church,  Morning  and  Evening,  by  the  Rev.  W".  H. 
Elliott,  Vicar  of  Sockburn — at  Dinsdale  and  Sockburn  Churches  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Stephens — and  at  St.  Helen's,  Auckland,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  incalculable  benefit  conferred  upon  the  Church  of  England,  through  its 
agency,  will  be  remembered  and  appreciated  by  the  respective  congregations. 
The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  assist  in  the  salvation  of  souls  by  increasing  the 
number  of  Pastors  in  the  large  and  populous  places  of  England  and  Wales. 
There  are  now  420  additional  Clergy  maintained,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 
Society  at  a  total  expense  of  i,'25,000  ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
this  ministerial  work  among  a  population  exceeding  three  millions  and  a  quarter 
in  number  and  of  extending  it  in  Parishes  greatly  needing  assistance,  that  the 
appeals  will  be  made. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  existing  grants  there  are  at  the  present 
hour  upwards  of  90  applications  from  Parishes  with  a  population  of  435,000, 
many  of  which  are  of  the  most  pressing  character. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY. 

Collections,  an7ou!iling  to  £d.,  were  made  in  behalf  of  this  valuable 
society,  at  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  on  the  8th  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
after  sermons  preached  by  the  Rural  Dean,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Eade,  and  the  In- 
cumbent, the  Rev,  J,  G.  Pearson.  As  usual,  in  districts  where  a  depot  has 
been,  or  is  about  to  be  established,  one-fourth  of  the  above  collection  will  be 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  depot,  which  will  be  shortly  opened  in 
Black wellgate,  for  the  sale  of  school  materials,  and  of  the  books  and  tracts 
published  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  This  shop  will  confer  a  great 
benefit  upon  the  parishes  of  Darlington,  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  affording 
facilities  for  the  selection  and  purchase  of  parochial  and  school  literature  ;  and 
when  it  is  once  opened,  will  receive,  no  doubt,  efficient  support  from  the  friends 
of  Religious  Education,  The  last  boon  conferred  upon  the  district  by  the 
National  Society,  was  a  grant  of  £50  towards  the  establishment  of  the  depot. 


CHURCH    MISSIONARY     SOCIETY. 

A  well  attended  meeting  in  support  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  School-room  at  Heighington,  on  Thursday  evening  July  12th, 
the  Vicar  (Rev,  W.  Beckett)  being  in  the  chair.  There  were  present 
the  Revs.  G.  T.  Fox,  Charles  Hodgson,  J,  Manisty,  G.  G.  Lynn,  W, 
H.  Stephens,  J.  Shaw  ;  Mr  S.  Smithson,  Capt,  Robson  and  others.     Excellent 
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speeches  were  made  by  the  chairman  and  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Fox,  C.  Hodgson, 
and  J.  Manisty,  and  the  collection,  including  a  donation  of  £2  from  J.  Aylmer, 
Esq.,  who  was  unavoidably  absent,  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  nine  pounds. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Heighington  Branch  Association,  which  includes  the 
parish  of  Shildon,  in  the  year  1838,  the  large  remittance  of  £1600  and  upwards 
have  been  made  to  the  Parent  Society  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  Missionary 
cause. 


ST.    JOHN'S    SCHOOLS. 

The  Managers  received  last  week  the  Inspector's  Report  upon  the  Schools, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : — 

Upper  School. — "  Both  the  Master  and  the  School  have  had  too  short  a 
trial  to  allow  of  a  definite  report,  and  I  prefer  leaving  all  to  be  judged  of  next 
year.  It  is  not  easy,  after  three  months'  trial,  to  say  how  far  any  given  fault 
is  avoidable  in  handling  children,  who  had  been  much  neglected  previously. 
One  point  deserves  unqualified  praise,  viz.,  the  buildings,  which  are  nearly 
perfect." 

Infants. — "  An  Infant  School  is  more  quickly  organised,  and  I  do  not 
therefore  feel  any  difl&culty  in  saying  that  Miss  Clare's  work  is  in  all  respects 
very  good,  and  that  her  School  is  decidedly  the  best  Infant  School  in  my  dis- 
trict ;  "—and  when  it  is  known  that  this  district  comprises  all  the  Church  of 
England  Schools  in  the  four  Counties  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Cumberland,  the  Inspector's  Report  is  of  a  highly  flattering 
character,  in  respect  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  Infant  Mistress. 

The  Master  has,  necessarily,  encountered  greater  difficulties  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Upper  School ;  but  some  of  them  have  diminished  since  the  inspec- 
tion, which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  April. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Schools  will  exceed  the  income  arising  from  the 
School  pence  by  upwards  of  £100  the  first  and  second  years  ;  and  any  Sub- 
scriptions 0)'  Donations  towards  the  diminution  of  the  deficiency,  in  sums  how- 
ever small,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  or 
by  any  of  the  Committee.  Some  Subscriptions  have  been  already  received,  in- 
cluding one  of  Ten  Pounds  from  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

The  Ladies  Committee  will  be  obliged  by  receiving  any  plain  work  from 
any  of  their  friends,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Miss  Siinonson,'St.  John's  Schools. 


Monthly  Bags  for  the  use  of  women  of  deserving  character  and  in  in- 
digent circumstances,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Parsonage;  or  to  Miss 
Clare,  Infant  School. 


Children's  frocks  and  pinafores,  and  articles  of  under- clothing  on  sale,  at 
very  moderate  prices,  in  the  sewing  room,  St.  John's  Schools,  between  Two  and 
Four  o'clock  every  day,  Saturdays  excepted. 


THE  MONTHLY  CALENDAR. 


Aug.  19 
26 

Sept.    2 
9 


11th  Sund.  aftee  Tein. 
12th  Sunk,  after  Thin. 
13th  Stjnd.  after  Tein. 
14th  Sund.  after  Tein. 


Morn.   2  Kings  5— Acts   17.     Even.  2  Kings  9— 

1  PetiT  4. 
Morn.  2  Kings  10— Acts  21..   Even.  2  Kings  18— 

1  John  3. 
Morn.  2   Kings  19— Matthew  3.     Even.  2  Kings 

23 — Romans  3. 
Morn.  Jer.   5— Matthew  10.      Even.   Jer.    22— 

Romans  10. 


|^°  Eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity.      Sermons  at  St.  John's,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Elliott,  for  the  Additional  Curate's  Soi-iety. 


lety. 
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JaneCs  Lanih. 


ME  IS  UlCAD  : '  SIIi;   CRIED. 


LITTLE  maid  of  ten  years  old 
Lived  on  a  mountain  side  ; 
No  brothers,  sisters,  had  she  left ; 
Her  parents,  too,  had  died  ; 

And  Janet  with  her  grandsire  old, 
Both  solitary  and  poor. 

Watched  the  sheep-runs  all  summer  long 
Upon  the  hilly  moor. 

Until  the  hard,  hard  winter  days  — 
Then,  all  the  sheep  housed  in. 

The  shepherd  and  the  child  came  down 
Into  the  town's  harsh  din. 

*  From  Our  Year.     A  delightful  book  for  young  and  old,  by  the  A.uthor  ot  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman.     Cambridge :  M'Millan  &  Co.     5s. 
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The  gloomy  town,  Avliere  angry  men 

And  hungry  women  braAvIed, 
And  many  a  sight  and  sound  of  pain 

Poor  Janet's  heart  appalled. 

But  when  the  heavy  winter  past, 

And  March  returning  smiled. 
Up  to  the  quiet  hill-side  hut 

Went  the  delighted  child. 

Two  collie  dogs,  one  frail  old  man, 

One  lassie,  blithe  and  free, 
They  spent  their  days  upon  the  moor, 

A  happy  company. 

Then  when  night  fell,  within  the  fold. 

Furze-thatched,  peat-walled,  and  warm, 
The  mother  ewes  and  tender  lambs 

They  shut  up  safe  from  harm ; 

And  Janet,  with  contented  heart, 

The  hut-door  closed,  and  lay 
Down  on  her  bed  of  heather  twigs. 

And  slept  till  break  of  day.  , 

But  once,  just  in  the  dead  of  night,  j 

She  woke  with  startled  haste,  1 

Thinking  she  heard  a  sound  amid  \ 

The  soughing  of  the  blast —  •  '  •' 

i 
A  cry  so  like  that  little  lamb's 

Lost  last  year  on  the  hill ; 
She  sat  up  —  listened — once  again, 

The  cry  came — then  was  still. 

Said  Janet,  "  Sure  it  cannot  be ; 

I  counted  them  all  round. 
Twenty-three  ewes,  six  lambs,  two  twins — 

Plark,  Grand-dad  !"— He  slept  sound. 

But,  creeping  past  the  hut,  the  wind 

The  door-posts  shakes  and  jars. 
And  through  the  window  Janet  sees 

The  black  sky,  sown  with  stars. 

Her  teeth  were  chattering  with  the  cold, 

Her  heart  is  full  of  fear ; 
But  yet  that  melancholy  cry 

She  cannot  choose  but  hear. 

And  out  upon  the  fearsome  hill 

Grand-dad  or  she  must  go. 
Or  else  some  little  wandering  lamb 

Will  perish  in  the  snow. 
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"Tlicre  was  no  snow  last  cvc,"  she  llioughl ; 

But  conscience  showed  Iicr  plain 
A  tiny  ledge  of  glittering  white 

Against  the  Avindow  pane. 

And  through  the  north  wind's  angry  lioAvl 

Still  conscience  bore  the  cry  ; 
"  If  no  one  goes,"  said  Janet,  "  sure 

The  little  lamb  will  die. 

'"Poor  grandfather  (how  sound  he  sleeps  I) 

Is  tired,  lame,  and  old:" 
And  then  she  trembled  at  the  dark, 

And  shivered  at  the  cold. 

"  I  will  not  fear,"  said  she  at  last, 

And  rose  up  quietly  ; 
"  If  I  take  care  of  my  poor  lamb, 

God  will  take  caro  of  me." 

So  out  upon  the  midnight  hill 

The  little  lassie  stole, 
Her  limbs  all  shaking  as  she  went. 

But  courage  at  her  soul. 

Out,  out  beneath  the  starry  sky. 

So  lonely  still  and  grand. 
With  not  a  living  creature  near 

In  all  the  sleeping  land. 

The  stunted  firs  rose  grim  and  dark, 
The  white  whin-bushes  gleamed  ; 

And  yet  that  feeble  hclples's  bleat 
Further  and  further  seemed. 

Her  numb  feet  crunched  the  new-fali'n  snow ; 

She  shook  at  each  fjiint  noise  ; 
Yet  higher,  higher  up  the  hill 

Pursued  the  piteous  voice. 

The  loud  wind  roai'ed — the  weak  cry  ceased. 

'•'  My  lamb  is  dead!  "  she  cried, — 
When  underneath  a  heather  bush 

She  saw  it  at  her  side. 


Janet  is  now  a  woman  grown. 
With  bairns  about  her  knee  ; 

The  same  bnght  smile  and  pleasant  word 
For  them,  and  you,  and  me. 

But  if  you  ask,  she'll  laugh  and  say 

She  ne'er  was  gladder,  sure. 
Than  when  she  found  the  dying  lamb 

Upon  the  midnifrht  moor. 
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SMALL  bit  of  stone  was  once  lying  on  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain.  "  Dear  me,"  said  the  little  un- 
shapely thing  to  itself,  "it's  dreadfully  stupid  lying  here 
year  after  year,  and  never  growing  any  bigger  or  more 
beautiful !  I  think  there  must  have  been  thousands  of 
winters  and  summers  coming  and  going  while  I  lay  underground  in 
the  dark;  and  since  I  came  up  into  the  daylight,  the  sun  has  risen 
and  set  more  times  than  one  small  pebble  can  calculate.  Other 
things,  now,  are  not  so  stupid.  That  young  upstart  of  an  acorn  that 
I  knew  a  few  years  ago  underground  has  since  come  up  wonderfully. 
He  bends  over  in  the  most  patronising  manner,  and  shakes  his  green 
head  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Ah !  my  dear  little  fellow,  times  change  and 
we  change  with  them.  Some  of  us  outgrow  our  baby-clothes  very 
rapidly;  but,  really,  I  don't  see  but  you  are  much  the  same  as  ever  ! ' 
What  is  more,  I  observe  the  same  law  at  work  all  around  me. 
Everything  that  God  has  made  seems  designed  to  grow  into  some- 
thing better  than  it  was  at  first.  The  smallest  seeds  come  up  into 
flowers  or  shrubs,  or  even  trees  ;  little  cold,  black,  ugly  grubs  expand 
into  beautiful  insects,  that  rejoice  in  the  summer  air;  but  what  in  the 
world  is  there  for  a  poor  shapeless  pebble  to  do?" 

"  Much  every  way,"  said  a  sharp  clicking  voice,  and  a  wedge- 
faced  instrument  advanced,  giving  our  pebble  a  hard  thump.  "  Why, 
my  friend,  you  have  the  ring  of  the  true  metal  in  you,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  my  learned  master,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
nealogies of  our  race,  I  shall  claim  you  as  an  own  cousin  of  mine." 

*'  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  said  Mr.  Pebble;  "  I  don't  even 
know  your  name." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickaxe,  "  you  don't  know  that  we 
all  belong  to  the  great  L-on  family,  the  most  potent  on  the  globe  at 
the  present  day?  Branches  of  our  stock  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  by  our  powerful  connexions  and  our  substantial  worth  we  have 
made  ourselves  necessary  to  the  existence  of  every  civilised  state. 
Our  line  can  be  traced  as  far  back  at  least  as  Tubal  Cain,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  no  great  work  has  been  accomplished,  no  temples  or 
aqueducts  built,  no  land  tilled  or  harvest  gathered,  without  the 
assistance  of  some  member  of  our  family.  We  bind  together  con- 
tinents, we  furnish  roads  for  commerce,  and  airy  paths  for  the 
lightning-footed  couriers  of  thought." 

"  I  am  proud  of  the  relationship,"  responded  the  pebble,  '•'  though 
I  cannot  but  acknowledge  myself  a  most  unworthy  member  of  so 
illustrious  a  line." 

"None  of  us,"  i-eplied  Mr.  Pickaxe,  condescendingly,  "are  of  any 
worth  until  moulded  by  education.  In  the  low,  inactive  life  which 
you  have  lecl,  baser  elements  have  doubtless  entered  into  your  com- 
position, which  must  be  cast  out  before  you  can  arrive  at  your  proper 
dignity  and  usefulness.  The  process  is  somewhat  disagreeable,  but  I 
am  sure  you  will  submit  to  it." 

"  Most  willingly,"  said  the  poor  little  pebble,  "  if  I  may  only  quit 
this  stupid  mode  of  existence,  £tnd  become  of  some  use  in  the  world. 
But  how  shall  I  begin?     Who  will  undertake  my  education  ?" 
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"  Never  fear,"  replied  the  pickaxe.  "  It  is  the  law  of  the  universe, 
that  where  the  desire  for  improvement  exists  the  means  shall  be 
given.  It  is  even  said  by  those  who  are  wiser  than  we,  that  what 
seems  aspiration  in  us,  and  a  longing  for  our  best  estate,  is  really  the 
attraction  of  a  greater  Power.  The  magnetic  force,  you  know,  is 
greater  in  the  pole  than  in  any  needle  that  points  toward  it." 

"  It  is  a  comforting  doctrine,"  said  the  pebble,  "  though  you 
doubtless  understand  the  philosophy  of  it  better  than  I.  But  I  would 
like  to  know  your  object  in  continually  knocking  upon  my  surface. 
You  would  break  my  bones  if  I  had  any,  and  I  declare  you  have 
given  me  a  headache  already  with  your  hard  bumps." 

"It  is  only  what  we  have  all  to  give  and  take,"  rejoined  the  pick- 
axe. "  You  surely  don't  expect  to  be  good  for  anything  in  the  world 
if  you  cannot  bear  hard  knocks  and  severe  treatment  ?  " 

At  this  moment  the  man  wht)  was  wielding  the  pickaxe  ex- 
claimed, "  Ah !  there  is  no  doubt  of  it — we  have  come  upon  a  valuable 
vein  of  iron.  This  piece  of  ore  here  will  not  require  a  great  amount 
of  smelting  to  yield  the  pure  metal.  And  as  this  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
first-fruits  of  this  little  estate  of  mine,  I  will  work  it  into  steel  for 
some  delicate  instrument,  as  a  memento  of  to-day's  discovery." 

Now  commenced  strange  times  for  our  aspiring  pebble.  Thrown 
into  a  basket  with  half  a  dozen  others  like  himself,  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  chemist's  laboratory,  "Here,"  said  he,  "I  shall  rapidly  im- 
prove, in  the  company  of  so  many  refined  and  polished  members  of 
my  own  family."  He  was  not,  however,  placed  upon  the  shelf,  or  in 
the  case  of  instruments  that  stood  temptingly  open,  as  if  inviting  him 
to  a  delicate  little  couch  of  purple  velvet. 

"  I'm  a  rough  fellow,"  said  the  pebble,  "  and  not  fit  for  that  yet. 
But  I  see  they  are  going  to  give  me  instead  a  warm  berth  near  the  fire." 
And  so  it  proved,  for  he  was  soon  placed  directly  over  the  furnace, 
which  was  glowing  with  burning  coals. 

"  Oh !  oh  !  oh !  this  is  a  Avarm  reception,  truly,"  muttered  the 
pebble  to  himself,  Avlien  an  hour  had  passed  and  the  fire  grew  hotter 
and  hotter.  "IavIII  bear  it  though.  I  really  am  improving  won- 
derfully already,  and  glow  with  a  brilliancy  which  I  never  before 
knew  I  possessed.  "Who  would  have  thought,  that  in  so  short  a  time 
I  could  eclipse  the  most  highly-polished  of  my  species  ?  It  is  a 
glorious  thing  after  all  to  be  in  the  furnace  of  discipline  and  trial." 

But  these  pleasant  thoughts  soon  left  him  when  he  was  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and  plunged  into  a  bath  of  cold  water. 
"  It's  decidedly  cool  I"  hissed  the  shivering  sufferer.  "  What  this  is 
for  I  can't  conceive.  Here  I've  lost  all  my  brilliancy  in  a  single 
moment,  and  am  reduced  to  the  same  ugly,  shapeless  mass  I  was 
before — onl}-,  if  possible,  blacker  than  evei*.  I  don't  believe  a  word 
about  improvement  by  such  a  senseless  process  as  this.  I  wish  they 
had  left  me  on  the  ground  in  peace." 

Complaint,  however,  was  useless,  for  a  wiser  head  had  the  care 
of  the  pebble  now.  He  Avas  subjected  again  and  again  to  the  fire, 
coming  out  every  time  still  brighter,  and  was  plunged  again  and 
again  into  the  watei",  to  emerge  eveiy  time  yet  harder  than  before. 
At  last  heat  and  cold  had  done  their  work,  and  he  was  ready  for  the 
anvil.     Now  came  hard  times  indeed. 
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"  I  don't  know  what  I  liavo  done  to  deserve  such  a  beating  as 
this,"  he  cried,  as  the  heavy  blows  of  the  hammer  fell  thick  and  fast. 

*' The  harder  the  treatment  the  better  the  steel,"  responded  the 
hammer.  Then  came  the  grating  gi-indstone,  Avhose  action  we  all 
know  is  extremely  trying  to  sensitive  nerves  ;  at  which  the  victim  set 
up  a  cry  which  would  have  chilled  your  blood  to  hear.  But  the  day 
came  when  the  discipline  was  ended,  and  a  tiny  blade  of  das^zling 
polish  and  almost  invisible  edge  lay  beneath  its  master's  hand. 

"  Ah,  my  little  steel !"  said  the  chemist ;  "  you  are  not  much  lil?e 
the  ugly  pebble  that  I  picked  up  under  the  mountain  that  November 
day.  So  much  for  science,  that  perceives  the  real  character  of  the 
thing  under  its  outward  unshapeliness." 

"  So  much  for  hard  blows,  and  heat,  and  cold,  and  grindstone  • 
sharpening,"  rejoined  the  blade,  Avitli  a  bright  flash  for  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  your  temper  is  evidently  improved  since  I  gave  you  that 
warm  place  by  the  fire;  and,  if  you  did  but  know  it,  you  are  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  None  of  us  are  of  much  use  until  we 
have  gone  through  the  appointed  course  of  education;  and  the  greater 
the  service  for  which  we  are  destined,  the  more  severe  and  searching 
must  be  the  discipline.  The  anvil  for  the  iron,  the  flail  and  the 
threshing-floor  for  wheat,  athletic  exercise  and  hardy  endurance  for 
the  body,  and  the  school  of  labour  and  self-denial  for  the  mind." 


ffiatbe^t*  Seng  xst  3mm, 

FROM  THE  GERMAX. 

{^Ministers.') 
E  toil  and  sow  for  harvest  the  seed  upon  the  land, 
The  yield  and  grovrth  depending  upon  a  higher  hand : 
He  sends  us  genial  showers.  He  makes  His  sun  to  shine. 
From  Him  comes  every  blessing,  from  God  tlie  Lord  Divine. 

Chorus  (People.)     All  that  is  excellent 

Proceeds  from  God  the  Lord ; 
Then  give  Him  thanks,  then  give  Him  thanks, 
And  trust  ye  in  His  word. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  knoAveth  we  food  and  raiment  need, 
And  daily  He  bestoAveth  on  each  his  several  meed : 
Let  no  man  at  His  dealings  e'er  murmur  or  repine, 
For  all  have  many  blessings  from  God  the  Lord  Divine. 
Chorus  {People.)     All  that  is  excellent,  &c. 
Then  let  us  sing  His  praises  Avith  glad  and  loud  acclaim,  -- 
While  each  his  tribute  raises  to  bless  His  sacred  Name. 
May  He  to  serve  Him  truly  our  lips  and  lives  incline. 
For  of  Him  come  our  blessings,  from  God  the  Lord  Divine. 
Chorus  {People.)     All  that  is  excellent,  &c.  s.  c.  c. 


*  Two  Harvest  Hymns,  very  suitable  for  use  at  festivals,  are  given  in  The  Parish 
Magazine  for  Sept.  1859.  (Bell  and  Dakly.)  There  ai-e  nine  Harvest  Hymns  in 
The  Penny  Happt/  Home  Songxter.  (Ilontledge  and  Co.)  All  details  for  managing 
Harvest  Festivals  are  contained  in  "  A  Lecture  on  Harvest  Thanksgivings,"  by  Rev. 
E.  Jacson,     (Masters,     Price  Cr?.) 
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VER  many  parishes,  and  streets,  and  lanes,  and  houses, 
the  words  "  Murder  done  here  "  might  Avell  be  inscribed, 
though  neither  knife  nor  razor,  arsenic  nor  strychnine, 
are  known  within  them.  For  if  people  die  when  they 
might  live,  then,  though  nobody  is  hung  for  it,  yet  these 
needless  deaths  are  really  murders. 

Of  the  people  who  live  in  Eastboui'ne,  Sussex,^^/l(eew  out  of  every 
thousand  die  in  a  year,  while  of  those  who  live  in  Liverpool,  thirty-six 
out  of  every  thousand  die  in  the  same  time ;  or,  to  take  two  districts 
that  are  closer  together, — of  every  thousand  residents  in  Kensington, 
nineteen  die  in  a  year,  while  of  every  thousand  residents  in  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  thirty -three  of  every  thousand  die  in  the  same 
period. 

The  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  show  that  about  one-fourth 
of  the  yearly  deaths  in  England  might  be  prevented.  There  are  628 
Registration  districts.  In  sixty-four  of  them  (containing  a  popula- 
tion of  about  one  million  people)  the  death-rate  ranges  from  1,500  to 
1,700  in  each  100,000  inhabitants;  but  the  average  death-rate  of  all 
the  districts  is  about  2,266 ;  and  in  some  of  the  worst  districts  the 
death-rate  reaches  from  3,300  to  3,600 ;  so  that  out  of  100,000  per- 
sons, 2,100  more  die  in  a  year  in  the  worst  district  than  die  in  the 
healthy  districts. 

It  is  found  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  peeuKar  diseases  in  all 
the  districts  of  England  are  almost  equal,  and  therefore  the  greater 
mortality  of  some  districts  must  arise  from  bad  air,  bad  drainage, 
over-crowded  dwellings,  or  some  such  cause,  in  the  place  itself.  For 
it  is  a  fact  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  thousands  of  deaths  are  caused 
every  year  by  diseases  which  either  will  not  arise  or  will  not  spread 
amongst  those  who  obey  certain  well-known  laws  of  health.  There 
are  certain  diseases  of  which  the  very  essence  is  filth  —  diseases 
which  are  never  found  except  when  there  is  stagnant  air  or  stagnant 
water  —  diseases  which  disappear  before  public  and  private  clean- 
liness. Yet  tens  of  thousands  of  deaths  annually  arise  from  these 
causes.     Surely  we  may  write  over  such  —  "  Murder  done  here  !  " 

And  there  are  other  diseases  which  every  year  kill  some  thou- 
sands of  our  people,  though  the  means  of  preventing  them  are  so 
plain  and  handy  that  scarcely  a  death  from  such  causes  ought  to  take 
place  in  a  civilised  country.  Yet  these  preventable  diseases,  cholera, 
diarrha?.a,  and  dysentery,  dui'ing  nine  years  (1848-18o6),  were  fatal  to 
237,498  persons,  and  that  mainly  during  a  few  summer  weeks  !  while 
about  18,000  persons,  chiefly  of  the  labouring  class,  annually  fall 
victims  to  fever  under  such  circumstances  that  we  might  with  truth 
inscribe  on  the  lintels  of  their  doors,  —  '•'  Murder  done  here  ! " 
And  that  many  of  these  deaths  may  be  prevented  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  when  proper  care  is  taken  in  the  removal  of  putrid  matter 
and  the  providing  of  fresh  air  and  pure  water,  the  death-rate  of  a 
district  diminishes.  In  the  small  city  of  Ely,  by  the  aid  of  sanitary 
science,  upwards  of  seventy-two  lives  are  saved  in  each  year. 

But  our  country  readers  must  not  think  that  it  is  only  over  towuj 
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streets,  and  alleys  that  "  Murder  done  here "  should  be  inscribed ; 
the  same  scroll  might  well  be  written  over  the  stagnant  horse-ponds, 
the  reeking  ditches,  the  ill-drained  or  undraincd  cow-sheds  and 
stables,  Avhicli  are  only  too  common  in  the  rural  districts.  From 
such  causes,  places  that  look  healthy  are  often  mere  pest-holes. 
Here  is  a  sketch*  of  a  village  on  the  Welsh  borders,  as  it  is  seen  from 
a  distance  ;  pleasantly  situated,  blown  on  by  the  pure  fresh  air,  and  a 
charming  object  to  the  passing  traveller.  "  Innocence  and  health 
must  be  dwellers  here,"  says  the  stranger  who  visits  it.    He  begins  to 

inquire,  however,  and 


\-pr  Village  npM  Shvewsljiuy,  from  a  distpnce. 
tlmik  it  ^ 


he  finds  that  health  at 
any  rate  is  a  sti'anger, 
and  that  fever  is  a  con- 
stant guest. 

The  lower  part  of 
the  sketch  shows  some 
of  the  cottages  as  they 
appear  on  a  close  in- 
spection. The  place 
is  without  drainage  — 
pigs  and  dogs  are  kept 
—  the  people  are  dirty 
in  their  habits,  and 
allow  all  kinds  of  re- 
fuse to  collect — water 
flows  down  the  hill 
and  lodges  in  pools, 
which  become  stag- 
nant ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  in  this 
position,  which  would 
be  most  healthy  if  pro- 
perly drained,  fever  is 
a  frequent  visitor  ;  and 
the  average  number 
of  deaths  of  this  and 
such  neighbourhoods, 
if  truly  ascertained, 
would  startle  the  most 
careless  thinkers. 

The  first  sanitary 
requirement  in  such  ^ 
place  is  good  drainage, 
though  care  must  be  taken  in  carrying  this  out  not  to  damage  the 
wells,  for  many  wells  are  made  most  unwholesome  from  the  filtering 
of  various  kinds  of  refuse  into  the  springs.  Good  paving  also  is  very 
desirable ;  for  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  the  waste  water  sinks  into 
the  earth,  which  in  time  becomes  a  mass  of  putrid  soil,  and  this 


Pai  t  of  the  same  Village. 


*  These  woodcuts  and  the  facts  in  this  article  are  extracted,  by  perrnission,  from 
a  small  book  full  of  valuable  information,  entitled  Toxvn  Swamps  and  Social  Bridges, 
from  the  experienced  pen  of  G.  Godwin,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Editor  of  The  Builder. 
London  :  Routledge  and  Co, 
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during  summer  is  attended  with  ill  effects.  One  of  the  sketches 
below  shows  how  a  village-well  (with  the  luxury  of  a  pump),  to 
which  many  of  the  neighbours  come  for  water,  is  situated.  It  adjoins 
a  cesspool ;  the  soil  around  it  is  saturated  with  the  impurities  of  many 
years,  and  the  nearest  doctor  has  more  patients  than  pay.  Some- 
times, too,  the  water-tank  is  found  placed  close  under  the  wall  of  the 
village  graveyard ! 

But  when  all  has  been  done  that  drainage  can  effect,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  carefully  in  mind  the  effect  produced  on  the  mouse  in 
the  closed  jar,  for  if  we  have  a  room  or  a  house  filled  with  even 
healthful    atmosphere, 

..         .11  -L  •^     -I  A  da;geiDiisly-uiiliealtliy  Bed-room.    Poisoaoua  Air. 

it  Will  soon  be  spoiled 
and  rendered  unwhole- 
some if  the  air  be  not 
renewed.  Look  into  the 
bedrooms  of  many  cot- 
tages, and  you  will  find 
them  over-crowded  to 
a  most  dangerous  ex- 
tent;—  the  man  and 
his  wife,  and  five  or  six 
children,  of  all  ages, 
.sleeping  in  one  apart- 
ment, in  order  to  let 
the  little  room  at  the 
back  to  three  or  four 
farm  -  labourers,  or, 
when  a  railway  is 
going  on,  to  half-a- 
dozen  navvies. 

Over  such  a  house 
you  may  write  safely — 
"  Murder  done  here." 
For,  to  have  a  healthy 
sleeping  -  place,  there 
must  be  a  certain  cu- 
bical area  in  a  room 
for  each  person  that  is 
to  occupy  it :  and  then 
there  should  be  the 
means  of  ventilating 
this  area,  that  is,  of  renewing  the  air.  In  the  majority  of  even  good 
dwellings  the  arrangements  for  this  are  by  no  means  sufficient.  The 
upper  part  of  our  sketch  represents  the  best  bedroom  in  the  best  inn 
of  the  county  town,  and  will  give  some  notion  of  the  state  in  which 
most  bedrooms  are  in  the  morning.  The  air  is  tolerably  pure  as 
high  as  the  mantel-piece,  supposing  there  be  a  fire-place  in  the  room ; 
and  above  that  the  foul  air  is  not  fit  to  maintain  healthful  life :  nay, 
it  is  not  only  deprived  of  its  life-sustaining  principle,  it  is  impreg- 
nated with  a  death-giver  —  foul  gas,  and  the  particles  that  emanate 
from  decomposing  matter. 

But  how  can  the  atmosphere — invisible,  tasteless — convey  these 
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impurities?  it  has  been  asked.  In  the  ordinary  light  the  atmo 
sphere  seems  pure  and  harmless,  but  when  the  sun  shines  through 
narrow  chinks  into  this  seeming  void,  the  motes  in  the  sunbeam 
show  that  the  atmosphere  is  anything  but  transparent;  countless 
myriads  of  minute  atoms  of  matter  are  constantly  floating  in  it,  and 
entering  the  lungs  of  young  and  old.  Here,  then,  is  palpable  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  for  care.  The  semi-opaque  nature  of  the  air 
we  breathe  is  evident ;  and  far  smaller  particles,  which  the  eye  can- 
not see,  are  constantly  rising  from  the  surface  and  floating  around, — 
germs  of  disease,  messengers  of  death. 

In  ill -paved  sti-eets  and  back -yards,  on  which  waste  water  is 
allowed  to  remain  and  saturate  the  soil,  where  the  drainage  from  cess- 
pools also  further  pollutes  the  earth,  exhalations  fill  the  air,  and 
poison  the  system  of  those  who  are  unfortunately  obliged  to  inhale 
this  important  necessary  of  life  in  so  impure  a  state.  Those  who,  in 
the  cleanest  and  best-ventilated  houses  of  a  town,  have  noticed  the 
thick  layer  of  dust  that  in  one  day  covers  tables,  books,  &c.,  can  form 
some  notion  of  the  large  quantity  of  these  floating  atoms  which  enters 
the  mouth,  both  during  day  and  night,  at  every  breath  that  is  taken. 

If  the  dust  on  the  walls  and  floor  of  a  room  in  which  tobacco 
has  been  smoked  be  swept  up,  and  then  carefully  packed  away,  and 
if  it  be  examined  after  some  time,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tobacco 
fumes  can  still  be  detected.  Window-hangings,  carpets,  and  other 
fabrics,  will  absorb  the  gases  thrown  off  by  tobacco,  sulphur,  and 
similar  matter.  In  the  same  way  the  bad  gases  arising  from  over- 
crowded sleeping-rooms,  or  drains,  pervade  and  lodge  tliemselves  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  all  suri'ounding  objects,  and  poison  those 
motes  which  are  made  evident  to  us  by  the  sunbeam ;  and  which, 
even  when  the  bright  sunlight  does  not  reveal  them,  are  still  surely 
performing  their  never-ceasing  work.  Even  in  ships  at  sea,  and  on 
mountain-tops,  on  moors  and  marshes,  these  motes,  showing  the 
never-ceasing  operations  of  nature,  glisten  in  the  sunshine ;  still 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  wholesomeness  of  such  dust 
and  that  which  arises  in  the  houses  of  filthy  courts,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  graveyards,  in  ill  -  ventilated  assembly-rooms,  over- 
crowded barracks,  and  other  places. 

As  an  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  scents  can  be  wafted,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  when  the  wind  has  been  blowing  gently  in 
the  right  direction,  the  pleasant  smell  of  the  new  hay  from  the 
meadows  on  the  north  of  London  may  be  perceived  in  Holborn  and 
equally  distant  parts  of  the  city.  In  like  manner  dangerous  nuisances 
are  floated  on  the  air ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  Avith  the  sight 
of  the  motes  in  the  sunbeam,  ought  to  teach  us  how  necessary  it  is 
to  preserve  the  atmosphere  from  pollution. 

It  has  been  said  that  good  health  is  a  mark  of  respectability, 
and  so  it  is ;  and,  moreover,  it  shows  good  sense :  for  usually  it 
is  not  merely  an  evidence  that  vicious  dissipation  has  been  avoided, 
but  it  shows  also  that  the  laws  of  nature  have  been  understood  and 
attended  to.  But  where  these  simple  requirements  are  neglected,  and 
a  house  is  rendered  pestilent  by  filth  and  foul  air,  whenever  \\\p 
sickly  tenant  yields  to  the  grasp  of  Death,  we  write  over  the  doorway 
— "Murder  donk  Here." 
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TT  is  said  that  when  Linnaeus,  the  great  botanist,  for  the  first  time 
-*-  saw  a  common  covered  Avith  broom  in  full  blossom,  he  knelt  down 
and  thanked  God  for  the  gift  of  such  beauty.  And  the  same  admi- 
ration, which  he  felt,  has  led  many  persons  to  introduce  the  Broom  into 
shrubberies,  where  its  golden  blossoms 
form  a  striking  and  bi'illiant  contrast 
to  the  dark  tints  of  the  evergreens. 
The  Broom  holds  a  foremost  place 
amongst  our  historical  flowers.  It  was 
the  custom  of  our  ancestors,  before 
family  names  were  in  common  use,  to 
call  each  person  by  some  distinguishing- 
name,  such  as  Harold  Harefoot,  from 
his  swift  running,  or  William 
Rufus,  from  his  red  hair.  In 
this  way,  Geoflrey,  the  father 
of  Henry  II.,  got  the  name  of 
Plautagcnet,  from  the  fact 
that  he  wore  in  his  helmet  a 
plmit  or  sprig  oi  genista,  or 
broom.  His  son,  either  in 
memory  of  his  father,  or 
from  liking  the  name, 
retained  it,  and  thus  it 
became  the  title  of  a 
family  from  wliich  there 
sprung  a  long  line  of 
kings  of  England. 

The  whole  plant  of 
Broom  yields  a  gi-een 
dye.  The  stems  were 
formerly  used  for 
making  sweeping- 
brushes,  whence  they 
are  called  brooms;  but 
twigs  of  birch,  or  the 
long,  straight  stems  of 
the  common  Ling,  are 
now  used  for  this  purpose  in  place  of  Bi'oom. 

The  Broom  is  altogether  rather  ornamental  than  useful,  although 
Dryden  does  say  tliat 

"  Ev'n  Imnible  Broom  and  Osici's  have  their  use, 
And  shade  for  sleep  and  food  for  flocks  produce."  R.  b. 
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BY  ASHTON  OXENDEN,  M.A. 

AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  PATHWAY  OF  SAFETY,"    "THE  EAUISrEST  COMMUNICANT," 

ETC. 

Maek,  ix.  23. — '^^  Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  canst  believe,  all  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth." 

HESE  words  were  spoken  on  a  very  remarkable  occasion. 
And  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  place  the  whole  occurrence 
.  before  you  as  St.  Mark  relates  it. 

It  seems  that  our  Lord  had  just  been  upon  the  mount 
with  His  three  chosen  disciples,  Peter,  James,  and  John  ; 
and  there  He  had  been  transfigured  before  them.  And  on  His  return 
to  the  plain  below  to  join  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  He  finds  them 
surrounded  with  an  immense  crowd  of  people ;  and  it  was  clear  that 
something  had  happened,  which  had  produced  a  considerable  stir 
among  them.  The  Scribes  were  seen  questioning  the  disciples  in  so 
excited  a  manner,  that  it  was  quite  evident  that  something  unusual 
had  occurred. 

When  our  Lord  made  His  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  with 
His  little  train  of  followers,  the  crowd  immediately  rushed  towards 
Him.  And  whether  it  was  His  solemn  appearance,  or  the  fame  of 
His  miracles,  or  that  they  were  glad  to  have  any  one  to  fly  to  in 
their  difficulty,  it  seems  that  they  treated  Him  on  this  occasion  with 
the  greatest  respect.  St.  Mark  says,  that  "  when  they  beheld  Him, 
they  were  greatly  amazed,  and,  running  to  Him,  saluted  Him." 

What  a  change  for  our  Lord !  A  few  moments  befoi-e  He  had 
been  on  the  quiet,  peaceful  mountain  —  almost  alone  —  holding  com- 
munion with  His  Father,  and  conversing  with  Moses  and  Elias. 
And  so  peacefully  had  the  moments  passed,  that  Peter  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  "  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  But  now 
Jesus  leaves  His  glory  and  flis  happiness,  and  plunges  again  into 
the  busy  world.  And  so  is  it  with  His  people  even  ta  this  hour. 
There  are  times  when  they  feel  that  the  Avorld,  with  all  its  dis- 
turbing cares  and  occupations,  is  shut  out  for  a  while  ;  they  enjoy 
sweet  moments  alone  with  God,  and  have  a  foretaste,  as  it  were,  of 
heaven.  But  then  again,  they  are  forced  to  return  to  the  busy  scenes 
of  life,  and  to  mix  once  more  in  its  occupations  and  trials. 

Picture  to  yourselves,  then,  the  Saviour  at  this  time,  surrounded 
by  the  eager  multitude.  He  singles  out  the  Scribes,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  ringleaders  on  this  occasion,  and  asks  them  what  was  the 
warm  dispute  they  had  been  holding  with  His  disciples.   Before  they 
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could  answer  Him,  one  steps  forward  from  among  the  crowd,  leading 
by  the  hand  a  child,  whose  pale,  worn  countenance,  plainly  shoAvecl 
that  he  had  long  been  suffering  both  in  mind  and  body.  •'  Master." 
he  said,  "  I  have  brought  unto  thee  my  son,  which  hath  a  dumb 
sp'rit ;  and  w^ieresoevcr  the  spirit  taketli  him,  he  teareth  him :  and 
he  foameth,  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth,  and  pineth  away." 

Here  was  no  common  case.  Here  was  one  of  those  mysterious 
instances  we  read  of  in  Scripture  of  a  person  possessed  by  an  evil 
.spirit.  It  was  not  simply  disease  —  it  was  not  merely  the  case  of 
one  AYho  was  out  of  his  rnind.  No,  it  was  something  more.  It  seems, 
that  during  the  time  our  Lord  was  upon  earth  the  devil  was  per- 
mitted to  exei'cise  much  greater  power  over  men  than  he  displays 
now.  And  this,  in  order  that  He  might  have  the  greater  opportunity 
of  showing  His  goodness  and  power  in  casting  out  Satan. 

And  now  we  shall  see  what  gave  rise  to  the  questioning  and 
disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  Scribes,  who  had  just  been  attacking 
the  disciples  during  their  Master's  absence.  The  poor  unhappy  father 
had  brought  his  child  to  the  disciples  in  the  hope  that  they  could  cure 
him.  They  had  had  power  given  them  to  work  miracles,  and  had 
cured  many  —  but  here  they  had  failed.  Upon  which  the  Scribes 
had  probably  set  upon  them,  and  accused  them  of  being  impostors. 
And  now  the  poor  despairing  father  comes  to  the  Fountain  Head,  to 
Christ  Himself,  as  a  last  resource.  His  hope  was  not  quite  gone, 
and  he  makes  his  appeal  to  Jesus. 

And  as  the  child  drew  near  he  was  seized  with  another  attack,  in 
the  Saviour's  presence,  as  if  Satan  was  fully  aware  of  our  Lord's 
power,  and  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  torment  him.  "  Straight- 
Avay  the  spii'it  tare  him ;  and  he  fell  on  the  ground,  and  wallowed 
foaming."  And  Avhile  he  was  in  this  state,  insensible  and  nearly 
dead,  Jesus  questions  the  father — not  for  His  own  information,  for 
He  knew  all  —  but  that  all  present  might  learn  the  desperate  nature 
of  the  child's  disease. 

'•'Alas  !"  he  replied,  "he  has  been  subject  to  this  heavy  affliction 
from  his  very  childhood.  And  so  violent  are  his  seizures  that  at 
times  he  rushes  blindly  into  the  lire,  and  at  times  into  any  water 
that  may  be  near.  But,"  he  adds,  "  if  thou  canst  do  anything,  have 
compassion  on  us,  and  help  us." 

Oh,  what  a  touching  request !  And  the  request  was  already  as 
good  as  granted  by  our  Lord.  But  He  makes  one  condition — He 
did  not  require  him  to  give  money,  for  His  blessings  are  without 
money  and  without  price  —  He  did  not  require  knowledge  of  him, 
for  perhaps  he  knew  but  little ;  but  what  He  required  of  the  parent 
was  Faith, —  '*  If  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believeth."  And  straightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried  out, 
and  said  with  tears,  '"  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief." 
As  much  as  to  say,  "I  believe;  but  my  faith  is  lamentably  weak, 
and  it  needs  thy  grace  to  strengthen  it."  Upon  this,  Christ,  by  His 
own  almighty  power,  casts  out  the  evil  spirit  from  the  child,  and 
restores  him  sound  and  healed  to  his  thankful  father. 

The  multitude  now  disperse,  with  much  to  make  them  thoughtful, 
and  with  much  to  draw  them  towards  the  Saviour. 

There  is  one  little  circumstance  that  occurred  afterwards,  which 
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I  must  not  pass  over.  The  disciples,  when  they  iiiid  themselves 
iilone  with  their  Master,  come  to  Him,  and  ask  Him  a  most  interest- 
ing question,  "Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out?" — we  who  have 
performed  other  miracles,  and  have  received  from  thee  the  power  to 
heal  —  why  did  this  case  baffle  all  our  attempts,  so  that  we  were 
despised  by  the  Scribes  who  stood  by  ?  "  And  He  said  unto  them, 
This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  by  prayer  and  fasting." 
They  had  looked,  perhaps,  more  to  themselves  than  to  the  Lord. 
They  had  received  the  power  to  heal ;  but  they  had  forgotten,  it 
may  be,  from  whom  that  power  came.  They  had  not  first  prayed 
for  success.  Or,  they  had  perhaps  doubted,  and  so  brought  upon 
themselves  just  disgrace.  Or  again,  perhaps  they  had  been  too  con- 
fident— lifted  up  too  much — like  Moses  when  he  smote  the  rock. 
In  any  case  our  Lord  gave  them  a  timely,  but  affectionate,  rebuke. 

But  now,  my  readers,  let  me  take  you  aside,  as  it  were,  for  a 
moment,  and  improve  this  circumstance  to  the  good  of  your  souls. 

L  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  misery  of  that  poor  child's 
condition.  You  cannot  think  of  his  case  without  pity  and  horror. 
Ah,  it  w^as  bad  indeed  !  Satan  had  fearful  power  over  him  !  And 
has  he  no  power  over  tis?  Sometimes,  we  are  told,  he  cast  him  into 
the  fire;  but  is  he  not  ever  trying  to  cast  us  into  eternal  fire — 
everlasting  burnings  ? 

Be  upon  your  guard.  Remember  that  you  have  this  enemy. 
Close  the  door  of  your  heart  against  him.  Keep  him  at  a  distance. 
If  any  man  tries  to  draw  you  away  from  God,  look  upon  him  as 
Satan's  agent,  whom  he  employs  to  do  his  work.  If  the  world 
entice  you  with  its  pleasures  and  its  cares,  look  upon  these  as  Satan's 
baits  to  catch  you.  If  you  feel  some  evil  habit  growing  upon  you, 
beware  of  it,  for  it  is  one  of  those  bonds  and  fetters,  by  which  he 
would  fasten  you  down  to  his  service. 

But  there  may  be  some  one  here  who  has  long  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Evil  One.  You  are  not  your  own  master,  but  his 
slave ;  and  you  know  it  too,  and  perhaps  it  grieves  you  and  makes 
you  unhappy. 

2.  Let  me,  then,  call  your  attention  to  another  point  in  the 
Scripture  before  us. 

There  is  a  great  Healer,  who  is  infinitely  more  powerful  than 
Satan,  and  He  can  set  you  free.  We  have  seen  hoAV  completely  the 
Lord  Jesus  cast  out  the  evil  spirit  from  that  unhappy  person  ;  and 
He  can  do  the  same  in  your  case.  Come,  sinner,  tied  and  bound  as 
thou  art  with  thy  chains,  and  He  can  not  only  pardon  thee,  but  He 
can  loose  thee  from  the  galling  power  of  sin.  He  can  make  thee 
happy  in  His  service.  What  has  sin  done  for  you  ?  It  has  given 
you  many  an  hour  of  misery,  I  doubt  not.  And  what,  good  has  it 
done  for  you  ?  What  fruit  had  you  then  in  those  things  wherefore 
you  are  now  ashamed  ? 

Wherefore  bring  your  evil  habits,  your  bad  ways,  your  wicked 
hearts — bring  them  all  to  Christ;  and  ask  Him  to  deliver  you  from 
them.  He  can  cleanse  your  soul  from  all  its  inward  filthiness,  and 
.  can  make  you  a  new  creature. 

3.  But  there  is  another  point  here,  to  which  I  must  call  your  at- 
tention.    Something  was  required  in  order  that  the  suffin-er  might  be 
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cured.  Jesus  questioned  •  the  Father  as  to  \n^  faith — if  he  could 
believe  ?  Now,  we  find  faith  specially  referred  to  Avhcn  our  Lord 
performed  His  different  mix-acles.  When  He  cured  the  centurion's 
servant,  mentioned  in  St.  Matt,  viii.,  we  find  Him  specially  noticing 
his  faith — "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  gre&t  faith, 
no,  not  in  Israel."  In  the  next  chapter  we  read  of  His  performing  a 
cure  on  the  woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood.  There  again  He 
says,  "Be  of  good,  comfort,  tliy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  In 
St.  Mark,  x.,  we  have  the  case  of  blind  Bartimeus  receiving  a  cure 
from  Christ,  Avith  these  words,  "  Go  thy  way ;  thy  faith  hath  made 
thee  whole."  And  so  St.  Peter,  when  he  speaks  in  Acts,  iii.  of  having 
restored  a  lame  man  by  Christ's  powei",  says,  "  And  His  name, 
through  faith  in  His  name,  hath  made  this  man  strong  ;  yea,  the 
faith  which  is  hy  Him  hath  given  him  this  perfect  soundness."  Indeed 
it  is  said,  on  one  occasion,  that  "  He  did  not  many  mighty  works 
_  because  of  their  unbelief."  And  St.  Mark  puts  it  still  more  strongly : 
"  He  could  there  do  no  mighty  works  ....  and  He  marvelled  at  their 
unbelief."  Not  that  our  faith  can  give  Jesus  power ;  but  that  faith 
makes  us  willing  to  receive  His  gifts.  Oh!  what  abundant  blessings 
does  He  promise  to  us,  if  we  will  but  believe  and  accept  them  ! 
"  Whatsoever  things  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive 
them,  and  ye  shall  have  them."  And  again,  here  in  our  text,  the 
Lord  says,  "  If,  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth." 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  is  always  best  to  take  Scripture 
literally.  If  Jesus  here  says  "  all  things,"  he  means  it.  In  one 
place  He  says,  "  With  God  all  things  are  possible."  Well  then,  if 
there  is  no  limit  to  God's  power  of  giving,  neither  need  there  be  any 
bounds  to  what  we  may  receive.  Oh,  here  is  comfort  for  us  !  Do 
I  want  grace  ?  There  it  is  for  me.  Am  I  longing  for  pardon  ?  He  is 
ready  to  give  it.  Do  I  need  strength  ?  He  has  it  in  all  abundance 
to  bestow.  Might  we  not  be  far  richer,  and  happier,  and  holier, 
if  our  own  unbelief  did  not  shut  us  out  from  these  blessings  ?  The 
hand  of  Christ  is  open ;  let  us  not  close  it  by  our  cold,  doubting,  faith- 
less hearts.  Remember,  Jesus  here  says,  "  All  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believeth." 

But  some  will  say,  "  Dare  I  go  to  the  Saviour  with  such  a  poor, 
unbelieving  heart  as  mine?"  Look  at  the  case  befoi-e  us.  Had  the 
man  who  pleaded  for  his  child  strong  faith  ?  "  Lord,  I  believe,"  he 
said  ;  "  help  thou  mine  unbelief." 

Here  is  great'  encouragement  for  every  sincere,  but  xoeak  be- 
liever. Jesus  will  not  reject  him.  He  will  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax. 

But  there  were  two  beautiful  features  in  this  man's  faith. 

It  was  a  humble  faith.  He  seemed  to  say,  in  answer  to  our 
Lord's  question,  "I  have  faith — I  do  believe  in  thy  power:  but  my 
faith  is  poor — it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be."  The  worldly,  careless 
man,  fancies  that  his  faith  is  strong  enough — it  does  not  trouble  him. 
But  he  who  really  believes  with  the  heart  will  ever  be  confessing  his 
weakness,  and  continually  mourning  over  it. 

Then,  too,  there  was  a  desire  to  have  it  increased ;  "  Help  thou 
mine  unbelief — help  me  to  put  out  stronger  faith  —  strengthen  me 
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in  tills  my  weakness  —  supply  wliat  is  lacking  in  me,  and  let  not 
my  defect  be  in  the  way  of  this  blessing." 

There  is  another  thing,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  this  case. 
The  man's  faith  was  demanded,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  child. 
Had  the  child  been  older,  or  had  he  been  sound  in  •  mind,  faith 
v/ould  have  been  required  of  him.  But  now  the  father's  faith  is 
enough. 

Here  is  encouragement  to  us  in  bringing  our  children  to  baptism. 
We  bring  them  in  faith,  —  they  cannot  believe  themselves: — but  the 
Lord  mercifully  accepts  them  at  our  hands,  and  gives  them  His 
blessing. 

Lastly,  mark  our  Lord's  words  to  His  disciples  ;  "  This  kind 
goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting."  And  so  with  regard  to 
ourselves,  thei'e  are  some  sins  so  deeply  rooted,  so  firmly  fixed  and 
established  in  us,  that  more  than  ordinary  means  are  needful  to  rid 
us  of -them.  But  if  ye  do  desire  to  shake  them  off,  it  can  be  done  — 
"  All  things,"  remember,  "  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth." 
What  will  not  yield  to  prayer  ? 

And  remember,  too,  Avhatever  your  besetting  sin  is — however 
firm  its  roots  are  — your  heart  must  be  cleared  of  it.  Take  it  again 
and  again  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  beseech  God  in  his  mercy  to 
give  you  power  over  it.  For  without  this  you  can  never  have  a 
moment's  real  happiness  here,  and  you  can  have  no  hope  of  entering 
a  holy  heaven  hereafter. 


''  ^f)e  Bags  of  tije  Peat^  of  mi)  %iiz:' 


AYS  of  my  youth  !  ye  have  glided  away  ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth  !  ye  ai-e  frosted  and  grey ; 
Eyes  of  my  youth  !  your  keen  sight  is  no  more  ; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth  !  ye  are  furrowed  all  o'er  ; 
vStrength  of  my  youth  !  all  thy  vigour  is  gone  ; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth  I  your  gay  visions  are  flown. 

Days  of  my  youth  !  I  wish  not  your  recall ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth  !  I'm  content  ye  should  fall ; 
Eyes  of  my  youth  !  you  much  evil  have  seen  ; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth  !   bathed  in  tears  ye  have  been  ; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth  !  ye  have  led  me  astray  ; 
Streiigtli  of  my  youtli  !  why  lament  thy  decay  ? 

Days  of  my  age  i  ye  will  shortly  be  past ; 
Pains  of  my  age  !  yet  awhile  ye  can  last ; 
Joys  of  my  age  I  in  true  Avisdom's  delight ; 
Eyes  of  my  age  !  be  religion  your  light ; 
Thoughts  of  my  age  !  dread  ye  not  the  cold  sod  ; 
Hopes  of  my  age  !  be  ye  fixed  on  your  God.         Tuckek. 
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LAWS    FOR    LAUGHING, 

^^  ^N  excellent  little  article,  with  the  above  title,  appears  in  the  Monthly 
'^n  ^  Medley  for  September;  and  as  it  is  not  likely  to  meet  the  eyes  of  the 
^^■i!^  great  majority  of  our  readers,  we  will  transcribe  a  portion  of  it,  with 
some  alterations,  for  their  benefit.  Men,  women,  and  children,  are  the  only 
living  creatures  on  earth,  who  can  laugh.  And  since  God  has  given  us  this 
power  to  laugh,  He  must  mean  us  to  laugh  sometimes,  but  we  must  take 
care  not  to  use  this  gift  in  a  wrong  way.  A  few  simple  laws,  therefore,  may 
be  of  use  for  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  this  goodly  gift.  As  a  general  inile, 
laughter  to  be  right  should  neither  give  pain  to  any  other  person,  nor  cause 
sorrow  afterwards  to  ourselves.  He  who  cannot  think  about  the  laughter  of 
yesterday  without  being  sorry  for  it  to-day,  has  been  merrier  than  he  should 
have  been.  In  regard  to  particular  rules  we  mention  as  the  first  law — Do  not 
laugh  at  what  God  says.  Sarah's  son  bore  the  name  of  Isaac,  which  means 
"  laughter  ;"  so  that  his  very  name  should  always  remind  his  mother  of  her 
want  of  faith.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  laugh  at  what  God  says  to  us,  as  He 
speaks  to  us  still  in  His  holy  Book  ;  for  if  we  make  light  of  His  words  and 
ridicule  the  call  he  makes  to  us,  then  He  may  say,  "  I  will  also  laugh  at  your 
calamity,  I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh."     (Prov.  I.,  26.) 

Second  Law. — Do  not  laugh  at  any  joke  that  gets  its  point  from  some 
verse  in  the  Bible.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  make  too  many  of  such 
unseemly  jests,  and  it  is  a  great  misfortune,  if  we  are  told  them.  For  our 
minds  lay  hold  so  strongly  of  whatever  they  ought  to  lose,  that  we  cannot  for- 
get a  single  jest  that  we  have  heard  upon  a  verse,  though  we  can  easily 
forget  all  the  good  lessons  which  we  have  heard  in  a  score  of  sermons  preached 
upon  it.  Even  when  we  hear  the  words  read  in  church,  this  bad  and  depraved 
use  of  them  will  pass  through  our  minds  in  spite  of  ourselves.  And  for  this 
reason  we  ought  never  to  repeat  any  such  jest,  for  by  doing  so  we  may  make 
a  stain  on  the  soul  of  our  companion  which  years  will  not  wipe  away. 

Third  Law. — Do  not  laugh  at  any  thing  that  is  coarse  or  low.  Never  let 
yourself  laugh  at  any  joke  that  you  would  be  ashamed  to  tell  out  before  your 
father  and  mother,  your  brothers  or  sisters,  when  sitting  round  the  fireside  of 
home.  A  laugh  that  you  cannot  share  with  them  is  a  wrong  laugh,  and  one 
that  you  should  not  have  allowed  to  escape  you. 

Fourth  Law. — Do  not  laugh  at  people  ;  especially,  do  not  laugh,  as  some 
do,  at  the  maimed,  or  deformed,  or  the  awkward.  Such  laughter  almost 
always  causes  bitter  pain,  and  it  is  sinful  to  give  causeless  pain  to  a  fellow- 
creature.  Few  are  so  ready  as  to  be  able  to  shake  oflF  the  annoyance,  and 
fewer  still  to  give  the  sharp  reproof  which  Coleridge  once  did.  He  was  an 
ungainly  horseman,  so  much  so,  th&t  people  stared  when  they  met  him.  Once 
he  was  riding  along  the  road,  when  a  man  noticed  him,  and  thinking  to 
make  sport  of  him,  said,  "  I  say,  young  man,  did  you  meet  a  tailor  on  the 
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road  ?" — the  point  of  the  question  being  that  tailors,  like  sailors,  are  not 
thought  to  be  very  good  riders.  "  Yes,"  said  Coleridge,  "  I  did  ;  and  he  told 
me,  if  I  went  a  little  further,  I  should  meet  a  qoose.  The  witli  ng  got  the 
worse  of  the  encounter  and  the  traveller  jogged  on.  Sometimes  a  good- 
humoured  laugh  at  persons'  mistakes  may  be  the  best  way  to  help  them  out 
of  it ;  but  we  must  be  quite  sure  how  they  will  take  it  before  we  run  the  risk 
of  paining  them. 

Fifth  Law. — Do  not  laugh  when  others  near  you  are  in  sorrow  or  in 
trouble.  At  such  times  we  ought  rather  to  "  weep  with  those  that  weep  ;" 
or,  at  any  rate,  we  ought  not  to  let  our  laughter  grate  upon  their  ears, 
and  so  force  them  to  feel  their  trouble  more  from  our  cheerfulness. 

To  these  five  special  laws,  we  add  that  it  is  bad  for  us  to  get  into  the  way 
of  always  looking  at  the  laughable  side  of  things,  for  that  is  a  habit  that 
quickly  grows  upon  us  ;  and  "  it  is  not  good  to  live  in  jest,  since  we  must  die 
in  earnest."  Still  the  Scripture  saith  "  There  is  a  time  to  laugh"  :  and  goo<i 
old  Humphrey  says  truly  "  As  a  new  broom  clears  a«ay  the  dust  and  cobwebs 
of  an  unswept  room,  so  does  a  burst  of  mirth  sweep  away  the  dust  and  cobwebs 
of  a  beclouded  mind.  Cheerfulness  is  to  us,  when  inclined  to  be  care-worn, 
as  a  cool  clear  draught  is  to  the  traveller  ;  it  recruits  our  strength  and  spirits, 
and  we  start  afresh  in  the  path  of  duty  more  able  to  bear  the  toil  of  our 
pilgrimage." 


ST.    JOHN'S    SCHOO  LS. 

?HE  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  following  Sub- 
scriptions and  Donations  towards  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  Schools. 
_  \S\  The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  £10  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Stephens,  m  2s  ;  Mrs.  W. 
'H.  Stephens,  £1  Is  ;  Mr.  Lloyd  Wharton,  £2  ;  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  £2  2s  ;  Mr. 
W.  Thompson,  £2  2s  ;  Mr.  Mewburn,  £1  ;  Mrs.  Mewburn,  £1  ;  Miss  Mew- 
burn,  2s  6d ;  Miss  E.  Mewburn,  2s  6d ;  Black  Boy  Colliery  Company,  £1  5s  3d ; 
Mr.  W.  Child,  £1  Is;  Mr.  R.  Child,  £1  Is;  Mrs.  R. Child,  10s  ;  MissChild,  10s  ; 
Mr.  W.  Wooler,  £1  Is ;  Mrs.  \V.  Wooler,  £1  Is ;  Mr.  J.  Wooler,  £1  Is ;  Mr  Senior, 
£1  Is ;  Capt.  O'Brien,  £1 :  Mr.  Rose,  10s  ;  Mr.  Sonatkin,  10s  ;  Work  Sold, 
8s  id ;  A  Lady  for  the  Sewing,  lOs  :  Mr.  Bryson,  10s ;  Mr.  J.  Bailey,  10s  :  Mr. 
Shutt,  2s  6d  ;  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  6s  ;  Mrs.  George  Thompson,  10s ;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Thompson,  5s  ;  Mr.  Gent,  2s  6d  ;  Mrs.  R.  Middleton,  5s  ;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  5s. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31st,  1860. 
Dr. 

RECEIPTS. 

Subscriptions 
Children's  Pence    ... 
Sunday  School  Treasurer 

Work  Sold 

Balance  due  to  Treasurer 


£ 

35 

23 

2 

0 

3 


17 


65    4    9 


PAYMENTS. 

Master's  Salary 

Mistress     do. 

Sewing  Mistress 

Cleaning     ... 

Coals 

Gas 

Water 

Thornton  and  Bailey 


Or. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

25 

0 

0 

18 

15 

0 

6 

5 

0 

3 

15 

0 

5 

1 

3 

2 

9 

0 

1 

)0 

0 

2 

9 

6 

65    4    9 

Besides  the  amount  of  £3  2s  lOddue  to  the  treasurer,  two  or  three  accounts, 
one  of  them  amounting  to  £11  remains  unpaid  for  want  of  funds,  thus  leavin;:; 
a  deficiency  of  about  £16  upon  the  working  expenses  of  the  Schools  down  ti 
the  end  of  May  last.  Any  donations  or  subscriptions  in  sums  however  small . 
towards  supporting  the  Schools  in  their  infant  state,  will  be  thankfully  received. 
The  want  of  maps  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  but  the  managers  cannot  at  presen ; 
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undertake  any  further  responsibility  till  a  more  widely  extended  support  be 
given  in  answer  to  the  appeals  which  they  may  make  in  the  next  three  or 
four  months. 

Mary  Jane  Stockton   and  Isabella  Clark  have  been  admitted   as  Pupil 
Teachers  to  the  Infant  School. 


ST  .  JOHN'S  CHURCH. 
_T  is  acommon  custom  used  of  all  men,  when  they  intend  to  have  their 
^j^  friends  or  neighbours  to  come  to  their  lx)uses  to  eat  or  drink  with 
^!^  them,  or  to  have  any  solemn  assembly  to  treat  or  talk  of  any  matter, 
they  will  have  their  houses,  which  they  keep  in  continual  reparations,  to  be 
clean  and  fine,  lest  they  should  be  counted  sluttish,  or  little  to  regard  their 
friends  and  neighbours.  How  much  more  then  ought  the  House  of  God, 
which  we  commonly  call  the  Church,  to  be  sufficiently  repaired  in  all  places 
and  to  be  honourably  adorned  and  garnished  and  to  be  kept  clean  and  sweet, 
to  the  comfort  of  the  people  that  shall  resort  thereto."  The  Homily  upon  the 
"  Comely  adorning  of  Churches"  opens  with  the  foregoing  words,  and  we 
commend  them  to  the  Churchwardens  and  gentlemen  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  cleaning  and  comely  adorning  of  our  Church.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  homily,  which  is  an  authorised  expression  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  written  by  our  earl_y  Reformers,  has  mot  with  a  hearty  re- 
sponse in  the  restorative  spirit  that  has  animated  the  Church  People  of 
England  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  following  donations, 
defraying  the  total  expenses,  have  been  received  by  the  Churchwardens — Mr. 
Robert  Thompson,  15s.  ;  Mr,  Richard  Child,  15s. ;  Mr.  John  Buckton,  10s. ; 
Mr.  W-  Thompson,  10s.  ;  Mr.  William  Wooler,  10s.  ;  Mr.  W.  Child,  10s.  ; 
Mr.  Jonathan  Wooler,  10s.  ;  Mr.  W.  N.  Hall,  5s. ;  Mr.  J.  Senior,  5s.  ; 
Anonymous,  5s.  ;  Mr.  J.  Gent,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  Sheppard,  2s.  6d. ;  total,  £5  ;  a 
sum  much  below  the  skill  and  labour  bestowed  by  Mr.  William  Dryden,  in 
the  execution  of  the  work. 


Monthly  Bags  for  the  use  of  women  of  deserving  character  and  in  indi- 
gent circumstances,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Parsonage  ;  or  to  Miss 
Clare,  Infant  School. 

Children's  Frocks  and  Pinafores,  and  articles  of  under-clothing  on  sale, 
at  very  moderate  prices,  in  the  sewing-room,  St.  John's  Schools,  between  Two 
and  Four  o'clock  every  day,  Saturdays  excepted. 

ADDITIONAL    CURATES'    SOCIETY. 

^^j^^f^ROM  a  Summary  of  the  Society's  operations,  it  appears  that  Grants  to 
^'  the  amount  of  £1,460  are  made  in  favour  of  26  Parishes  in  the  Diocese 
of  Durham,  and  that  £960  are  raised  locallj'  to  meet  those  Grants,  thus 
shewing  a  total  expenditure  of  £2,420  in  connection  with  the  Society. 
The  remittance  to  its  Funds  amounted  last  year  to  about  £402,  being  a  decrease 
of  £70  as  compai'ed  with  the  remittance  in  the  preceding  year.  Vigorous 
efibrts,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  Subscribers,  that  the 
extensive  operations  now  being  carried  on  to  meet  the  Religious  wants  of  our 
poor  and  populous  Parishes  may  not  be  diminished  from  want  of  adequate 
support.  On  Sunday,  August  19th,  Collections  were  made  in  aid  of  the  Addi- 
tional Curates'  Fund  at  Dinsdale,  (£7  Is)  ;  at  Sockburn,  (£1  lis  lid)  ;  at  St. 
John's,  Darlington,  (£4 10s  6d),  aud  at  St.  Helen's  Auckland  (£3  8s  6a),  making 
a  total  of  £16  lis  1^.  The  Collection  at  Dinsdale  was  exceedingly  encourag- 
ing ;  and  for  such  Parishes  as  Dinsdale  and  Sockburn,  which  are  exclusively 
agricultural,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  towns  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the 
Home  Missions'  cause. 


A  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Central  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Sept.  4th,  to  receive  a  statement  respecting  the  objects  of  the  Society 
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for  Missions  to  Seamen,  from  its  Travelling  Secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Evans, 
the  late  Curate  of  this  Parish.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Pearson  presided.  Mr  Evans, 
after  combating  several  objections  made  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  which 
was  established  in  1856,  entered  into  a  lengthened  description- of  its  mode  of 
operations  and  enforced  the  strong  claims  which  the  Seamen  of  England  had 
upon  the  sympathies  of  the  religious  community  at  large.  A  collection  was 
made  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Chap.  VI. — (Continued.) 

(Prom  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy  until  our  Lord's  arrived  at  Bethany,  six  days  before 

the  fourth  Passover.) 
Time,  Six  Months.     A.D.  29-30. 


Sec.  30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 
37. 


Sec.    1. 


Parables  of  the  Importunate  Widow,  the  Pharisee  and 

V\x\A\ca.n  (PeroeaJ  ...  ...  ...     Luke  18,   v.  1-14. 

Christ  receives  and  blesses  little  children  (I'er.)         ...        "  v.  15-17. 

The  danger  of  Wealth  fPer.J      ...  ...  ...        "  v.  18-80. 

Christ  predicts  for  the  third  time  his  death  f^Per.J   ...         "  v.  31-34. 

The  ambitious  request  of  James  and  John  (Per.)  . . .  Mark  10,  v.  35-46. 
The  healing   of  Bartimceus  and    another  blind  man ")  Luke  18,  v.  35-43 

(Near  Jericho.)  j  &  Matt.20v.30-34. 
ZacchoBus  a  Publican.  Parableof  theten  pounds  f'JeneAo.^  Luke  19,  v.  1-27. 
Jesus  arrives  at  Bethany,  six  days  before  the  Passover 

and  Mary  anoints  his  feet  (BetJiany)  . . .     John  12,  v.    1-11. 


Capt.  VII. 

(From  Christ's  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  Passover.) 

Time,  Five  Days.     A.D.  30. 
Sunday. — Our  Lord's    public    entry  into  Jerusalem 
(Bethany  and  Jerusalem) 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  foretold,  and  the  Temple 

cleared  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  (Jerus) 
Some  Greeks  at  Jerusalem  desire  to  see  Christ  (Jerus) 
The  object  of  Christ's  Mission  (Jerus) 
Christ  returns  to  Bethany  in  tlie  Evening  ... 
(To  he  continued.) 


Luke  19,  v.  28-40. 

"  V.  41-48. 

John  12,  V.  20-44. 

"  V.  44  to  end. 
Matt.    21,   V.    17. 
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Sept.  16|15th  Sund.  aptee  Tein. 
[Ember  Collect.] 
1  16th  Sund.  aftee  Tein. 


17th  Sund.  aftee  Trin. 


Oct.     7  18th  Sund.  aftee  Tein. 


Morn.    Jer.  35— Matthew  17.     Even.    Jer.  36- 

1  Cor.  1. 
Morn.  Ezek.  2— Matthew  24.     Even.  Exek.  13- 

1  Cor.  8. 
Morn.   Ezek.  14— Mark  3.      Even.    Ezek.  18- 

1  Cor.  15. 

Morn.    Ezek.  20— Mark  10.      Even.    Ezek.  24- 

2  Cor.  6. 


Ig;p°  Divine  Service  at  the  Chapel-of-Ease,  Albert  Hill,  every  Sunday  Evening 
at  Six  o'clock. 

[Notes. — An  Embee  Collect  is  appointed  for  the  first  Sunday  after  the  14th  of 
September ;  and  the  weeks  in  which  the  p]mber  days  fall  are  called  Ember  weeks. 
These  Ember  days  are  certain  days  set  apart  for  beseeching  God's  blessing  upon  those 
who  are  to  be  called  to  any  spiritual  office  and  administration  in  the  Church ;  and  the 
ordinations  are  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  Church  on  the  Sundays  next  following 
these  weeks.  The  Ember  days  are  the  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  after  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  Whit-Sunday,  after  the  14th  of  September,  and  after  the 
13th  of  December.  Three  or  four  derivations  are  given  for  the  word  "Ember  ;"  but 
its  most  probable  origin  is  the  Saxon  "  Embryne,"  meaning  a  circuit,  course  or  cycle, 
because  these  days  return  at  stated  periods. 
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T.iK  M-ir.Tvr.  3  EI'.:: 


LITTLE  bark  was  floating  down  a  stream  — 

A  broad,  calm  sti-eam ;  the  moon  Avas  high  in  heaven, 

And  kiss'd  the  -svaier  with  her  pure,  cool  beam, 
As  it  lay  sleeping,  like  a  child  forgiven 

Some  little  fault,  who  on  its  parent's  breast 

Pillows  it  head,  and  sobs  itself  to  rest. 

And  in  that  boat  were  three,  —  a  wild  old  man, 

A  lovely  maiden,  and  a  gentle  boy : 
Nothing  they  said,  and  though  each  clicek  Avas  wau, 

Their  eyes  were  gleaming  with  unearthly  joy  : 
Their  hands  were  clasp'd,  as  if  in  silent  prayer, — 
They  communed  with  their  heavenly  Father  there  ! 
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The  mighty  river  flowing  slowly  on, — 

The  death-like  calm, — the  blue  and  cloudless  sky,- 
Nothing  bespeak  of  violence  or  wrong, 

Nor  the  soft  brightness  of  the  maid's  blue  eye  j 
Yet  'tis  their  blessed,  angel-envied  doom. 
To  win  the  crown  and  palnj  of  martyrdom ! 

For  they  are  followers  of  Him  who  bore 

For  them,  for  all,  man's  bitter  curse  and  pain ; 

For  this,  without  a  sail,  or  helm,  or  oar, 
Must  they  be  drifted  onward  to  the  main, 

Condemn'd  to  perish  on  the  far-off  wave. 

Without  one  friend  to  sympathize  or  save ! 


Five  days  have  pass'd,  and  still  the  victims  live, — 
Feeble  and  speechless  in  the  dark  they  lie. 

Famish'd  and  parch'd,  and  yet  they  do  not  grieve. 
Nor  feel  the  throb  of  thrilling  agony  ! 

Their  thoughts  are  anchor'd  on  eternal  things, — 

Their  friend  and  guardian  is  the  King  of  kings. 

The  tempest  bursts !  Upon  the  murky  deep 
That  small  boat  tosses  wildly  to  and  fro, — 

Now  mounting  upwards  on  the  watery  steep. 
Now  plunging  'mid  the  coral  rocks  below : 

It  strikes  !  the  Martyrs'  earthly  ties  are  riven, 

And  their  freed  spirits  soar  away  to  heaven ! 

'Tis  early  morn, — a  flock  of  rosy  light 

Is  streaming  through  the  portals  of  the  east, 

Chasing  away  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
Eousing  the  skylark  in  her  lowly  nest ; 

The  wind  is  hush'd ;  the  fearful  storm  is  o'er. 

And  the  spent  billow  faintly  leaves  tlie  shore. 

A  corpse  is  lying  on  the  shell-strew'd  strand, 
Thrown  there  and  left  by  the  retiring  tide, — 

An  ebon  cross  is  in  his  fast -closed  hand^ 

Bless'd  emblem  of  the  faith  for  which  he  died, — 

And  on  his  breast  is  bound  a  parchment  scroll, 

God's  gracious  message  to  man's  sin-stain'd  soul. 

And  half-clad  men  and  boys  are  standing  by, 
Who  mourn  the  stripling's  melancholy  fate, — 

Their"  laces  beam  with  holy  charity. 

Though  rude  their  speech  and  all  uncouth  their  gait 

But  much  they  fear  to  touch  the  sacred  Book, 

Nor  dare  on  its  anystcrious  signs  to  look. 
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A  time-worn  seer,  -whose  wliitc  iiud  scanty  luiir. 
And  lioary  beard,  as  by  the  Avest  wind  stirr'd, 

Play'd  with  tlie  soft  and  fragrance-breathing  air, 
Their  simple  talk  and  exclamations  heard ; 

Smiling,  —  for  he  was  wiser  than  the  rest, — 

He  took  the  roll  from  oiF  the  martyr's  breast. 

He  reads,  he  weeps  I  —  ah,  whence  that  big  round  tear  ? 

The  light  is  gushing  o'er  his  thoughtful  soul ; 
The  patriarch  bends  his  knee  in  childlike  prayer, 

And  knows  the  truth  and  yields  to  its  control, — 
And  bids  his  pagan  brothers  seek  above 
Another  Deity,  Who  rules  by  love  ! 

O  God,  how  wondrous  are  Thy  ways  !  the  blood 
Of  faithful  martyrs  is  Thy  church's  seed ; 

Fi'om  out  of  evil  Thou  derivest  good — 

The  savage  tribes  receive  the  Christian's  creed ; 

The  Britons  bow  their  proud  will  in  the  du:;t: 

O  God !  the  Britons  in  Thy  mercy  trust ! 


E  Nigljt  oriul)  \\\  a  ilTounttP  Uillage. 

COUNTRY  village  as  known  from  imagination  by  a  poet, 
and  a  country  village  as  it  exists  in  real  life,  are  two  very 
different  places.  So  I  have  discovered  from  living  in  a 
real  country  village  for  a  considerable  period  of  my  life, 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  which  I  have  been  the  clergy- 
man of  the  one  in  which  I  now  reside. 

My  present  parish  consists  of  a  pretty  cluster  of  cottages,  with  the 
usual  thatched  roof,  and  surrounded  by  tall  elm-trees.  La  the  day- 
time, when  the  men  and  boys  are  about  at  work,  and  the  children  at 
school,  when  nothing  is  stirring  but  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys, 
and  nothing  heard  but  the  sounds  one  reads  of  in  a  pastoral,  a  passing 
traveller  might  people  it,  in  his  fancy,  with  Corydons  and  Phyllises. 
But  of  a  winter's  night,  especially  when  the  moon  was  light,  and  the 
Corydons  took  to  rough  sports  in  the  open  street  (as  it  is  called),  he 
would  hear  most  unpoetical  sounds  and  see  most  unpoetical  behaviour. 
In  fact,  the  exceeding  roughness  and  rudeness  of  the  male  population 
of  a  village,  between  the  ages  of  about  fourteen  and  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  is  a  well-known  subject  of  complaint  amongst  all  who  are 
interested  in  our  rural  districts.  They  are,  in  general,  thorough 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  They  are  too  old  for  home  restraint  and 
discipline  — which  ceases  (what  little  of  it  is  practised  at  all)  -with 
the  labouring  classes  at  a  very  early  age.  They  left  school  at  about 
eight,  and  their  mental  faculties  are,  therefore,  very  uncultivated,  and 
having  a  certain  amount  of  strength  and  animal  spirits  left  to  expend 
when  they  come  home  at  night  from  work,  they  cither  go  to  fhe 
public-house  and  become  more  or  less  sots,  or  at  the  best  are  noisy 
and  mischievous  from  sheer  want  of  something  to  do. 
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In  summer-time  this  amount  of  extra  steam  requiring  to  be  let  off 
is  less  miscliievous,  because  it  finds  proper  safety-valves  in  the 
cricket-field  and  in  the  allotment-grounds :  but  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  difference  of  having  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  boys  of  various 
ages,  from  about  twelve  or  fourteen  upwards,  cheerily  and  healthily 
employed  in  lawful  games  by  daylight,  with  their  elders  and  friends 
from  time  to  time  looking  on,  and  the  same  number  wandering  about 
by  dark  in  gangs,  like  the  Mohawks  of  the  Spectator'a  times  in  the 
unlit  streets  of  London. 

Every  thoughtful  and  active  clergyman,  therefore,  of  a  country 
village  has  had  the  question  repeatedly  forced  home  upon  his  mind : 
"  What  can  I  do  for  and  with  these  fellows  to  make  them  less  a  nui- 
sance to  their  neighbours,  and  to  do  a  little  good  to  themselves  ?"  In 
the  ten  years  that  I  have  been  here,  this  question  has  over  and  over 
again  recurred  to  me,  and  not  Avithout  its  setting  me  upon  making 
attempts  in  all  the  usual  directions.  Of  course  during  all  that  time 
I  have  had  a  night  school,  but  with  no  other  result,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, than  that  of  getting  the  few  steady  ones  to  attend,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  fell  off"  as  they  learned  to  write  —  the  one  thing  which 
country  boys  and  girls  are  always  anxious  to  learn.  I  have  also,  for 
several  seasons,  had  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  different  friends 
on  pleasant  subjects ;  but  although  the  audiences  Avere  very  large, 
and  the  lectures  listened  to  with  interest,  and  although  all  these 
means  must  have  a  leavening  influence,  still  this  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  perceptible  bearing  upon  the  special  "  rough  lot."  It  did  not 
sufficiently  occupy  their  time. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  determined  last  September,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  winter  campaign,  to  try  a  different  plan,  and 
to  establish  — ''  A  Free-and-Easy  Night  Chih." 

A  written  notice  Avas  pasted  against  the  barn  wall  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  Avhich  performs  the  useful  part  of  being  our  public  adver- 
tiser, to  the  following  efi'ect :  — • "  A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
School-room  on  Thursday  evening,  September  22d,  at  7*30,  to  talk 
about  opening  the  School-room  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  in 
the  village  during  the  winter  months.  The  attendance  of  men  and 
boys  is  requested." 

Having  explained  my  views  to  two  or  three  of  the  leaders  amongst 
the  young  men,  Ave  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  good  meeting,  and  of 
the  very  sort  that  I  wanted  to  get.  There  were  from  tAventy-five  to 
thirty  present,  when  I  took  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  as  the 
school-room  was  built  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  village  and  not  for 
my  convenience,  I  looked  upon  myself  as  the  trustee  of  the  building 
for  their  advantage,  and  that  I  AA'ould  hand  over  to  them  the  room  for 
such  nights  during  the  Avinter  as  I  myself  should  not  require  it  for 
public  purposes,  i.  e.  for  four  nights  during  the  Aveek ;  the  sole  re- 
strictions I  should  place  upon  them  being,  that  they  should  not  injure 
the  property  nor  use  it  for  such  purposes  as  I  should  disapprove  — 
that  I  should  look  to  them  to  be  the  preservers  of  order  and  of  the 
pubhc  property  —  and  that  I  felt  assured  that  I  could  trust  them  to 
do  this.  I  offered  to  find  firing  and  lights,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
difficulty  on  this  score.  The  Avages  of  our  labourers  are  small,  and 
therefore  I  felt  it  Avould  be  unwise  to  charge  any  price  —  at  any  rate 
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in  the  first  instance  —  before  I  had  created  a  to^^e  for  the  article. 
Whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  free-and-easy  appearance  of  the 
whole  thing,  and  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  constraint  over  them  or 
not,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  proposal  was  evidently  relished  from  the 
first  moment.  I  rather  think  that  it  teas  this  absence  of  the  "  driving 
system"  which  made  it  take  ;  for,  meeting  an  ^old  man  of  the  old 
school  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  said  to  me,  with  his  eyebrows 
arched  more  than  usual  (and  they  are  habitually  very  much  arched, 
I  suppose  at  the  degenerate  ways  of  modern  times),  "  I  hear,  sir,  that 
the  boys  are  to  do  what  they  like  in  the  school  these  winter  even- 
ings." '•'  Well,  Master  H.,"  said  I,  "  haven't  they  been  doing  what 
they  like  for  these  many  years  outside  the  school-room  ?  and  isn't  it 
worth  while  for  once  in  a  way  to  try  what  they  will  do  inside  it  ? 
Who  Icnows  but  they  may  be  quieter  and  better  behaved  ?" 

The  old  man  has  been  a  schoolmaster  in  some  remote  ages  of  the 
past,  and,  by  the  looks  of  him  now,  I  should  think  a  disciplinarian  of 
the  old  school ;  and  so,  with  that  tone  of  humility  which  a  person 
adopts  who  feels  greatly  your  superior,  but  dare  not  say  so,  he  walked 
off",  sapng,  in  a  deliberate  and  oracular  way,  '*'  I  don't  understand  it, 
sir.     I  don't  understand  it  at  all." 

But  the  boys  did  understand  it,  and  when  we  closed  the  room, 
after  a  season  of  twenty-four  weeks,  we  found  that  we  had  had  an 
average  of  twenty-four  j)resent  a-night  for  the  two  hours  during 
which  the  room  has  been  open.  Numerically,  therefore,  the  success 
has  been  far  greater  than  I  expected.  In  talking  over  the  plan,  when 
the  room  was  first  opened  for  this  purpose,  a  valued  friend  and  fellow- 
workman  with  me  in  schemes  of  this  nature,  agreed  with  me  in 
thinking  that  an  average  of  ten  or  twelve  through  the  season  might 
be  considered  a  success. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  country  villages  and  the  extreme 
difficulties  of  '-'getting  the  people  in  them  out  of  their  old  ways" 
(especially  that  more  unmanageable  part  of  the  community  for  whose 
benefit,  almost  exclusively,  this  Night  Club  was  instituted),  our  suc- 
cess itself  may  seem  no  great  thing  after  all ;  but  I  have  learned  not 
to  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  and  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
most  lasting  influences  are  those  that  begin  slowly  and  quietly,  and 
proceed  without  fuss  or  noise,  working  no  faster  or  farther  than  the 
leavening  spirit  can  reach,  but  working  therefore  with  inevitable 
power  of  increase  from  the  reproductive  nature  of  the  life  that  is  in 
them.  Therefore,  it  was  not  for  the  numerical  success  of  our  little 
village  Night  Club  that  I  was  chiefly  anxious.  To  find  some  eight 
or  ten  boys  or  young  men  who,  night  after  night,  during  the  long 
winter  nights,  would  lift  themselves  so  far  above  the  habits  of  their 
class  as  to  read  in  the  village  school-room,  to  play  a  quiet  game, 
or  even  to  sit  round  the  fire  and  talk,  would  have  been  to  sow  a  seed 
that  nmst  bear  fruit  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  public-house 
and  the  night-brawling  gang.  The  sower  might  go  bis  Tvaj  after 
having  sown  this  seed,  assured  that  SG?ne  fruit  vvGuld  eome  up. 

But  the  success  (such  as  it  Has  been)  of  our  Night  Club,  I  attri- 
bute to  one  cause  chiefly,  and  that  is,  the  absence  of  the  authoritative 
element.  "  The  boys  were  to  do  what  they  liked,"  as  old  jMaster  H. 
said;  and  so  being  troublesome  at  once  lost  full  half  its  zest.     They 
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came  themselves  of  a  night  for  the  keys  of  the  school-room  to  my 
house,  opened  the  room,  lit  the  candles  and  the  fire,  when  it  hap- 
pened to  be  out,  got  out  from  the  cupboards  all  the  means  of  enter- 
tainment provided  for  them,  and  at  the  regular  time  closed  the  school, 
carefully  putting  by  all  the  things  entirely  of  their  own  accord. 

I  myself  attended  the  greater  part  of  the  nights  in  the  winter  ; 
but  I  attended  as  one  of  them.  I  looked  upon  the  room  as  theirs  for 
the  time  being.  If  a  little  roughness  went  on,  I  took  no  notice  of 
it.  I  do  not  suppose  I  spoke  three  times  during  the  six  months  by 
way  of  exercising  the  slightest  authority.  My  province  was  to  watch 
carefully  the  bent  and  inclination  of  their  mind,  and  quietly  to  pro- 
vide what  would  naturally  and  easily  keep  them  quiet  and  interest 
them.  And  this  was  a  point  upon  which  I  really  was  very  much  at 
sea  myself. 

About  four  or  five  years  ago  I  started  a  nearly  similar  institu- 
tion, but  it  fell  almost  stiU-born.  I  then  found  candles,  firing,  books, 
and  newspapers,  and  charged  one  penny  a-Aveek  to  pay  for'' the  ex- 
penses of  lighting,  &c.  (or  rather  to  go  toAvards  them);  but  there  was 
a  very  small  attendance  of  steady  men,  and  in  about  a  fortnight, 
after  a  rough  night  or  two,  even  they  ceased  to  come.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  the  quiet,  steady  married  men  that  one  wants  to  get,  drawing 
them  out  of  their  homes,  but  the  rough  fellows  who  Avill  not  stop  a1 
home.  So  I  had  to  find  out  what  would  take  with  them,  that  my 
position  as  their  minister  could  allow  me  to  sanction.  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  let  down  the  longest  ladder  of  junction  between  us  that 
my  conscience  would  permit.  I  therefore  introduced  into  the  club- 
room,  besides  two  daily  penny  papers,  and  other  papers  and  publica- 
tions, various  games,  viz.  dominoes,  draughts,  shepherds'  chess,  and 
regular  chess.  I  say,  I  was  at  sea  myself  when  I  first  began  as  to 
what  would  interest  them ;  and  very  much  surprised  I  have  been  to 
find  that,  though  each  of  the  other  games  has  had  its  friends  from 
time  to  time,  the  favourite  pre-eminently  has  been  chess. 

I  find  an  entry  in  my  diary,  on  the  second  night  of  the  Club 
being  open,  "  the  pieces  knocked  down  continually  with  their  hands;" 
but  now,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  they  not  only  play  neatly,  and  sit 
quietly  for  an  hour  over  a  game,  but  are  quite  expert  players.  We 
have  three  sets  of  chess-men,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever 
seen  one  of  them  not  in  use;  and  if  I  could  have  afibrded  to  double 
the  number  of  sets,  I  think  they  would  seldom  have  been  unoccu- 
pied. At  first,  being  anxious  to  study  economy,  I  bought  a  set  of 
very  neat  wooden  chess-men.  The  two  other  sets  were  bone,  and 
coloured  red  and  white;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
wooden  chess-men  were  ?ieve?'  used.  I  suspeQted  why,  and  had  them 
exchanged  for  a  bone  set  coloured  red  and  white.  These,  from  the 
first  night  they  were  brought  in,  were  never  out  of  use. 
_  Out  of  the  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  who  would  sometimes  be 
m  the  room  together,  they  generally  all  found  some  employment ; 
some  played  games,  some  looked  on  very  much  interested  when  a 
sharply-contested  game  of  chess  was  being  played;  while  some  few 
came  lor  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  news,  as  regularly  as  a  half-pay 
ofhcer  in  a  country  town  would  look  into  the  subscription  news-room. 
The  only  times  when  there  seemed  any  danger  of  the  natural  rou"-h- 
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ness  coming  out  were  when  they  were  seated,  a  number  of  them 
together,  round  the  fire  doing  nothing.  The  great  object,  therefore, 
was  to  give  them  all  something  to  occupy  them,  and  this  was  accom- 
plished by  the  providing  of  various  games,  some  of  a  very  simple 
description.  I  might  here  mention,  that  even  grown-up  men  were 
much  interested  by  puzzles  such  as  children  put  together ;  and  I  have 
seen  six  or  eight  (two  or  three  out  of  the  number  being  men)  em- 
ployed for  ^upwards  of  an  hour  in  arranging  the  various  pieces.  At 
different  times  they  have  had  four  such  puzzles.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  the  only  thing  missing  was  one  piece  belonging  to  one  of  the 
sets  of  chess-men.  In  arranging  the  room  from  the  first  for  their 
accommodation,  I  carried  out  the  principle  of  an  ordinary  club-room, 
and  put  three  or  four  small  tables  in  different  parts  of  the  room, 
round  which  separate  groups  might  form. 

In  a  short  paper  I  can  only  give  a  general  outline  of  our  winter's 
campaign ;  but  for  a  certain  time  a  singing  class,  conducted  by  them- 
selves, flourished  and  was  popular.  Also,  in  one  part  of  the  school- 
room, which,  during  class-time,  was  portioned  off  by  a  curtain,  the 
ordinary  night-school  was  conducted  for  three  nights  out  of  the  four  ; 
and  on  the  fourth  myself,  or  the  same  friend  to  whom  I  have  before 
alluded,  occasionally  gave  a  lecture  on  some  very  easy  and  familiar 
subject.  The  most  popular  lecture,  perhaps,  of  the  season  was  on 
"  Rats."  The  subject  was  of  such  importance  that  it  could  only  be 
done  justice  to  in  two  lectures.  The  character  of  a  "  Free-and-Easy  " 
was  maintained  throughout,  and  the  audience  was  invited  to  ask 
questions  during  the  lectures,  or  to  tender  information.  As  I  was  a 
theorist  in  the  matter  of  rats,  and  my  audience  consisted  of  farmers' 
men  and  boys,  who  had  considerable  practical  acquaintance  with 
them,  I  Avas  obliged  to  be  careful  how  I  got  up  my  subject.  The 
only  thing  I  was  really  afraid  of  was,  that  (the  subject  being  known 
beforehand,)  a  regular  professional  rat-catcher  might  have  been  in- 
troduced as  a  friend  of  some  member  of  my  "  Free-and-Easy,"  when 
I  should  have  been  an  imprudent  man  if  I  had  not  felt  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  such  superior  knowledge.  Perhaps  I  should  have  been 
buoyed  up  by  the  feeling  that  knowledge  ever  makes  more  allowance 
than  ignorance,  knowing  that  it  can  afford  to  do  so.  But  the  dreaded 
critic  never  came — to  my  relief!  Nor  did  we,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  entirely  neglect  a  little  attention  to  other  subjects.  A  kind 
scientific  friend  lent  me  an  excellent  telescope,  and  on  a  clear  night 
we  occasionally  had  a  look  at  the  moon,  and  at  Jupiter  with  his 
satellites,  and  also  at  Saturn  and  Venus.  A  lecture  on  the  Heavenly 
Bodies  belonging  to  our  own  system,  simply  stating  the  main  features, 
distances  and  sizes,  and  some  few  well-known  facts,  was  thus  plea- 
santly illustrated.  So  that,  my  friend  Master  H.,  although  the  boys 
did  what  they  liked  all  through  the  winter  nights  (for  not  the  slightest 
constraint  was  put  upon  them  ;  they  came  or  stopped  away,  read, 
played,  or  sat  still  and  did  nothing,  just  as  they  pleased),  what  they 
did  like  was  to  leave  the  village  quiet  and  peaceable  all  through  the 
long  winter  nights — so  much  so,  that  the  policeman,  who  has  been  for 

years  on  our  beat,  said  to  me,  "  My  work  is  gone,  sir,  in  G .     I 

don't  know  why  it  is,  but  there  is  wonderful  quietness.")  What  they 
did  like  to  do  was,  to  leave  their  neighbours'  gates  hanging  on  their 
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liinges,  instead  of  putting  them  into  the  viUage  pond,  or  on  the  top 
of  the  iron  fencing  outside  the  school-room ;  what  they  did  like  to 
do  was,  to  attend  the  night  school  in  twice  the  numbers  they  have 
ever  attended  it  before,  to  sit  as  orderly  as  any  gentlemen  for  two 
houi's  a-night  (without  one  oath  or  bad  word  that  I  have  heard,  or 
others,  all  the  time),  to  attend  the  lectures,  to  play  at  chess,  and  other 
games,  to  star-gaze  a  little  bit,  and  to  make  every  single  inhabitant 
of  the  village  say,  "  There  never  was  a  better  thing  for  our  village  than 
the  Night  Club."  That  is  what,  when  left  to  their  liking,  and  gently 
and  quietly  helped,  our  village  boys  did  like  to  do,  Friend  H. 

One  question  caused  me  a  little  perplexity,  and  that  was  what  to 
do  about  "smoking"  in  our  Night  Club.  I  decided,  after  much 
reflection,  to  trust  boldly  to  the  principle  to  which  I  had  com- 
mitted myself,  and  leave  it  to  the  lads  themselves.  The  result  justi- 
fied my  confidence.  Now  and  then,  at  distant  intervals,  a  pipe  would 
be  lit  and  smoked,  but  these  exceptions  were  very  rare.  A  double 
benefit  was  thereby  gained.  The  exceptions  showed  the  thorough 
freedom  allowed.  The  abstinence  from  what  with  most  of  them  is' a 
regular  indulgence,  both  showed  and  exercised  self-restraint  of  the 
most  wholesome  kind,  that  caused  by  a  voluntary  and  respectful 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  others.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  now 
and  then  a  pleasant  and  general  chat  arose  on  points  touching  closely 
on  the  labourer's  character  and  habits  —  such  as  smoking,  beer- 
drinking.  Penny  Banks,  &c. ;  and  what  I  felt  when  sitting  on'a  bench 
by  their  side,  and  hearing  their  free  and  unlettered  expressions,  was, 
that  they  were  got  nearer  to  in  that  Avay,  as  touching  these  points, 
than  could  have  been  effected  by  the  most  able  and  convincing  sermon. 
Man  was  speaking  to  man,  and  friend  taking  counsel  with  fi°iend. 

The  writer  of  this  little  account  of  a  Village  Night  Club  makes  no 
pretension  to  any  discovery.  He  has  only  done  one  winter  what  he 
has  failed  to  do  for  nine  winters  before  it,  and  he  might  fail  the  next, 
should  he  live  to  see  it,  even  in  the  same  scheme.  But  he  seems  to 
have  got  a  further  insight  into  one  truth,  which  he  has  been  slowly, 
too  slowly,  learning  for  years  past,  viz.  that  power  over  the  human 
heart  depends  far  more  upon  influence  than  authority,  and  that  he 
has  much  to  learn  from  them  patiently  and  humbly,  who  would  teach 
even  the  rudest.  Winter  evenings  spent  as  the  writer  has  described 
are  only  a  step  to  better  things.     But  are  they  not  a  step  to  them  ? 

There  is  a  common  platform  of  humanity  in  human  sympathies 
and  kindness,  on  which  (in  some  such  ways  as  I  have  been  describing) 
the  most  gifted  minister  may  meet  the  rudest  of  his  flock,  I  say 
boldly,  to  their  mutual  benefit,  and  where  each  may  learn  to  know 
and  respect  and  love  the  other  better.  And  when  by  patient,  personal, 
and  loving  contact,  on  some  such  common  ground,  he  has  slowly  won 
their  confidence  and  earned  the  position  of  their  friend,  will  he  speak 
Avith  less  power  from  the  pulpit,  speaking  from  the  heart  to  those  who 
are  listening  with  the  heart— no  longer  the  paid  teacher  of  theology, 
but  the  living  counsellor  and  guide  that  no  money  could  hire  ?  5r, 
in  the  hours  of  health,  and  much  more,  therefore,  of  sickness,  trouble' 
and  bereavement,  will  the  step  of  the  minister  of  Christ  be  less  wel- 
come, or  less  reverenced,  as  he  lifts  the  latch  of  the  cottage-door, 
because  he  comes  in  the  character  of  the  familiar  friend  ? i.  c.  w. 


Floivers  of  the  Jlontlis. 


"ILD  Sage,  Aviiich  grows,  though  not  very  abundantly,  in  Kent 
and  other  parts  of  England,  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
garden  herb  of  the  same  name,  but  on  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  in  all  important  points  the  two  plants  resemble  each  other 
closftlj.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  French 
word  sage,  wise,  from  an  old  notion  that  the  use 
of  this  herb  strengthened  the  memory.  Sage 
seems  to  have  been  noticed  by  very  old  herb- 
alists ;  Pliny  the  Naturalist 
who  met  his  death  by  ap- 
proaching too  near  the  volcano 
Vesuvius  during  the  terrific 
eruption  which  overwhelmed 
the  cities  of  Horculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  a.d.  79,  praises  it  for  its 
virtue  in  curing  the  "stings" 
of  serpents  ;  and  Dios^ 
corides,  the  physician  of 
the  infamous  Cleopatra, 
queen  of  Egypt,  says 
that,  "  eaten'as  a  sallet, 
it  is  profitable  for  such 
as  are  dull  and  drowsie." 
The  Chinese  prefer 
the  flavour  of  Sage  to 
that  of  tea,  and  think 
it  extraordinary  that 
the  English  should 
travel  so  far  to  get 
tea,  when  they  can 
grow  sage  in  their 
own  country.  In  1610, 
the  Dutch  merchant 
who  first  introduced 
tea  into  Europe,  ob- 
tained it  from  the  Chi- 
nese by  [exchanging  for 
it  dried  leaves  of  Sage, 
calling  it  "  the  wonderful  European  herb,"  and  attributing  to  it  mira- 
culous virtues.  In  the  present  time  large  quantities  of  Sage-leaves, 
dried  like  tea,  are  annually  exported  by  the  Dutch  to  China,  for  every 
pound  of  which  they  are  allowed  in  exchange  four  pounds  of  tea ! 

K.  B, 
Q   O 
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BY  ALFRED  GATTY,  M,A.,  VICAR  OF  ECCLESFIELD. 

T  was  on  or  about  the  21st  of  January,  1860,  and  between 
the  hours  of  five  and  six  p.m.,  that  I  was  passing  through 
the  darkened  hall  of  my  vicarage  house,  and  heard  some 
one  knocking  with  his  knuckles  at  the  outer  porch  door, 
which  had  been  left  ajar.  I  went  forward  to  ascertain 
who  this  visitor  was,  and  found  a  young  man  standing  in  the  dark 
cold  evening,  who  modestly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  me. 
He  was  evidently  a  petitioner,  but  not  for  money  pas  his  manner  was 
totally  devoid  of  that  insinuating  boldness  which  generally  accom- 
panies a  request  to  be  "  relieved."  We  entered  the  house  together, 
and,  with  some  hesitation,  he  told  me  that  he  had  written  some 
verses,  which  he  wished  me  to  look  at,  and  to  give  him  my  candid 
opinion  of  their  value. 

I  wai'ned  him  at  once,  that  I  should  probably  award  more  con- 
demnation than  praise — that  poetry  was  the  most  difiicult  of  all 
literature,  whilst  mere  rhyming  was  the  easiest ;  and  that  if  he  con- 
templated leaving  his  trade,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  seeking 
a  livelihood  by  his  pen,  he  would  certainly  get  no  encouragement 
from  me. 

He  maintained,  however,  that  he  had  no  such  intention  —  not 
even  an  expectation  of  ever  seeing  any  of  his  verses  in  print  —  but 
that  he  should  like  my  opinion  of  what  he  had  written,  and  that  I 
could  not  give  it  too  freely.  In  fact,  he  sought  a  little  sympathy 
from  a  person  of  education ;  and  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  as  to  his 
opportunities  of  reading,  &c.,  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  been  at 
school  more  than  five  months  in  his  life ;  and  that  his  occupation  was 
that  of  a  file-cutter,  at  a  distant  spot  which  I  well  knew,  situated 
among  hills  and  moors,  and  where  a  romantic  tributary  of  the  Don 
pours  its  peat-stained  waters  over  rocks  and  through  wooded  dell 
scenery.  I  parted  with  my  interesting  visitor  on  the  understanding 
that  we  should  meet  again  —  I  assumed  by  his  seeking  me  —  when  I 
would  deliver  an  honest  judgment  on  the  MS.  volume  which  he  left 
in  my  hands. 

On  sitting  down  to  look  over  my  file-cutter  poet's  lucubrations,  I 
found  the  following  enclosed  note  to  myself :  "  Dear  vSir, — The  com- 
poser of  these  trifles,  knowing  your  good  taste  for  poetry,  asks  pardon 
for  intruding  upon  your  attention  something  of  his  own  production. 
He  depends  upon  your  kindness  for  the  favour  of  your  perusal  and 
opinion.  I  remain,  your  obedient  humble  servant,  H.  W."  I  will  at 
present  suppress  the  name.  The  collection  of  poems  was  entitled 
"  Country  Rhymes,"  the  motto  of  it, — 

' '  With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end ; 
My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise !  " — Burns. 

The  Preface,  at  any  rate,  Avas  touching : — "  The  contents  of  this  little 
book  are  the  productions  of  a  youthful  mind,  which  is  but  rudely 
formed.  Bred  in  the  working  class  of  society,  the  most  mono'^onous 
labour  is  mine,  which,  from  being  monotonous,  is  wearisomo  ;  but  at 
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the  same  time  I  do  not  murmur.  Yet  to  prevent  my  life  from  being 
altogether  wearisome,  by  living  one  day  exactly  tlie  same  as  I  have 
lived  another,  rendering  day  and  night  alike  laborious  —  struggling 
for  nothing  but  merely  a  living  for  the  body,  which  is  the  calling  of 
dogs  —  I  have  always  sought  that  leisure  wherein  I  could  feed  my 
mind  and  diversify  my  days ;  and  have  spent  it  among  the  rugged 
footpaths,  the  old  grass  lanes,  and  the  moorland  sheep-tracks  of  my 
native  hills.  These  paths  have  led  me  to  beautiful  and  various 
scenery  in  the  aspect  of  all  weathers,  and  occasionally  to  the  rustic 
dwellings  of  men ;  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  created  by  such 
enjoyments  I  have  tried  to  express  in  a  few  simply  descriptive  verses, 
which  are  the  present  collection,  and  which  I  offer  as  an  humble 
tribute  of  regard  to  my  native  spot. 

"  I  express  the  deep  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  blessings  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  more  efficient  works  of  others  ;  for  I  owe  it  to  their 
superior  labours  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  many  an  hour  happy, 
which,  without  them,  would  have  been,  if  not  miserably,  very  poorly 
spent ;  and  I  feel  and  say  with  Wordsworth, — 

"  Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares  ; 
The  poets — who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  ti-uth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  ! 
Oh,  might  my  name  be  number'd  among  theirs, 
Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days  !  " 

Pleased  with  my  friend  so  far,  I  followed  Southey's  example, 
when  he  received  "  Attempts  in  Verse,  by  John  Jones,  an  Old  Ser- 
vant," and  began  to  read  aloud  his  verses  to  my  Avife  and  daughters 
—  gentle  critics,  whose  delicate  sense  would,  I  thought,  discover  more 
quickly  than  I  could  whatever  merit  lurked  in  the  rough  sketches  of 
my  young  poet.  Whether,  hoAvevei%  they  were  just  then  spoiled  for 
any  lower  "  attempts "  by  the  sublime  muse  of  our  laureate,  with 
whom  they  had  lately  been  soaring;  or  whether  the  touch  of  melan- 
choly expx'essed  in  the  prefatory  aspirations  after  fame  disinclined 
them  to  encourage  this  humble  versifier,  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  was  certainly  his  most  tolerant  critic. 

And  now,  having  removed  all  the  responsibility  of  judgment  to 
my  own  shoulders,  and  warned  the  reader  not  to  be  thinking  of  Ten- 
nyson, or  Wordsworth,  or  Burns,  or  any  other  acknowledged  poet ; 
and  begging  he  Avill  remember  that  the  quotations  are  from  the  pen 
of  a  young  man  about  twenty  year^  of  age,  who  has  never  been  more 
than  five  months  at  any  school ;  and  whose  daily  employment, 
amongst  rough  fellow-workers,  has  been  to  sit  for  many  hours  in  a 
little  workshop,  with  the  tame  robin  perched  on  the  window-sill,  as 
his  most  genial  companion,  I  will  venture  to  extract  some  passages 
which  strike  me  as  more  true  to  nature  than  the  pictures  in  many  a 
widely-read  novel  of  the  present  day,  in  which  peers  are  painted  like 
their  own  butlers,  and  countesses  are  sketched  from  the  belles  of  the 
casino.  Let  the  reader  turn  away  from  such  trash,  which  is  always 
now  to  be  found  crowded  on  our  railway  book-stalls,  and  let  him 
peruse  this  very  simple  — 
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ANNE'S  LAMENTATION, 


'Twas  afternoon, 
The  day  was  hot, 
No  zephyr  waved  the  corn,  nor  could 
A  breath  of  air  be  got. 

The  sky  was  hazy, 

The  dim  siin  shone. 

When  Anne  went  to  pluck  wild  roses 

In  the  old  gi'ass  lane  alone. 

Among  the  briers 
Where  roses  grew 
Little  Anne  sang  to  herself,  like  bees 
That  o'er  the  roses  flew. 

With  a  flowery  wreath 
Her  white  straw  hat 
Little  Anne  trimmed,  as  by  the  harebells 
And  in  the  shade  she  sat. 

Por  above  an  hour 
That  summer  day. 
Little  Anne  sang  and  play'd  by  herself. 
And  her  song  then  died  away. 

She  seem'd  aweary — 
Weary  with  heat ; 


And  she  cared  no  more  for  roses, 
The  roses  smelling  sweet. 

And  at  her  side 
Her  hat  was  laid  — 
She  heeded  no  more  that  flowery  hat, 
And  little  Anne  said  : 

"  Leila  is  dead  — 

Away  they've  carried  her — 
She'll  come  to  play  v/ith  Anne  no  more  — 
She  never  will — they've  buried  her  ! 

"  And  Emily  too 
Lives  far  away  : 
They  flitted  past  yon  sunny  hills — 
She'll  never  come  to  play. 

"  And  Susan  Gray 
Is  also  gone  : 
And  Anne  is  left  to  play  with  flowers 
The  summer  day  alone  !" 

The  bees,  still  murmuring, 
In  roses  crept ; 
They  labour'd  on,  with  summer  noise. 
And  little  Anne  wept. 


Certainly  no  rules  of  art  have  been  observed  in  the  construction 
of  these  lines ;  and  they  convey  to  the  mind  no  more  than  a  small 
pretty  picture :  but  there  it  is,  and  the  handling  is  gentle  and  true. 
The  fate  of  Emily — "  They  flitted  past  those  sunny  hills" — is  else- 
where more  darkly  indicated,  in  a  conversation  betwixt  parent  and 
child.     The  former  says, — 


"  We  never  hear  of  Emily, 

For  ever  she  is  fled  : 
Thou  ne'er  must  look  at  Emily — 

We  would  that  she  were  dead." 
"  I'll  see  my  sister  Emily, 

Though  lost  to  you  and  truth  : 


I'll  see  my  sister  Emily, 
Once  innocent  in  youth." 

"  To  see  thy  sister  Emily, 
Would  mar  for  evermore 
The  brighter  thought  of  Emily 
Thy  memory  ever  bore  !  " 


The  principal  sources  of  inspiration  to  this  young  writer  have  evi- 
dently been  Wordsworth,  Buz'ns,  and  Longfellow — the  first  especially; 
and  I  have  heard  from  him  that  he  has  studied  the  Excursion  with 
intensity  and  delight :  always  finding  in  that  poem  the  expression  of 
feelings  which  had  dimly  risen  in,  or  were  echoed  by  his  own  heart,  .s; 

It  will  be  said  that  Rain  in  Summer,  by  Longfellow,  may  have 
suggested  the  subjoined  lines,  but  they  are  free  from  plagiarism : — 

THE  RAIN. 

How  is  the  morning  ? 
By  the  incessant  war 
On  the  trees 


It  rains — it  rains  — 

And  the  flowerets,  adorning 

The  grassy  plains 

And  the  leas. 

Are  nodding  and  dancing 

In  the  drops  that  are  glancing, 

As  glad  as  can  be, 

Rejoicing  merrily. 

And  again,  and  again, 

The  incessant  rain 


On 
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Pours  —  it  pours  — 
It  roars  —  it  roars  — 
It  showers — it  showers 
the  new-opened  leaves,  the   grass, 
and  the  flowers. 

The  child  stands 
At  the  kitchen  door, 
And  holds  out  its  hands 
To  catch  the  drops 
Of  the  rain, 
That  never  stops. 
And  again,  and  again. 
The  incessant  rain 
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Pours  —  it  pours  — 
It  roars  —  it  roars  — 
It  sliowei's  —  it  showers 
On   the  new-opened  leaves,  the   grass 
and  the  flowers. 

The  housewife 
Sets  a  tin, 
To  catch 
From  the  thatch 
The  rain  therein ; 


And,  as  merry  as  life, 
Like  a  kettle-drum,  it  drums 
As  fast  as  it  comes. 
And  again,  and  again. 
The  incessant  rain 
Pours — it  pours  — 
It  roars — it  roars — 
It  showers  —  it  showers 
On  the  new-opened   leaves,   the   grass, 
and  the  flowers. 


Not  to  weary  the  reader  witli  these  simple  effusions,  I  will  make 
a  final  extract,  descriptive  of  the  scenery  which  has  put  song  into  the 
heart  of  this  humble  artizan :  — 

A  MORNING  WALK  IN  RIVELIN. 


'Twas  Sabbath  nicjrning  — 
No  breeze  had  theti  awoke  — 
When  I  made  a  sally- 
To  hear  the  birds  carol, 
Whose  music  fiU'd  the  valley. 

The  sun  had  I'isen  — 
'Twas  nearly  four  o'clock ; — 
And  his  shining  I  could  trace 
On  hillocks  in  the  fields, 
By  many  a  swampy  place. 

The  west  was  clear. 
Where  distant  hills  arose 
With  rocky  summits  high ; 
Piercing  the  azure  blue 
Of  that  beautiful  western  sky. 

The  mill  was  silent, 
The  water-wheel  was  standing  ; 
Yet,  through  the  sluice  could  steal 
Small  squirting  streams  of  water, 
Which  i-ain'd  within  the  wheel. 

So  I  was  walking 

Enjoying  as  I  went 

The  calmness  of  the  scene, 

The  singing  of  the  birds, 

And  the  trees  that  look'd  so  green. 


Till,  in  the  west, 
The  hills  were  looking  duller ; 
And,  thickening  to  a  mist, 
A  cap  upon  their  heads 
Descended  vv'hite  and  fast. 

And,  lowering  still, 
The  mighty  volumes  white  — 
The  thick  and  chilly  damps  — 
From  the  summits  of  the  hills 
Were  sliding  down  the  swamps. 

And  soon  the  sky 
Was  clouded  every  way : 
The  sun  no  longer  shone  : 
The  hills  were  all  obscured, 
And  the  valley  seem'd  alone. 

*  Hs  *  * 

The  mist  increased  — 
My  clothes  were  feeling  damp  — 
I  felt  weary  of  the  vale  : 
The  mist  now  turned  to  drops. 
And  a  wet  day  ends  my  tale. 

With  morning  sunshine, 

With  light  and  happy  feet, 

I  began  my  early  sally : 

But  a  mist  came  o'er  my  prospect. 

And  wept  through  all  the  valley. 


These  poems,  of  which  there  were  about  twenty-four,  pleased  me 
quite  as  much  by  the  feeling  they  exhibited  as  by  their  execution ; 
and  I  waited  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  writer  again.  But  the 
spring  passed  and  the  summer  opened  before  he  again  called  upon  me, 
and  was  persuaded  to  remain  for  the  night.  I  found  he  read  his 
own  verses  and  recited  Burns'  poems  remarkably  well;  but  what 
gratified  me  most  was,  to  discover  that  his  character  and  abilities  had 
qualified  him  to  undertake  the  office  of  "traveller"  for  a  firm  engaged 
in  the  scientific  manufacture  of  the  best  steel ;  and  that  he  was  now 
going  about  the  country,  really  interested  in  his  new  and  higher  line 
of  life.  He  received  no  encouragement  from  me  to  forsake  the  Muse, 
but  to  keep  her  subordinate,  and  for  an  amusing  companion ;  and  I 
parted  from  him  persuaded  that,  if  he  attained  that  solid  strength  of 
character  which  consistent  Church  membership  would  impart,  he 
might  become  both  a  happy  and  prosperous  man, 
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No.  IX. 

Cfjau  art  tlje  M^xt ! 

Ur  WM.  TAIT,  M.A,,  INCUMBENT  OF  ST.  MATTHEw'S  CHUKCH,  RUGBY", 

AUTHOR  OF  "  MEDITATIONES  HEBRAIC^,"  ETC. 

2  Sam.  xii.  7 — ^'And  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  mati !" 

E  are  told  of  David,  the  king  of  Israel,  that  he  was  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  and  that  he  served  his  generation 
by  the  will  of  God.  The  great  work  of  that  generation 
was  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  and  the  establishment 
over  all  Israel  of  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God ;  and 
this  work  David  had  most  thoroughly  and  efficiently  performed.  But 
God  had  left  his  favoured  servant  for  a  season  to  try  what  was  in 
him,  and  he  had  fallen  most  grievously.  He  had  coveted  and  taken 
his  neighbour's  wife ;  he  had  compassed  the  death  of  the  injured 
husband  by  the  sword  of  the  children  of  Ammon  —  a  crime  rendered 
all  the  more  terrible  by  that  gallant  soldier's  devotion  to  himself. 
We  have  no  cause  to  wonder  at  the  dreadful  power  which  the  un- 
scrupulous Joab  from  this  moment  exercised  over  the  mind  of  David. 
He  was  in  possession  of  his  fatal  secret,  the  contents  of  the  sealed 
order, — "  Set  ye  Ui-iah  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire 
ye  from  him,  that  he  may  be  smitten  and  die."  And  he  had  but  to  di- 
vulge that  secret ;  his  monarch's  good  name  was  irrecoverably  gone. 

David's  conscience  slept  at  first.  Weeks  passed,  nay  months; 
Uriah's  wife  bare  him  a  son :  it  was  sleeping  still.  God  at  length 
sent  Nathan  to  awake  it.  He  began  by  a  parable  about  tAvo  men  in 
a  certain  city,  the  one  rich  and  the  other  poor.  He  told  of  the  large 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  one,  of  the  solitary  ewe-lamb  of  the  other. 
He  told  how  a  traveller  had  come  to  the  rich  man,  and  how  he  had 
spared  his  own  flocks  and  herds,  and  taken  the  poor  man's  lamb  and 
dressed  it  for  his  guest.  David  listened  with  growing  interest,  with 
kindling  indignation ;  and  when  the  tale  of  wrong  was  finished,  he 
pronounced  on  the  wrong-doer  the  doom  of  death.  His  own  con- 
science meanwhile  slept  as  profoundly  as  ever.  What  should  awake 
it  ?     All  this  was  but  a  parable. 

Very  different  was  the  result  when  the  prophet  turned  solemnly 
round  upon  him,  and  with  faithful  and  fearless  boldness  pronounced, 
"  Thou  art  the  man ! "  The  parable  then  became  reality.  The 
owner  of  the  one  ewe-lamb  stood  out  before  him  as  the  unfortunate 
Uriah,  whose  sole  possession  had  been  the  wife  of  his  bosom's  love. 
The  owner  of  the  many  flocks  and  herds  was  himself,  David  the 
King,  to  whom  God  had  given  his  master's  house,  his  master's  wives, 
and  all  that  his  eyes  desired.     The  taking  of  that  ewe-lamb  for  the 
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wayftirer  was  the  dark  scene  of  guilty  pleasure,  the  darker  deed 
of  blood.  David's  conscience  was  at  once  awakened ;  "  he  said  to 
Nathan,  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord."  And  this  lowly  confession 
was  met  at  once  by  the  cheering  assurance  of  Divine  absolution. 
"  The  Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin,  thou  shalt  not  die." 

This  afiecting  part  of  Scripture  history  teaches  a  great  lesson  of 
catholic  truth  —  The  poioer  of  Divine  truth  consists  in  its  personal 
application.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  complained  in  his  day,  "  Ah, 
Lord  God,  they  say  of  me,  Doth  he  not  speak  parables?"  And  the 
complaint  may  be  reiterated  now.  We  listen  to  God's  word  as  if  it 
were  a  parable,  something  outside  of  us  with  which  we  have  no  per- 
sonal concern.  It  is  powerless,  therefore,  to  arouse  or  quicken; 
powerless  to  sanctify;  powerless  to  save.  We  read  of  man's  fall  — 
how  the  serpent  came  to  the  woman,  and  she  took  of  the  fruit  and 
did  eat,  and  gave  to  her  husband  with  her;  how  the  Lord  God 
summoned  them  before  Him,  charged  them  with  their  disobedience, 
and  drove  them  out.  All  this  reads  as  a  parable,  a  well-told  and 
striking  parable ;  but  we  do  not  realize  it  as  anything  with  which 
we  personally  have  to  do ;  the  conscience  sleeps,  the  heart  is  un- 
moved, the  life  is  unaifected.  Again,  we  read  of  the  condemnation  in 
Adam  of  the  entire  human  race ;  that  our  first  father  forfeited  his 
honom-s,  and  that  we  have  inherited  the  forfeiture.  And  the  Bible 
solemnly  points  to  Death,  reigning  from  Adam  to  Moses,  from 
Moses  to  Christ,  from  Christ  to  the  present  houi',  as  the  sign  that 
this  is  true.  Still,  we  listen  as  to  a  parable  ;  the  tremendous  import 
of  such  statements  does  not  come  home  to  our  hearts."  We  read  of 
universal  sinfulness  as  the  consequence  of  forfeiture  and  fall,  that 
"  there  is  no  difference,  for  all  have  sinned."  Still,  it  is  a  thing  out- 
side of  us ;  or  if  we  apply  it  at  all,  it  is  with  the  drowsy  hope  which  we 
scarcely  rouse  ourselves  to  cherish,  that  the  commonness  of  the  cala- 
mity shall  be  the  safety  of  those  involved  in  it !  Whereas,  alas  !  it 
is  like  the  commonness  of  the  plague,  fearfuUy  aggravating  its  mis- 
chief because  none  may  help  his  brother.  Then  we  read  that  no 
effort  can  raise  up  again,  that  "  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh 
be  justified  in  God's  sight,  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin;" 
and  that  that  law  condemning  us,  leaves  us  in  our  helplessness  and 
ruin.  Helplessness !  Ruin !  these  words  might  awake  the  dead. 
They  do  not  awake  us ;  they  become  mere  conventionalities,  to  which 
habit  has  famiUarised  the  mind.  Then  we  read  that  God  has  come 
to  help  us ;  that  the  Son  of  God  has  taken  on  Him  this  suffering  and 
mortal  flesh ;  that  He  has  borne  our  sins  in  His  own  body ;  that  He 
has  hallowed  our  grave  by  lying  in  it ;  that  He  has  burst  for  us  the 
bonds  of  death ;  that  for  us  He  has  received  eternal  life  ;  that  for  us 
He  has  gone  up  on  high.  And  as  the  sum  of  all  these  glad  and 
blessed  tidings,  that  if  any  sinner  wants  a  Savioui',  or  any  son  of  man 
a  Friend,  there  is  such  an  One  in  the  Lord  Jesus  —  a  Saviour  in 
whose  blood  there  is  everlasting  forgiveness  —  "a  Friend  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother."  We  listen  to  these  statements  with 
reverence ;  we  enrol  them  in  our  creeds ;  we  bow  the  head  as  we 
rehearse  them,  but  that  is  all.  The  heart  all  the  while  is  just  where 
it  would  be  if  these  things  were  not  —  in  the  engrossments  of  busi- 
ness, or  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  the 
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keen  and  eager  chase  after  this  world's  dignities  and  honours.  What, 
alas  !  does  all  this  prove  ?  That  a  creed  may  be,  after  all,  a  parable  ; 
something  outside  of  us;  a  symbol  of  faith,  indeed,  but  one  whose  ever- 
lasting verities  have  never  roused  the  conscience  or  touched  the  heart. 
What  we  need  is  some  one  to  say  to  us  as  Nathan  said  to  David, 
"  Thou  art  the  man ! "  Thou  art  the  fallen,  the  forfeited,  the 
sinful,  the  condemned  one.  What  a  word  is  fallen!  When  we  say 
of  the  man  once  known  for  integrity  and  honour.  He  is  fallen; 
when  we  say  of  the  woman  once  of  spotless  reputation.  She  is 
fallen;  how  full  is  it  of  terrible  meaning  !  And  yet  it  only  means 
that  they  are  sunk  beneath  Society's  standard  of  righteousness. 
The  word,  in  its  Bible-import,  is  much  niore  terrible ;  it  means 
a  creature  sunk  beneath  God's  standard  of  the  right  and  the 
good.  That  standard  is  declared  in  His  law,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." Our  first  father  sank  beneath  that  standard  when  he  sinned. 
Who  sank  along  with  him  ?  Thou  art  the  man !  Who  inhe- 
rits the  forfeiture  consequent  on  fall,  the  forfeiture  of  honour, 
glory,  standing  before  God?"  Thoti  art  the  man !  Who  inherits 
the  sinful  nature  to  which  the  fall  gave  birth  ?  who  and  where 
is  that  creature  that,  every  day  since  he  had  a  being  from  his 
Maker's  hand,  has  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed,  come  short 
of  that  Maker's  glory  ?  Thou  art  the  man !  Who  underlies  the 
condemnation  that  is  sin's  doom,  the  terrible  curse  that  is  its 
wages  ?  Thou  art  the  man  !  Thus  the  Bible  speaks  to  us  all,  per- 
sonally— individually  :  let  us  give  it  leave  to  speak ;  if  we  stifle 
its  utterance,  it  is  to  our  own  undoing.  It  has  also  more  to  say^ 
With  what  feelings  is  God  now  regarding  the  fallen  and  the  sinful, 
the  forfeited  and  the  condemned  ?  For  wliich  of  them  is  love 
pleading  ?  for  which  of  them  is  there  mercy  in  store  ?  Thou  art 
the  man !  "  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward 
thee ;  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  thou 
mightest  live  through  Him."  He  "  loved  tliee,  and  gave  Himself 
for  thee,''  bearing  thy  sins  "  in  His  OAvn  body."  "  There  is 
preached,  through  Him,  nnto  thee,  the  forgiveness  of  sin."  And 
when  God  speaks  of  the  grave  hallowed,  and  death  abohshed,  and 
everlasting  life  secured,  thou,  again,  art  the  man:  thy  grave  was 
hallowed  when  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just  lay  there;  death  was 
abolished  for  thee  when  He  rose  again  ;  everlasting  life  was  ob- 
tained for  thee  when  He  ascended.  Only  God  give  thee  grace  to 
embrace  and  hold  fast  that  blessed  hope  !  Does  the  law,  then,  pro- 
claim thee  a  sinner  ?  The  Gospel  proclaims  for  thee  a  Saviour. 
Dost  thou  ever  feel  as  if  forsaken,  friendless,  and  desolate  ?  That 
same  blessed  Gospel  says,  that  thou  art  not  forsaken  ;  that  there  is 
One  who  remembers  thee.  It  says,  that  thou  canst  not  be  friend- 
less so  long  as  the  Lord  Jesus  lives  above ;  it  promises  that  thou 
shalt  never  be  desolate,  if  thou  wilt  betake  thyself  to  His  divine 
compassion,  and  make  trial  of  the  human  sympathies  of  His  fleshly 
bosom.  For,  from  first  to  last,  thou  art  the  man — the  man  for  whom 
the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world — the  man  for  whom  He  died 
and  rose  again — the  man  on  whose  behalf  He  is  living  now,  exalted 
above  all  blessing,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high. 

9.  — 16. 
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ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

*'%i'^^"E  were  recently  asked  to  print  in  the  Magazine  two  short  Prayers  for 
^i!?7ffl^  the  use  of  persons  on  entering  and  leaving  Church.  We  gladly  com- 
■JmsfA  P'y  '^^ith  that  request,  from  a  persuasion  that  many  besides  our 
younger  brethren  may  be  benefitted  by  their  publication.  But  we  will  prefix 
to  them  some  suggestions  printed  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  and  offered  to  the  Congregations  of  the  Church,  with  reference  to 
their  attendance  upon  the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 

I. — To  be  in  Church  before  the  commencemeut  of  Divine  Service. 
2. — To  kneel  -when  they  address  Almighty  God,  in  Prayer,  in  thanksgiving 
and  in  the  confession  of  sins,  accordmg  to  the  directions  of  the  Rubric  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Kneeling  is  a  becoming  posture  for 
cre<itures  to  address  their  Creator,  and  conduces  to  a  reverential  frame  of  mind. 
3. — To  repeat  the  alternate  verses  of  the  Psalms,  to  make  the  several  re- 
sponses, and  to  join  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  service  belonging  to  the  con- 
gregation, in  ail  audible  voice. 

4. — To  stand  up  during  the  singing,  and  to  unite  in  it  with  the  best  en- 
deavour to  produce  congregational  Psalmody.  Any  choir,  however  well 
trained,  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  united  voices 
of  a  devout  congregation.  The  office  of  a  choir  is  simply  to  lead  the  people, 
but  not  to  sing  in  place  of  them. 

If  these  suggestions  were  adopted  as  our  general  practice,  the  service  of  the 
Church  Avould  assume  a  more  social  character  ;  it  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  cold  and  formal  ;  and  that  attention  would  be  secured  to  the 
Prayers,  which  is  too  often  confined  to  the  sermon.  Nothing  ought  to  be 
considered  as  trivial  and  unimportant,  by  which  we  may,  in  any  degree, 
promote  the  great  purpose  of  our  meeting  together  m  the  House  of  God, 
namely,  that  we  m&y  v.  ith  one  heart  and  one  mouth,  glorify  our  Heavenly 
Father,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Prayer  on  Eniering  Church  ;  to  be  said  Kneeling. 
Lord,  I  am  now  in  Thy  House  with  my  brethren  in  the  faith  ;  assist  rae,  I 
pray  Thee,  and  accept  my  services  ;  let  Thy  Holy  Spirit  help  my  infiiTuities 
and  the  infirmities  of  my  brethi-en,  disposing  our  hearts  to  seriousness,  atten- 
tion, and  devotion,  to  the  honour  of  Thy  Holy  name  and  the  benefit  of  our 
souls,  thi'ough  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. — Amen. 

Prayer  before  Leaving  Church  ;  to  be  said  Kneeling. 
Blessed  be  Thy  name,  0  Lord,  for  this  opportunity  of  attending  Thee  in 
Thy  House.  Make  me  and  my  biethren,  I  pray  Thee^  doers  of  Thy  word  and 
not  hearers  only.  And  Grant  that  neither  our  inattention  nor  want  of  devo- 
tion may  render  our  imperfect  services  unacceptable  to  Thee,  for  the  sake  of 
our  only  Mediator  and  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ. — Amen. 

10.— i. 


Society  fok  the  Propagation'  of  ihe  Gosi-Et. 


SOCIETY   FOR   THE   PROPAGATION   OF   THE   GOSPEL. 

^^HE  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  tlie  Mechanics'  Hall, 
^W  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  and  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
^^rn  the  Bisht  p  of  Labuan,  who  made  a  most  interesting  speech,  relating 
in  great  measure  to  his  own  important  mission.  The  Bishop  went  out  to 
Sarawak  in  the  year  1848  ;  and  was  selected  by  the  Rajah  Brooke  as  every 
way  well  fitted  to  act  as  a  pioneer  in  the  Gospel  field  in  that  part  of  the  globe, 
He  was  subsequently  in  the  year  1855  consecrated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Labiian. 
which  is  a  small  island  adjoining  tliat  of  Borneo.  Through  his  earnest  zeal 
and  energy,  the  Gospel  was  making  its  way  and  exercising  a  civilizing  and 
softening  power  over  the  minds  of  the  Dyaks,  when  a  Mahomedan  insurrection 
broke  out,  which  has  for  the  present  had  a  serious  influence  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  The  Bishop  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  return  to  the  seat  of  his  episcopal  labours,  and  aided  by  the  prayers 
and  contributions  of  those  who  have  listened  ith  interest  to  his  addresses  and 
Fermons  will,  we  hope,  succeed  in  turning  many  "  from  idols  to  serve  the  living 
and  true  God."  In  the  evening  the  liishop  preaclied  at  St.  Cuthbeit's  Church  ; 
and  the  united  collections  after  the  sermon  and  meeting  amounted  to  £12  2s.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Labuan  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Colonial  Bishops,  resembling  as  it  does  the  position  which  the 
Bishops  about  to  be  consecrated  for  the  interior  of  Africa  by  the  Metropolitan 
of  Cape  Town"  will  hold.  To  the  creation  of  bishoprics  and  the  appointment 
of  Bishops  in  the  dominions  subject  to  tiie  sway  of  the  English  Sceptre,  the 
assent  of  the  Crown  is  necessary  ;  and  that  assent  is  conveyed  in  letters  patent. 
But  in  the  case  of  Episcopal  Consecrations  for  dioceses  beyond  the  depen- 
dencies of  England,  those  letters  are  withheld  and  sncli  Bishops  are  independent 
of  and  unconnected  with  the  Crown.  The  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Labuan  was 
the  first  of  this  kind,  we  believe  ;  and  was  gravely  considered  in  all  its  bearings 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Advisers  of  the  Home  Office. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

^^HE  income  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  May  18th,  1860,  accord- 
t^^  ing  to  the  Annual  Report  recently  published,  has  exceeded  that  of  any 

preceding  year,  amounting  to   the    liberal   sum  of  145,000  and  odd 

pounds.  The  main  source  of  this  unparalleled  contribution  arises  from  the 
local  associations,  among  which  the  Darlington  brancli  presents  a  very 
creditable  appearance,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  persons  connected  with 
the  parish  of  Trinity.  The  remittance  to  London  was  close  upon  £96,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  produced  bj'  Sermons  at  Trinity  Church,  the 
Annual  Meeting,  the  Missionary  Baskets,  quarterly  contributions,  and  from 
Donations  gathered  at  Stainton,  and  Winston.  A  good  deal  of  interesting  in- 
formation respecting  the  spiead  of  the  Gospel  abroad  is  given  n  the  Report ; 
^and  in  connection  with  the  Sierra  Leone  Mission — if  an  inaccuracy  has  not 
crept  into  the  figures — we  observe  with  great  surprise  that  in  its  15  Stations 
there  are  no  less  than  3,690  Communicants.  If  the  numbers  are  correct,  this 
is  very  remarkable,  and  forcibly  illustrates  the  opinion  advanced  by  many 
Eth  nologists  as  to  the  adaptability  of  the  African  character  and  disposition  to 
the  reception  of  Gospel  truth.  This  body  of  Communicants  appears  the  larger, 
when  compared  with  the  results  of  other  Missions  ;  such  as  the  36  Communi- 
cants in  the  9  Stations  of  the  Mediterianean  and  108  Communicants  in 
the  7  Stations  of  the  Western  Indian  Mission.  The  principles  which  guide 
the  operations  of  the  Society  are  forcibly  stated  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  report. 

10.— ii. 
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CHURCH  PASTORAL  AID  SOCIETY.     DARLINGTON  AUXILIARY. 

HIS  is  another  of  our  Sister's  bantlings,  and  is  in  as  thriving  a  condition  as 
its  friends  could  wish.  Our  predilections,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  on  the 
bide  of  the  Additional  Curates'  Society,  being  ourselves  in  the  ranks  of  its 
recipients  and  believing  that  its  principles  and  operations  are  more  in  harmony 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  these  are  no  reasons 
why  we  should  not  recognise  with  gratitude,  the  incalculable  good  effected  by 
the  Pastoral  Aid  Society  in  the  evangelization  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  and 
record  with  pleasure  the  efforts  of  some  Darlington  Ladies  to  enlarge  its  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Altogether,  the  sum  of  £62  13s  4d  was  remitted  to  the  Societj' 
last  year. 


Chapel  of  Ease  at  Albert  Hill. — We  are  sorry  that  the  Sunday  Even 
ing  Services,  at  the  Mission  Chapel,  cannot  for  the  present  be  carried  on  with 
the  same  regularity  as  they  have  been  since  they  were  opened.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  diligent  enquiries  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  England,  and 
advertisements  have  appeared  in  one  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Journals,  we 
have  been  unable,  as  yet,  to  meet  with  a  gentlemen  suitable  and  willing  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  this  Cuiacy,  Negotiations  are,  however,  now  on  foot, 
which  will  probably  result  in  a  permanent  arrangement  being  soon  made. 
The  Parish  of  Saint  John  is  not  singular  in  the  difficulty  we  have  met  with  to 
supply  its  Curacy.  We  have  heard  of  two  of  the  best  Curacies  in  the  Diocese 
having  been  for  some  time  in  the  same  predicament  as  ourselves.  There  are 
two  causes  principally  at  work  to  produce  this  dearth  of  Clergy  : — The  un- 
willingness of  our  Brethren  to  undertake  a  Northern  sphere  of  duty,  and  the 
new  fields  which  have  been  recently  opened  out  in  England,  and  in  our 
Colonies  abroad.  If  tiiere  be  no  ties  attracting  the  Clergy  to  the  Diocese  of 
Durham,  they  invariably  seek  employment  in  the  Midland  and  Southern 
district  of  England,  where  the  climate  is  milder  and  the  duties  of  their  calling 
are  usually  regarded  as  more  agreeable.  But  it  is  to  the  great  exertions 
lately  put  forth  by  the  Church  of  England  that  we  must  chiefly  ascribe  the 
deficiency  of  which  we  are  speaking.  More  tlian  2,000  churches  have  been 
built  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  :  upwards  of  800  curates  are  labour- 
ing in  the  vineyard  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Additional  Clergy  and 
Pastoral  Aid  Societes  ;  and  there  is  a  constant  drain  upon  our  clerical  resources 
by  the  extension  of  the  Colonial  Church.  All  these  causes  are  disturbing  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  ;  and  the  question  as  to  the  means  of  raising  and 
maintaining  a  body  of  clergy  adequate  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  England  will 
soon  have  to  be  grappled  with  and  determined.  We  are  happy  to  add  that  the 
Sunday  School  at  Albert  Hill  will  be  continued  as  before,  two  of  our  Parish- 
ioners having  with  a  praiseworthy  self-denial  undertaken  its  charge. 


Monthly  Bags  for  the  use  of  women  of  deserving  character  and  in  indi- 
gent circumstances,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Parsonage  ;  or  the 
Infant  School. 

Children's  Frocks  and  Pinafores,  and  articles  of  under-clothing  on  sale, 
at  very  moderate  prices,  in  the  sewing-room,  St.  John's  Schools,  between  Two 
and  Four  o'clock  every  day,  Saturdays  excepted. 


Complaints  have  been  lately  made  respecting  the  loss  of  Hymnals  in  the 
Church;  and  one,  missed  the  week  before  last,  contains  the  name  and  address, 
of  its  owner,  legibly  written.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  notice  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  necessity  of  such  complaints  being  repeated. 

10.— iii. 
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CHRONOLO  HCAL    IXDKX    TO    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

Chap.  YIL—CContitinedJ 

From   Christ's   Public  Entry   into  Jerusalem   td   the   Fourtli    Passover.) 

Time,  Five  Davs.     A.D.  30. 


Sec.  6.     MoKDAY,    being    I  lie   fourth   day  before    the   Passover. 
Christ  curses  the  fig  tree.     On  the  road  to  Jerusalem 

7.  The  Chief  Priests  seek  to  destroy  Jesus,  who  leaves  Jeru- 

salem in  tlie  Eveuing... 

8.  Tuesday,  being  tlie  third  day  before  the  Passover.     The 

tree  is  withered  ...  ...  .  .  ^  ... 

9.  Jesus  sileuces  the  Chief  Priests  who  question  his  authority 

10.  Parable  of  the  two  Sons   (J\irv.s)   ... 

11.  Parable  of  the  wicked  Husbandmen  (Jerus)... 

12.  Parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son  (Jerus)     ... 

13.  The   Herodians  ask  whether  tribute  should  be   paid  to 

Caesar?    (Jerus) 

14.  Christ  replies  to  the  Sadducees  touching  the  ResuiTection 

15.  Christ  replies  to  t!ie  Pharisees  touching  the  Command- 

ments (Jerus) 

16.  Christ  questions  the  Pharisees  about  the  Messiah  (Jerus) 

17.  Christ  severely  denounces  the  Pharisees  for  their  Pride 

and  Ambition 

18.  And  for  their  hypocrisy  and  blindness  ^Ji?/V<.<f^ 

19.  Christ's  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  f^Jents^... 

20.  The  Widow's  Mite 

21.  Christ  again  fortelk  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Jerus) 

22.  Signs  of  that  destruction  and  of  the  end  of  the  World 

(Jerus) 

23.  Its  Suddenness  and  that  of  the  Last  Day.     The  duty  of 

Watchfulness  (Jertt.s) ... 

24.  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins 

25.  Parable  of  the  Five  Talents  (Jerus) 

26.  Description  of  the  Last  Judgment  (Jems)   ... 

27.  Christ  retires  to  the  ]\Iount  of  Olives 
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THE     MONTHLY    CALENDAR. 
19th  Suhd.  aftee  J  EiN.|Morn.  Dan.  3— Luke  1  to  v.  39.  Even.  Dan.  6- 


St.  Luke,  Evan. 

20  rn  SuND.  apter  Tein. 


25  Meet,  of  the  Diocesax 
SociETiES  AT  Newcastle 
28  21sT  Stjnd.  aftee  Tbin 
I  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude. 
Nov.     l]      Ail  Saint's  Day. 

422nd  Sund.  afteb  Tein. 

11  23ed  Sund.  aftee  Tein. 


2  Cor.  13. 

Morn.      Joel   2 — Luke   7. 
Eph.  1. 


Even.      Micah   6- 


Morn.     Habak  2 — Luke  14.     Even. 
Phil.  2. 


Prov.   1— 


Mom.     Prov.   2— Luke  20.      Even.     Prov.   3— 

Col.  4. 
Morn.     Prov.  11— John  3.      Even.     Prov.  12— 
2  Th.  2. 


i^>"  The  Chapel  of  Ease,  Albert  Hill,  will  be  opened  for  Divine  Service  on 
Alternate  Sundays  beginning  October  21st,  at  the  usual  hour  of  Six.  This  is 
only  a  temporary  arrangement,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Curacy. 

10.— IV 


The  Warthui'g. 


Tin;  CASTLE. 


A  VISIT  TO  Luther's  patmos. 

N  a  cold,  dull  evening,  in  October  of  last  year,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  quaint  old  German  town  of  Eisenach, 
and  comfortably  installed  in  the  Thuringer  Hof,  a  clean 
and  well-managed  inn.  How  strange  it  is  to  ramble 
through  one  of  these  German  towns  in  the  evening ! 
Though  not  yet  seven  o'clock,  every  shop  is  shut,  and  we  meet  but 
a  few  stragglers  in  the  streets,  in  which  oil  lamps  (for  gas  in  Eise- 
nach is  unknown),  slung  on  a  rope  across  the  streets,  throw  a  faint 
light  here  and  there  over  the  rough  pavement. 

lO.-i. 


the  Warthurg. 


Here  it  was  that,  three  liundred  years  ago,  the  poor  little  boy 
Martin  Luther,  and  his  schoolfellows — many  of  them  as  cold  and 
hungry  as  himself — wandered  about  from  house  to  house,  singing 
their  hymns  and  Christmas  carols,  to  try  to  get  enough  money  to 
provide  them  with  a  meal.  Very  often,  instead  of  a  crust  of  bread, 
they  only  received  hard  words,  and  went  home  to  bewail  themselves 
in  secret.  But  one  day,  when  poor  Martin  was  almost  in  despair, 
and  thought  he  must  leave  Eisenach  and  school  altogether,  a  kind- 
hearted  woman  was  so  touched  by  his  sad  and  modest  looks,  as  he 
sung  before  her  door,  that  she  invited  him  in,  gave  him  a  good 
supper,  and  so  pleased  were  both  she  and  her  husband  with  his 
manners  and  conversation,  that  they  agreed  to  let  him  live  in  their 
house  as  long  as  he  wished  to  study  at  Eisenach.  It  was  a  happy 
period  for  the  bold  Reformer,  and  a  time  on  which  he  always  looked 
back  with  pleasure. 

The  great  sight  of  Eisenach  is  the  Wartburg — Luther's  Patmos, 
as  he  called  it,  Germany  is  the  land  of  old  castles.  Whoever  has 
steamed  down  the  Rhine  or  Danube,  is  familiar  with  the  numerous 
robber-fortresses  and  ruined  towers  of  feudal  times,  which  peep 
through  the  forest  and  crown  each  mountain  crag. 

The  Wartburg  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  Avooded  hill  in  the 
Thuringian  forest,  about  six  httmlred  feet  directly  above  the  town  of 
Eisenach.  Besides  its  beautiful  situation,  it  is  interesting  to  the 
traveller  on  account  of  the  many  impottant  historical  and  religious 
events  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Our  way  to  the  Wartburg  led  us  directly  through  the  town  of 
Eisenach.  We  passed  up  a  steep  street,  beside  a  pretty  churchyard, 
and  then  along  a  winding  path,  overshadowed  by  tall  trees,  towards 
the  Wartburg,  the  tower  of  which  we  evei^  now  and  then  discerned 
above  us ;  each  new  bend  in  the  path  disclosed  new  and  varied 
prospects  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Thuringer  Wald,  and  over 
the  green  fields  beyond  Eisenach.  A  climbing  walk  of  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  brought  us  at  last  to  the  stone  bridge,  across  a 
ravine,  which  leads  to  the  arched  gateway  of  the  Wartburg.  Here, 
in  feudal  times,  there  was  a  drawbridge,  with  a  portcullis,  for  on 
every  other  side  the  hills  are  so  steep  that  the  eastle  is  inaccessible. 
Passing  through  the  doorway,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  castle,  a  small  part  of  which  is  used  as  a  Wirthshaus,  a  homely 
inn,  A  few  years  ago  the  Wartburg  was  little  more  than  a  pic- 
turesque ruin,  interesting  only  from  its  connexion  with  Luther.  But 
now  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  to  whom  it  belongs,  has  almost 
completed  its  restoration  to  more  than  its  original  beauty.  An 
elegant  palace,  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  is  rising  from 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  the  new  white  stone  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  ancient  part  of  the  building. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  all  we  saw  in  this 
beautiful  old  castle.  We  were  first  shown  the  armoury,  full  of  the 
effigies  of  ancient  knights,  arrayed  in  their  coats  of  mail  and  chain 
armour :  some  mounted  on  mimic  steeds ;  most  of  them  landgraves, 
who  had  lived  in  the  Wartburg  and  ruled  the  country  round. 
Then  we  saw  the  banqueting  hall  and  the  "Singers'  Hall,"  where, 
in  the  middle  ages,  poets  and  minstrels,  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
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used  to  meet,  recite  tlieir  poems,  sing,  and  play  on  musical  instru- 
ments :  to  the  most  skilful  prizes  were  given,  and  higli  festival  and 
gi*eat  rejoicings  then  took  place  in  the  Wartburg.  A  magnificent 
fresco  painting  on  the  Avail  depicts  one  of  these  gay  scenes.  Thence 
we  ascend,  by  a  winding  staircase,  to  the  grand  hall,  the  largest  and 
most  splendid  apartment  in  the  building,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
upper  story ;  it  resembles  the  throne-room  of  a  palace,  and  is  gorgeous 
with  gilding,  fresco  painting,  and  arabesque  work.  In  most  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Germany,  the  men  and  boys  of  all  classes 
meet  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week  to  practise  singing ;  thus  excel- 
lent choirs  are  formed,  and  the  beautiful  national  and  other  airs  of 
the  German  Fatherland  are  sung  to  perfection,  by  well-trained  voices. 
This  is  a  good  and  excellent  custom,  well  worth  our  imitation ;  for  it 
keeps  many  from  spending  their  evenings  in  ale-houses,  and  among 
bad  company,  and  promotes  friendly  union  and  sympathy  between 
different  classes.  Deputations  from  many  of  these  choir  unions  are 
to  assemble  at  the  opening  of  this  magnificent  hall  on  the  Wartburg, 
and,  reviving  the  goodly  custom  of  the  middle  ages,  are  to  contend 
for  prizes  to  be  given  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  other  men 
of  rank,  who  will  be  present.  At  the  northern  end  of  this  mag- 
nificent apartment  is  a  balcony,  from  whence  we  have  a  view  which 
alone  would  repay  all  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  We  look  perpen- 
dicularly down  from  the  lofty  battlements  into  the  moat  which  en- 
circles the  castle,  where  two  fine  bears  commence  a  series  of  amusing 
gambols  to  attract  our  attention.  But  all  around  us,  what  a  glorious 
prosjiect  do  we  behold  I  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  mountain  and 
valley,  hill  and  dale,  all  covered  with  thick  forest,  now  in  this  autumn 
time  clothed  in  richest  foliage  of  every  imaginable  tint  and  hue, 
from  brightest  green  to  darkest  brown,  from  pale  yellow  to  deepest 
red.  Far  away  in  the  horizon  may  be  discerned  a  few  distant 
villages,  and  now  and  then  the  smoke  of  the  engine,  as  the  train 
rushes  through  the  forest  towards  Coburg. 

Leaving  this  hall  we  again  descend,  and  are  conducted  along  a 
gallery  adorned  with  beautiful  modern  frescoes,  depicting  the  life  of 
8t.  Elizabeth,  a  Landgravine  of  the  Wartburg,  celebrated  for  her  holy 
life  and  wondrous  deeds  of  charity.  This  leads  us  to  the  chapel.  It  has 
been  most  richly  restored  and  decorated ;  the  whole  roof  is  deep  blue, 
covered  with  golden  stars;  the  altar  and  pulpit  are  of  skilfully-carved 
oak;  and  all  the  windows  of  finest  stained  glass.  The  organ  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Germany.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
illuminated  texts  from  the  Psalms,  which  Luther  himself  chose  as 
suitable  decorations  for  churches  and  chapels.  We  know  that  here 
the  great  Reformer  frequently  preached  during  his  captivity  in  the 
castle,  and  the  pulpit  is  said  to  be  the  same  which  he  occupied. 

But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
Wartburg.  We  cross  the  courtyard  to  the  unrestored  part  of  the 
building — the  Knight's  House,'a3  it  is  called — and  ascending  a  flight 
of  steps  are  shown  into  Luther's  chamber,  the  small  room  which  he 
occupied  during  his  residence  here. 

What  a  strange,  rude  life,  of  continual  conflict,  the  great  champion 
of  the  Reformation  led !  Conflict  in  his  childhood,  against  the  in- 
fluence of  his  parent's  severity,  against  poverty,  and  the  difiiculties 
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which  impeded  the  education  he  so  ardently  loved  ;  then  came  the 
hard-fought  battle — aye,  one  of  the  hardest  battles  a  man  can  fight — 
against  his  own  evil  heart;  sin  and  Satan  arrayed  against  him,  and 
dark  despair  in  his  mind,  the  conflict  in  the  solitary  cell  of  the  Erfurt 
Monastery,  till  light  dawned  from  the  sacred  page,  and  gave  peace 
to  his  soul ;  then  followed  the  stern  conflict  against  all  Christendom 
in  arms  against  him  —  the  combat  with  deadly  world-spread  error 
—  pope  and  cardinals,  priests  and  friars,  all  combined  to  crush 
the  poor  solitary  monk  of  Wittenberg,  who  unflinchingly,  and 
with  God  on  his  side,  boldly  defied  them  all.  And  now  that  lone 
strong  man  is  summoned  to  appear  before  the  gi-eat  Emperor,  the 
proudest,  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe,  backed  by  all  his 
vassal  princes,  by  priests,  and  learned  doctors  ;  and  he  obeys  that 
summons.  "  Strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might," 
he  fearlessly  sets  out  on  that  long  and  dangerous  joui*ney,  and  sings 
as  he  arrives  before  the  walls  of  Worms  that  grand  hymn  of  his  own 
composition,  dear  to  every  German  heart,  and  sung  on  every  solemn 
occasion  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Fatherland,  beginning  — 

"  A  sure  stronghold  our  God  is  He, 
A  trusty  shield  and  weapon ; 
Our  help  He'll  be,  and  set  us  free 
From  eveiy  ill  can  happen." 

How  manfully  he  stood  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  is  a  well-known 
story.  Then  came  his  condemnation  ;  and  strange  does  it  seem  that 
he  should  have  been  permitted  to  escape:  but  God  Avas  with  him, 
and  had  more  work  for  him  to  do.  He  leaves  Worms  to  return  home 
to  Wittenberg,  doubtful  if  he  shall  ever  see  that  home  again.  One 
evening,  as  he  and  his  few  companions  are  passing  through  the  dark 
forest  of  Thuringia,  five  knights,  masked  and  armed,  fall  upon  them  : 
without  saying  a  word,  they  seize  Luther,  cover  him  with  a  knight's 
mantle,  place  him  on  horseback,  and  plunge  with  him  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest.  Li  the  middle  of  the  night  they  arrive  at  the  Wart- 
burg ;  the  gates  open  ;  the  Reformer  crosses  the  threshold,  and 
alights  in  the  court-yard.  Friendly  violence  had  brought  him 
hither.  The  knights  lead  him  to  this  very  chamber,  Avhich  is  to  be 
his^  prison  ;  they  take  away  his  priest's  robes  and  dress  him  as  a 
knight,  and  enjoin  him  to  let  his  beard  and  his  hair  grow  long,  and 
give  him  the  name  of  Knight  George. 

And  now  let  us  glance  round  this  humble  chamber.  Everything 
reminds  us  of  the  great  German  man  and  his  time.  The  table  at  which 
he  sat,  and  worked  at  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  has  disappeared, 
having  been  gradually  cut  away  by  the  Vandalism  of  visitors ;  but 
in  its  place  there  now  stands  another,  at  which  Luther  sat  when  a 
boy  in  his  parents'  house.  Over  the  table  hangs  his  portrait,  also 
those  of  his  father  and  mother.  Above  these,  framed  and  glazed,  is 
an  autograph  letter  of  Luther's ;  close  to  this  a  small  box,  containing 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Tracts  for  sale  :  to  the  left  of  this  is  the 
miner's  lamp,  which  Luther's  father  used ;  and  to  the  right  the  money- 
box in  which  the  Reformer,  when  a  poor  scholar  at  Eisenach,  collected 
alms  after  singing  carols  in  the  streets.  Then  there  is  a  great  earthen- 
ware stove,  and  the  old  bed  on  which  Luther  slept.  On  one  of 
the  walls  we  remark  a  large  dent  stained  with  ink,  the  story  of  which 
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is  celebrated.  Poor  Luther,  always  much  troubled  with  temptations 
of  the  Evil  One,  often  imagined  that  they  took  a  bodily  shape.  One 
day,  when  working  at  his  translation,  he  fancied  he  saw  the  devil 
appear,  full  of  fury,  and  threatening  to  devour  him  :  he  took  up  his 
inkstand  and  hurled  it  at  Satan,  who  immediately  vanished.  The 
inkstand  was  broken  against  the  wall,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  mark 
it  left.  The  finely- cai'ved  chest  under  the  window  contains  a  col- 
lection of  the  first  editions  of  the  Bible,  according  to  Luther's  trans- 
lation ;  and  the  beautiful  Gothic  bookcase  contains  the  acts  of  the 
Evangelical  Conference,  which  meets  every  other  year  at  Eisenach. 
From  the  two  windows,  which  give  a  cheerful  light  to  the  room, 
the  eye  ranges  over  that  beautiful  landscape  on  which  Luther  so 
loved  to  gaze. 


Of  his  manner  of  life  here  we  learn  mostly  from  the  letters  to 
his  friends,  which  he  wrote  from  this  his  Patmos,  The  change  of 
living  and  want  of  exercise  were  injurious  to  his  health.  He  became 
depressed  and  melancholy.  On  the  15  th  of  August  he  writes  :  "  Last 
Tuesday  I  went  out  hunting  for  two  days,  to  taste  for  once  that 
sweet  pleasure  of  great  heroes.  We  caught  two  hares  and  a  pair  of 
poor  partridges.  Even  here,  among  nets  and  dogs,  my  mind  was 
full  of  theology."  At  the  end  of  the  letter  he  says,  "  We  caught 
a  poor  little  hare,  which  I  tried  to  keep  alive,  and  put  it  under  my 
cloak ;  when  it  was  revived  I  put  it  down  under  a  bush,  but  the  dogs 
soon  smelt  the  poor  creature,  found  it,  and  killed  it.  O  Pope  !  and 
thou,  O  Satan !  it  is  thus  that  you  try  to  ruin  souls  who  have  already 
been  saved  from  death." 
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Soon  after  Lutlier,  still  disguised  iis  a  knight,  and  accompanied 
by  a  trusty  squire,  was  allowed  to  make  further  excursions,  under 
the  condition  that  he  Avouhl  not,  directly  he  arrived  at  an  inn,  throw 
aside  his  sword  and  begin  to  read  any  books  he  might  find  about. 
Once  he  was  recognised,  and  with  difiiculty  came  back  in  safety. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  such  a  forced  constraint  was  too  much  for 
Luther's  manly,  energetic  spirit ;  he  expended  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  in  writing  several  valuable  works,  and  above  all,  in  completing 
his  translatiori  of  the  Bible  into  German,  forging  thereby  his  mightiest 
and  most  effective  weapon  against  Romanism,  and  presenting  to  every 
peasant  in  his  fatherland  the  dearest  treasure  it  is  possible  in  the 
world  to  possess  —  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  his  native  tongue. 

Luther  remained  in  the  Wartbui-g  only  ten  months.  The  Re- 
formation wanted  a  firm  hand  and  a  bold  head  to  guide  it.  Luther 
felt  himself  to  be  the  man ;  still,  dressed  as  a  knight,  he  rode  alone 
from  the  Wartburg,  and  three  days  after  entered  Wittenberg,  and 
directed  the  onward  progress  of  that  mighty  movement,  the  effects  of 
which  on  Europe  and  on  the  world  are  manifest  to  this  day. 

J.  F.  c. 


HO  does  not  remember  the  beautiful  suminer  of  1857  ? — 
those  long  bright  months  of  almost  Indian  weather, 
through  which  the  sun  seemed  never  tired  of  shining 
down  upon  our  homes,  and  whatever  was  going  on  within 
them,  health  or  sickness,  hope  or  fear,  joy  or  sorrow;  each 
bright  warm  morning  we  found  the  same  blue  sky  over  our  heads, — 
each  calm  still  evening  the  same  heavy  dew  under  our  feet.  There 
were  no  fears  for  the  harvest,  but  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  went 
with  a  light  heart  into  the  fields ;  and  "  What  a  fine  day  for  liay- 
niaking  !"  or  '•'  What  splendid  weather  for  the  corn  !"  were  the  words 
with  which  every  man  greeted  his  neighbour. 

It  was  one  hot,  hazy  afternoon,  early  in  the  September  of  that 
year,  that  a  lady  turned  down  a  shady  lane  and  entex-ed  a  little  white 
cottage  of  very  humble  appearance,  whose  only  ornaments  were  a 
small  beehive  just  outside  the  door,  and  a  large  crimson  hollyhock 
now  blooming  beside  it.  There  was  a  great  stillness  about  the  little 
place  that  afternoon.  The  lady  knocked  once  or  twice  at  the  half- 
open  door,  but  was  answered  only  by  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bees 
without  and  the  steady  ticking  of  the  clock  within.  At  length  a 
voice  Avas  heard  from  above,  calling  out  faintly,  "  Come  up,  if  you 
please."  The  lady  climbed  the  steep  staircase,  and  entered  the  one 
tiny  room  at  the  top,  where,  on  a  low,  narrow  bed,  with  clean  though 
coarse  coverings,  lay  a  tall,  gaunt  Avoman,  who  looked  some  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  whoso  still  handsome  features  bore  Avitness  to  the 
fact  of  her  having  been  a  village  beauty  in  days  long  gone  by. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  find  yon  up  here,  Betty,"  said  the  visitor,  as 
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she  sat  down  by  the  bedside.  "  I  heard  you  were  ill,  but  did  not 
know  it  was  so  bad  as  this.  You've  been  exerting  yourself  too  much, 
I'm  afraid,  for  I  see  you've  been  out  songering"  *  she  added,  pointing 
to  a  high  pile  of  wheatsheaves,  which  occupied  the  whole  space  between 
the  wall  and  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  have,"  answered  the  sick  woman,  "  and  I  reckon 
it's  been  too  much  for  me  ;  but  I  thought  I  was  doing  it  for  the  best : 
for  you  see,  though  it's  summer  now,  Ave  must  remember  the  winter's 
coming.  But  if  what  the  doctor  says  is  true,  I  shan't  want  bread,  nor 
anything  else,  next  Avinter,  —  so  these  fcAV  songers  of  mine  will  come 
in  for  my  neighbour;  and  in  the  meantime  they're  nice  company  for 
me,  for  if  you'll  believe  it,  ma'am,  they  teach  me  many  a  lesson  as  I 
lie  here." 

"  Indeed,  Betty,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  can  Avell  believe  it ;  for  the 
Bible  itself  tells  us  how  much  we  may  learn  from  a  sheaf  of  corn : 
but  tell  me,  Avhat  do  your  songers  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  I  reckoned  this  morning- 
no  less  than  ybi<r  things  that  I  can  fancy  them  saying  to  me : — First, 
they  remind  me  AA'hat  a  deal  God  does  for  us,  how  He  provides  for  us, 
year  by  yeai',  as  regular  as  the  months  come  round,  and  how  forgetful 
w^e  are  of  the  thanks  we  owe  to  Him, — for  I'm  sure  I'd  lived  a  many 
years,  and  seen  a  many  harvests,  afore  I  began  to  think  about  Who  it 
Avas  that  gave  'em  to  us.  The  next  thing  they  seemed  to  say  Avas, 
What  a  deal  of  trouble  Ave  poor  creatures  take  about  things  Ave  might 
as  lief  let  alone ;  for  look  at  them  songers  of  mine,  what  a  heap  there 
is  of  'em  !  and  not  one  shall  I  ever  carry  to  the  mill.  Now  isn't  that 
just  like  all  our  little  Avorldly  matters  ?  How  we  work  and  toil  and 
wear  ourselves  out,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  as  Ave  say ;  and  for 
aught  we  can  tell,  there's  no  future  for  us  in  this  Avorld." 

"That's  very  true,  Betty,"  said  the  lady;  "and  yet,  as  you  your- 
self said,  Ave  think  Ave  are  doing  it  for  the  best,  and  it  certainly  i.s 
our  duty  to  provide  for  the  future ;  but  I  think  our  fault  lies,  not  so 
much  in  our  looking  forAvard,  as  in  our  not  looking  farther  forward 
than  Ave  do.  I  mean,"  she  continued  (for  she  saw  that  Betty  did 
not  quite  understand  her),  "  I  mean,  that  if  people  did  but  see  things 
in  their  true  light,  the  next  Avoi'ld  Avould  seem  to  them  as  real,  nay 
far  more  real,  than  the  present  one  ;  and  then,  while  they  are  i^ro- 
viding  for  a  future  time,  Avhich  may  or  may  not  be  theirs,  they 
would,  at  least,  take  equal  care  to  prepare  for  that  eteiniity  which, 
sooner  or  later,  micst  come  to  all  of  us." 

Betty  agreed  to  this,  and  was  about  to  add  some  remark,  Avhen 
both  she  and  her  visitor  Avere  startled  by  the  joyful  shouts  of  the 
reapers,  Avho  were  bringing  home  the  last  load  of  corn  from  a  neigh- 
bouring field;  and  soon  the  Avindows  of  the  little  cottage  Avere  shaken 
by  the  two  heavy  waggons  rolling  past,  and  the  men  Avere  heard 
merrily  calling  to  one  another  to  "  look  out  for  their  heads,"  as  they 
AA'ent  brushing  along  under  the  trees.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the 
sound  of  Avheels,  and  shouting,  and  laughter,  had  died  aAvay  in  the 
distance,  and  all  was  still  again.  The  sick  woman  Avas  the  fiist  to 
break  the  silence,  as  she  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, — 

*  The  Cheshire  word  fo.'  gkaniny. 
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"  All !  there  they  go  !  I  love  to  hear  them  !  Many  and  many  's 
the  time  that  I've  gone  a-songering  in  that  big  field,  but  I've  been 
for  the  last  time  now — my  feet  Avill  never  tread  that  ground  again. 
Yes,"  she  continued,  as  she  stretched  out  her  thin  hand  toward  the 
pile  of  wheatsheaves — "  Yes,  there's  another  solemn  lesson  that 
those  are  teaching  me,  for  they  warn  me  that  this  beautiful  summer 
is  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  my  summer  too — the  long  summer  of  my 
life  —  is  fast  going  from  me  !  And,  last  of  all,  they  speak  tome  about 
that  great  harvest  which  we  read  of  in  the  Bible,  when  the  wheat 
and  the  chaif  shall  be  divided — the  one  to  be  cast  into  the  fire,  the 
other  to  be  gathered  into  Christ's  own  barn.  Will  you  I'ead  me  that 
chapter  about  the  harvest,  ma'am,  before  you  go  ?  The  Bible  is  on 
the  window-seat." 

The  lady  took  the  Bible  and  read  as  she  was  requested.  When 
she  had  finished,  she  closed  the  book  silently,  for  the  chapter  was 
one  which  explained  itself,  and  the  reader  knew  that  Betty  had 
given  many  proofs  in  her  daily  life,  as  well  as  in  her  conversation,  of 
having  been  taught  by  that  God,  who  "giveth  understanding  to  the 
simple." 

Three  weeks  passed  away,  the  corn  was  all  cleared  from  the 
fields,  and  a  mex-ry  peal  of  bells  ushered  in  the  morning  of  St. 
Michael's  day,  the  day  of  the  Harvest  Thanksgiving.  The  parish 
church  was  crowded  that  day ;  masters  and  servants,  farmers  and 
labourers,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  all  alike  eager  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  Thanksgiving  Service.  But  there  was  one  empty  place 
—  the  one  which,  until  very  lately,  had  been  so  regularly  filled  by  old 
Betty.  Where  was  poor  Betty  then  ?  Was  she  to  spend  this  joyful 
day  stretched  upon  a  sick  bed,  and  to  count  the  silent  hours  in  her 
lonely  little  room  ?  No,  it  was  her  happy  lot  to  spend  it  in  that  world 
where  "  the  inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  am  sick."  After  a  short 
but  painful  illness  she  had  died  in  peace  a  few  days  before,  and  was 
laid  in  her  quiet  grave  just  before  the  bells  began  to  ring  on  St. 
Michael's  morning. 

That  same  day,  the  lady  who  had  visited  her  during  her  illness 
passed  down  the  shady  lane  on  her  way  to  the  evening  service,  and 
paused  for  a  moment  to  look  once  more  at  the  little  white  cottage, 
now  so  silent  and  deserted.  The  clock  was  still  ticking  away  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  the  bees  were  still  humming  about  the  hive,  and  the 
crimson  hollyhock  was  still  blooming  beside  it, — all  except  one  lovely 
branch,  which  had  been  broken  off  by  a  neighbour,  and  thrown,  for 
old  friendship's  sake,  into  Betty's  grave.  Solemn  thoughts  filled  the 
lady's  mind  as  she  stood  before  the  httle  gate,  and,  thinking  of  Old 
Betty's  Christian  life  and  happy  death,  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
turned  away,  "  Her  harvest  is  past,  her  summer  is  ended,  and  she  is 
safe  for  ever  ! "  m.  m. 
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Cf)e  Walter  of  tje  l^avbest. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  GATTT, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  PARABLES  FROM  NATURE,"  ETC. 

"  That  which  thou  dost  not  understand  when  thou  readest,  thou  slialt  understand 
in  the  day  of  thy  visitation ;  for  there  are  many  secrets  of  religion  which  are  not 
perceived  till  they  be  felt,  and  are  not  felt  but  in  the  day  of  a  great  calamity."^ 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

HE  Master  of  the  Hai'vest  walked  by  the  side  of  his  corn- 
fields in  the  early  year,  and  a  cloud  was  over  his  face,  for 
there  had  been  no  rain  for  several  weeks,  and  the  earth 
was  hard  from  the  parching  of  the  cold  east  winds,  and 
the  young  wheat  had  not  been  able  to  spring  up. 

So,  as  he  looked  over  the  long  ridges  that  lay  stretched  in  rows 
before  him,  he  was  vexed,  and  began  to  grumble,  and  say  the 
harvest  would  be  backward,  and  all  things  would  go  wrong.  At 
the  mere  thought  of  which  he  frowned  more  and  more,  and  uttered 
words  of  complaint  against  the  heavens,  because  there  was  no  rain  ; 
against  the  earth,  because  it  was  so  dry  and  unyielding ;  against  the 
corn,  because  it  had  not  sprung  up. 

And  the  man's  discontent  was  whispered  all  over  the  field,  and  all 
along  the  long  ridges  where  the  corn-seeds  lay  ;  and  when  it  reached 
them  they  murmured  out,  "  How  cruel  to  complain  !  Are  we  not 
doing  our  best  ?  Have  we  let  one  drop  of  moisture  pass  by  unused, 
one  moment  of  warmth  come  to  us  in  vain  ?  Have  we  not  seized 
on  every  chance,  and  striven  every  day  to  bo  ready  for  the  hour  of 
breaking  forth  ?  Are  we  idle  ?  Are  we  obstinate  ?  Are  we  indif- 
ferent ?  Shall  wo  not  be  found  waiting  and  watching  ?  How  cruel 
to  complain ! " 

Of  all  this,  however,  the  Master  of  the  Harvest  heard  nothing, 
so  the  gloom  did  not  pass  away  from  his  face.  On  the  contrary  he 
took  it  with  him  into  his  comfortable  home,  and  repeated  to  his  wife 
the  dark  words,  that  all  things  -were  going  wrong  ;  that  the  drought 
would  ruin  the  harvest,  for  the  corn  was  not  yet  sprung. 

And  still  thinking  thus,  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow,  and  pre- 
sently fell  asleep. 

But  his  wife  sat  up  for  a  while  by  the  bedside,  and  opened  her 
Bible,  and  read,  "The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
reapers  are  the  angels." 

Then  she  wrote  this  text  in  pencil,  on  the  fly-leaf  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  and  after  it  the  date  of  the  day,  and  after  the  date  the 
words,  "  Oh,  Lord,  the  husbandman,  Thou  waitest  for  the  precious 
fruit  Thou  hast  sown,  and  hast  long  patience  for  it !  Amen,  O 
Lord,  amen ! " 

After  which  the  good  woman  knelt  down  to  pray,  and  as  she 
prayed  she  wept,  for  she  knew  that  she  was  very  ill. 

But  what  she  prayed  that  night  was  heard  only  in  heaven. 

And  so  a  few  days  passed  on  as  before,  and  the  house  was  gloomy 
with  the  discontent  of  its  master ;  but  at  last,  one  evening,  the  wind 
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changed,  the  sky  became  heavy  with  clouds,  and  before  midnight 
there  was  rain  all  over  the  land  ;  and  when  the  Master  of  the  Harvest 
came  in  next  morning,  wet  from  his  early  walk  by  the  corn-fields,  he 
said  it  Avas  well  it  had  come  at  last,  and  that,  at  last,  the  corn  had 
sprung  up. 

On  which  his  wife  looked  at  him"with  a  smile,  and  said,  How 
often  things  came  right,  about  which  one  had  been  anxious  and  dis- 
turbed. To  which  her  husband  made  no  answex",  but  turned  away 
and  spoke  of  something  else. 

Meantime  the  corn-seeds  had  been  found  ready  and  waiting  when 
the  hour  came,  and  the  young  sprouts  burst  out  at  once ;  and  very 
soon  all  along  the  long  ridges  were  to  be  seen  rows  of  tender  blades, 
tinting  the  whole  field  with  a  delicate  green.  And  day  by  day  the 
Master  of  the  Harvest  saw  them,  and  was  satisfied ;  but  because  he 
Avas  satisfied,  and  his  anxiety  was  gone,  he  spoke  of  other  things, 
and  forgot  to  rejoice. 

And  a  murmur  arose  among  them,  — "  Should  not  the  Master 
have  welcomed  us  to  life  ?  He  AA^as  angry  but  lately,  because  the 
seed  he  had  sown  had  not  yet  brought  forth ;  now  that  it  has  brought 
forth,  why  is  he  not  glad  ?  AVhat  more  does  he  Avant  ?  Have  Ave 
not  done  our  best?  Are  we  not  doing  it  minute  by  minute,  hour 
by  hour,  day  by  day  ?  From  the  morning  and  evening  dews,  from 
the  gloAv  of  the  midday  sun,  from  the  juices  of  the  earth,  from  the 
breezes  which  freshen  the  air,  even  from  clouds  and  rain,  are  we 
not  taking  in  food  and  strength,  warmth  and  life,  refreshment  and 
joy;  so  that  one  day  the  valleys  may  laugh  and  sing,  because  the 
good  seed  hath  brought  forth  abundantly?  Why  does  he  not 
rejoice?" 

As  before,  hoAvever,  of  aU  they  said  the  Master  of  the  Harvest 
heard  nothing  ;  and  it  never  struck  him  to  think  of  the  young  corn- 
blades'  struggling  life.  Nay,  once,  Avhen  his  AA'ife  asked  him  if  the 
wheat  was  doing  aa'cII,  he  answered,  "  Very  fairly,"  and  nothing 
more.  But  she  then,  because  the  evening  was  fine,  and  the  fairer 
Aveather  had  revived  her  failing  flowers,  said  she  would  Avalk  out  by 
the  corn-fields  herself. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  went  out  together. 

And  together  they  looked  all  along  the  long  green  ridges  of  Avheat, 
and  Avatched  the  blades  as  they  quivered  and  glistened  in  the  breeze, 
which  sprang  up  with  the  setting  sun.  Together  they  walked,  to- 
gether they  looked ;  looking  at  the  same  things,  and  with  the  same 
human  eyes ;  even  as  they  had  Avalked,  and  looked,  and  lived  together 
for  years,  but  Avith  a  world  dividing  their  hearts ;  and  what  was  ever 
to  unite  them  ? 

Even  then,  as  they  moved  along,  she  murmured  half  aloud,  half 
to  herself,  thinking  of  the  anxiety  that  had  passed  away, — "  Thou 
visitest  the  earth,  and  blessest  it ;  Thou  makest  it  very  plenteous." 

To  Avhich  he  ansAvered,  if  answer  it  may  be  called, — '■  Why  are 
you  always  so  gloomy?  Why  should  Scripture  be  quoted  about 
such  common  things  ?  " 

And  she  looked  in  his  face  and  smiled,  but  did  not  speak ;  and 
he  could  not  read  the  smile,  for  the  life  of  her  heart  was  as  hidden  to 
him  as  the  life  of  the  corn-blades  in  the  field. 
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And  so  tliey  went  home  together,  no  more  being  said  by  either ; 
for  as  she  turned  round  the  sight  of  the  setting  sun,  and  of  the 
young,  freshly-growing  wheat-blades,  brought  tears  into  her  eyes. 

She  might  never  see  the  harvest  upon  earth  again ;  for  her  that 
other  was  at  hand,  whereof  the  reapers  were  to  be  angels. 

And  when  she  opened  her  Bible  that  night  she  wrote  on  the  fly- 
leaf the  text  she  had  quoted  to  her  husband,  and  after  the  text  the 
date  of  the  day,  and  after  the  date  the  words,  "Bless  me,  even  mo 
also,  oh  my  Father,  that  I  may  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience ! " 

Very  peaceful  were  the  next  few  weeks  that  followed,  for  all 
nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  weather,  and  the  corn-blades  shot  up 
till  they  were  nearly  two  feet  high,  and  about  them  the  Master  of 
the  Harvest  had  no  complaints  to  make. 

But  at  the  end  of  that  time,  behold,  the  earth  began  to  be  hard 
and  dry  again,  for  once  more  rain  was  Avanted ;  and  by  degrees  the 
growing  plants  failed  for  Avant  of  moisture  and  noui'ishment,  and 
lost  power  and  colour,  and  became  Aveak  and  yellow  in  hue.  And 
once  more  the  husbandmen  began  to  fear  and  tremble,  and  once  more 
the  brow  of  the  Master  of  the  Harvest  Avas  overclouded  Avith  angry 
apprehension. 

And  as  the  man  got  more  and  more  anxious  about  the  fate  of  his 
crops,  he  grcAv  more  and  more  irritable  and  distrustful,  and  railed  as 
before,  only  louder  now,  against  the  heavens,  because  there  was  no 
rain  ;  against  the  earth,  because  it  lacked  moisture ;  against  the  corn- 
plants,  because  they  had  Avaxed  feeble. 

Nay,  once,  when  his  sick  Avife  reproved  him  gently,  praying 
him  to  remember  how  his  fears  had  been  turned  to  joy  before,  he 
reproached  her  in  his  turn  for  sitting  in  the  house  and  pretending  to 
judge  of  v-.hat  she  could  know  nothing  about,  and  bade  her  come  out 
and  see  for  herself  how  all  things  Avere  working  together  for  ill. 

And  although  he  spoke  it  in  bitter  jest,  and  she  was  very  ill,  she 
said  she  Avould  go,  and  Avent. 

So  once  more  they  Avalked  out  together,  and  once  more  looked 
together  over  the  corn-fields  ;  but  when  he  stretched  out  his  arm  and 
pointed  to  the  long  ridges  of  blades,  and  she  saAV  them  shrunken  and 
faded  in  hue,  her  heart  Avas  grieved  Avithin  her,  and  she  turned  aside 
and  wept  over  them. 

Nevertheless  she  said  she  durst  not  cease  from  hope,  since  an  hour 
might  renew  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  God  so  willed  ;  neither  should 
she  dare  to  complain,  even  if  the  harvest  Avere  to  fail. 

At  which  words  the  Master  of  the  Harvest  turned  round,  amazed, 
to  look  at  his  Avife,  for  her  soul  Avas  growing  stronger  as  her  body 
grew  Aveaker,  and  she  dared  to  say  noAV  things  she  Avould  have  had 
uo  courage  to  utter  before. 

But  of  all  this  he  kucAv  nothing,  and  Avhat  he  thought,  as  he 
listened,  Avas,  that  she  Avas  as  Aveak  in  mind  as  in  body  ;  and  Avhat  he 
said  Avas,  that  a  man  must  be  an  idiot  Avho  Avould  not  complain  Avhen 
he  saAv  the  bread  taken  from  under  his  very  eyes  ! 

And  his  murmurings  and  her  tears  sent  a  shudder  all  along  the 
long  ridges  of  sickly  corn-blades,  and  they  asked  one  of  another, 
"  Why  does  he  murmur  ?  and.  Why  does  she  Aveep  ?  Are  Ave  not 
doing  ail  Ave  can?    Do  we  slumber" or  sleep,  and  let  opportunities 
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pass  by  unused  ?  Are  Ave  not  watching  and  waiting  against  the  times 
of  refreshing  ?  Shall  we  not  be  found  ready  at  last  ?  Why  does  he 
murmur  ?  and,  Why  does  she  weep  ?  Is  she,  too,  fading  and  waiting  ? 
Has  she,  too,  a  master  who  has  lost  patience  ?" 

Meantime,  when  she  opened  her  Bible  that  night,  she  wrote  on  the 
fly-leaf  the  text,  "  Wherefore  should  a  man  complain,  a  man  for  the 
punishment  of  his  sins  ?"  and  after  the  text  the  date  of  the  day,  and 
after  the  date  the  words,  "  Thou  dost  turn  thy  face  from  us,  and  we 
are  troubled:  but,  Lord,  how  long,  how  long?" 

And  by  and  by  came  on  the  long-delayed  times  of  refreshing,  but 
so  slowly  and  imperfectly,  that  the  change  in  the  corn  could  scarcely 
be  detected  for  a  while.  Nevertheless  it  told  at  last,  and  stems  strug- 
gled up  among  the  blades,  and  burst  forth  into  flowers,  which  gradu- 
ally ripened  into  ears  of  grain.  But  a  struggle  it  had  been,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  for  the  measure  of  moisture  was  scant,  and  the  due 
amount  of  Avarmth  in  the  air  Avas  Avanting.  Nevertheless,  by  strug- 
gling and  effort  the  young  Avlieat  advanced,  little  by  little,  in  growth  ; 
preparing  itself,  minute  by  minute  —  hour  by  hour  —  day  by  day,  as 
best  it  could,  for  the  great  day  of  the  harvest.  —  As  best  it  could ! 
Would  the  Master  of  the  Harvest  ask  more  ?  Alas  !  he  had  still 
something  to  find  ftiult  Avitli,  for  Avhen  he  looked  at  the  ears  and  saAV 
that  they  Avere  small  and  poor,  he  grumbled,  and  said  the  yield  Avould 
be  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  harvest  Avould  be  bad. 

And  as  more  Aveeks  Avent  on,  and  the  same  Aveather  continued, 
and  the  progress  Avas  very,  very  slow,  he  spoke  out  his  vexation  to 
his  Avife  at  home,  to  his  friends  at  the  market,  and  to  the  husband- 
men Avho  passed  by  and  talked  Avith  him  about  the  crops. 

And  the  voice  of  his  discontent  was  breathed  over  the  corn-field, 
all  along  the  long  ridges  Avhere  the  plants  Avere  labouring,  and  Avail- 
ing, and  Avatching.  And  they  shuddered  and  murmured, — "  Hoav 
cruel  to  complain  !  Had  Ave  been  idle,  had  we  been  negligent,  had 
we  been  indifi^erent,  Ave  might  have  passed  away  Avithout  bearing 
fruit  at  all.     Hoav  cruel  to  complain!" 

But  of  all  this  the  Master  of  the  Harvest  heard  nothing,  so  he 
did  not  cease  to  complain. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


iEpitapf)  bg  a  €^erinan  ^ea^ant. 

(translated  by  MRS.  A.  GATTY.) 

LL  to  whom  I  once  was  dear, 
All  who  ever  kneAv  me  here, 
All  who  for  my  absence  grieve, 
In  God's  almighty  hand  I  leave. 
God  be  with  you  —  God  defend  you  — 
Every  needful  blessing  send  you : , 
Now  my  house  is  ordered  right, 
Thou,  idle  world,  good  night  I— good  night ! 
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THERE  are  few  plants  more  picturesque  than  the  Hop,  either  in 
its  wild  state,  as  it  creeps  along  the  tops  of  hedges,  covering 
them  with  a  rich  and  many-coloured  carpet,  or  in  the  hop-grounds, 
where,  tended  by  the  hand  of  man,  it  clings  to  the  poles  placed  for 
its  support,  or  droops  from  them  in  massive,  but  graceful,  festoons. 
The  Hop  is  unnoticed 
by  ancient  writers,  with 
the  exception  of  Pliny, 
who  names  it  among 
herbs  "  which  grow  of 
themselves,  and  are  used 
as  meat  with  divers 
nations."  In  this  coun- 
try Henry  8th  forbade 
its  use  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  two  hundred  years 
later  that  it  began  to 
be  cultivated,  when  so 
strong  a  feeling  was 
raised  against  its  being 
put  in  beer,  that  Par- 
liament was  petitioned 
against  it,  as  "  a  wicked 
weed  that  would  spoil 
the  drink  and  endanger 
the  people."  But  this 
opinion  seems  to  have 
soon  died  away ;  for  in 
1710  we  are  told  that 
Hops  made  ale  "more 
wholsom  and  gratefuller 
to  the  palate."  The 
only  parts  of  the  flower 
which  enter  into  tlie 
composition  of  the  beer  ; 
are  the  seeds  and  the 
yellow  adhesive  matter 
surrounding  them, 
Avhicli  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  bitter, 
ai'omatic  quality.  Hops 
naturally  pi-efer  strong 
clay  land,  and  are  a  very 
exhausting  crop,  as  the 
scientific  name,  Lupu- 
lus,  or  little  toolf,  indi- 
cates. A  change  in  the  hop-grounds  is,  therefore,  always  beneficial. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  celebrated  hop-ground  near  Farnham,  in 
Surrey,  which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  about  300  years.  The 
Hop  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  so  a  pillow  stuffed  with  Hops  is 
an  old  recipe  for  easing  pain  and  producing  sleep.  Such  a  pillow 
was  used  by  George  3rd  in  his  last  illness.  b.  b. 
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BY  T.  C.  WHITEHEAD,  M.A.,  INCUMBENT  OF  GAWCOTT,  BUCKINGHAM. 

EoM.  xii.  21. — "Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 
evil  with  good." 

HE  Bible  is  strangely  unlike  any  other  book  that  is  not 

leavened  with  its  spirit.     One  of  the  noblest  books  ever 

produced  by  mere  human  intellect  says,   that  it  is  the 

part  of  a  magnanimous  man  to  revenge  an  insult. 

How  far  above  such  teaching  as  this  is  the  language  of 

text !     How  it  lifts  us  at  once  into  a  serener  atmosphere  than 

»  the  stormy  one  of  selfish  man's  temper  and  pride!     How  manifestly 

full  of  the  very  character  of  God  himself !  breathing  the  very  breath 

of  "the  peace  which  passeth  understanding,"  it  speaks  the  language  of 

Heaven. 

"Be  not  overcome,"  it  says,  '-'of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good." 

May  the  Divine  Spirit  himself  give  us  the  heart  to  feel  the  hea- 
venhness  of  such  teaching,  while  we  now  meditate  upon  it. 

I.  First,  then,  we  are  taught  what  our  conduct  should  9iot  be 
under  provocation  and  injury. 

TVe  should  not  return  the  evil. 

The  first  impulse  of  every  natural  heart  is  to  repel  force  with 
force,  and  so  to  try  and  get  the  better  of  an  enemy ;  and  then  a  man 
thinks,  if  he  succeeds,  that  he  has  "overcome"  his  enemy. 

But  the  word  of  God  tells  us  that  a  man,  when  he  does  this,  is 
not  the  conqueror,  but  the  conquered— he  is  "  overcome."  "  Be  not 
overcome,"  it  says,  "  of  evil,"  i.  e.  by  being  led  to  pay  back  evil  in 
return.  And  "overcome"  the  man  is.  His  peace  is  "overcome;" 
his  dignity  is  "overcome;"  the  Spirit  of  God  within  him  is  "over- 
come ;  all  that  is  best  and  holiest  in  the  man  is  "  overcome"  by  the 
devil,  who  drives  him  along  before  the  storm  of  his  own  passions, 
and  whips  him  with  the  scourge  of  his  own  tempers. 

Let  us  learn,  then,  to  call  things  by  their  right  names— to  call 
what  men  describe  as  "taking  their  own  part,"  as  taking  too  often 
the  devils  part;  and  what  they  call  a  "high  spirit,"  a  very  low 
spirit;  and  to  know  that,  when  under  injustice,  injury,  or  insult,  we 
harbour  thoughts  of  revenge,  we  are  overcome  by  the  evil  one,  who 
IS  busy  destroying  within  us  those  blessed  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  would  lift  us  already,  in  heart  and  character,  to  heaven 
and  God. 

Thus  far  we  gather  that  the  Bible  forbids  retaliation. 
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II.  What  behaviour,  then,  does  it  recommeud?  What  is  the 
Christian  man  to  do  when  he  is  insulted  and  injured? 

The  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  more  fully  express  the  teaching  of 
the  text.  He  is  "  to  bless  those  that  persecute  him,  and  to  do  good 
to  those  that  despitefully  use  him." 

Whether  this  is  a  judicious  way  of  dealing  with  enemies  (as  far 
as  its  effect  in  stopping  the  evil  is  concerned) — whether  it  answers 
better  in  this  view  than  meeting  word  with  word  and  blow  with  blow, 
I  will  consider  by  and  bye ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  ask  first,  what 
effect  it  has  upon  the  people  themselves  who  practise  it. 

A  most  blessed  one  ! 

It  turns  men,  violent  and  savage  as  wolves  and  lions,  into  lambs, 
calms  their  fury,  cools  their  hot  passions,  and  subdues  their  rage. 
Only  let  such  a  spirit  spread  from  heart  to  heart — only  convert  all 
men  living,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  heart  and  deed,  and  the  world's 
tempestuous  strife  is  over !  No  more  war  !  no  more  disturbed  and 
agitated  neighbourhoods  !  no  more  bickering  or  divided  families!  — 
all  would  be  "  one  fold  under  one  Shepherd." 

And  such  is  the  character  of  the  children  of  God.  They  return 
"good"  for  "evil." 

So  Isaac  went  from  well  to  well,  which  his  own  servants  had 
digged,  rather  than  meet  force  with  force. 

So  Joseph  returned  kindness,  help,  and  comfort  to  his  Tsrethren 
for  the  wrong  they  had  done  him. 

So  dying  Stephen,  as  the  stones  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  him, 
returned  for  evil  blows  forgiving  prayers. 

And  these  men  were  not  singular. 

There  are  this  day  thousands  of  quiet,  unpretending  Christians, 
who  ai*e  praying  and  striving  to  be  filled  with  the  same  Spirit. 

.  III.  One  point  more  is  suggested  by  the  text.  It  marks  the 
effect  of  this  conduct  on  the  "  evil  doers,"  viz.  that  it  tcill  overcome 
them.     "  Overcome,"  it  says,  "evil  with  good." 

And  this  is  illustrated  in  the  context  by  an  allusion  to  the 
manners  in  which  metals  are  smelted  in  the  East.  "  If  thine  enemy 
hunger,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  feed  him.  If  he  thirst,  give  him  drink: 
for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head;"  i.e.  thou 
shalt  melt  his  disposition  by  the  warmth  of  your  kindness,  as  the 
metal  is  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  coals. 

Try  it,  not  for  a  day — no,  nor  for  a  month — nor  even  a  year, 
but  for  all  the  time  (years  though  it  should  be)  that  your  enemy 
continues  such;  pi'ay  for  him;  speak  kindly  to  him;  give  him  the  soft 
answer  that  turneth  away  wrath;  treat  him  with  a  spirit  higher 
altogether  than  his  own ;  help  him,  assist  him  (if  you  have  the 
opportunity)  freely,  generously ;  keep  on,  by  God's  grace,  unselfishly^ 
unweariedly ;  and  there  is  no  heart  so  hard  but  that  you  may  hopSj 
under  treatment  like  this,  that  it  may  be  melted  at  last. 

Unfortunately,  we  try  the  plan  so  little — even  Christians  have 
sometimes  so  little  faith  in  it — that  we  have  no  conception  how 
often,  where  now  we  fail  utterly  by  using  authority  or  force,  we 
should  triumphantly  succeed  by  the  gentler  weapons  of  forbearance, 
forgiveness,  and  unresisting,  uncomplaining  love  ! 

And  yet,  why  should  we  not  expect  it  to  be  so,  when  we  see  that 
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it  is  God's  way,  by  His  Spirit,  of  subduing  the  stubbornness  of  sinners' 
hearts  ?  Tlio  one  unanswerable  argument  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus — 
the  one  subduing  power  by  which,  wherever  it  has  been  preached, 
it  has  melted  the  hearts  of  thousands  upon  thousands,  has  been  the 
returning  "  good  for  evil "  on  the  cross. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  here  for  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  human 
heart,  and  desire  to  overcome  the  evil  that  is  in  it  ? 

Parents. 

How  often  Christian  parents  fail  here.  They  are  anxious  for 
their  children's  improvement.  They  I'estrain,  command,  and  punish. 
They  use  force  and  authority  in  abundance ;  but  how  often  are  they 
strangers  to  the  mysterious  influence  of  that  persuasive  gentleness 
which  can  soften  and  lead,  where  untempered  strictness  would  only 
harden  or  break!  We  have  little  doubt  that  in  those  happy  instances, 
Avhere  Christians  have  from  childhood  upwards  loved  religion  and  God, 
one  chief  cause  has  been  the  loving  and  winning  way  in  which,  with 
a  remembrance  of  their  infirmities  and  tender  years,  religious  truth 
has  been  conveyed.  Judicious  gentleness  has  been  successful  where 
authority  would  have  succeeded  the  less,  the  louder  it  spoke. 

3Iasters  and  3Tistresses. 

Why  is  it  that,  in  tliis  age  of  restlessness  and  independence,  there 
are  still  to  be  found  sci'vants  who  arc  valued  and  esteemed  for  length 
of  service  rendered  with  faithfulness  and  affection? 

You  will  find  in  such  cases  that  the  secret  has  generally  consisted 
in  the  admixture  of  considerate  kindness  with  justice  and  firmness 
in  the  management  of  the  household. 

3rmisters. 

Have  we  not,  too,  our  lesson  to  learn  ?  May  we  not  learn  not, 
by  impatient  fretfulness  or  by  the  imperiousness  of  office,  to  mar  and 
destroy  our  lowly  ^Master's  message  ?  INIay  we  not  learn  not  to  be  above 
using  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  who  said, — "I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God."  And  again, — "  Dearly 
beloved,  I  beseech  you."  And  might  we  not  then,  perchance,  know 
more  of  the  Apostle's  success  ? 

And  now,  we  have  been  setting  forth  a  simple  and  sure  recipe  for 
making  man  everywhere  at  peace  with  man. 

Then  why,  may  be  justly  asked,  have  we  not  nations,  parishes, 
homes,  more  peaceable  ?  The  Gospel  is  preached.  The  remedy  is 
made  known.     What  hinders  the  result  ? 

What,  but  man's  pride  and  selfishness,  his  natural  unwillingness 
to  give  up  or  give  way,  and  his  readiness  to  meet  the  evil  of  the 
world  by  the  evil  of  his  own  heart  ? 

This  must  be  changed  in  any  one  who  would  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God ! 

Self  must  be  subdued !  temper  overcome  !  Christ's  spirit  gained  ! 
and  that  most  becoming  ornament  on  earth  or  in  heaven  put  on — "the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit." 

A  happy  state,  indeed  I 

Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  the  man  who  attains  to  it !  who  attains, 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  heavenly  height  of  returning  '•  Good  for 
Evil!" 
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ADDITIONAL  CURATES'  SOCIETY— HOME  MISSIONS. 

^N  interesting  lecture  on  the  subject  of  Home  Missions  organized  upon  the 
^  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Brame, 
„^_^^    M.A.,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Central  Hall,  to  the  members  of  the 
Churcli  of  England  Institute,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  Nov.  8th.     The  Rev 
lecturer,  in  alluding  to  the  mistaken  notions  abroad  respecting  the  wealth  of. 
the  Clergy  supposed  that  they  had  arisen  from  the  publicity  given  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  few  wealthy  livings,  while  the  overwhelming  number  of  miserably 
endowed  benefices  had  failed  to  excite  the  same  degree  of  public  attention. 
In  the  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1835,  of  the  value  of  the  Uvings  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  upon  an  average  of  the  three  years  preceding  December,  1831, 
there  were  found  to  hd  297  under  £50  a-year  ;  1,629  between  £50  and  £100  ; 
1,602  between  £100  and  £150  ;  1,354  between  £150  and  £200  ;  1,979  between 
£200  and  £300  ;  1,326  between  £300  and  £400  ;  830  between  £400  and  £500  ; 
and  1,461  above  £500  :  in  all  10,478  Benefices,  which  may  be  classified  thus  : 
3,628  not  exceeding  £150  a-year  ;  5,489  between  £150  and  £500  a-year  ;  and 
1,461  above  £500  a-year.     Since  1836  and  the  period  to  which  the  above  sta- 
tistics refer,  not  less  than  2,000  new  churches  have  been  consecrated  ;  and  con- 
cerning the  endowment  of  these  churches,  some  information  is  given  in  a  re- 
turn presented   by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  Parliament,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1859. 
From  this  it  appears  that  204  of  the  new  Parishes  were  endowed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, with  an  income  of  £150  each.     From  the  same    document   we 
learn  that  the  Commissioners  had  themselves  augmented  37  Benefices,  so  as  to 
secure  to  each  an  income  of  more  £150  a-year  and  897  Benefices  besides,  but 
in    none    of   which    would   the  income   exceed  £150  a-j'^ear.      The  present 
number    of  Benefices    will   therefore,    be  about  12,500 ;    of  which    the  in- 
come of  5,256  is  less  than  £150  per  annum.      It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
existence    of  this   startling    state  of  things  that  the  society   of  which   he 
was    the  representative  that   evening   had    lately   established     an    Endow- 
ment Fund  for  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  clergy.      From  the  endowment  of  parishes  the  lecturer  passed  on  to 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales.     According 
to  calculations  based  upon  accurate  data,  there  are  of  the  Church  of  England 
about  7,500,000  actual  Church-goers,  and  the  number  of  Dissenters  attending 
their  various  places  of  worship   is  5,300,000.     As  the  population  is  at  present 
not  less  than  twenty  millions,  this  leaves   upwards  of  five  millions  who  never 
attend  any  place  of  worship.     The  picture  presented  by  those  places  where 
large  masses  of  people  are  collected  together  is  most  alarming  ;  for  example, 
in  Lambeth  60  people  out  of  every  1^0  attend  no  place  of  worship;  in  Sheffield, 
62  ;  in  Oldham,  61  ;  and  in  34  of  the  great  towns  of  England,  embracing  an 
aggregate  population  of  four  millions,  upwards  of  two  millions  four  hundred 
thousand  are  wholly  non- worshipping.     The  sitting  accommodation  provided, 
in  places  of  worship  by   the  Church  of  England  is  only  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population,  and  that  provided  bv  Dissenters  about  27  per  cent  ;  so  that 
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6.  Jesus  comforts  his  disciples.      Promise  of  the  Holy 

Spiiit  CJerusJ      ...             ...             ...             ...  John  14,  v.     1-31. 

7.  Christ  the   true  Vine.     His  disciples  hated  by   the 

world  C'^erm)       ...            ...             ...           ,■••  "        15,  v.    1-27. 

8.  Tribulation    foretold  and    comfort  given   by   Christ. 

Further  promise  of  the   Holy  Spirit.     Fra/er 

and  peace  in  Christ  fVisnfsJ...             ...             ...  John  16,  v.     1-33. 

9.  Christ's  last  prayer  with  his  disciples  (Jerus)             ...  "    17,  v.     1-26. 

10.  The  agony  in  Gethsemane.     (Mount  of  Olives)          ...  Matt.  26,  v.  36-46. 

11.  Jesus  betrayed  and  made  prisoner.     (Qeihsemcme)    ...  "          v.  47-56. 

12.  Jesus  before   Caiaphas  and  the   Sanhedrim.     Peter 

thrice  denies  hiva  (JerusJ  ...             ...             ...  "           v.  57-75. 

13.  The  Sanhedrim  lead  Jesus  to  Pilate  (JerusJ              ...  John  18,  v.  28-38. 

14.  Judas  hangs  himself  ^JerM«;         ...             ...             ...  Matt.  27,  v.    3-10. 

15.  Jesus  before  Herod  (^Jen«s>            ...             ...             ...  L-lro  23,  v.    6-12. 

16.  Pilate  seeks  to  release  Jesus  f JerusJ            ...  '•          v.  13-25. 

17.  Klate  delivers  up  Jesus  to  death.    He  is  mocked  and 

scourged /^erMsJ  .. .             ...             ...             ...  Matt.  27,  v.  26-30. 

18.  Pilate  delivers  Jesus  to  be  crucified  (Jerus).. ,             ...  John  19,  v.    1-16. 
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Nov.  1824th  Sttnd.  after  Trin 


20^St.  Cpthbert's  Bazaar 
21  St.  Cuthbert's  Bazaar 
25  25th  S0ND.  AFTER  Trin. 

30,St.  Andrew's  Apost. 

Dec.     2  Advent  Sunday. 

2nd  Sund.  in  Advent. 


Morn.    Prov.  13— John  10.    Even.     Prov.  14 — 
2  Tim.  1. 


Morn.    Prov.  15— John  17.     Even.     Prov.  16 — 

Heb.  1. 
Morn.     Prov.    20— Acts   1.    Even,     Prov.   21— 

Heb.  6. 
Morn.     Isaiah   1 — Acts  3.      Even.      Isaiah    2 — 

Heb.  8. 
Morn,     Isaiah   5 — .\cts  9.     Even.     Isaiah   21  — 

Jam.  2. 


There  will  be  Evening  Services  at  the  Chapel-of-Ease,  Albert  Hill,  on 
the  25th  Sunday  after  Trinity  (Nov.  25),  and  2nd  Sunday  in  Advent  (Dec.  9.) 

(Notes.— Advent.  The  word  means  coming  to  or  arrival  at ;  and  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  our  Lord's  coming  upon  earth  in  the  flesh.  In  the  Church 
Calendar  it  signifies  the  space  of  time,  including  four  Sundays,  before  the  cele- 
bration of  our  Lord's  nativity^the  first  of  these  Sundays  being,  by  way  of 
eminence,  called  Advent  Sunday.  In  the  services  of  the  Church,  this  day  is 
regarded  as  the  first  day  of  the  Christian  year,  the  last  Sunday  of  it  being  the 
25th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  And  if  we  look  closely  into  the  Prayer  Book,  it 
will  be  observed  that  these  Sundays  in  Advent  are  much  more  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  than  as  introductory  to  the  celebration 
of  Christmas.  In  other  words  Christmas-day  is  regarded  in  a  twofold  light,  as 
representing  both  the  comings  of  our  Lord,  liis  first  coming  in  the  flesh  and  his 
second  coming  to  judgment.  When  Christmas-day  actually  arrives  it  com- 
memorates our  Lord's  first  coming  ;  but  before  it  comes,  it  is  regarded  as  com- 
memorating our  Lord's  second  coming  And  this  for  the  obvious  reason  that, 
as  we  cannot  put  ourselves  into  the  position  of  those  who  lived  before  Christ 
appeared,  his  first  coming  requires  now  no  previous  preparation  for  it.  But 
our  whole  life  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  preparation  for  his  second  coming;  and  it  is, 
accordingly,  this  state  of  preparation  which  the  season  of  Advent  in  the  Church 
services  is  intended  to  represent. 
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^  ^Perilous  Heap.* 

N  tlie  18th  of  July,  1860,  our  party,  consisting  of  five,  set 
out  from  Martigny  to  cross  the  Tete  Noire. 

Chamounix  is  the  point  to  which  all  travellers  con- 
vej'ge,  and  in  the  evening  carriage  after  carriage  full  of 
all  kinds  of  people  arrived  at  the  hotel.  Being  pressed 
for  time,  and  unable  to  make  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  we 
made  arrangements  over-night  with  one  of  the  many  drivers  who 
were  loitering  about,  to  take  us  on  to  Geneva  early  the  following 
morning.    We  were  to  give  eighty  francs,  and  were  much  pleased  on 


The  writer  of  this  narrative  is  a  cool  and  correct  observer  of  phenomena,  a 
man  not  easily  frightened,  or  at  aU  prone  to  exaggerate,  and  one  who  has  had 
previous  experience  of  hair-breadth  escapes  both  in  riding  and  drivinc— Ed 
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inquiring  of  our  landlord  to  learn  that  the  particular  driver  we  had 
engaged  was  a  very  steady  man.  We  rose  early  to  enjoy  the  glorious 
view  of  the  morning  sun  upon  the  snowy  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  By 
eight  o'clock  we  were  ready  to  start ;  the  driver  mounted  his  box, 
and  to  our  great  satisfaction  proceeded  to  make  good  play.  We  had 
previously  suffered  much  from  the  tediousness  of  continental  drivers, 
so  that  we  rejoiced  over  the  two-miles-an-hour  extra,  at  which  we 
now  found  ourselves  travelling. 

For  the  first  few  miles  the  road,  though  not  dangerous,  is  very 
rough,  and  the  continued  jolting,  by  producing  in  some  of  us  a  sen- 
sation approaching  to  sea-sickness,  was  the  first  thing  slightly  to 
diminish  the  pleasure  we  had  in  our  driver's  conduct.  But  after 
awhile  the  road  winds  in  sharp  curves,  and  skirts  on  one  side  at 
intervals  fearful  precipices,  often  undefended  by  parapet  or  railing. 
It  was  at  this  point  of  our  ride,  after  we  had  descended  a  few  shoots, 
and  turned  the  sharp  bends  in  the  road  at  the  bottom  of  them  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed  at  which  we  had  started  along  the  level,  that  some 
of  our  party  began  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  right,  and  wished  to 
expostulate.  However,  they  were  quieted  by  another  of  the  party, 
who  assured  them  that  it  was  all  safe,  inasmuch  as  probably 
it  was  the  traditional  method  of  driving,  and  that  therefore  if  the 
Hfian  went  slower  he  would  most  likely  upset ;  adding  also,  that  it  was 
never  known  that  such  fellows  met  with  any  accident.  For  a  time 
this  way  of  putting  the  case  had  its  proper  effect,  and  all  once  more 
began  to  admire  the  scenery,  notwithstanding  a  few  occasional  ex- 
clamations when  the  "  traditional  method  "  seemed  to  run  too  close  a 
shave  at  too  great  a  pace  round  one  of  the  dreaded  angles  of  the 
road.  At  one  such  angle,  indeed,  the  shave  at  nine  miles  an  hour 
was  so  awfully  near  to  the  edge  of  a  yawning,  unprotected  precipice, 
that  the  carriage  seemed  absolutely  for  a  second  to  rock  over,  and  we 
leaned  the  contrary  way  instinctively  to  restore  its  balance. 

" Traditional  or  not  traditional,"  said  my  fellow-travellers,  ''we 
will  not  sit  still  any  longer ;  the  fellow  must  be  drunk,  and  will  to  a 
certainty  break  our  necks,  or  drive  us  over  a  precipice."  The  fel- 
low, in  truth,  ivas  drunk,  though  we  did  not  know  it  when  we 
started,  for  continental  drunkenness  makes  a  man  look  different  to 
English  drunkenness.  And  so  being  drunk,  what  was  alarming  us 
Avas  elating  him;  it  was  something  new  and  inspiriting  to  him  to 
drive  five  persons  at  such  a  pace  round  such  corners,  and  thus  every 
descent  of  a  hill,  with  its  swing  round  at  the  bottom,  told  its  tale 
upon  his  head  and  increased  his  pace.  But  whilst  we  were  coming 
to  the  unanimous  decision  that  something  must  be  done,  the  driver 
had  already  mounted  the  next  hill,  and  before  we  had  agreed  to  stop 
him  had  begun  to  urge  his  horses  on  to  their  utmost  trot  down  a 
steep  incline.  It  was  too  late  to  remonstrate,  too  late  to  stop ;  the 
carriage  swayed  from  side  to  side,  and  as  we  held  on  by  the  seats 
and  by  one  another,  we  prayed  rather  than  hoped  that  by  some  good 
chance  we  might  get  safely  round  the  dreaded  bend  which  we  could 
see  before  us.  The  moment,  came  at  last,  and  our  hearts  sank  within 
us  as  we  felt  that  the  drunken  wretch  had  lost  all  control  over  his 
horses  and  missed  the  turn,  and  that  there  remained  nothing  except  an 
awful  plunge  to  death  and  eternity.     For  a  second  the  horses  seemed 
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to  pause  upon  the  brink  ;  in  that  second  some  of  us  lived  a  life  and 
died  a  death.  I  placed  my  hand  on  my  dear  v/ife's  shoulder,  and  said, 
"For  God's  sake  sit  still ! "  She  sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  we  both 
mentally  breathed  a  prayer  for  our  poor  orphaned  children  at  home. 

I  have  been  in  many  accidents  by  road  and  field  before.  I  have 
been  in  an  express  train  when  it  has  run  off  the  line  at  forty  miles 
an  hour ;  but  I  never  seemed  to  sit  so  face  to  face  with  death  as  at 
that  second.  Skill  and  presence  of  mind  were  unavailing  ;  there  was 
but  one  thing  left  to  do  —  to  sit  still  and  die.  But  the  good  hand  of 
our  God  was  upon  us ;  for  at  that  turn  a  small  meadow  intervened 
between  the  road  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  with  a  deep  drop 
into  it  of  about  eight  feet.  At  the  moment  we  were  unaware  of  this, 
and  believed,  without  question,  when  we  felt  the  horses  make  their 
spring,  they  had  jumped  with  us  over  the  brink  to  a  frightful  and 
certain  destruction.  Even  as  it  was,  we  owed  our  lives,  under  the 
great  mercy  of  God,  to  the  wonderful  pluck  and  sagacity  of  our  good 
steeds.  They  both  faced  the  leap  with  unfaltering  step  and  mind, 
took  off  at  the  same  instant,  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same 
power,  landed,  straight  as  a  line,  no  less  than  fourteen  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  road,  taking  the  carriage  with  them  without  upsetting  it, 
and  without  breaking  it.  Had  they  swerved  or  bungled  in  their 
leap,  or  jumped  unevenly,  the  carriage  must  have  been  overturned 
and  smashed  to  pieces.  The  driver,  and  one  of  our  party  who  sat 
with  him  on  the  box,  were  both  thrown  off  in  different  directions, 
many  yards,  by  the  force  of  the  descent,  and  the  horses  almost  in- 
stantly recovering  their  footing,  started  off  again  in  the  trot  towards 
the  precipice,  when  one  of  the  four  inside  sprang  out  of  the  carriage 
over  the  door  without  waiting  to  open  it — providentially  alighted  on 
his  feet — and  without  the  loss  of  a  second  ran  to  the  heads  of  the 
horses,  and  stopped  them  within  a  few  yards  of  the  edge.  So,  by  the 
infinite  goodness  of  our  God,  all  of  us  escaped  unhurt.  Not  a  bone 
was  broken  ;  not  a  soul  injured.  But  I  state  the  honest  truth  when 
I  say,  that  the  next  time  I  looked  in  the  glass  I  fully  expected  to 
see  my  hair  like  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Alps  we  had  left  behind  us. 


BY  MRS.  ALFRED  GATTY, 

AUTHOR  OF  '*  PARABLES  FROM  STATURE,"  ETC. 

EANTIME  another  week  or  two  went  on,  and  people,  as 
they  glanced  over  the  land,  wished  that  a  few  good  rainy 
days  would  come  and  do  their  work  decidedly,  so  that  the 
corn-ears  might  fill.  And  behold,  while  the  wish  was  yet 
on  their  lips,  the  sky  became  charged  with  clouds,  dark- 
ness spread  over  the  country,  a  v/ild  wind  arose,  and  the  growling  of 
thunder  announced  a  storm.  And  such  a  storm !  People  hid  from 
it  in  cellars,  and  closets,  and  dark  corners,  as  if  now,  for  the  first 
time,  they  believed  in  a  God,  and  were  trembling  at  the  new-found 
fact ;  as  if  they  could  never  discover  Him  in  His  sunshine  and  bless- 
ings, but  only  thus  in  His  tempests  and  wrath. 
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And  all  along  the  long  ridges  of  wheat-plants  drove  the  rain- 
laden  blast,  and  they  bent  down  before  it  and  rose  up  again,  like  the 
Avave,3  of  a  laboui-ing  sea.  Ears  over  ears  they  bowed  down ;  ears 
above  ears  they  rose  up.  They  bowed  down,  as  if  they  knew  that  to 
resist  was  destruction :  they  rose  up,  as  if  they  had  a  hope  beyond 
the  storm.  Or>ly  here  and  there,  where  the  whiidwinds  were  strongest, 
they  fell  down  and  could  not  lift  themselves  again.  So  the  damage 
that  was  done  was  but  little,  and  the  general  good  was  great.  But 
when  the  Master  of  the  Harvest  saw  here  and  there  the  patches  of 
over-weighted  corn  yet  dripping  from  the  thunder- showers,  he  grcAV 
angry  for  them,  and  forgot  to  think  of  the  long  ridges  that  stretched 
over  his  fields,  where  the  corn-ears  were  swelling  and  rejoicing. 

And  he  came  in  gloomy  to  his  home,  Avhen  his  Avife  was  hoping 
that  now,  at  last,  all  would  be  well ;  and  the  tumult  of  her  soul 
grew  beyond  control,  and  she  knelt  down  before  him  as  he  sat  moody 
in  his  chair,  and  threw  her  arms  round  him,  and  cried  out, —  "  It  is 
of  tlie  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  utterly  consumed.  Oh,  hus- 
band! pray  for  the  corn  and  for  me,  that  it  may  go  well  with  us  at 
the  last!  Carry  me  up-stairs!"  And  his  anger  was  checked  by 
fear,  and  he  carried  her  up-stairs  and  laid  her  on  the  l)ed,  and  said 
it  must  be  the  storm  which  had  shaken  her  nerves.  But  Avhetlier 
he  prayed  for  either  the  corn  or  her  that  night,  she  never  knew. 

And  presently  came  a  new  distress ;  for  Avhen  the  days  of  rain 
had  accomplished  their  gracious  work,  and  every  one  was  satisfied, 
behold,  they  did  not  cease.  And  as  hitherto  the  cry  had  gone  up 
for  water  on  the  farrows,  so  now  men's  hearts  failed  them  for  fear 
lest  it  should  continue  to  overflowing,  and  lest  mildew  should  set  in 
upon  the  full,  rich  ears,  and  the  glorious  crops  should  be  lost. 

And  the  Master  of  the  Harvest  walked  out  by  his  corn-fields,  his 
face  darker  than  ever.  And  he  railed  against  the  rain,  because  it 
Avould  not  cease  ;  against  the  sun,  because  it  would  not  shine ;  against 
the  wheat,  because  it  might  perish  before  the  harvest. 

"But  Avhy  does  he  always  and  only  complain?"  moaned  the 
cora-plants,  as  the  new  terror  was  breathed  over  the  field.  "  Have 
we  not  done  our  best  from  the  first  ?  And  has  not  mercy  been  with 
us,  sooner  or  later,  all  along  ?  When  moisture  was  scant,  and  we 
throve  but  little,  why  did  he  not  rejoice  over  that  little,  and 
wait,  as  we  did,  for  more  ?  Now  that  abundance  has  come,  and  we 
swell,  triumphant  in  strength  and  in  hope,  why  does  he  not  share  our 
joy  in  the  present,  and  wait,  in  trust,  as  we  do,  for  the  future  ripening 
change  ?  Why  does  he  always  complain  ?  Has  he  himself  some  hard 
master,  who  would  fain  reap  where  he  has  not  sown,  and  gather  where 
he  has  not  strawed,  and  has  no  pity  for  his  servants  who  strive?" 

But  of  all  this  the  Master  of  the  Harvest  heard  nothing.  And 
when  the  days  of  rain  had  rolled  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  into 
months,  and  the  autumn  set  in,  and  the  corn  still  stood  up  green  in 
the  ridges,  as  if  it  never  meant  to  ripen  at  all,  the  boldest  and  most 
hopeful  became  uneasy,  and  the  Master  of  the  Harvest  despaired. 

But  his  wife  had  risen  no  more  from  her  bed,  where  she  lay  in 
sickness  and  suffering,  yet  in  patient  trust ;  watching  the  sky  through 
the  window  that  faced  her  pillow  ;  looking  for  tlie  relief  that  came  at 
last.     For  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  hope  seemed  almost  over, 
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and  men  had  half  learned  to  submit  to  their  expected  trial,  the  dark 
days  began  to  be  varied  by  a  few  hours  of  sunshine ;  and  though 
these  passed  away,  and  the  gloom  and  rain  returned  again,  yet  they 
also  passed  away  in  their  turn,  and  the  sun  shone  out  once  more. 

And  the  poor  sick  wife,  as  she  watched,  said  to  those  around  her 
that  the  weather  was  gradually  changing,  and  that  all  would  come 
right  at  last ;  and  sighing  a  prayer  that  it  might  be  so  with  herself 
also,  she  had  her  Bible  brought  to  the  bed,  and  wrote  in  the  fly-leaf 
the  text,  "  Some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  an  hundredfold ; "  and 
after  the  text  the  date  of  the  day,  for  on  that  day  the  sun  had  been 
shining  steadily  f;)r  many  hours.  And  after  the  date  tlie  words, 
'•  Unto  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required ;  yet  if 
Tliou,  Lord,  be  extreme  to  mark  iniquity,  O  Lord,  who  may  stand  ?" 

And  day  by  day  the  hours  of  sunshine  were  more  in  number, 
and  the  hours  of  rain  and  darkness  fewer,  and  by  degrees  the  green 
corn-ears  ripened  into  yellow,  and  the  yellow  turned  into  gold,  and 
the  harvest  was  ready,  ^and  the  labourers  not  wanting.  And  the 
bursting  corn  broke  out  into  songs  of  rejoicing,  and  cried,  "  At  least 
we  have  not  waited  and  watched  in  vain  I  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  have  followed  us  all  the  days  of  our  life,  and  we  are 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  Where  is  the  Master  of  the 
Harvest,  that  he  may  claim  his  own  Avith  joy?" 

But  the  Master  of  the  Harvest  was  bending  over  the  bed  of  his 
dying  wife.  And  she  whispered  that  her  Bible  should  be  brought. 
And  he  brought  it,  and  she  said,  "  Open  it  at  the  fly-leaf  at  the  end, 
and  write,  '  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption :  it 
is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory :  it  is  sown  in  weakness, 
it  is  raised  in  power:  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body.'  "  And  she  bade  him  add  the  date  of  the  day,  and  after  the 
date  of  the  day  the  words,  "0  Lord,  in  Thy  mei'cy  say  of  me — She 
hath  done  what  she  could ! "  And  then  she  laid  her  hand  in  his,  and 
so  fell  asleep  in  hope. 

And  the  harvest  of  the  earth  was  gathered  into  barns,  and  the 
gathering-day  of  rejoicing  was  ovei*,  and  the  Master  of  it  all  sat 
alone  by  his  fire-side,  with  his  wife's  Bible  on  his  knee.  And  he 
read  the  texts,  and  the  dates,  and  the  prayers,  from  the  first  day  when 
the  corn-seeds  were  held  back  by  drought ;  and  as  he  read,  a  new  heart 
seemed  to  burst  out  within  him  from  the  old  one  —  a  heart  which 
the  Lord  of  the  other  Harvest  was  making  soft,  and  the  springing 
whereof  He  would  bless. 

And  henceforth,  in  his  going  out  and  coming  in,  from  watching 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  texts,  and  the  dates,  and  the  prayers  were 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  often  rising  to  his  lips ;  and  he  murmured 
and  complained  no  more,  let  the  seasons  be  what  they  would,  and  his 
feai's  hovv^ever  great ;  for  the  thought  of  the  late-sprung  seed  in  his 
own  dry,  cold  heart,  was  with  him  night  and  day.  And  more  and 
more  as  he  prayed  for  lielp,  that  the  weary  struggle  might  be 
blessed,  and  the  new-born  watching  and  waiting  not  be  in  vain ; 
so  more  and  more  there  came  over  his  spirit  a  yearning  for  that 
other  harvest,  where  he,  and  she  who  had  gone  before,  might  be 
gathered  in  together.  And  thus, — in  one  hope  of  their  calling, — 
the  long-divided  hearts  were  united  at  last. 
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E  will  not  leave  our  Church; — your  arguings  are  wrong  : 
It  is  no  use  your  talking, —  we've  listen'd  but  too  long : 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church, — we  tell  you  plainly  so ; 
Yet  stay  and  hear  our  reasons,  before  your  ways  you  go. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church ; — for  her  the  Martyrs  bled ; 
For  her  the  holy  Bishops  were  burn'd  till  they  were  dead  : 
Yet  say  not  they  are  dead — such  men  can  never  die, 
Their  honour  lives  on  earth,  their  glory  in  the  sky. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church  —  the  Lord  forbid  we  should  ! 
Where  should  we  find  aught  better — or  where  find  aught  so  good  ? 
Where  else  is  Holy  Scripture  so  fully  read  and  pray'd  ? 
Where  else  the  true  Lord's  Supper  ?  —  to  leave  her  we're  afraid. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church, — ^for  Peace  and  Order's  sake, 
Lest  thus  our  Lord's  commandment  of  Unity  we  break  j 
All  at  one  table  only  God's  children  should  be  fed, 
We  all  should  be  partakers  of  that  one  Cup  and  Bread. 

We  dare  not  leave  our  Church, — because  that  there  alone 
Is  the  Bishop,  the  chief  Shepherd,  whom  under  Christ  we  own. 
There  should  be  but  one  Shepherd,  there  should  be  but  one  fold ; 
One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  body  we  must  hold. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church — our  Prayer-book*  we  do  love, 

So  full  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  wisdom  from  above  ; 

Who  now  can  make  such  prayers  by  his  own  fancy's  aid. 

As  those  which  holiest  men  of  God  in  ancient  times  have  made  ? 

We  cannot  leave  our  Church — we  were  baptized  there. 

And  offer'd  as  God's  children,  in  the  Church's  faith  and  prayer ; 

There  in  One  Name  was  made  our  strict  and  holy  vow, 

To  God  the  Church  first  brought  us — how  can  we  leave  her  now? 

We  will  not  leave  the  Church  where  our  forefathers  rest ; 
We  pray  amidst  their  quiet  graves,  and  so  we  love  it  best : 
And  there  we  too  would  lie,  when  our  last  hour  is  come. 
And  the  Church's  word  of  blessing  shall  lay  us  in  our  tomb. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church  —  the  good  old  faith  to  stain : 
We  love  not  your  new  doctrines,  your  talkings  are  but  vain  : 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  the  ancient  Church  we  hold, 
And  so  it  ever  shall  be,  as  Scripture  has  foretold. 

We  dare  not  leave  our  Church, —  because  we  fear  our  God, 
We  fear  that  He  will  smite  Division  with  His  rod : 
Division  is  a  sin,  whate'er  some  folks  may  say. 
And  sin  will  surely  find  Us  out  at  the  Great  Judgment-day. 

*  It  is  three  Inindred  years  since  our  reformed  Prayer-book  was  used  in  England. 
Most  of  the  prayers,  however,  are  more  than  a  thousand  years  old.  The  Church  of 
pngland  was  founded  in  Apostolic  times.  •»  i 
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We  will  not  leave  our  Church ; — what  bitter  fruits  are  sown 
By  those  who  split  in  parties  what  God  would  have  but  one! 
And  they  that  cause  Divisions,  as  any  one  may  see, 
Saint  Paul  has  bid  us  mark  them,  and  shun  their  company. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church, —  howe'er  some  people  flatter, 
For  good  words  and  fair  speeches  oft  hide  a  rotten  matter  ; 
God  has  commanded  tinity — His  word  is  very  plain  : 
We  shall  not  leave  our  Church,  we  tell  it  you  again. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church, — because  our  God  is  there  ; 
It  is  our  Father's  House — it  is  "  the  House  of  Prayer ;" 
His  Name  is  call'd  upon  it,  and  He  will  surely  bless 
All  those  who  worship  there  in  faith  and  humbleness. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church :  —  Christ  is  her  corner-stone, 
And  all  her  holy  service  is  builded  thereupon  : 
The  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  at  which  all  things  do  bow, 
Has  kept  her  safe  for  ages,  and  He  will  keep  her  now. 

We  wiU  not  leave  our  Church ; — we  therein  do  rejoice  ; 
By  God's  help  we'll  uphold  her,  with  heart,  and  hand,  and  voice : 
And  though  her  bitter  foes  may  cry,  "Down  with  her  to  the  ground !'' 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  Lord  within  her  courts  are  found. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church, — therein  we  live,  and  wiU, 
According  to  God's  Holy  Word  and  Christ's  commandment  still ; 
We  will  not  leave  our  Church, — therein  we  hope  to  die, 
And  rest  in  God's  own  peace  and  love  eternally. 


^^tsxx  Sentences. 

^  IS  SIGN  ARIES  are  bringing  to  light  many  interesting 
facts  with  regard  to  the  character  and  minds  of  the  people 
of  Africa.  Mr.  Moffat,  who  has  seen  much  of  the  southern 
part  of  this  continent,  gives  us  the  following  narrative, 
related  to  him  by  a  man  from  Central  Africa.  It  is,  per- 
haps, without  a  parallel  for  its  simplicity: — '•  My  years  were  eighteen. 
There  was  war.  At  this  time  my  mother  died.  My  father  died. 
I  buried  them.  I  had  done.  The  Foulahs  caught  me.  They  sold 
me.  The  Freousa  people  bought  us.  They  brought  us  to  Tomba. 
We  got  up.  To  a  white  man  they  sold  us.  We  had  no  shirts.  We 
had  no  trousers.  We  were  naked.  In  the  midst  of  the  water,  into 
the  midst  of  a  ship,  they  put  us.  Thirst  killed  somebody.  Hunger 
kiUed  somebody.  By  night  we  prayed.  At  sun-time  we  prayed. 
God  heard  us.  The  English  are  good.  God  sent  them.  They 
came.  They  took  us.  Our  hunger  died.  Our  thirst  died.  Our 
chains  went  off  from  our  feet.  Shirts  they  gave  us.  Hats  they 
gave  us.  Trousers  they  gave  us.  Every  one  was  glad.  We  all 
praised  the  English.  Whoever  displeases  the  English,  into  hell  let 
them  go." 
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I^ope  for  Efrica. 

ARKNESS  always  seems  deeper  when  contrasted  with 
light,  and  the  thick  darkness  of  ignorance  and  heathenism 
that  hangs  over  Africa  seems  more  woeful  because  we 
know  that  once  some  part  of  the  land  was  flooded  with  the 
light  of  Christian  truth.  To  the  gathering  of  men  of 
many  nations  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Africa  (  "  the 
parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene")  sent  her  representatives. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church  the  name  of  Africa 
told  of  crowded  Christian  churches,  of  numerous  Christian  bishoprics, 
and  of  that  glorious  band,  of  which  Augustine  Avas  the  chief,  Avho  illus- 
trated the  Gospel  by  their  writings  and  adorned  it  by  their  lives. 

But  after  those  bright  days  a  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  on 
Africa.  There  was  not  there,  as  in  other  lands,  a  blending  of  truth 
and  error  —  of  light  and  shade.  Hers  was  one  unbroken  night  of 
superstition  and  ignorance  !  And  was  no  effort  made  by  the  Christian 
Church  to  enlighten  and  relieve  the  wretched  sons  of  Africa?  Alas  ! 
men,  who  called  themselves  Christians,  instead  of  sending  help,  devised 
the  slave-trade — the  most  iniquitous  system  that  ever  defiled  and 
degraded  humanity. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  negro  tribes  of  Africa  groaned  under 
the  fearful  woes  of  this  accursed  trafiic,  carried  on  largely  by  English- 
men, who  not  only  seized  the  hapless  natives,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and  made  them  bond-slaves  of 
England  in  her  distant  colonies ;  but  they  added  yet  this  guilt  to 
their  man-stealing,  that  throughout  the  central  parts  of  Africa  these 
so-called  Christian  men  taught  the  savage  what  he  had  never  learnt 
before,  viz.  to  engage  in  wars  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  hi.^ 
brethren,  that  he  might  sell  them  into  slavery. 

But  at  length  the  ci'ies  of  the  poor  African  came  up  into  the  ears  of 
some  good  men  in  England;  and  Clark^on  and  Wilberforce  and  Buxton 
and  others  pleaded  for  the  slaves,  and  created  so  strong  a  feeling  in 
this  country  that,  in  1832,  the  House  of  Commons  did  one  of  the  noblest 
acts  that  stands  on  the  records  of  our  national  history,  by  voting  the 
sum  of  20,000,000/.  to  indemnify  the  holders  of  slaves  in  all  lands 
that  owned  the  English  sway,  so  that  the  oppressed  ones  might  go 
free.  And  ever  since  that  time  England  has  striven  to  check  the 
slave-trade,  whether  carried  on  by  her  own  subjects  or  by  others, 
and  has  maintained  a  squadron  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood. 

But  England  had  something  more  than  freedom  of  the  body, 
which  she  was  bound  to  impart  to  Africa.  It  was  her  duty,  as  the 
foremost  Christian  nation  of  the  world,  to  kindle  again  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  Avhich  had  been  extinguished. 

At  some  points  of  the  African  coast.  Cape  Town,  Natal,  Sierra 
Leone,  Christian  missions  were,  in  process  of  time,  set  on  foot ;  but 
the  vast  interior  of  the  country  remained  unexplored  or  unvisited, 
and  was  thought  to  be  a  mere  desert  of  sand,  so  that  the  map  of 
Africa  presented  a  blank  space,  with  only  a  thin  fringe  of  names 
ai'ound  the  coast.    But  in  1840  David  Livingstone,  a  GlasgoAv  cotton- 
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spinner,  who,  by  his  own  efforts  and  industry,  had  made  himself  a 
scholar,  went  out  to  Africa  as  a  missionary ;  and  for  sixteen  years  he 
remained  there,  first  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  language, 
and  then  exploring,  amid  the  greatest  dangers,  the  interior  of  the 
country,  which  he  found  to  consist  of  vast  woods  and  fertile  plains, 
well  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers  of  immense  size.  Thus  he  says  — 
"  I  Avent  up  the  Shire  fully  100  miles,  and  found  it  a  splendid  stream 
for  steam  navigation,  and  such  a  valley  for  fertility  !  We  ascended 
Maranbala,  and  found  it  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shii-e.  Its 
top  is  large,  and  well  cultivated  with  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  maize. 
Orange  and  lemon-trees  grow  wild,  and  jDine-apples  nearly  so.  The 
valley  of  the  Shire,  100  miles  long  and  about  20  broad,  stretches  at 
our  feet.  It  would  grow  rice  and  cotton  for  the  world.  The  climate 
is  quite  delightful." 

The  people,  in  many  of  these  districts,  had  never  been  visited  by 
Europeans,  and  had  been  accustomed  only  to  native  forays,  and  so 
thought  that  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  followers  were  kidnappers,  and 
stood  watching  them  night  and  day,  ready  for  the  attack  with  bowa 
and  poisoned  arrows.  By  degrees  Dr.  Livingstone  won  the  regard  of 
some  of  them — -especially  one  of  the  chiefs,  Sebituane,  "  unquestion- 
ably the  greatest  man  in  all  that  country;"  and  of  another,  Sechele^ 
"  the  friend  of  his  heart's  love,  and  of  all  the  confidence  of  his  heart," 
who  aided  him  in  his  expeditions,  and  in  his  efforts  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  their  tribes. 

In  1856  Dr.  Livingstone  came  home  to  England,  to  lay  the  case 
of  Africa  before  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  wrote  a  large  book,  full 
of  his  thrilling  adventures,  which  is  now  familiar  to  all  readers ;  and 
he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Africa  in  many  places ;  amongst  others,  he 
visited  the  ancient  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  And  in 
addressing  the  assemblage  of  young  men  who  gathered  to  hear  him 
he  closed  with  these  striking  words, —  "I  know  that  in  a  few  years  I 
shall  be  cut  ofi'in  that  country  which  is  now  open.  Do  not  let  it  be 
shut  again !  I  go  back  to  Africa  to  try  to  open  a  path  for  commerce 
and  Christianity ;  do  you  carry  out  the  work  which  I  have  begun  — 
I  leave  it  with  you." 

And  the  Universities  have  accepted  the  trtist.  On  the  fifth  day 
of  October,  1860,  Archdeacon  Mackenzie,  three  other  clergymen,  one 
medical  man,  and  three  working  men,  set  sail  for  Africa. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  otlier  clergymen,  and  labourers  skilled 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  are  expected  to  join  this  little  band  ;  and 
then,  guided  by  the  advice  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  they  hope  to  settle  at  a  point,  about  200  miles  from  the 
coast,  where  the  chiefs  and  tribes  are  said  to  be  anxious  to  receive 
them  ;  and  there  they  will  strij^e  to  impart  to  these  ignorant  heathens 
the  knowledge  of  our  Christianity,  our  civilization,  and  our  commerce. 

Few  men  could  have  been  found  so  well  fitted  for  the  office  of 
Head  of  this  Mission  as  Archdeacon  Mackenzie.  For  although  he 
had  gained  the  highest  honours  at  Cambridge,  and  might  have  taken 
his  place  in  the  front  rank  among  the  learned  of  the  land,  yet  he 
early  devoted  his  talents  to  the  cause  of  the  benighted  heathen  afar 
off,  and  was  content  to  spend  and  be  spent  amongst  the  unlearned 
savages  of  Africa.     The  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  natives 
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which  he  has  gained  at  Natal  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  part  of. 
the  country  which  he  is  now  going  to  visit.  The  engraving  opposite  * 
is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  two  young  Africans,  who  were  servants 
of  Archdeacon  Mackenzie  during  his  four  years'  residence  at  Natal: 
Umabokwe,  the  standing  figure,  in  the  house ;  Uskendi,  the  sitting 
one,  in  the  stable.  When  the  Archdeacon  came  to  England  last  year 
he  was  anxious  to  bring  Umabokwe  with  him,  that  he  might  keep 
up  his  own  knowledge  of  the  African  tongue  by  conversing  with 
him,  and  also  might  continue  his  instruction  of  the  lad.  Umabokwe 
was  eager  to  come  to  England,  but  his  father  would  not  consent. 
When  the  lad  was  asked  whether  his  father  refused  to  let  him  go 
because  he  would  then  lose  the  son's  monthly  wages,  he  answered, 
"  Oh  !  no  :  it  is  not  the  money  he  seeks,  it  is  I  myself;  for  I  am  part 
of  his  body."  A  few  hours  before  the  ship  sailed  in  which  the 
Archdeacon  was  going  to  leave,  the  old  man  arrived,  and  was  asked 
what  he  wanted,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  have  come  to  say  that 
he  would  allow  his  boy  to  go  ;  but  he  replied,  "  I  have  come  to^carry 
home  my  son,  if  he  is  still  on  land,  and  to  cry  for  him  if  he  has  been 
taken  from  me." 

Since,  then,  there  is  already  in  the  breasts  of  these  Africans  that 
strong  love  to  one  another,  which  was  the  first  gift  that  God  gave 
to  man,  is  there  not  a  good  hope  that,  by  the  ministry  of  Christian 
teacliers,  they  may  learn  and  accept  the  higher  love  of  man  to  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  ?  And  to  impress  this  love  on  them,  the  missionary 
party  are  taking  out  with  them  a  large  wooden  tent,  which  is  to  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose  save  that  of  a  Church ;  and  in  it  morning 
and  evening,  as  well  as  on  Sundays,  they  purpose  to  meet  for  the 
worship  of  God.  And  we  may  well  trust  that  this  example,  added 
to  the  precepts  of  the  teachers,  will  not  be  lost  on  the  natives,  but 
that  they,  too,  may  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith. 

But  while  caring  chiefly  for  the  undying  soul,  the  missionaries 
are  giving  heed  also  to  the  necessities  of  the  body.  The  natives 
live  now  in  the  most  miserable  huts,  too  low  for  any  one  to  stand 
upright  in  them,  without  window  or  chimney.  Therefore,  one 
of  the  first  works  in  the  new  settlement  will  be  to  build  suitable 
houses  for  the  Europeans,  and  then  to  help  the  Africans  to  build 
houses  for  themselves,  so  that  they  may  forsake  their  own  savage 
ways  and  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 

And,  besides  Christianity  and  civilization,  it  will  be  the  aim  of 
the  missionaries  to  open  up  for  the  natives  an  honourable  commerce 
with  this  and  other  lands,  accounting  that  to  be  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  extinguishing  the  hateful  slave-trade. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Africa  contains  an  abundance  of  cotton ;  as 
Dr.  Livingstone  says,  "it  grows  almost  without  care."  "It  is, 
without  doubt,  a  native  of  this  country ;  it  is  burnt  down  every 
year,  but  comes  up  as  vigorous  as  ever."  Now  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  that  vast  branch  of  our  home-manufacture,  the  cotton- 
trade,  is,  how  it  is  to  maintain  its  present  eminence  while  it  depends 
so  much  for  its  annual  cotton  supply  of  eleven  millions  of  hundred- 

*  The  use  of  which  is  kindly  permitted  by  "  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts." 
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weights  (in  1859)  on  the  growth  of  the  slave-cultivated  plantations 
of  America.  And  thus,  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  pointed  out, 
God  seems  to  be  distinctly  calling  us  by  our  necessities  as  a  nation, 
and  by  our  want  of  this  commodity  for  our  hgine-manufactures,  to 


open  new  grounds  for  its  cultivation  by  the  civilization  of  Africa, 
as  if  a  voice  from  heaven,  speaking  to  our  material  ears,  told  us 
that  the  prosperity  of  England  was  bound  up  with  our  doing  His 
will  in  the  great  continent  of  Africa. 
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But,  besides  cotton,  Africa  has  abundance  of  coal  and  of  the 
finest  iron  ore,  of  sugar-cane,  and  indigo,  and  ivory ;  and  therefore, 
surely,  we  may  hope  that  ere  long  a  Christianized  commerce  may 
promote  the  communion  of  the  down-trodden  tribes  of  Africa  with 
the  more  favoured  races,  and  may  take  the  place  of  that  commerce 
in  the  bodies  of  men  which  God's  word  so  emphatically  condemns. 

Since,  then,  the  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission  to  Central 
Africa"  has  such  high  and  glorious  aims  before  it,  it  claims  the 
support  of  every  Christian  man.  It  is  calculated,  that  although  the 
services  of  the  clergy  are  rendered  without  pecuniary  recompense, 
yet  that  2o00Z.  will  be  required  every  year  to  keep  up  the  Mission. 
Surely  we,  who  worship  in  our  beautiful  stone  churches,  while  those, 
who  would  enjoy  these  as  truly  as  we  do,  are  content  with  a  wooden 
tent-church  —  we,  who  live  amid  the  comforts  of  civilized  life  in  Old 
England,  while  these,  our  fellow-countrymen,  are  submitting  to  peril 
and  hardship  in  the  lands  afar  off — surely  we  shall  desire  to 
encourage  the  heralds  of  the  Cross  !  we  shall  give  them  our  alms  * 
for  their  great  work:  we  shall  offer  our  pi-ayers  for  them:  we 
shall  think  of  them  when,  in  the  Litany,  we  entreat  God  to  "preserve 
all  that  travel  by  land  or  by  water  ;"  so  that  in  due  time,  by  their 
efforts,  Hope  may  dawn  for  Africa ;  and  she  may  again  take  the 
honoured  place  that  she  held  in  the  early  ages  of  the  faith  ! 


''  \  am  x\)\i  jFrientr." 

'  HILE  in  the  desert  lonely  I  roam. 
Fainting  and  weary,  longing  for  home. 
Thou  Avith  Thy  presence  say  "Hope  to  the  end, 
I  will  sustain  thee, 

I  am  thy  friend." 

Closer  than  brother  cleave  Thou  to  me, 
Truer  than  mother  deign  Thou  to  be  ; 
Pardon  my  vileness.  Thy  mercy  extend  — 
Oh,  Thou  long-sufferer. 

Be  Thou  my  friend. 

When  earthly  cisterns  no  water  hold, 
When  friendship  withers,  love  waxes  cold,  . 
When  o'er  reeds  broken  mourning  I  bend. 
Whisper  my  lone  heart, 

"I  am  thy  friend." 

And  when  to  Jordan's  wave  I  draw  near, 
Hold  Thou  my  hand,  say  "  Peace,  do  not  fear ; 
Floods  shall  not  whelm  thee,  storms  shall  not  rend, 
Death  shall  not  harm  thee, 

I  am  thy  friend." 


*  Honorary  Secretaries:  T.  Parry  Woodcock,  Esq.,  and  Sydney  S.  R.  Strong, 
Esq.,  5  Mitre  Court,  Temple,  London.  Bankers:  Messrs.  Hoare  and  Co.,  Fleet 
§treet,  London. 
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THE  Dodder  is,  perliaps,  less  well  known  than  the  flowers  repre- 
sented in  the  previous  numbers,  but  it  deserves  a  place,  from 
its  strange  appearance  and  manner  of  growth,  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  plants  in  general.     Those  who  have  visited  hot-houses 
have  observed  beautiful  flowers,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  growing 
luxuriantly  out  of  a  tuft  of  moss,  suspended  by  a  wire,  or  out  of  a 
piece  of  decayed  bark. 
The  little  weed  which 
the    wood-cut    pour- 
trays  is  not  unlike  its 
goi'geous  sisters  ;  for 
although  the  seed  takes 
root  in   the    ground, 
the    plant    maintains 
its    life    by    twining 
round     others     of    a 
nature   quite    foreign 
to   itself,  into  Avhose 
stems    it    inserts    its 
sucker-like  roots,  and 
steals  the  sap  Avhicli 
was  meant  for   their 
own    use.       It    thus 
loses  all  hold  on  the 
ground,    and    has    an 
independent    seat    of 
life  wherever   it   has 
twined     round     a 
branch  ;    so    that,    if 
it  were  divided  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  each 
piece    would    go    on 
growing  just  as  if  it 
had     never     been 
touched.      Before    it 
puts   out    its   flower, 
the  Dodder  resembles 
a  number  of  leafless, 
fleshy    threads,     like 
"  fine,  closely-tangled, 
wet    catgut."      Its 
growth  commences  in 
small  patches,  and  it 
gradually  extends  it- 
self in  circles  of  from 
five  to  seven  feet  in 
diameter,    destroying 
in  its  progress  all  vegetation,  and  leaving  the  whole  area  blaclc,  as 
thou"-h  a  fire  had  passed  over  the  spot.     Above  forty  species  are 
known  to  botanists  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world.     In  England  four 
only  are  known.     One  species  was  introduced  from  Affghanistan  m 
1843,  with  clover  seed,  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  country.— R.b. 
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Br  W.  WALSHAM  HOW,  M.A,,  EECTOK  OF  WHITTINGTON,  SHROPSHIRE. 

1  Pet.  ii.  16 — "y^s  ffee,  and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God." 

ALICIOUSNESS"  here  means  simply  wickedness;  and 
this  verse  points  to  a  great  and  very  dangerous  mistake, 
which  many  in  primitive  times  fell  into,  and  which  it  is 
quite  possible  Christians  may  fall  into  still.  A  great 
deal  was  said  by  the  apostles  about  liberty  and  freedom. 
Jesus  Chx'ist  Himself  had  told  the  Jews  that  the  truth  should  make 
them  free.  And  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  this  freedom  is  much 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  Christians.  They  are  bidden 
to  "stand  fast  in  the  liberty  Avherewith  Christ  hath  made  them 
free."  They  read  of  the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 
They  are  told  that  they  have  been  "called  to  liberty."  We  can  see 
very  well  how  such  words  might  be  mistaken.  Men  who  loved  sin, 
and  hated  holiness,  were  ready  enough  to  get  hold  of  this  notion  of 
Gospel  liberty,  and  to  take  it  in  a  wrong  sense.  They  talked  of  it 
as  if  it  meant  liberty  to  do  what  they  pleased — freedom  from  the 
laws  of  God  and  man — and  so,  in  truth,  used  their  liberty  "for  a 
cloak  of  maliciousness,"  that  is,  for  an  excuse  to  cover  their  wicked 
and  unlawful  deeds.  Now  most  certainly,  the  only  sort  of  liberty 
those  bad  men  enjoyed,  was  that  miserable  freedom  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  of,  when  he  says,  "  While  ye  were  servants  to  sin,  ye 
were  free  from  righteousness." 

But  let  us  ask,  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  that  Christian  liberty, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  ? 
It  has  three  meanings  : — 

1.  First,  it  means  a  liberty  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  of  Satan* 
From  this  bondage  Christ  came  to  set  us  free.  And  He  Himself 
explains  this  very  clearly.  For  when  He  had  told  the  Jews  that 
the  truth  should  make  them  free,  and  they  had  mistaken  His  words, 
and  fancied  He  was  speaking  of  freedom  from  temporal  bondage,  He 
"  answered  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  com- 
mitteth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin."  Yes,  this  is  real  slavery — the 
slavery  to  sin  :  this  is  real  freedom — freedom  from  sin.  In  this  way 
the  Gospel  is  a  Gospel  of  liberty.  "  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed 
for  VIS  ;"  and  by  that  Passover  we  are  delivered  out  of  a  bondage  far 
more  suffering  and  slavish  than  that  of  Egypt  was  to  the  Israelites 
who  made  bricks  for  Pharaoh.  What  a  bondage  that  is,  which  St. 
Paul  describes  so  powerfully  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  chapter 
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of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  —  a  bondage  to  the  law 'of  sin  within 
us,  which  will  not  let  us  do  as  we  would,  but  brings  us  into  cap- 
tivity, and  makes  us  verily  the  slaves  of  Satan  !  And  what  a  free- 
dom that  is  which  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  speak  of  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, when  he  says,  that  now  "  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ! "  And 
yet,  lest  any  one  should  be  so  silly  as  to .  mistake  this  freedom,  St. 
Paul  is  quite  as  careful  as  St.  Peter  to  wai-n  men  against  thinking 
it  gives  them  any  freedom  to  sin.  For  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  plainly  declares  that,  though  we  are  set 
free,  free  from  all  that  is  worthy  the  name  of  bondage,  yet,  after 
all,  we  have  in  truth  a  new  service  :  for,  "  being  made  free  from 
sin,  we  became  the  servants  of  righteousness."  Yes  ;  for  have  we  not 
(God  be  thanked!)  exchanged  a  miserable  degrading  slavery  to  a 
cruel  tyrant  and  oppressor,  for  a  free  and  happy  and  willing  service 
to  a  loving  Saviour  and  Friend  ?  The  Son  had  made  us  free  ;  and 
we  are  "  free  indeed." 

2.  Secondly,  Christian  liberty  often  means  in  the  New  Testament 
liberty  from  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  law.  The 
end  of  that -law  was  Christ;  and  when  He  was  come,  it  was  no  more 
of  use.  But  the  Jewish  Christians  were  very  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  customs  and  observances  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  and 
even  wished  to  make  the  Gentile  converts  keep  them.  This  St.  Paul 
most  strongly  condemns  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  was 
making  of  importance  things  which  were  of  no  importance.  It  was 
leading  the  ignorant  to  trust  for  salvation  in  things  which  could 
profit  them  nothing.  Now  we  are  not  at  all  likely  in  these  days  to 
wish  to  go  back  to  the  "  poor  elements  "  (as  St.  Paul  calls  them)  of 
the  Jewish  law.  But  we  may  do  something  like  this.  We  may  trust 
in  the  outward  observances  of  religion  while  we  have  not  the  inward 
spirit.  And  we  may  also  make  very  serious  mistakes  in  reading  our 
Bibles  if  we  do  not  recollect  this  meaning  of  Gospel  freedom.  For 
when  St.  Paul  says,  "Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure;"  "All 
things  are  lawful  unto  me  ;"  "I  know  and  am  persuaded  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself ; "  "  Every  creature  of 
God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused ;"  with  other  like  passages  ; 
if  we  did  not  know  that  these  aU  speak  of  the  doing  away  with  the 
old  Jewish  rules  about  clean  and  unclean  meats,  and  such-like  things, 
we  might,  indeed,  wrest  them  unto  our  own  destruction.  And  here, 
again,  St.  Paul  is  careful  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  he 
speaks  of,  for  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he 
writes  thus  :  "  Brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty ;  only  use 
not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  ano- 
ther," —  that  is,  though  ye  are  free  from  the  ceremonies  and  obser- 
vances of  the  old  law,  yet  ye  are  not  free  from  the  law  of  love ;  so 
take  care  that  ye  do  not  so  use  your  freedom  as  to  hurt  a  weaker 
brother's  feelings,  or  cause  him  to  do  what  his  less  enlightened  con- 
science feels  to  be  wi'ong. 

3.  Thirdly,  there  is  yet  another,  and  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual, 
meaning  of  Christian  liberty.  For,  strange  as  it  may  sound  at  first, 
our  liberty  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  liberty  from  law  altogether;  Do 
I  mean  that  it  makes  us  free  not  to  fulfil  the  law?     God  forbid. 
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What  I  mean  is,  that  it  places  us  above  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
law ;  so  that  what  the  law  commands,  that  we  do  from  a  higher  and 
nobler  motive  than  mere  obedience  to  a  law.  Our  Faith  is  the  root 
of  our  holiness.  Our  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  He  that 
hath  these  is  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.  What  is  the  law 
of  the  land  to  the  quiet  honest  man  ?  He  is  not  peaceful  because 
the  law  forbids  and  punishes  quarrelling,  but  because  he  is  a  lover 
of  peace.  He  is  not  honest  because  the  laAv  terrifies  him  and  pre- 
vents him  stealing,  but  simply  because  he  has  no  thought  or  wish  to 
be  dishonest.  And  so  it  is  with  our  Christian  liberty.  The  true 
Christian  (and  wc  speak  of  no  others  now)  is  '"'not  under  the  Ieav, 
but  under  grace.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  sin  because  we  are  not 
under  the  law,  but  under  grace  ?  God  forbid."  Nay,  that  is  not 
the  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  sin;  but  we 
shall  serve  God  with  a  far  higher,  and  purer,  and  happier  service, 
because  we  serve  from  love,  and  not  from  fear. 

Oh  that  wc  better  knew,  from  our  own  experience,  the  meaning 
of  this  highest  and  holiest  sort  of  liberty  !  Yet  it  is  well  for  us  if 
we  even  possess  the  first  sort  of  liberty  we  spoke  of,  and  can  say, 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  that  though  we  were  once  the  servants  of  sin, 
yet  now  being  "  made  free  from  sin,  we  have  become  "  (by  God's 
grace)  "  the  servants  of  righteousness." 


(A  plot  in  the  churchyard  reserved  for  children  only.) 

HERE  is  the  children's  garden-ground  ? 

Near  the  church,  where  the  stately  lime 
Hums  all  day  with  a  dreamy  sound, 
In  the  leafy  summer-time. 

What  is  the  seed  in  that  garden  sown  ? 

It  is  poor  and  feeble,  and  little  Avorth ; 
And  we  sow  it  in  tears,  in  the  cold  damp  earth 
Buried  deep,  deep,  down. 

Tell  me,  when  will  the  spring-tide  be  ? 

When  the  Day-star  riseth  upon  the  gloom, 
And  He  Who  maketh  each  flower  and  tree 
Biddeth  the  garden  bloom. 

How  will  blossom  that  garden-plot  ? 
Rows  of  lilies,  all  pure  and  white 
As  woodland  snow-wreaths  without  a  spot, 
Shining  with  living  light. 

What  are  those  blossoms  so  brightly  fair  ? 

The  little  ones,  at  the  trumpet's  sound 
Springing  up  in  their  beauty  there 

From  the  children's  garden-ground. — w.  "W.  H, 
11.-16. 
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ON    PUBLIC    WORSHIP. 

^NE  of  the  oJden  writers  of  the  Church  tells  us  that  the  "  Aniens"  of 
the  people  were  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  so  heartily  did  they  unite  with 

__^  and  stimulate  each  other  in  their  solemn  assemblies.     It  is  our  belief 

that^we  should  not  have  heard  any  of  them  professing  that  he  could  say  his 
public  prayers  at  home  as  well  as  at  church  ;  because  he  would  have  felt  in 
the  solitude  of  the  chamber  the  absence  of  that  religious  fervour  which  is  com- 
municated by  associating  with  others  in  the  same  holy  exercise.  But  as  it  ia 
nowadays  in  the  great  majority  of  our  churches,  where  every  member  of  the 
congregation  remains  silent,  and  wrapt,  as  it  were,  in  himself,  the  fervour 
which  is  generated  by  the  co-operation  of  numbers — the  true  theory  of  public 
worship — is  altogether  missed. 

But  congregations  have  it  in  their  power  to  make' our  services  very  different 
from  what  they  are,  by  driving  out  the  coldness  which  some  profess  to  feel  in 
the  Churches  of  England.  If  a  fair  trial  were  made  amongst  us,  for  a  month 
or  two,  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  congregational  worship  by  the  people 
uniting  audibly  in  the  services,  they  would  never  tolerate  again  the  traditionary 
Alternation  of  Clergyman  and  Clerk  or  the  monopoly  of  divine  praise  by  the 
select  few  of  a  choir.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  the  attempt 
beyond  overcoming  the  shyness  and  timidity  which  causelessly  affect  our  con- 
gregations. All  who  read  have  Prayer  books  ;  and  even  those  who  cannot 
read  know  the  Prayers  by  heart.  It  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  join  aloud  in  the 
confession  of  their  sins  to  Almighty  God  and  in  a  "  lowly  voice"  to  repeat  the 
Prayer  which  their  Saviour  has  taught  them.  All  know  that  the  Psalms 
should  be  read  in  turn,  the  Minister  taking  one  verse  and  the  people  another  ; 
and  so  we  may  go  through  the  Order  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  and 
point  at  the  whole  Service  being  celebrated  properly  and  with  edification  in 
those  cases  only  where  the  Clergy  and  people  discharge  their  allotted  duties  in 
the  congregation.  A  gradual,  though  tardy  improvement  in  the  choral  por- 
tion of  the  services  has  taken  place  of  late  ;  which  is  especially  discernible  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  "  quartet"  from  the  Churches  where  God's  glory  and  not 
man's  is  the  object  of  divine  worship.  People  are  now  beginning  to  realize 
their  privileges  and  to  accept  the  Church's  invitation  to  lift  up  their  voices,  as 
well  as  their  hearts,  to  the  Redeemer's  glory.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  written 
and  spoken  manfully  upon  this  subject ;  and  as  we  have  made  these  few 
remarks  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  an  extract  from  a  speech  which  his  Lord- 
ship delivered  a  short  time  ago,  at  a  Soiree  of  the  Church  of  England 
Institute  in  Wakefield,  we  beg  our  readers  to  weigh  it  carefully.  His  Lord- 
ship said,  "  that  the  praises  of  God  were  amongst  the  most  hallowed  and 
delightful  exercises  of  religious  worship  in  which  they  could  engage  ;  and 
whatever  they  did  in  the  service  of  God  should  be  done  without  stint,  and  with 
the  earnest  desire  to  glorify  God  by  bringing  into  his  service  all  the  powers 
with  which  He  had  entrusted  them.  But  what  did  he  mean  by  church  music  ? 
He  did  not  mean  such  elaborate  and  artistic  music  as  could  only  be  practised 
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by  comparatively  very  few  out  of  the  congregation— music  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  exercise  of  it  was  monopolised  by  a  very  privileged  few  ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  congregation  being  turned  into  passive  listeners  or  admirers  of  the 
exquisite  skill  of  those  who  performed.  He  enj oyed  music  as  much  as  any- 
one, but  there  was  a  time  and  place  for  everything,  and  the  house  of  God  was 
not  the  place  for  fine  solo  performers.  Church  music,  in  its  finest,  noblest 
aspect,  was  such  uiusic  as  all  could  unite  in,  so  that  it  became  Jthe  vehicle  for 
the  praises  of  the  whole  congregation  to  ascend  as  grateful  incense  to  heaven. 
Wherever  they  had  an  opposite  system  introduced, — such  a  system  as  he  had 
imhappily  witnessed,  he  would  not  say  where  ;  such  a ;  system!  as  was  in 
force  at  places  where  solo  performers  stood  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
choir  and  sung,  very  beautifully  he  admitted,  but  verygmuch  out  of 
place,  whilst  the  congi-egaiion  was  listening  in  rapt  attention, — he  said  that 
there  the  church  was  converted  into  a  concert  room,  and  he  regarded  it  as  little 
better  than  a  profanation  of  the  House  of  God.  It  was  very  hard  to  speak  so 
as  to  be  understood,  and  some  who  heard  him  might  take  what  he  said  to  be 
hostile  to  the  cultivation  of  music.  He  meant  no  such  thing.  Let  them  cul- 
tivate music  as  much  as  they  wished.  He  hoped  that  everyone  would  learn  to 
sing  the  praise  of  God,  and  that  in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  country 
there  might  be  more  attention  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  to  the  cultivation 
of  church  music  ;  but  than,  if  it  were  to  be  truly  church  music,  iit  must.be 
such  as  the  whole  congregation  could  join  in." 

THE    CHURCH. 

^^^^T  is  a  gratifying  circumstance  to  announce  that  Mr.  Robinson,  the  late 
»W)li^  Secretary  of  the  Choral  Society  at  Stockton,  and  the  leading  Member 
^/^Isl  o^  *^®  Choir  in  Trinity  Church  of  that  town,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Organ,  but  has  declined  with  his  characteristic  spirit  of  self-denial  and  good- 
fe  ling,  to  receive  any  salary  from  the  Parish  for  his  services.  Under  Mr 
Robinson's  directions  and  ably  supported  as  he  will  doubtlessly  be  by  Mr 
Wilkinson  and  others,  the  Choral  Services  of  St.  John's  will  in  a  few  weeks, 
we  hope,  become  as  satisfactory  as  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Church  would 

wish.  ■ 

Many  people  were  startled  from  their  rest  on  one  Saturday  night  of  this 
month  by  the  untimely  chiming  of  the  bells  ;  some  imagining  that  a  dreadful 
fire  had  broken  out  and  was  devouring  a  part  of  the  town,  while  others  in- 
dulged their  fancies  with  improbable  causes  of  various  kinds.  The  doors  of  the 
Church  were  locked  and  defied  the  efforts  of  the  Clergyman  to  effect  an  entrance. 
Minister,  churchwardens  and  all  seemed  set  at  defiance.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  the  bells  kepb  up  an  unceasing  clatter,  the 
doors  were  opened  and  the  disturber  of  the  nocturnal  peace  was  discovered  to 
be  no  other  than  our  steady,  sedate  old  friend,  the  Sexton.  It  seems  that 
Lanty  had  taken  to  heart  the  defection  of  the  ringers  ;  and  with  a  plucky 
determination  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  resolved  with  his  own 
pair  of  hands  to  supply  the  wonted  chimes.  With  considerable  ingenuity  he 
constructed  a  machine  for  bringing  the  ropes  within  a  short  compass,  thus 
enabling  a  person  to  ring  all  the  bells,  while  comfortably  seated  on  a  stool. 
He  had  been  labouring  industriously  and  silently  for  several  evenings  in  the 
belfry  ;  and  at  10  o'clock  on  the  ever  memorable  Saturday  night  brought  his 
labours  to  a  close.  Carried  avvay  with  the  enthusiastic  feeling  of  success,  he 
forgot  the  slumbers^  of  his  neighbours  and  inaugurated  the  machine  amidst 
parochial  apprehensions  and  conjectures.  A  few  shillings  are  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  contrivance,  and  we  hope  that  the  Churchwardens,  looking  with  a 
forgiving  eye  upon  the  eccentric  peal  of  their  worthy  Sexton,  will  open  the 
Parish  purse  and  make  him,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  perfectly  happy. 
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SAINT    JOHN'S    SCHOOLS. 

^R^HE  Finance  Committee,  the  members  of  which  are  Rev.  W.  H» 
^rt^^  Stephens,  (Chairman),  Messrs.  John  Buckton,  Richard  Child,  Robert 
^l^Ul  Thompson,  William  Thompson,  and  AVilliam  Wooler  have  sub- 
mitted the  accounts  and  papers  connected  with  their  branch  of  the  under- 
taking to  the  Auditors,  Messrs.  E.  Towns  and  J.  H.  Grieveson,  and  now  pre- 
sent the  statement  of  affairs  existing  at  this  date,  December  16th,  1860.  The 
third  auditor,  Mr.  J.  R.  Breckon,  was  unable  to  be  present. 
The  Finance  Committee  in  account  with  tlie  Subscribers  to  the  building  of  Siint  John's 
Schools,  December  loth,  1830. 


Br. 


Receipts. 


£ 


To  Archbishop  of  York     10  0 

„  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Maltby  100  0 
„  Bishop  Barriugton's  Trus- 
tees           50  0 

„  Committeeof  Privy  Council  903  15 

„  National  Society      100  0 

„  Durham  Diocesan  Society      50  0 

„  Value  of  Site  given     188  18 

„  Messrs  R.  &  W.  Thompson  120  0 

„  General  subscriptions     ...  320  7 
„  Dividends  and  profits  on 

Railway  Shares     12  13 

„  Collection  at  Church  40  18 

„  Proceeds  of  Tea  Party    ...     28  0 
„  Gratuitous  services  of  Mr. 

Dickinson  and  others   ...     74  14 

„  Value  of  materials  sold  ...       4  0 
„  Balance   due  to    Finance 

Committee    92  13 


£2,096    0    4 


Examined  and  audited  by  us, 

EDWARD  TOWNS, 
HENRY  J.  GRIEVESON, 

Darlington  Dec.  15th,  1860. 


PAYMENTS. 

£    s. 
By    Preliminary  Expenses, 

1856-60 10  17 

Paid  for  Site    100    0 

Value  of  Site  given     ...     188  18 
Paid  for  additional  Land 

and  enclosures    75  15 

Buildings      1374    2 

Fittings    122  13 

Playgrounds    50  10 


Cr. 
d. 

8 
0 
0 

0 
3 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
0 


New  Road    14  16 

Gas  and  Water    25     9 

Legal  expenses    .  „ 5  16 

Architects     12    0 

Printing,     Advertising 

and  Stationery  

Interest    10  17  11 

Expenses  of  Collection  at 

Church     3 

Expenses  of  Tea  Party  6 

Sundries   11 

Gratuitous    services    of 

MrDickinson  and  others  74  14 


8  19    0 


6  0 
2  10 
1    0 


£2096    0    4 


December  15th,  1860.  by 
balance  due  to  Finance 
Committee 92  13    4 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE'S  STATEMENT  OP  THE  WHOLE  RECEIPT  AND 

EXPENDITURE. 


£     s.    d. 
To  total  cost  of  Land,  Road, 

and  Playgrounds     429  19  11 

„  Building,  Fittings,  &c.       1636     5  10 
„  Sundry  expenses    82  10    5 


£2148  16    2 


£ 
By  total  amoimt  received  to 
December  15th,   1860, 
as  per  Auditors*  sheet     2003 
Balance  owing    145 


£2148  16    2 


^^  The  Shrubs  which  have  been  recently  planted  in  front  of  the  Schools  are  a 
present  from  Mr  Lewis;  and  the  Committee  thaiJc  him  for  his  kind  thoughtfolness. 
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CHEONOLOGICAL  INDEX  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Chap.  VIII. — CContinued.J 

(The  fourth  Passover — Our  Lord's  Passion,  and  the  Events  until  the  End  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.) 

Sec.  19.    Judas  hangs  himself  ^Jen«5.^      Matt.  27,  v.  3-10, 

and  Acts  1,  v.  18-19 

20.  The  Crucifixion  f^Jerws.^       Matt.  27,  v.  31-56. 

21.  The  Burial  (^JerMs.J      "  v.  57-61. 

2.    The  watch  set  at  the  Sepulchre "  v.  62-66. 


Sec-  1. 


2. 


4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 


Dec.  16 
23 
25 
27 

30 


Chap.  IX. 

(From  the  death  of  Christ  to  his  Ascension  into  Heaven.) 

Time,  Forty  Days. 

Day  of  the  Kesueeection  (Eastee  Day).    Our 
Saviour's  Resurrection,  and  the  women's  visit  to 


the  Sepulchre  (JerusJ 
Salome  and  the  other  Mary  are  told  of  the  resurrection 

by  an  angel  (Jerus)     

Mary  Magdalene  leaves  to  tell  Peter  that  the  Lord 

had  risen  f't/erMs)         

Peter  and  John  run  to  the  Sepulchre  (^Jer«5^    

Christ  first  appears  to  Mary  Magdalene  (Jerus) 

Christ  appears  to  the  three  women  (Jerus)       

The  report  of  the  soldiers  {Jerus)       

The  second  party  of  women  from  Galilee  arrive  at  the 

Sepulchre  (Jerus)        

Christ  appears  to  Peter  (Jerus.) 

Christ  appears  to  the   two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus 

(Jerus  JEmmaus) 

Christ  appears  to  ten  of  the  apostles,  Thomas  being 

absent  (Jerus)      

The  Octave  op  the  Eestteeection. — Christ  appears 

to  the  Eleven  (Jerus)  ...      

Christ  appears  to  many  of  the  disciples  (Galilee)     ... 
Christ  appears  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (Galilee) 

Christ  appears  to  his  apostles  at  Jerusalem        

Christ  ascends  into  Heaven  from  Bethany 

St.  John's  conclusion     


THE    MON 

3ed  Sund.  in  Advent. 

4th  Stjnd.  in  Adtent. 

Cheistmas  Day. 

Si.  John  Evan. 

[The  Chiideens'  Tea 

Paety.] 
1st.  Sund.  after  Cheis 


Matt.  28,  v.  1-4. 

v.  5-7. 

John  20,  V.  2. 

V.  3-11. 

V.  11-18. 
Matt.  28,  V.  9-10. 

V.  11-16. 

Luke  24,  v.  1-10. 

V.  12-32. 

V.  13-35. 

"  V.  36-43. 

John  20,  V.  26-29. 
Matt.  28,  V.  16-18. 
John  21,  V.  1-24. 
Luke  24,  v.  44-49. 
V.  50-53. 
John  20,  V.  30-31  j 
chap.  21,  V.  25. 


THLY    CALENDAR. 

Morn,    Isaiah  25— Acts  16.    Even.    Isaiah  26— 

1  Pet.  4. 
Morn.    Isaiah  30 — Acts  23.    Even.    Isaiah  32— 

1  John  3. 
Morn.    Isaiah  9  to  v.  8— Luke  2  to  v.  15.    Even. 

Isaiah  7,  v.  10  to  v.  17— Tit.  3,  v.  4  to  v.  9. 
Morn.    Eccles.  5 — Rev.  1.    Even.     Eccles.  6— 

Rev.  22. 


Morn.    Isaiah  37 — Acts  27.    Even. 
1  3  John. 


Isaiah  38 — 


age» 


Monthly  Bags  for  the  use  of  deserving  women,  can  be  had  at  the  Paison- 
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The  Church-decking  at  Christmas-tide. 


EOM  earliest  times  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Christian 
people  to  bring  different  seasons  strongly  before  the  out- 
ward eye  of  the  worshippers,  by  decking  the  churches 
with  various  lands  of  greenery. 
.  „  ,  On  Fast-days  the  church  floors   used  to  be  strewed 

with  bitter  herbs.  In  the  churchwardens'  account  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  a.d.  1651,  this  mtvy  occms,—  "  Paid  for  hearhs  that 
were  strewed  in  the  chtirch  on  the  2^th  day  of  May,  being  a  day  .oj 

humiliation,  3s."  J.^      n    .-     ^ 

On  the  day  of  the  Parish  feast,  which  was  held  on  the  iestival 
of  the  saint  to  whom  any  church  was  dedicated,  it  was  common  to 
strew  rushes  in  that  church.  In  the  parish  accounts  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, Westminster,  for  a.d.  1544,  there  is  the  item,—  Paui  pr 
rushes  against  the  Dedication  Day,  tohich  is  the  first  Sunday   oj 

October,  Is.  5d."  .  ,.     p  ,i      v*i  ^ 

On  Palm  Sunday  the  decorations  used  to  consist  ot  the  litlie 
•rreen  boughs  of  the  Sallow,  full  of  yellow  catkins— not  because  they 
are  most  like  the  eastern  Palm,  ut  because  they  happen  to  be  in  lull 
gloom  at  that  season  of  the  year.  .       r,      -,  j     .i. 

On  Mayday,  and  Whit  Sunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday,  and  other 
festivals  the  churches  were  decked  with  garlands  of  various  flowers. 
In  the  parish  accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-HiU,  London,  we  find  an  entry 
for  "  Garlands,  Whit  Sunday,  iijd.;"  and  in  a.d.  1486,  "  For ^  rose 
qarlands  and  wood-rove  garlands  on  St.  Barnabas  Day,  xjd.;  and 
in  the  accounts  of  St.  Martin,  Outwich,  there  is  the  item,  ^'Payde 
for  byrch  and  bronies  at  Midsom'  ijd."  (Paid  for  birch  and  broom 
at  Midsummer.) 

But  while  these  old  customs  have  now  passed  out  ot  use,  or 
linger  only  here  and  there  as  quaint  reliqs  of  by-gone  times,  many  of 
the  Christmas  usages  are  still  kept  up— such  as  the  Yule  log,  the 
wassail  bowl,  the  boar's  head,  the  mummers,  and  the  decking  ot  our 
houses  and  our  churches  with  holly  and  evergreens. 

Of  late  years  care  has  been  taken,  in  most  parishes,  to  make  the 
decking  of  the  church  more  tasteful ;  and  this  is  right,  for  if  it  be 
worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well. 

In  days  happily  gone  by,  a  church  decked  at  Christmas  looked  as 
if  every  man  had  brought  his  own  bough  of  holly  with  him,  and 
stuck  it  up  in  the  nearest  place,  not  caring  whether  it  was  likely  to 
prick  the  back  of  his  neighbour's  neck  or  no.  But  now,  where  there 
are  a  few  willing  hands  to  undertake  this  labour  of  love,  the  church 
at   Christmas-tide   really  does  look   as  if  adorned   suitably  to   the 

festive  season.  ^    .  ,    ^,       ,    • 

Our  readers  who  wish  to  deck  their  Parish  Church  in  more 
seemly  greenery  than  usual  will  do  well  to  send  twelve  stamps  for  the 
paper  on  "  The  Christmas  Decoration  of  the  Churches,"  published  at 
the  office  of  the  Clerical  Journal,''  in  which  they  will  find  all  the 
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information  ther   can  possibly  require —more,  indeed,  than   mo^t 
persons  can  use. 

The  following  sugg-estions  gleaned  from  that  paper  may  be  helpful. 
The  material  to  be  used  in  decking  churches  is  all  kinds  of  ever- 
green, except  misseltoe.  The  glossy  holly,  with  its  curled  leaves, 
making  such  wonderful  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  with  its  bunches 
of  coral-red  berries  is  the  prince  of  evergreens,  should  be  most 
used  It  wiU  be  found  best  to  strip  off  the  berries  and  string  them 
into  bunches,  and  put  them  on  to  the  sprays,  at  the  best  points, 
because  the  sprigs  with  best  berries  have  generaUv  the  worst  leaves 
Ivtj  and  laurel  and  t/^m;  may  also  be  used;  and  the  small-leaved  box 
^u&arbor-vit^^xe  suitable  for  decking  the  gas-standards  or  mullions 
ot  tracery  Misseltoe,  from  some  unknown  reason,  has  never  been 
used  m  decking  our  churches,  though  Christmas  would  hardly  seem 
Christmas  it  it  were  wanting  in  our  houses. 

The  most  effective  way  in  which  to  use' evergreens  is  in  wreaths 
placed  so  as  to  enrich  the  architectural  lines  of  the  buildino-  •  viz 
following  the  arches,  or  twined  round  the  piUars,  or  formincr  a 
chaplet  for  the  capitals  of  the  piers.  The  best  way  to  make  a 
wreath  is  to  have  a  piece  of  twine  for  a  foundation;  then  to  take  a 
bunch  of  twigs  leaving  the  stalks  pretty  long,  fasten  them  to  one 
another  and  to  the  twine  with  a  few  twists  of  fine  brass  wire  ;  then 
take  some  more  twigs  and  fasten  them  with  pieces  of  wire  to  the 
stalks  of  those  already  on  ;  and  so  work  on,  keeping  the  wreath  flat 
carrying  the  twine  all  through,  using  different  kinds  of  evergreen 
and  arranging  the  twigs  so  as  to  show  weH  to  the  front. 

The  following  might  be  given  as  a  plan  of  decoration  for  an 
ordinary  Gothic  church.  Over  the  east  window  put  a  hood-mould- 
mg  of  evergreen.  Under  the  sill  of  the  window  run  a  text  in  white 
letters,  on  a  plain  green  ground,  with  a  broad  border  of  evergreen 
round  It.  Many  suitable  texts  may  be.  selected  from  the  service  for 
Christmas-day.  Put  a  wreath  under  the  soffit  of  the  chancel  arch 
and  a  coronal  around  the  capitals  from  which  it  springs  ;  put  coronals 
round  the  nave  capitals,  and  if  possible,  spiral  wreaths  round  the 
pillars:  a  wreath  round  the  font,  the  pulpit,  and  the  reading-desk, 
IS  the  simplest  way  in  which  they  can  be  adorned.  If  there  are  any 
blank  spaces  on  the  walls,  they  may  be  well  filled  with  devices  of 
evergreens,  such  as  the  double  triangle  or  the  triangle  and  trefoil, 
and  for  making  these,  full  designs  and  directions  are  given  in  the 
paper  referred  to  above. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Who  is  to  take  all  this  trouble,  for  sure 
enough  Mr  Beadle  or  John  Sexton  will  say  that  they  can't  be 
bothered  with  these  new-fangled  notions?  The  answer  is:  Let  aU 
willing  hands  take  part  in  the  work.  Let  the  school  or  the  parsonage 
laundry,  or  some  large  room  near  the  church,  be  used  for  the  manu- 
tacture  of  the  decorations,  and  let  as  many  persons  as  possible  be 
invited  to  share  in  it;  for,  beyond  a  doubt,  if  the  voung  men  and 
maidens,  and  children  of  different  grades  of  society,  unite  in  this  good 
work,  under  the  directing  eye  and  hand  of  the  Clergyman,  not  only 
will  the  Christmas  decking  of  the  church  be  more  seemly,  but  also, 
a^  befits  the  season,  true  cordiality  and  good-will  will  be  promoted  in 
the  parish.  ^ 
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^  (Utat'ol  for  attrisitmas:=Citre. 


Words  by  Rev.  Archer  Gurney. 


Music  by  T.  Rees  Evaxs. 


-^, 


^ 


?e- 


ng; 


Come    ye    lofty,  Come  ye    lowly,  Let  your  songs  of  glad  -  ness  ring ; 


i^ 


i^ 


ifczat 


^^S^ 


^b^#N=ig3=^ 


In     the    sta-ble   lies    the  Ho  -  ly.      In       a  manger  rests    the 
"      1 


See      in  Ma  -  ry's  arms    re -pos-ing,  Christ  bv  highest  heav'n     a  -  dor'd, 


Come,  your  circle  round  hiui  clos-iiig,   Pi  -  ous  hearts  that  love  the  Lord. 


II. 

Come  ye  poor,  no  pomp  of  station 

Robes  the  Child  your  hearts  adore ', 
He,  the  Lord  of  all  salvation. 

Shares  your  want,  is  weak  and  poor. 
Oxen  round  about,  behold  them  ; 

Rafters  naked,  cold  and  bare  ; 
See  the  sheplierds  !  God  has  told  them 

That  the  Prince  of  Life  lies  tliere. 


IV. 

High  above  a  star  is  shining, 

And  the  wise  men  haste  from  far ", 
Come  glad  hearts,  and  spirits  pining. 

For  you  all  has  risen  a  Star. 
Let  us  bring  our  poor  oblations, 

Thanks  and  love,  and  faith,  and  praise; 
Come  ye  people,  come  ye  nations. 

All  in  all  draw  nigh  to  gaze ! 


III. 

Come  ye  children,  blithe  and  merry, 

This  one  Child  your  model  make; 
Christmas  holly,  leaf  and  berry, 

A^U  be  prized  for  His  dear  sake. 
Come,  ye  gentle  hearts  and  tender. 

Come,  ye  spirits  keen  and  bold  ; 
All  in  all  your  homage  render, 

Weak  and  mighty,  young  and  old. 


12. 


V. 

Hark  !  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  ringing, 

"  Christ  the  Lord  to  man  is  born ; " 
Are  not  all  our  hearts  too  singing 

Welcome,  welcome,  Christmas  morn  ? 
Still  the  Child,  all  power  possessing. 

Smiles  as  through  the  ages  past ; 
And  the  song  of  Christmas  blessing 

Sweetly  sinks  to  rest  at  last. 
^4. 


The  Little  Foundling. 


^1)0  Eittlc  jFountiling. 

A  CHRISTMAS  TALE. 

T  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Christmas-day, 
1820,  that  the  inmates  of  the  picturesque  old  farm  of 
Haughton  Grange  were  startled  from  their  slumbers  by 
the  first  shrill  notes  of  that  annual  serenade,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Christmas  Waits."  As  the  light  of  the 
lanterns  flashed  across  the  window-blinds,  and  the  thrilling  words, — 

"  Christians,  awake  I  salute  the  happy  mom  !  " 

burst  on  the  frosty  air,  a  general  scuffle  was  heard  within  ;  an  opening 
and  shutting  of  doors  and  a  tramping  of  feet  along  the  passages,  as  all 
the  servants  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  house,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ashton  snatched  their  two  little  girls  out  of  bed,  and  carried  them 
into  their  own  room,  Avhere,  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  placed  on  the 
broad  window-seat,  they  could  both  see  and  hear,  without  catching 
cold.  Both  parents  and  children  listened  in  breathless  silence  as 
verse  after  verse  of  the  wild  triumphant  hymn  came  rolling  out,  until 
the  last  line. — 

"  Of  angels  and  of  angel-men  the  King," 

rose  up  and  died  away  among  the  stars,  and  then  followed  a  moment's 
pause.  "  Oh  !  William,  isn't  it  beautiful?"  said  Mrs.  Ashton  to  her 
hucband,  who  smiled,  and  nodded  assent. 

Again  they  all  listened  silently  as  the  singers  began  the  ringing 
tune  of  that  well-known  carol,  "  While  shepherds  watched,"  and  the 
children  looked  at  their  mother  with  a  grave  smile,  as  they  caught 
the  words, — 

"All  meanly  wrapt  in  swaddling  bands, 
And  in  a  manger  laid." 

"  Right  well  sung  I"  shouted  Farmer  Ashton,  as  the  last  long  note 
expired.  "  Right  well  sung  !  and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you,  my 
lads!" 

But  instead  of  giving  the  customary  reply  to  this  salutation,  the 
whole  band  of  singers,  men  and  boys,  rushed  into  the  entrance-porch 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  with  loud  shouts  of  wonder  and  dismay. 

Quickly  putting  his  children  back  from  the  window,  Farmer 
Ashton  threw  open  the  casement.  "  What's  the  matter,  Robinson?" 
he  shouted  to  the  leader  of  the  band. 

"  Why,  Master  Ashton  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  running  forward, 
with  his  lantern  in  his  hand,  "  why,  here's  a  Christmas  visit  of  a  very 
queer  sort !  Here's  a  poor  scrap  of  a  child  a-perishing  in  the  door- 
way I " 

"  A  child  !"  shouted  the  farmer  —  "  a  child  I  —  nay  !  —  never, 
surely !" 

"  A  child ! "  echoed  his  wife ;  "  a  child  out  of  doors  this  bitter 
night !     Oh  !  fetch  it  in  —  fetch  it  in  !    Bring  it  to  me,  Robinson  I" 

"  Oh,  mammy  I  mammy!  what  is  it  ? — what  is  it  ?"  said  the  little 
girls,  half  crying  with  excitement. 

But  Mrs.  Ashton  had  no  time  to  attend  to  them.    Hastily  throwing 
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a  cloak  over  her  wr;ipper  she  ruslied  jifter  her  husband,  who  had 
run  down  to  unbar  the  door,  and  was  just  in  time  to  receive  from 
Robinson's  hands  a  little  bundle  wrapped  up  in  an  old  plaid  shawl, 
from  which  a  tiny  black  head  was  struggling  forth,  with  a  faint 
wailing  cry  —  the  cry  of  a  very  young  baby  Avhose  lungs  are  fairly 
exhausted  with  screaming. 

"Oh!  you  poor  little  helpless  lamb!"  she  exclaimed,  her  whole 
heart  melting  at  the  sight  of  it.  "  What  cruel  wretch  has  gone  and 
left  you  here  ?  " 

"  Maybe,  they  thought  they  was  leaving  it  in  good  quarters, 
ma'am,"  said  the  old  sexton,  pleasantly ;  "  anyhow,  it  might  have  got 
a  worse  welcome,  poor  thing  !" 

"  Take  it  to  the  kitchen-fire,  Elizabeth,"  said  the  farmer,  "  while 
we  go  and  have  a  look  round  the  buildings  with  the  lantern  :  there's, 
perhaps,  all  sorts  of  rogues  and  beggars  hanging  about  the  place." 

There  was  a  strange  sight  to  be  seen  that  night  in  the  large 
old-fashioned  kitchen  at  the  Grange.  On  an  oaken  settle  in  the 
chimney-corner  sat  the  farmer's  wife,  with  the  strange  baby  in  her 
lap,  holding  its  little  icy  feet  in  her  warm  hand,  and  trying  to  soothe 
its  pitiful  cry  by  constantly  repeating  all  those  very  tender  and 
very  ungrraumatical  expressions  which  infants  are  supposed  to  take 
delight  in  ;  while  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  her  head  woman,  Margery, 
stood  out  strong  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  over  which  she  was  hastily 
warming  a  saucepan  of  gruel ;  and  the  picture  was  completed  by  the 
motley  group  of  servants  and  children,  Avho,  with  bare  feet  and 
nightcapped  heads,  were  watching  these  operations  with  the  deepest 
interest. 

"  Eh,  Betsy ! "  said  Jenny  to  her  fellow-dairymaid,  "  isn't  it  a 
Providence  as  they  left  it  here  o'  Christmas  night  when  the  singers 
was  a-coming  ?  If  it  had  lain  a  bit  longer  it  would  ha'  been  dead  by 
the  morning !" 

"  Aye  !  that  it  would  ! "  answered  Betsy ;  "  and,  eh  !  how  the 
missis  Avould  ha'  cried  !  It  looks  like  a  furriner,  doesn't  it  ?  —  its  eye  's 
as  black  as  a  coal,  and  its  hair  an'  all." 

"  Nay  !  I  reckon  it's  a  little  gipsy  lad,"  said  Jenny ;  "  it's  got  a 
wild,  knowin'look  about  it,  just  like  them  folks  as  comes  round  tellin' 
fortunes." 

"  Come  !  have  done  with  your  silly  talk  !"  exclaimed  Margery,  in 
a  shrill,  decided  tone.  "  Get  out  of  the  road,  and  leave  the  child  to 
me  and  the  missis  !  Isn't  two  nurses  enough  to  one  babby  ?  If  ye 
want  to  be  busy,  carry  them  little  uns  back  to  their  beds  again,  and 
tuck  'era  up  warm.     There's  Lizzie  catching  her  death." 

It  was  an  understood  thing  at  the  Grange  that  Margery's  orders 
were  to  be  obeyed.  Her  decree  had  gone  forth,  and  in  another  minute 
the  kitchen  w^as  cleared  of  all  but  herself,  her  mistress,  and  the  little 
new-comer. 

"  There,  now,"  she  said,  as  she  folded  a  blanket  round  the  child 
in  a  masterly  manner,  after  charming  away  its  griefs  with  a  cup  of 
warm  gruel,  "  there,  now ;  get  ye  back  to  your  room,  ma'am,  afore 
the  master  comes  in,  and  I'll  take  the  child  to  my  own  Avarm  bed  with 
me  —  he'll  soon  forget  his  troubles  there,  I'll  warrant,  and  yo'll  see 
him  peart  enough  by  daylight," 
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So  up-stairs  they  Vv'ent,  Margery  to  the  attic  and  Mrs.  Ashton  to 
her  room,  where  Mr.  Ashton  scon  returned,  telluig  her  that  all  was 
safe  outside ;  he  had  been  all  round  the  premises  and  s(5ms  way  be- 
yond, but  not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  as  to  tracking  any  one 
by  their  footprints,  the  hard  frost  put  that  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  house  being  locked  up,  and  all  being  still  again,  Mrs.  Ashton 
presently  fell  asleep  ;  but  as  she  slept,  the  strange  events  of  the  niglit 
kept  floating  through  her  mind,  and  mixed  themselves  up  into  a  dream 
still  stranger  than  the  reality.  She  dreamt  that  she  was  out  in  the 
plantation  of  firs  which  surrounded  the  Grange,  on  a  wild,  stormy 
night.  She  heard  the  wind  roaring  through  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  she 
saw  the  fitful  light  of  a  lantern  gleaming  on  the  fir-poles,  and  sud- 
denly the  tune  of  "While  shepherds  watched"  rose  on  the  gale,  and 
mingling  with  the  words,  "  And  in  a  manger  laid,"  came  the  faint, 
wailing  cry  of  a  little  child.  But,  clear  and  distinct  above  all  this 
medley  of  sound,  she  heard  a  soft  voice  saying  to  her,  "  Take  this 
child  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages." 

"When  she  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly  into  her  room,  and  she  found  that  every  one  in  the  house  had 
risen  except  herself.  She  started  up  at  once,  and  as  she  dressed  with 
all  the  haste  she  could,  her  thoughts  moved  as  quickly  as  her  fingers. 
One  thing  she  felt  convinced  of — that  those  who  had  laid  the  friend- 
less baby  at  her  door  had  been  guided,  however  unknown  to  them- 
selves, by  One  without  whose  knowledge  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to 
the  ground ;  her  strange  dream,  which  she  took  as  a  message  from 
Heaven,  strengthened  her  in  this  belief,  and  the  fact  of  it  having 
come  at  Christmas,  a  season  when  her  loving  heai't  always  glowed 
with  extra  warmth,  gave  the  little  forsaken  thing  a  fresh  claim  upon 
her.  Come  what  might,  she  was  resolved  to  act  a  mother's  part 
towards  it,  and  she  would  not  leave  her  room  till  she  had  earnestly 
prayed  for  help  to  train  it  up  for  heaven. 

She  knew  that  some  of  her  acquaintances  would  think  her  a  rash 
woman  to  take  a  vagrant's  child  and  bring  it  up  like  her  own  —  that 
they  would  say  it  was  one  of  her  weaknesses,  and  all  of  a  piece  with 
her  having  once  housed  a  gang  of  beggars  in  the  barn,  who  repaid 
her  hospitality  by  taking  the  contents  of  her  larder  away  vrith  them. 
Some  years  had  elapsed  since  that  disastrous  affair  took  place,  but  it 
was  still  a  standing  joke  against  her.  The  story  of  the  baby  in  the 
porch  must  be  all  over  the  parish  by  this  time,  and  there  would  be  a 
great  talk  made  about  it :  but  let  them  talk  !  she  didn't  care,  so  long 
as  she  was  doing  what  she  felt  to  be  right.  There  was  one  thing, 
however,  that  she  did  care  about,  and  that  was  making  her  rather 
uneasy,  —  Woidd  Mi'.  Ashton  view  the  matter  quite  in  the  same  light 
as  she  did  ?     We  shall  see. 

'•'  I  can't  go  to  church  this  morning,  William,"  said  the  farmer's 
wife,  as  she  entered  the  cheerful  holly-decked  parlour,  carrying  the 
little  dark  baby,  now  neatly  and  warmly  dressed  in  the  long  white 
night-gown  and  flannel  shawl  which  she  had  rummaged  out  from  her 
old  stock  of  baby-linen ;  "  I  must  stay  and  mind  this  little  thing 
myself,  or  Margery  won't  have  a  chance  to  get  to  the  evening- 
service." 

"  It's  a  pity  you're  so  tied,  love,"  answered  Mr.  Ashton,  kindly, 
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"but  it'll  only  be  for  a  day  or  so.  I'll  bring  Smith,  the  overseer, 
back  with  me  after  church;  and  when  lie's  taken  the  case  into  his 
hands,  and  found  out  what  parish  it  belongs  to,  it'll  be  sent  to  the 
Union." 

Overseer !  Parish !  Union !  Those  un-Christmas-like  words 
went  like  arrows  into  Mrs.  Ashton's  heart.  Little  Ruth,  too,  quickly 
guessed  their  meaning  ;  for,  springing  on  to  her  father's  knee,  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  choking  voice,  while  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes, — 

"  Oh,  father  !  don't !  don't  send  the  dear  little  baby  to  the  work- 
house ! " 

"  Oh!  let's  keep  him!  do  let's  keep  him!  do!!  do!I!"  echoed 
little  Lizzie,   pulling  at  her  father's  sleeve. 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  see ;  we'll  see,  dears,"  said  Mr.  Ashton. 
"  You  mustn't  cry,  you  know,  on  Christmas  morning  !  Run  off  both 
of  you  now,  and  get  dressed  for  church  ;  the  bells  are  beginning. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  little  soft-hearted  things  ?  '*  he  added,  to  his 
wife,  half  amused  and  half  vexed,  as  he  shut  the  door  after  them. 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  think  me  as  soft  as  them,  William,"  said  Mrs. 
Ashton,  colouring,  "for  I've  got  the  same  feeling  about  it  myself. 
Why  shouldn't  Ave  keep  the  poor  little  thing  ?  we  have  but  two 
children,  and  both  of  them  girls ;  and  as  tothe  means,  we've  plenty, 
I'm  sure." 

"  Aye  !  "  answered  the  farmer  ;  "  we've  plenty,  I  dare  say:  but 
I've  got  plenty  of  use  for  it,  too.  No  man's  more  willing  to  give 
charity  than  I  am,  in  a  common  way;  but  it's  out  of  all  reason  to 
expect  me  to  do  a  thing  like  this.  I  can't  afford  to  keep  every  little 
ragamuffin  that  comes  to  the  door  ! " 

"  It's  keep  wouldn't  cost  much,"  pleaded  his  wife.  "  I've  got  a 
drawer  full  of  clothes  that  Lizzie's  outgrown ;  and  as  for  it's  food, 
it  would  be  chiefly  milk,  and  with  sixty  cows  we  can  surely  afford  it 
that  !  You  wished  for  a  son,  William,  seven  years  ago,  when  Ruth 
was  born,  and  who  knows  but  God  may  have  sent  us  this  little  boy 
instead  of  one  of  our  own  ?  He  came  on  Christmas-night  too,  of  all 
nights  in  the  year  ! " 

Mr.  Ashton  was  silent,  and  looked  perplexed ;  though  well  accus- 
tomed to  such  little  appeals  from  his  wife,  he  was  never  quite  proof 
against  them.  He  was  relieved  the  next  minute  by  the  return  of  the 
children,  and  taking  a  hand  of  each  he  set  off  with  them  for  chui'ch. 

"  Ah  I  Baby,  Baby !  "  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  as  the  doors  closed 
upon  them;  "  if  I  was  free  to  do  as  I  liked  !  " 

How  many  women  have  said  the  same  thing  !  But  a  reasonable 
price  must  be  paid  for  being  comfortably  married  and  settled  in  life, 
and  so,  at  the  age  of  eight-and-thirty,  Mrs.  Ashton  was  not  free  to 
do  as  she  liked. 

"  Margery,  I  wonder  if  he's  ever  been  baptized  ?  "  she  observed  to 
her  tall  handmaid,  who  entered  with  a  huge  log  for  the  parlour  fire. 

"  I  reckon  not ;  them  as  cared  so  little  for  its  body  wasn't 
likely  to  take  much  thought  for  its  soul,"  answered  Margery,  as  she 
wont  out  again. 

"  Ah,  well !"  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  sadly  to  herself;  "  if  I  must 
part  with  him  I'll  see  to  that,  at  any  rate;  and  wherever  he  goes.  I'll 
keep  eye  upon  him." 
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But  then  the  remembrance  of  her  prayer  that  morning,  and  her 
dream  the  night  before,  came  rushing  over  her,  and  her  tears  fell  fast 
as  she  bent  down  over  the  baby's  small  pale  face,  which  looked  all 
the  smaller  and  paler  from  the  contrast  of  its  two  great  black  eyes, 
now  wide  open,  and  gazing  wistfully  up  at  her.  She  little  thought 
that  some  one  else  was  pleading  its  cause  at  that  very  time  far  more 
eloquently  than  she  could  plead  it  herself. 

In  the  old  parish  church  at  Haughton,  surrounded  by  garlands 
of  holly  and  ivy,  the  Yicar  was  preaching  his  Christmas  sermon, 
and  had  taken  his  text  from  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  and  the 
seventh  verse,  —  "And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  and 
wrapped  him  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger,  because 
there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn."  Mr.  Lee  knew  well  how  to 
preach  to  country  people.  He  could  both  fix  their  attention  and 
touch  their  consciences.  Portions  of  Scripture,  Avhich  before  had 
seemed  merely  historical  facts,  became  interesting  stories  in  his 
hands  ;  and  when  he  came  to  apply  his  subject  there  was  no  escape 
from  him.  He  spoke /row  the  heart  to  the  heart,  and  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  his  more  thoughtful  hearers  to  go  home  from  church 
with  plans  and  resolutions  very  different  from  those  with  which  they 
had  entered  it  an  hour  or  two  before.  On  the  present  occasion  a 
pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop  while  he  Avas  drawing  a  vivid  and 
touching  picture  of  the  first  reception  of  the  King  of  kings  into  this 
cold  and  cruel  world  ;  and  the  blue  eyes  of  little  Ruth  Ashton  were 
fixed  on  his  kind,  sensible  face,  fi*om  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  liis 
sermon.  Mr.  Ashton  did  not  take  the  overseer  back  with  him  to 
the  Grange,  nor  did  the  word  "  parish "  or  "  union "  once  pass  his 
lips  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

In  the  course  of  that  week  a  strict  inquiry  and  search  was  made  to 
find  out,  if  possible,  to  whom  the  deserted  baby  really  belonged,  but 
Avithout  any  success  ;  and  it  Avas  not  till  many  days  had  elapsed,  and 
a  paragraph  headed  "  Strange  Discovery  "  had  appeared  in  the  county 
paper,  that  Mr.  Lee  received  a  letter  from  the  curate  of  a  country 
town  twelve  miles  distant,  stating  that  about  noon  on  Christmas-eve 
he  had  been  sent  for  to  see  a  young  gipsy-woman  who  was  dying  in 
a  miserable  lodging-house,  Avhere  she  had  been  brought  by  some  of 
her  tribe.  No  one  could  tell  her  surname,  but  she  called  herself 
"  Olivia,"  and  begged  that  her  child,  which  Avas  weakly,  might  be 
baptized  by  the  name  of  "Oliver;"  which  Avas  accordingly  done, 
and  the  name  inserted  in  the  parish  register.  The  young  Avoman 
died  half  an  hour  after  the  curate's  visit ;  and  her  companions,  leav- 
ing a  trifle  of  money,  not  enough  to  bury  her,  left  the  house  at  dusk, 
taking  her  infant  Avith  them,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  since. 

Further  inquiry  was  then  made,  and  other  facts  came  to  light, 
which  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  Oliver  of  the  lodging-house  and 
the  little  foundling  at  the  Grange  were  the  same  child.  Xot  onlv 
did  its  age,  and  appearance,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  correspond,  but  the  lodging-house  keeper  was  sure  that  the 
plaid  shaAvl  in  AA^hich  the  baby  Avas  wrapped  when  it  was  found  in  the 
porch  was  the  same  in  which  the  gipsy's  child  Avas  carried  away 
from  her  door. 
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Three  Christmas-days  had  come  and  gone  since  the  eventful  one 
above  recorded,  and  still  the  little  dark-eyed  boy  was  trotting  about 
the  old  farmhouse,  dressed  in  Lizzie's  cast-ofF  frocks,  and  getting  a 
friendly  word  wherever  his  pattering  feet  might  chance  to  carry 
him,  into  parlour  or  kitchen,  dairy  or  cowhouse ;  for  Farmer  Ashton 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  do  no  harm  to  rear  a 
child  who  seemed  likely  to  turn  out  healthy  and  clever  —  he 
would  do  to  run  errands,  he  said,  while  he  was  little,  and  might 
afterwards  be  employed  as  a  servant  on  the  farm. 

And  now  Christmas  was  again  drawing  on,  and  a  merry  Christmas 
it  was  to  be  this  year,  for  Ruth  and  Lizzie  were  expected  home  for 
the  holidays,  after  their  first  half-year  at  a  boarding-school  some 
thirty  miles  from  Haughton.  December  had  set  in,  and  Mrs.  Ashton 
was  already  beginning  to  count  the  days  till  their  return,  when  one 
foggy  morning  the  postman  came  with  heavy  tidings  to  the  Grange. 
Scarlet  fever,  that  disease  so  dreaded  by  mothers,  had  broken  out 
in  the  school,  and  the  little  Ashtons  were  among  its  first  victims. 
Both  were  very  ill ;  Ruth  in  great  danger.  The  parents  were  urged 
to  come  immediately,  and  with  many  a  sad  foreboding  they  stepped 
into  the  gig  that  was  to  convey  them  some  miles  to  meet  the  coach. 

"  Keep  up  your  heart,  ma'am,"  said  Margery,  as  she  tucked  a 
cloak  round  her  mistress.  "  Keep  up  your  heart ;  there's  many  a 
cloudy  morning  turns  out  a  fine  day." 

But  the  cloud  that  was  hanging  so  darkly  over  the  Ashtons  was 
to  burst  in  a  storm.  When  they  reached  the  school  that  evening 
Ruth  was  fast  sinking,  and  the  same  fatal  symptoms  had  appeared  in 
little  Lizzie.  The  care  of  the  best  doctors  in  the  town  was  of  no  avail, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  two  little  girls  were  laid  in  one  grave. 

It  was  late  on  Christmas-eve  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashton  again 
came  in  sight  of  the  old  black-and-white  gables  of  the  Grange, 
peeping  out  from  the  fir-trees.  They  drove  quietly  into  the  yard, 
and  while  the  farmer  went  to  speak  to  his  men  his  wife  stepped  into 
the  warm  kitchen,  where  all  was  in  perfect  order,  and  the  silence 
was  only  broken  by  the  crackling  of  a  huge  wood-fire.  The  sight 
of  the  old  familiar  place  stirred  up  all  her  deep  sorrow  afresh,  and 
sitting  down  on  the  settle  by  the  fire-side  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  But  the  next  minute  a  little  step  came  pattering  across  the 
kitchen  floor,  a  little  hand  pulled  her  crape  veil  aside,  and  a  little 
voice  said — "Don't  cry,  mammy  dear;  I'll  stay  with  you." 

"  Eh  !  hear  to  that  now  I "  said  Margery,  who,  with  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  was  coming  to  greet  her  mistress.  "  Ay !  that's  right ; 
take  him  in  your  lap,  missis  dear :  ye  can  never  call  yourself  a  child- 
less woman  so  long  as  ye've  gotten  him ! " 

From  that  day  forward  little  Oliver  took  more  lovingly  than 
ever  to  Mrs.  Ashton.  His  innocent  prattle  beguiled  her  sad  thoughts 
as  she  sat  in  the  chimney-corner ;  and,  summer  or  winter,  when  she 
came  home  from  church  or  market,  she  was  sure  to  see  his  little 
figure  standing  on  the  farmyard-gate,  his  arms  resting  on  the  top- 
most bar,  and  his  large  black  eyes  gazing  down  the  village  road. 

Mx\  Lee  soon  began  to  interest  himself  much  in  the  little  gipsy- 
boy.  His  strange  history,  his  engaging  appearance,  and  intelligent 
ways,  all  won  upon  the  Vicar's  kind  heart,  and  he  now  proposed  to 
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undertake  the  care  of  Lis  education — an  offer  wliicli  Mrs.  Ashton 
most  gratefully  accepted ;  for  the  child's  learning  was  a  thing  that 
lay  heavy  on  her  mind,  having  but  little  leisure  to  teach  him  herself, 
and  the  farmer  being  unwilling  to  spend  m.oney  on  his  schooling ; 
and  placed  in  the  National  School,  under  a  first-rate  master,  Oliver 
soon  made  rapid  progress. 

Year  after  year  had  rolled  away,  the  Christmas-eve  of  1841  had 
come  round ;  and  on  that  evening,  in  the  long,  low  chamber,  where 
she  had  slept  for  the  last  thirty  years,  Mrs.  Ashton  was  sitting  by 
the  bedside  of  her  dying  husband.  The  door  softly  opened,  and  a 
tall  young  man,  with  bronzed  complexion  and  thoughtful  black  eyes, 
entered,  and  said,  in  gentle,  loving  tones, — 

"  Now,  mother,  you're  worn  out  for  want  of  rest ;  I'll  sit  up 
with  the  master,  to-night,  and  you  rock  yourself  to  sleep  in  this 
chair  by  the  fii-e." 

Quite  worn  out,  as  Oliver  said,  with  many  nights'  watching, 
Mrs.  Ashton  allowed  him  to  make  her  comfortable  in  the  cushioned 
rocking-chair,  while  he  took  her  place  beside  the  bed.  The  night 
was  wearing  on,  and  the  fire  was  low  in  the  grate,  when  a  sudden 
gleam  of  light  shot  through  the  window -blind,  and  once  more  the 
old  familiar  strain  of  "  While  shepherds  watched  "  broke  on  the 
midnight-air.  The  dying  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  Oliver 
with  a  strange,  far-off  gaze.  But  Mrs.  Ashton  heard  the  Christmas 
carol  only  through  the  misty  veil  of  sleep  ;  and  while  its  full, 
harmonious  notes  fell  muffled  on  her  ear,  she  dreamed  again  that  old, 
strange  dream  of  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Again  she  heard 
the  tempest  roaring  in  the  fir-trees,  and  saw  the  fitful  light  gleam 
through  the  darkness  of  the  wood  ;  again  the  hymn  rose  Avildly  on  the 
gale,  and  with  it  came  the  little  wailing  cry,  and  the  soft,  mysterious 
voice,  saying,  "  Take  this  child  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give 
thee  thy  wages."  When  she  awoke  from  her  sleep  she  was  a  widow, 
but  Oliver  was  kneeling  by  her  side  with  his  arms  clasped  round  her. 

"  Ay !  cling  to  thy  mother,  lad  !"  said  Margei-y,  "  for  more  than 
a  mother  she's  been  to  thee ;  and  now  ye've  gotten  the  power  to  pay 
her  back,  I  reckon  ye'll  not  lack  the  will." 

Oliver  was  now  the  master  of  Haughton  Grange.  At  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Vicar,  the  landlord  had  some  time  before 
given  a  promise  that,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Ashton's  death,  he  should 
succeed  to  the  tenancy;  a  position  for  which  he  was  well  fitted, 
both  by  his  education  and  his  habits.  That  promise  was  now 
fulfilled;  so  Oliver  took  the  farm,  and  with  it  the  name  of  Ashton — 
for  respectability's  sake,  for  he  had  no  surname  of  his  own.  He  had 
now  ample  opportunity  for  making  some  return  to  Mrs.  Ashton  for 
all  the  mothei'ly  care  she  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and,  as  Margery 
had  foretold,  he  did  not  lack  the  will.  Little  luxuries,  which  he 
would  not  have  cared  to  have  for  himself,  he  procured  as  a  matter 
of  course  for  her,  and  many  were  the  little  ways  he  found  out  for 
showing  his  grateful  affection,  Mrs.  Ashton  was  very  fond  of  her 
garden,  and,  in  her  younger  days,  had  worked  much  in  it  herself.  So 
now  it  was  Oliver's  weekly  care  to  trim  the  gay  circle  of  flower-beds 
that  radiated  round  the  old  sun-dial  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
Grange.      He  also  fitted  up  the  arbour  with  a  rustic  chair   and 
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table ;  and  there,  dressed  in  her  widow's  cap  and  neat  black  gown, 
iftlrs.  Ashton  passed  many  a  summer  afternoon,  with  her  Bible  or 
her  knitting,  while  Oliver  was  out  in  the  fields,  or  overlooking  the 
business  of  the  farm.  Things  went  quietly  on  in  this  way  for 
seven  or  eight  summers ;  and  then  the  old  house  was  stirred  into 
new  life  by  the  arrival  of  Oliver's  bride,  a  blooming,  happy- 
tempered  girl,  and  a  great  favourite  with  Mrs.  Ashton. 

And  now  more  than  two  years  had  flown  lightly  by  him  since 
Susan  came,  and  little  feet  had  begun  again  to  toddle  about  the 
farm,  and  a  little  voice  might  be  heard  calling  "  Granny "  after 
Mrs.  Ashton,  as  she  moved  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
daily  and  the  kitchen.  But  not  much  longer  was  the  old  mistress 
of  the  Grange  to  mingle  in  the  household  Avays,  helping  every  one 
with  her  kind  and  experienced  counsel.  Her  hair  was  white,  her 
step  was  slow,  her  threescore  j'-ears  and  ten  were  spent,  and  though 
she  seemed  well  for  her  time  of  life,  she  felt  her  strength  declining, 
and  was  only  waiting  patiently  for  her  summons  to  a  better  world. 
It  came  at  last — gently,  but  suddenly.  She  had  caught  cold 
coming  home  from  church  one  snowy  day,  and  was  nursing  herself 
for  a  slight  attack  of  influenza,  when  one  night  at  bed-time  her 
illness  all  at  once  took  an  alarming  turn.  Oliver  saddled  his  horse 
by  moonlight  and  galloped  oft'  for  the  doctor. 

"  She  can't  last  long,  Margery,"  said  the  medical  man,  in  a  calm, 
professional  tone,  as  he  came  down  from  her  room  and  passed  through 
the  kitchen ;  "  she  can't  last  long,  her  pulse  is  sinking  already." 

Oliver,  who  was  standing  in  the  recess  by  the  kitchen-fire, 
heard  those  words  with  speechless  agonj^,  and  when  Margery  turned 
back,  closing  the  door  upon  the  doctor,  he  had  thrown  himself  down 
on  the  settle,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

"  Don't  ye  fret  yourself,  my  lad,"  said  the  old  woman,  tenderly, 
as  she  stroked  his  dark  locks  with  her  rough  hard  hand ;  "  don't  ye 
take  on,  now  ;  it's  a  heavy  load  that's  laid  upon  ye  to-night :  ye're 
losing  your  best  earthly  friend,  but  ye  must  bear  it  like  a  man. 
She's  been  a  bright  light  in  tliis  old  house  for  many  a  year,  but  I 
reckon  she'll  shine  brighter  in  the  mansions  above ;  she's  done  her 
work  among  us  now,  and  the  time's  come  for  her  to  reap  her  reward." 

The  time  had  come.  jNIrs.  Ashton  sank  rapidly  away,  and  soon 
a  slight  change  in  her  calm,  placid  f\ice,  told  that  death  was  close  at 
hand.  Old  Margery,  faithful  to  the  last,  looked  after  everything, 
and  taught  her  young  mistress  how  to  manage  in  a  sick-room;  but 
it  was  Oliver's  light  step  that  trod  so  gently  round  the  patient's  bed, 
his  quick  eye  that  anticipated  all  her  wants,  and  it  was  his  manly 
hands  that  softly  closed  her  eyes,  Avhcn,  all  the  household  kneeling 
round  her  bed,  and  the  old  Vicar  commending  her  spirit  to  God  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  the  Church,  she  breathed  her  last  sigh  in  the 
arms  of  her  foundling-son.  One  simple  record  of  her  may  now  be 
seen  in  Haughton  churchyard  ;  a  plain  stone  cross,  bearing  this 
inscription  :  — "  Erected  by  Oliver  Ashton  to  the  memory  of  his 
beloved  mother,  Elizabeth  Ashton,  who  sleeps  in  this  grave.  '  I  was 
a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in.' "         *         *         * 

Her  memory  is  still  fondly  cherished  at  the  Grange,  and  her  grave 
is  white  Avith  the  snowdrops  that  Oliier's  children  have  planted,     ir.u, 
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''T^HE  dark  month  of  December  has  now  arrived,  when  Nature 
J_  sleeps,  and  tow  flowers  indeed  linger  to  adorn  the  earth  ;  yet 
still  the  faithful  Daisy  here  and  there  opens  her  buds,  in  spite  of 
frost  and  snow,  and  spangles  our  fields  and  churchyards  with  her 
*'  silver  crest  and  golden  eye."  No  llower  is  more  pleasing  to  a 
lover  of  God's  works  than  the  little  "  Day's  eye,"  with  the  contrast 
of  its  colours,  and  the  graceful  curve  of  its  delicate  stem,  as  it  springs 
out  of  its  leafy  tuft ;  though,  like  many  other  common  beauties  of 
Nature  around  us,  we  do  not  bestow  on  it  the  notice  it  deserves. 

In  America,  where  it  is  rare,  it  is  highly  valued.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania it  may  be  seen  nurtured  with  delicate  care  in  greenhouses 
and  cherished  for  the  sake  of  the  "  Old  Country." 

In  most  parts  of  Europe  it  is  as  common  as 
with  us,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  meadow 
flower.      Tennyson    tells   us,    how   in   Italy   he 
plucked  it  in  memory  of  England,  and  how,  when 
en    his    return 
home  he  found 
it  "  crushed  to, 
hard  and  dry," 
he  loved  it  for 
the  sake  of  the 
sunny  sky  under 
which  it  grew. 


"It  toiJ  of  England  then  to  me, 
And  now  it  tells  of  Italy." 

In  Lancashire  it  is  distinguished  from  the  large  Ox-eye  species  by 
the  name  of  Dog  Daisy,  on  account  of  an  "  old  wives'  fable,"  whicia 
says  that  a  syrup  of  daisies  "  causeth  young  doges  to  keep  small." 

In  by -gone  times  people  adopted  flowers  as  their  emblems  :  thup, 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  compliment  to  her,  courtiers 
wore  roses  behind  their  ears;  and  Henry  VIII.  had  branches  of 
eglantine  hooked  on  to  the  trappings  of  his  horse ._  The  flower  chosen 
by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI.,  was  the  Daisy,  one 
particularly  unsuited  to  the  haughty  Queen,  as  in  the  language  of 
flowers  it  stands  for  humility.  On  Margaret's  first  arrival  in  England 
it  was  worn  by  the  noblemen  of  her  court,  not  only  in  wreaths  in 
their  hair,  but  embroidered  on  their  dresses.  It  was  for  long  after 
known  in  this  country  as  Herb  Margaret,  and  is  still  called  in  France 
La  Marguerite.  r.  b. 
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THOUGHTS    FOR    CHRISTMAS    MORNING. 
BY  JAMES  ATLAT,  D.D.,  VICAR  OF  LEEDS. 

2  Cor.  viii.  9. — "  For  ye  knoto  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that 
ye  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich" 


HERE  is  hardly  a  word  in  this  text  which  is  not  fall  of 
meaning,  and  capable  of  being  opened  out  for  our  spiritual 
good.  Let  us  strive,  then,  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
consideration  of  it,  and  see  what  Christmas  thoughts  it 
breathes. 

And,  first,  observe  the  object  of  the  Apostle,  in  referring  to  this 
act  of  grace,  this  beneficence  on  the  part  of  our  Loi'd  Jesus  Christ. 
"  He  stirreth  them  up,"  says  the  heading  of  the  chapter  in  our  Bibles, 
"  to  a  liberal  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  by  the 
example  of  the  Macedonians,  by  commendations  of  their  former 
forwardness,  and  by  the  example  of  Christ."  He  thought,  then, 
that  one  of  the  strongest  motives  which  he  could  use  to  persuade  the 
Corinthians  that  it  was  their  duty  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  at  Jerusalem  was  the  example  of  that  Lord  whom  all  Christians 
alike  worshipped  as  their  common  Saviour.  ''  Your  neighbours," 
says  he,  "  in  Macedonia,  have  owned  the  obligation ;  even  beyond 
their  power,  without  any  asking  on  my  part,  they  were  ready  and 
willing  to  contribute.  They  even  besought  us  to  allow  them  to  share 
in  this  good  work ;  and,  far  beyond  our  expectation,  they  gave  them- 
selves, above  all,  to  the  Lord.  And  will  not  you  follow  their  example  ? 
Yea,  ye  have  done  so  to  some  extent  already ;  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  go  on  with  the  good  work ;  and  as  you  abound  in  everything,  so 
will  also  abound  in  this  grace  :  for  you  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :  you  know  how  He  showed  His  love  and  favour 
towards  us ;  "  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became 
poor,   that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich." 

Such  was  the  train  of  thought  in  the  Apostle's  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  text.  Now  think  of  some  of  the  statements  which  it 
contains. 

It  is  full  of  contrasts  ;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  tends  more  strongly 
to  rivet  a  thing  in  the  mind  than  a  good  contrast.  Intense  cold,  for 
instance,  makes  us  think  of  heat  in  a  moment.  The  hungry  and 
thirsty  traveller  in  the  desert  sends  back  his  thoughts  straightway 
to  the  abundance  which  he  once  enjoyed,  but  which  is  now  beyond 
his  reach.  The  cradle  naturally  almost  suggests  the  grave ;  and  I 
think  there  is  scarce  any  principle  which  acts  so  strongly  upon  us 
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as  the  force  of  contrast.  See,  then,  some  of  the  contrasts  in  the 
text. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  rich.  Who  can  conceive  His  riches? 
"  By  Him  all  things  were  made."  If,  then,  you  would  count  it 
riches  to  have  been  the  Maker  and  the  Creator  of  the  world,  He  of 
whom  I  speak  was  rich. 

If  you  would  count  it  riches  to  possess  all  that  God  the  Father 
possesses,  then  He  of  whom  I  speak  was  rich  ;  for,  saith  He,  "  all 
things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine." 

If  you  would  count  it  riches  to  succeed  to  some  glorious  legacy, 
then  He  of  whom  I  speak  was  rich ;  for  "  Him  hath  God  appointed 
heir  of  all  things." 

If  you  would  count  it  riches  to  be  able  to  give  light  and  life  to 
the  world,  and  to  have  been  from  all  eternity  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father  in  heaven,  then  He  of  whom  I  speak  was  rich  ;  for  "  in  Him 
was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,"  and  He  subsisted  in  the 
form  of  God,  "being  the  brightness  of  His  glory  and  the  express  image 
of  His  person." 

I  know  not  how  to  conceive  of  any  Being  as  rich  if  I  may  not 
conceive  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  being,  in  a  manner  utterly  un- 
approachable by  any  human  being,  essentially,  and  from  all  eternity, 
rich;  rich  in  everything  that  I  can  imagine;  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  being  hid  in  Him  :  for  He  "  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption." 

I  take  up  the  Apostle's  words,  then,  and  preach  to  you  "  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ." 

Now  see  the  contrast,  —  "  Though  He  was  rich,  yet  He  became 
poor."  'Tis  a  very  strong  expression  this  ;  "  He  became  poor."  It 
would  have  been  a  very  great  thing,  indeed,  if  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  had  condescended  to  lay  aside  His  glory  and  come  upon 
earth  as  a  poor  man,  yet  in  that  case  He  might  have  been  compara- 
tively free  from  want  and  the  pressing  cares  of  poverty;  many  a 
poor  man  in  his  cottage  has  luxuries  and  comforts  which  to  him  are 
as  real  and  substantial  as  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  the  rich ;  but, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  text,  the  Creator  of  all  things  stooped 
to  penuri/. 

Is  it  a  mark  of  poverty  to  be  houseless  ?  Then  was  He  poor, 
for  though  foxes  have  holes  and  birds  of  the  air  have  roosting- 
places,  yet  the  Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 
Is  it  a  sign  of  poverty  to  have  been  born  in  the  humblest  con- 
ceivable place,  and  to  have  been  laid  in  a  stable  ?  Then  He  became 
poor.  Is  it  a  sign  of  poverty  to  have  been  known  as  the  carpenter's 
son,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  to  have  worked  at  His  father's  trade  ? 
Then  He  became  poor.  And  so  I  might  go  on :  but  you  will  see 
what  I  am  aiming  at.  I  am  showing  how  One  who  was  essentially 
rich  became  poor ;  and  I  have  reminded  you  that  He  of  whom  I  speak 
was  rich,  for  He  made  all  things ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  greater  to 
make  gold  than  to  have  it,  in  that  proportion  was  He  richer  than  any 
of  the  sons  of  men.  You  may  be  rich,  perhaps,  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  cattle,  or  in  any  worldly  possession,  rich  for  your  station  in  life ; 
but  you  could  not  make  them.  Yet  He  of  whom  I  speak  is  He  of 
whom  an  apostle  says,  that  by  "  Him  God  made  the  worlds."    Rich, 
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then,  He  was  from  all  eternity,  yet  "He  made  Himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion. He  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant ;  He  humbled  Himself 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 

Who  shall  say  that,  though  He  was  rich.  He  yet  did  not  become 
poor  ? 

And  why  was  this  ?  what  moved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  thus  to 
exchange  His  glory  for  shame,  and  to  veil  the  Majesty  of  His  God- 
head in  the  meanness  of  our  manhood  ? 

Hear  the  text :  "  For  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  His  poverty  might  be  rich." 

Mark  the  contrasts  again  in  this  part  of  the  verse ;  before,  I 
spoke  of  one  who  was  rich  becoming  poor,  now,  I  have  to  speak  of 
persons  who  were  poor  becoming  rich,  I  have  to  speak  of  such  as 
you  are  and  I  am,  of  our  children,  and  all  that  are  dearest  to  us. 

Once  we  were  poor.  I  cannot  dwell  upon  this ;  yet  our  own 
hearts,  if  they  are  honest  and  true,  own  the  truth  of  what  I  mean. 

By  nature  we  were  subject  to  the  worst  of  poverty — a  poor  and 
thankless  spirit ;  by  nature  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
walking  in  them  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air — ■ 
that  spirit  which  even  now  Avorketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience  ; 
by  nature  we  were  the  children  of  wrath.  "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in 
mercy,  for  His  great  love  wherewitli  He  loved  us,  even  when  we 
Avere  dead  in  sins,  quickened  us  together  with  Christ." 

Ah,  here  are  riches  indeed  !  "  He  raised  us  up  together,  and 
made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  in  the 
ages  to  come  He  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace  in 
His  kindness  towards  us  through  Christ  Jesus." 

What  riches  would  our  hearts  desire  ?  because  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing,  nothing  which  can  properly  and  truly  be  called 
riches,  which  we  may  not  have  through  Him  who  loved  us. 

Is  it  riches  to  have  the  assurance  of  a  treasure  that  cannot  waste 
away,  or  be  taken  from  us  ?  There  is  a  treasure  in  heaven,  we  know 
I'rom  the  lips  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  that  never  faileth  :  that 
which  St.  Peter  describes  as  "incorruptible,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  reserved  for  us  in  heaven." 

Is  it  I'iches  to  have  had  given  to  us  a  power  by  which  we  may 
resist  the  attacks  of  our  worst  enemies,  and  i-epel  all  the  fiery  darts 
of  the  Avicked  one  ?  Is  it  riches  to  have  been  redeemed  from  the 
vain  conversation  received  by  tradition  from  our  fathers?  Is  it 
riches  to  have  been  "  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  in- 
corruptible, by  the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever?" 
Is  it  riches  to  have  our  sinful  bodies  made  clean  by  Christ's  body, 
and  our  souls  Avashed  through  His  most  precious  blood  ?  Is  it  riches 
to  have  Christ  actually  dAvelling  in  our  hearts  by  faith  ? 

Well ;  through  Him  Avho,  as  on  this  Christmas  morning,  took 
upon  Him  to  deliver  man,  all  these  riches  Ave  have,  and,  besides,  a 
countless  store. 

Which  of  us  is  now  acting  and  living  upon  this  belief  ?  Yet  this 
same  Lord  who  oifer^  to  enrich  us  will  one  day  be  our  Judge,  and 
then  we  must  be  treated  as  having  had  the  offer  made. 

Oh,  that  we  may  then  be  found  to  have  made  this  treasure  our 
own ! 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

[4#HE  following  extract  from  Nelson's  Festivals  and  Fasts  may  be  read 
A\  with  profit  by  many  of  our  readers  at  this  season  : — ''  The  beginning 
_^_  ^  '?<]  of  the  new  year  suggests  to  us  the  great  value  of  time,  which  God 
iiath  given  us  for  working  out  onr  salvation  ;  upon  the  opening  whereof 
depends  our  happiness  or  misery  to  all  eternity  ;  and  the  consideration  whereof 
should  put  us  upon  all  those  methods  whereby  we  may  employ  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  What  makes  time  so  very  valuable,  and  obliges  us  to  have  so 
great  a  regard  to  the  managing  of  it  is.  it  is  so  little  at  our  disposal  :  what  is 
past  is  slipt  from  us  ;  the  future  is  uncertain  ;  the  present  is  all  we  can  call 
our  own,  which  is  yet  continually  fleeting.  And  though  the  season  of  work- 
ing is  so  very  short,  and  uncertain,  yet  we  have  an  affair  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  secure,  which  requires  the  whole  force  and  vigour  of  our  minds,  the 
labour  and  industry  of  all  our  days,  not  to  be  despatched  with  any  tolerai)le 
comfort  upon  a  sick  bed,  nor  in  the  evening  of  our  lives,  when  our  streiiL^th 
and  our  reason  are  departing  from  us.  Besides,  if  we  persist  in  an  obstinate 
neglect  of  all  the  repeated  tenders  of  God's  grace,  the  things  that  belong  to  onr 
peace  may  be  hid  from  our  eyes.  To  employ  our  time  to  the  best  advantage, 
we  ought  to  redeem  that  which  we  have  mispent,  by  lamenting  the  follies 
whieh  have  consumed  so  precious  a  treasure,  and  by  admiring  that  great 
patience  and  goodness  of  God  which  spared  us  when  we  deserved  punish- 
ment. What  we  can  reserve  from  the  necessities  of  nature,  and 
our  worldly  affairs  which  those  necessities  engage  us  in,  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  noblest  purposes,  the  gJory  of  God,  the  good  and  salvation  of  men.  Nay, 
even  the  affairs  of  this  life  may  be  sanctified,  by  considering  ourselves  as  the 
instruments  of  Providtnce,  and  by  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  our 
station  with  a  regard  to  another  world,  more  than  this.  And  the  best  method 
in  order  to  this  end,  is  to  live  by  rule  ;  to  assign  to  all  our  actions  their  proper 
season,  and  such  a  portion  of  it  only  as  may  be  necessary  for  them  ;  -whereby 
time  will  never  lie  upon  our  hands,  nor  sting  us  with  regret  when  it  is  passed. 
Men  of  estates  and  parts  may  lay  hold  on  futurity  by  founding  Lospitals  and 
schools,  for  the  relief  and  instVuction  of  the  poor.  All  Christians  may 
dedicate  their  whole  lives  to  God's  service  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  and 
may  make  such  public  declarations  in  behalf  of  religion,  that  they  may  put 
themselves  under  a  neces^ty  of  living  virtuously  by  cutting  off  any  retreat  to 
vanity  and  folly. 

OUR  DUTY  TOWARDS  OUR  NEIGHBOUR. 

fm  the  report  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield,  one  of   Her    Majesty's 
I  ^^  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the  following  anecdote  is  introduced,  as  illus- 
y^|o2j  trative  of  a  boy's  intelligent  understanding  of  the  Church  Catechisiii. 
The  lad  was  eleven  years  old,  and  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  : — 

Q.  "  Tell  me  of  any  state  of  life  to  which  it  may,  perhaps,  please  God  to 
call  you  ? " 
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A.  "  A  Waterman." 

Q.  "  Well,  how  would  you  do  your  duty  in  that  state  ?  " 

A,  "  Take  no  more  passengers  than  the  license  says," 

Q.  "  Well,  anything  besides  ?  " 

A    "  Behave  civil  to  the  passengers." 

Q.  "  Anything  else  ?" 

A.  "  Land'ein  dry  on  the  other  side." 

Q.  "  Anything  elee  ?  " 

A.  "  Ask  no  more  than  the  regular  fare." 

Q.  "  Anything  else  ?  " 

A.  "  Keep  some  of  the  money  for  my  father  and  mother," 

Q.  "  Anything  more  ?  " 

A.  •'  Try  to  lead  a  good  life." 

I  have  heard,  in  my  time,  more  lengthy  and  less  complete  commentaries 
on  "  Your  duty  towards  your  neighbour,"  than  undertaking  no  more  than 
your  boat  will  carry,  claiming  no  more  than  the  regular  fare,  and]  landing 
them  dry  on  the  other  side." 


ADDITIONAL    CURATES'    SOCIETY. 

^I^^HE  Local  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  H.  Stephens,  begs  to 
^K^l^K  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  donations  : — Rev.  J.  G. 
^^^S  Pearson,  10s  ;  Worsall  Hall  Household  Offering,  £2  2s  6d  ;  and  Mrs. 
Grace,  Sockburn,  5s  ;  the  two  latter  amounts  being  forwarded  by  the  Rev,  W. 
H.  Elliott,  Vicar  of  Sockburn,  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  the  betrayers  of 
domestic  privacy,  we  will  venture  to  mention  the  circumstances  of  the  Worsall 
Hall  Offertory;  which  we  do  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  encourage  the  adop- 
tion by  others  of  a  system  of  almsgiving  like  this,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  tlie  Apostolic  times,  and  by  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Every  Sunday  morning  at  family  prayers,  a  box  is  placed  upon  the  table  for 
the  reception  of  any  coin  it  may  please  God  to  move  the  hearts  of  theassemyed 
household  to  set  apart  for  holy  purposes.  Master,  mistress,  children,  visitors, 
servants — all  make  this  morning  sacrifice.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  box  is 
opened,  the  alms  counted,  and  their  apj^ortionments  made.  The  Additional 
Curates'  Society  receives,  as  its  share,  £2  2s  6d ;  and  though  we  have  remitted 
larger  sums  from  other  sources,  none  have  given  us  so  much  pleasure  or  excited 
so  many  serious  thoughts  as  the  Household  Offering  of  Worsall  Hall, 

Aycliffe. — The  children  of  the  Sunday  School  to  the  number  of  150  were 
liberally  regaled  with  cakes  at  the  Vicarage  on  New  Year's  Day  by  Mrs  Eade, 
Mrs  Smith  and  Miss  C.  Aylmer  ;  and  50  of  the  Sunday  scholars  at  Brafferton 
were  in  the  same  way  gratified  by  the  kindness  of  Miss  C,  Aylmer, 

Heighington. —  A  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  Eade  at  Heigh- 
ington  Church  on  Sunday  December  30th,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propogation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  the  congregation  was  thin  ;  notwithstanding,  the  collection  amounted 
to  £2  12s. 

St.  John's,  Darlington. — The  Rev.  E.  Castley,  lately  Curate  of  Hinder- 
well,  in  the  Diocese  of  York,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Curacy  of  this  Parish. 

St.  John's  School. — The  Ladies'  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  any 
kind  of  plain  sewing,  for  which  moderate  prices  only  are  charged.  One  half 
of  the  profits  is  given  to  the  workers.  The  materials  can  be  sent  to  the 
Parsonage,  or  to  Miss  Simonson,  at  the  Schools. — The  Treasurer  (R.  Thompson, 
Esq.)  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  £5  from  the  Ironmongers'  Com- 
pany, and  of  7s  6d  from  Mr.  M.  Shutt. 
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St.  Johw,  cbap.  x.  verse  xvi. 

"A  nd  other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold;  them   ;ilso  I  must  brinsr,  and  they 

shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd." 

DUKHAMDI^CESAN^  SOCIETY. 

FOB    THE 

PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  FOREIGN  PARTS. 

SUBSCRIBERS    TO   THE 

AYCLIFPE     PAROCHIAL    ASSOCIATION, 

^  FOR  THE  raAR  1860. 

IEST^^BXjISHEID    CTUXjIT   1,    1852. 


REV.    WILLIAM    EAD 
FOR 

Ayhner,  Miss  CD. 

Atkinson,  Mr.  Smart   ... 

Anderson,  Ann 

Bii'beck,  Rev.  J.  (Denton) 
"  collected  in 

"  Denton,  by    ... 

Burdon,  Mr.  Thomas   ... 

Coulson,  Mrs.  William 

Clapham,  Mrs.  (Widow) 

Crowe,  Mr  John  ... 

Darling,  the  Misses 

Dobinson,  Mr.  Thomas 

Dunn,  ilr.     ... 

Eade,  Rev.  J.  D 

Bade,  Mrs.     ... 

Eade,  Rev.  William 

Eade,  Miss  Mar}- 

Fen  wick,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Hadrick,  Mr.  John  (donation)    ... 

Hadrick,  Mr.  Henry    do.    ... 

Huffhr,  Mrs 

Ord,  Mr.  John      ... 

Ord,  Mr.  Benton  (donation) 

Robinson,  Mr.  (Nunstainton) 


E,   TREASURER   AND    SECRETARY. 
GENERAL   PURPOSES. 

£    s.    d. 

0  10    0 

0    8    0 

0    10 

0    5    0 


0  14 
0    2 


0 

0  2  0 
0  10 
0  2  0 
0  5  0 
0  10 
0  8  0 
110 
0  10  0 
0  12  0 
0  5  0 
0  10  0 
0  2  6 
0  2  6 
0  2  0 
0  8  0 
0  3  6 
0    2    0 


Carried  forward 

FOR    SPECIAL 

Aylmer,  Miss 
Aylmer,  Miss  CD. 
Eade,  Rev.  J.  D. 


Brought  forward 
Raine,  Mrs.    ... 
Richardson,  Mr  William     ... 
Smith,   H.  P.  Esq.   (Hall  Gai 
Smith,  Mrs.   ... 
Smith,  Mrs.   (Aycliffe  House) 
Smith,  Mr.  John  ... 
Sherifte,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mrs.  "William 
Swiubank,  Miss 
Swinbank,  Mrs.  G. 
Swaiuston,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  John 
Watson,  Mrs.  (Lee  Hall) 
Wilkinson,  Mr  Christopher 
White,  William,  Esq., 
A  Friend 

Sermon  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  10  14    0 
Contributions  by  the  Rev.  J.  D. 

Eade  '  ...  ...  6    7  10 

Missionary   Box   (A.  A.   Eade, 

Vicarage)         ...  ...  0  13    1^ 

Missionaiy  Box  (Rev.  Wm.  Eade)    0  11    0 
Do.         (Miss  Hardinge    ...     2    5    9^ 


£    s. 

d. 

.     6  18 

0 

.     0    2 

0 

0    1 

0 

0    0  10 

0 

.     0  10 

0 

1     1 

0 

0    4 

0 

.     0    1 

0 

0    2 

0 

.     0    2 

0 

0    4 

0 

.     0    2 

0 

0    1 

0 

.     0    1 

0 

0    1 

0 

.     0    8 

0 

0    2 

0 

£6  18    0  Total     £31 

PURPOSES.— CAPE  TOWN  MISSION. 


1    9 


£  s. 

0  2 

0  10 

1  1 


Brought  forward     . . . 
Contributions  bv  Rev.  J.  D.  Eade 


1  13 

3     7 


£1  13    6 
DIOCESE  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Eade,  Rev.  J.  D. 

Smith,  Mr.s.,  AycIifiTe  House 


Total 

£  s.  d. 
110 
110 


£5     10 


Tctal 


For  Genei'al  Purposes 
For  Special  Purposes 


£2 

2 

0 

31 

1 

9 

7 

3 

0 

Total 


4    9 


£38 
Total  in  9  years         ...  ...     £279  8s.  9d. 

N.B. — The  smallest  Contributions  to  this  Association  will  be  most  thankfully  received. 

Aycliffe,  December  31st,  1860. 
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The  School  Treats. — The  customary  gathering,  at  Christmas  time,  of  the 
children  taught  in  the  Church  Sunday  Schools  of  Darlington,  took  place  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  27th  ;  and  the  number  amounting  to  upwards  of  900  indicated 
the  continued  exertions  made  by  the  teachers  in  this  important  branch  of 
parochial  work.  Through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson,  the  children  of 
St.  Cuthbert's  sung,  with  much  credit,  several  pieces,  including  the  "  Chiistmaa 
Carol"  published  in  the  December  number  of  the  Parish  Magazine  ;  and  the 
St.  John's  Schools  were  treated  by  Mr.  J.  Wooler  with  the  esiiibition  of  a 
Magic  Lantern. 


THE  MONTHLY  CALENDAR. 


Jan.  1. 
6 
13 
20 
25 
27 


ClECUMCrSION. 

Epiphany. 

1st  Sttn.  aft.  Epiphany. 

2nd  Sun.  aft.  Epiphany. 

CoNV.  OF  St.  Paul. 

Septuagesima. 


Morn.    Gen.  17 — Rom.  2.   Even.    Deut.  10(froin. 

V.  12)— Col.  2. 
Morn.     Isaiah  60— Luke  3  to  v.  23.     Even.     Isa. 

49— John  2  to  v.  12. 
Morn.     Isaiah  44 — Matt.  11.     Even.     Isaiah  46 

— Romans  11. 
Morn.     Isaiah  51 — Matt.  18.     Even.     Isaiah  53 

—1  Cor.  2. 
Morn-     Wisd.  5— Acts  22  to  v.  22,    Even.    Wisd. 

6— Acts  26. 
Morn.     Gen.    1— Matt.   24.      Even.     Gen.   2—1 

Cor.  8. 


CHANTS  AND  HYMNS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY,  AT  ST. 
JOHN'S  CHURCH,  DARLINGTON. 


Jan.    6.  Epiphany. 


Jan.  13.  1st  Sun.  aft.  Epiph. 


Jan.  20.  2nd  Sun.  aft.  Epiph. 


Jan,  27.  Septuagesima. 


MOENING. 

Venite.  Randall. 
Jubilate.  Barrow 
Hymn  12.  Dundee. 
„       116.   Rockingham 

Ps.  108.  St.  Ann's. 
Hymn  136.  Duke-street. 

Hymn  2.  Wareham. 
„       208.  Abridge. 

Ps.  19,  part  1.  York. 
Hymn  56.  Keble. 


Evening. 
Magnificat.  Kent. 
Nunc  Dimittis.  Langley. 
Hymn  97.  Melcombe. 

„       93.  Vesper. 

„     128.  Bedford. 
Hymn  97.  Mclcombf. 

„       15.  Luther. 
Psalm  1.  Irish. 
Hymn    97.  Melcombe. 

„      147.  Fincbara. 

„      172.  Winchester. 
Hymn  144.  St.  Bernard. 

„      174.  Angel's  Hymu. 
Psalm  24,  part  1.  St.  James, 
services  are  the  same  throughout  the 


*  The  Chants  for  the  morning  and  evening 
month. 

t  The  Hymnal  used  in  the  Church  is  Harlaud's,  and  can  be  bought  at  Mr.  Lee's, 

Horse  ^farket;  Mr.  Oliver's,  Clay  Row  ;  and  at  Mr.  (iraham's,  Bridge  Terrace. 

Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Hymnals  of  different  sizes  and  prices  are  kept 
for  sale  by  Mr  John  Graham,  Bridge  Terrace.  Bibles  from  lOd,  Prayer 
Books  from  2d,  and  Hymnals  from  6d.  each.  For  the  higher  piiced  Bibles 
and  Prayer  Books,  weekly  or  fortnightly  instalments  will  be  received. 

Monthly  Bags  for  the  use  of  poor  and  deserving  women  living  in  the  Parish, 
can  be  had  on  application  at  the  Parsonage  or  Infant  School. 

g^  Communications  of  Parochial  interest  from  any  of  the  Parishes  of  Darling- 
ton or  the  Neighbourhood  will  be  thankfully  received.  Address,  "  Mr.  WILKINSON 
St.  John's  Schools,  Darlington," 
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The  Holly. 


HE  practice  of  decking  churches  with  the  evergreen 
shown  in  the  picture  is  very  ancient.  On  this  account 
our  pious  forefathers  gave  it  the  name  of  Holy-tree,  of 
which  our  word  Holly  is  a  corruption.  Duppa  tells  us 
that  "  branches  of  this  tree  were  sent  by  the  Romans  to 

their  friends  with 

their    new-year's 

gifts,  as  emblem- 
atical  of  good 

wishes ;     and   the 

custom  is  said   to 

be   nearly   as   old 

as  the  building  of 

Rome  itself."  The 

Holly     sometimes 

attains  the  height 

of  forty  feet,  and 

'when  of  this  large 

size  the    wood   is 

very  valuable,  and 

is  much   used  by 

cabinet-makers;  it 

is  white,    hard, 

close-grained,  and 

takes  a  very  fine 

polish.      When 

stained  black  it  is 

an  excellent  imita- 
tion of  ebony.  The 

long  and  straight 

tough  branches  are 

often   used   for 

whip-handles  and 

walking-sticks. 

The  leaves  of  the 

Holly  near  the 

ground    are     fre- 
quently much  more 

prickly  than  those 

towards  the  top  of 

the  tree  :  this  cir- 
cumstance    forms 

the   subject   of   a 

poem  by  Southey, 

in  which  he  says, 

that      though     in 

youth     buffetings 

with     the     world 

may     call      forth 

harshness,  yet  that 

a  man  ought  to  pray  that  unkind  feelings  may  daily  wear  away. 
"  Till  the  smooth  temper  of  his  age  shall  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly-tree." 
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How  to  he  Bodily  Strong  in  a  Town. 


I^oto  to  te  ISotrilg  Strong  in  a  ^oton. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  TOM  BROWn'S  SCHOOL-DATS." 

VERY  man  is  born  into  this  world  with  a  body,  as  well  as 
an  intellect  and  a  soul.  This  is  perhaps  an  unfortunate 
fact,  nevertheless  a  fact  it  is,  and  these  bodies  are  quite  as 
sensitive  to  good  or  bad  treatment  as  our  intellects.  They 
will  repay  careful  training  and  resent  neglect  in  the  same 
way,  and  you  can  no  more  let  any  muscle  of  your  body  lie  idle  with- 
out weakening  it  than  you  can  your  memory  or  reasoning  powers. 
The  body  and  mind  act  and  react  on  one  another ;  a  vigorous  body- 
gives  a  healthiness  to  a  man's  mental  work,  and  enables  him  to 
throw  it  oif  with  a  freshness  which  will  make  it  go  twice  as  far,  and 
affects  every  one  who  comes  within  its  influence. 

So  every  one  engaged  or  interested  in  education  (and  who  doesn't 
fall  within  the  category  ?)  should  have  an  eye  to  turning  out  the  body 
of  every  boy,  girl,  man,  and  woman,  thoroughly  well  educated — 
trained  to  as  high  perfection  as  it  is  capable  of.  Depend  on  it,  no 
better  start  in  life  can  be  given  than  this,  into  whatever  profession  or 
trade  a  man  may  go.  He  has  made  a  good  servant  of  his  body  for 
life  instead  of  a  slipshod  grumbler;  and  the  good  servant  will  carry 
him  about  in  an  easy  and  rejoicing  manner  in  gratitude  for  his  early 
care,  instead  of  dropping  him  at  every  pinch,  and  hindering  instead 
of  helping  his  work.  Apart  from  all  connexion  between  body  and 
mind,  a  consciousness  of  bodily  power,  of  being  able  to  put  out  his 
whole  strength  at  any  moment  in  the  most  effectual  way,  gives  a  man 
a  sense  of  independence  and  self-reliance  which  is  worth  a  good  deal 
in  this  struggling  world.  Not  a  day  passes  in  the  life  of  any  man  in 
which  a  quick  eye,  a  sti'ong  and  steady  hand,  or  swift  feet,  may  not 
stand  him  in  good  stead,  or  enable  him  to  help  or  pi'otect  some  weak 
or  helpless  person.  The  life  of  those  dearest  to  a  man  may  depend 
upon  whether  he  can  run  a  mile  in  five  minutes,  and  so  catch  a  train 
and  fetch  a  doctor.  TTe  may  tumble  off  a  steamer  or  pier,  or  see  some 
one  else  tumble  off ;  he  may  find  himself  in  a  field  with  an  uncomfort- 
able bull,  or  have  a  dog  run  at  him ;  he  may  see  a  woman  struck  in 
the  streets ;  he  may  get  a  lift  in  a  butcher's  cart,  and  be  run  away 
with  and  upset  —  and  let  me  tell  him,  that  if  this  vulgar  accident 
should  happen  the  chances  will  be  ten  to  one  in  his  favour  if  his 
limbs  are  supple  and  well  educated,  for  they  will  then  gather  them- 
selves up  together  by  instinct,  and  fall  at  the  best  possible  angle, 
while  constrained  limbs  will  scatter  themselves  about  and  get  broken 
in  the  most  perverse  manner. 

Now  all  the  best  educators  in  the  history  of  the  world  —  the  old 
Greeks  in  particular — have  recognised  these  facts,  and  taken  great 
pai  ns  to  develope  the  body  properly. 

At  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  at  all  the  great 
Public  Schools,  the  education  of  the  body  occupies  as  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  students,  if  not  of  the  authorities,  as  the  education 
of  the  mind. 

What  hints  and  help,  then,  can  we  get  from  the  Universities  and 
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Public  Schools  of  England  ?  Well,  nothing  can  be  better  than  rowing, 
cricket,  foot-ball,  rackets,  and  swimming,  and  many  of  the  other 
games  which  are  popular  at  these  places.  There  is  little  need  there 
for  encouraging  these  studies ;  the  public  feeling  at  every  school  and 
college  is  so  strongly  in  favour  of  them,  that  a  man  or  boy  who  is  not 
reasonably  proficient  in  some  one  or  more  can  never  have  his  full 
weight  in  the  little  commonwealth,  and  this  leads  many  to  cultivate 
them  more  or  less  who  might  otherwise  have  neglected  them,  and  so  have 
had  torpid  livers  at  twenty-five.  But  at  the  first  glance  we  see  that  the 
position  of  the  artizans  in  towns  is  hopelessly  unlike  theirs.  They 
have  more  leisure  than  they  want ;  we,  less.  They  have  the  best 
and  brightest  hours  of  the  day  at  command,  and  can  bring  fresh,  well- 
fed,  and  cared-for  bodies  to  their  sports.  We  can  very  rarely  meet 
for  these  or  any  other  purposes  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  after  a 
hard  day's  work  of  head  or  hand  at  other  matters.  They  have  rivers 
and  cricket-grounds  and  racket-courts  at  their  doors,  in  fact  belong- 
ing to  them,  and  plenty  of  money  to  make  the  most  of  these  advan- 
tages ;  we  have  no  money,  and  are  hours  away  from  any  such 
luxuries. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  cricket,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  for  it  is  an 
exercise  which  developes  every  part  of  the  body,  and  makes  it  ready 
for  anything,  and  as  an  education  of  the  eye  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
can  be  named.  I  remember  well,  in  the  Russian  war,  reading  some 
most  admirable  letters  from  an  officer,  a  cricketer,  who  was  doing 
engineering  work  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  in  one  of  which 
he  said  that  the  round  shot,  which  were  for  ever  coming  at  him,  were 
very  much  like  cricket-balls  from  a  moderately  swift  bowler  ;  he 
could  judge  them  quite  as  accurately,  and  by  just  turning  round  when 
the  gun,  which  bore  on  him,  was  fired,  and  marking  the  first  pitch  of 
the  shot,  he  could  tell  in  a  moment  whether  to  move  or  not,  and  so 
got  on  with  his  work  very  comfortably.  But  there  are  great  diffi- 
culties about  cricket  in  most  towns.  For  instance,  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  are  dear.  The  tools  also  are  costly,  and 
we  have  not  enough  of  spare  time.  You  can't  get  enough  cricket 
under  two  or  three  hours.  Again,  you  want  numbers  to  play  cricket 
to  advantage  ;  unless  you  can  muster  thirteen  at  least,  and  play 
almost  every  day,  you  never  turn  out  very  skilful  players.  Still  a 
ground  of  some  sort  may  generally  be  rented  for  two  or  three  evenings 
in  the  week,  and  every  parish,  every  factory,  every  school  ought  to 
aim  at  having  its  own  cricket-club. 

But  much  may  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  body  in  other  ways 
—  as  an  instance,  take  the  London  Working  Men's  College  (45  Great 
Ormond  Street,  Bloomsbury);  the  garden,  which  is  only  some  fifty 
yards  long  by  thirty  feet  wide,  is  turned  to  good  account  for  this  pur- 
pose. At  the  further  end  of  it  is  a  high  plane-tree,  sheltering  an  old 
summer-house,  in  which  coats  and  waistcoats  may  be  stowed  away, 
and  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  is  a  small  raised  platform,  with  a 
seat  against  the  wall,  on  which  tired  athletes  may  repose,  and  look 
complacently  on  the  performances.  In  front  of  this  platform  is  the 
arena,  which  is  carefully  laid  down  with  tan  over  the  hard  gravel ; 
and  here  the  gymnastic  poles  are  set  up — horizontal  and  parallel 
bars  —  on   which   the    usual   feats  of  turning,    travelling,  touching 
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the  chin,  &c.,  are  constantly  being  achieved,  with  more  or  less  grace 
and  success. 

In  this  gymnasium,  too,  strange  as  some  may  think  it  in  a  college, 
a  Boxing  Class  has  met  during  the  last  four  years.  There  can  only 
be  one  opinion  as  to  the  brutal  exhibition  of  men  battering  one  another 
for  money,  and  a  boxing  class  does  not  imply  any  approval  of  the 
prize-fighting.  But  boxing  is  one  of  the  best  v^ays  in  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  exercise  may  be  got  in  a  very  short  time,  in  which 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  the  lungs  are  used  at  once,  while 
most  other  kindred  sports  develope  some  few  muscles  at  the  expense 
of  others ;  as  for  instance,  fencing  and  single-stick,  which  work  a 
man's  right  arm  and  left  leg  almost  exclusively.  And  it  is  this 
feature  of  boxing  which  brings  to  the  college  garden  the  steady, 
grave,  quiet,  sober  men,  who  are  engaged  all  day  in  sedentary 
pursuits,  and  who  come  because  they  can  get  there  the  hardest  exer- 
cise in  the  shortest  time  ;  as  well  as  the  youngsters,  who  come  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  general  propensity  which  marks  the 
youthful  Briton  of  every  class  for  pummeling  mammals  of  like  age 
and  growth  with  himself. 

But  in  physical  education  as  in  mental,  more  has  to  be  done 
by  the  student  himself  in  private,  than  when  he  is  associated  with 
his  fellow-men.     So  now  for  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 

Of  course  the  first  condition  of  having  a  body  fit  for  anything  is 
temperance  in  all  things  ;  and  the  second  is,  cleanliness.  Of  these, 
however,  I  have  here  no  space  to  speak. 

The  next  is,  as  much  fresh  air  as  you  can  get.  If  you  are  obliged 
to  work  in  close,  badly-ventilated  workshops,  or  other  places,  all  day, 
it  is  all  the  more  needful  for  you  to  get  as  much  fresh  air  as  you  can 
elsewhere.  Therefore  always  get  five  or  six  miles'  walk  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  night  is  just  as  good  as  the  day 
for  this  purpose.  I  used,  when  I  first  came  to  town,  often  to  run  or 
walk  round  the  Regent's  Park  at  night,  and  a  very  good  course  it 
is  ;  and  when  you  are  walking,  don't  dawdle.  Choose  quiet  streets, 
so  as  not  to  attract  notice,  and  then  go  the  pace,  never  less  than 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  the  more  you  can  put  on  the  top  of  that 
the  better.  A  walk,  to  do  you  any  great  good,  ought  to  make 
you  feel  a  little  uncomfortable  about  the  muscles  between  the  knee  and 
ankle.  If  you  can  get  running  (as  suggested  above,  at  night  or  in 
any  quiet  place),  don't  miss  the  chance. 

Always  sleep  with  your  window  open.  Directly  after  washing  in 
the  morning  take  five  minutes,  at  least,  of  the  extension  motions — 
the  common  ones  which  are  taught  in  the  ordinary  drill  —  doing  them 
vigorously  till  you  hear  your  muscles,  and  feel  every  limb  perfectly 
loose.  Then  a  few  minutes  with  a  light  pair  of  dumb-bells  or  clubs  ; 
and  in  working  these  work  them  upwards  and  round  your  head, 
which  is  far  the  most  telling  way.  If  you  can't  get  dumb-bells  or 
clubs,  take  two  chairs  and  put  them  two  feet  apart,  and  then  use  them 
as  horizontal  bars,  leaning  one  hand  on  each,  and  going  down  and 
touching  first  one  shoulder  and  then  the  other,  till  you  feel  that  your 
muscles  have  had  enough.  Then  drink  a  glass  of  fresh  water  and 
make  your  toilet,  and  if  you  are  not  fit  for  work  two  stone  above  your 
usual  weight  that  day,  why  then  don't  take  my  word  again. 
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Most  men  tliink  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  Englishmen  are  to  be 
engaged  in  a  life-and-deatli  struggle  with  half  the  Continent,  I  take 
for  granted  that  every  man  who  reads  this  Magazine  will  come  forward 
then,  and  give  his  goods,  his  body,  his  life  if  necessary,  for  the  old 
country  and  her  women  and  children. 

But  let  me  tell  you,  that  you  will  be  o^just  twice  as  much  use  at 
that  pinch  if  you  have  bodies  inured  to  fatigue,  open  air,  and  violent 
exercise  ;  or  rather,  if  you  can't  sleep  out  at  night  without  getting  ill, 
or  march  twenty-five  miles  without  knocking  up,  you  will  most  likely 
(nine  out  of  ten  of  you,  at  any  rate)  be  of  no  use  at  all. 


m^t  3lebiati)an.* 

Br    W.     HOUGHTON,     M.A.     F.L.  S. 

THE  translators  of  our 
Bible  were  often  at  a 
loss  how  to  put  into 
English  certain  Hebrew 
words,  which  stand  for 
some  animal,  plant,  or  mine- 
ral, and  in  the  translators' 
"Preface  to  the  Reader"  in 
old  editions  of  the  Bible, 
they  acknowledge  their  per- 
plexity. Sometimes,  there- 
fore, one  name  of  some 
animal,  &c.,  is  given  in  the  text,  while  another  rendering  is  given 
in  the  margin  ;  sometimes  the  original  Hebrew  word  is  retained, 
as  in  the  word  Leviathan,  which  is  only  the  Hebrew  Liv'yathan 
in  an  English  dress. 

Must  we,  then,  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  the  meaning  of 
such  words?  In  some  cases  we  must,  but  generally  we  can  get 
pretty  near  the  real  meaning.  Of  the  Leviathan,  we  may  be  certain 
that  it  sometimes  stands  for  the  Crocodile  of  the  Nile  {Crocodilus 
vulgaris);  it  does  so  in  that  magnificent  description  in  Job,  chap, 
xli. :  "  Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan  with  a  hook  ?"  "  Canst 
thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons  ?"  "  His  scales  are  his  pride,  shut 
up  together  as  with  a  close  seal."  "  Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his 
face  ?  His  teeth  are  terrible  round  about."  This  description  suits 
the  Crocodile  admirably,  and  no  other  animal. 

Again,  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  the  Crocodile  is  clearly  the  animal  de- 
scribed :  "  Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  Leviathan  in  pieces,  and 
gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  wilderness."  "We 
all  know  these  words,  but  do  we  quite  understand  them  ?     This 


*  In  this  series  of  papers  on  some  of  the  more  peculiar  animals  named  in 
Scripture,  the  author  does  not  intend  to  go  fully  into  the  natural  history  of  the 
animals,  hut  only  to  give  some  brief  notes,  which  will  make  plainer  some  of  the 
more  obscure  passages  in  which  they  are  named. —  Ed. 
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seems  to  be  the  Psalmist's  meaning.  He  is  referring  to  the  passage 
over  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  therein. 
"  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  Thy  strength."  "  The  heads  of 
Leviathan,"  denoted  the  princes  of  Pharaoh  (see  Ezek.  xxix.  3).  It 
was  natural  that  the  Israelites  should  call  their  oppressor  by  the 
name  of  this  well-known  and  formidable  monster,  the  Crocodile.  The 
expression,  "  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people  of  the  wilderness," 
merely  means  that  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Egyptians  were  washed  up 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  devoured  by  the  jackals  and  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  of  Sinai.  "  The  people  inhabiting  the  wilder- 
ness," is  a  poetical  expression  for  the  '  wild  animals  ;'  just  as  in  Prov. 
XXX.  25,  26,  it  is  said  that  "  the  ants  are  a  people  not  sti'ong;  the 
conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk." 

When  David  says  (Ps.  civ.  26)  "  that  Leviathan  whom  Thou  hast 
made  to  play  in  the  great  and  wide  sea,"  he  doubtless  spoke  of  some 
kind  of  whale.  Some  have  objected  to  this  explanation,  because  they 
say  the  whale  is  not  found  in  the  Mediterranean  ( '  the  Great  Sea  '). 
But  whales  are  found  there — two  species,  at  least,  are  known  to  be 
inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  perhaps,  in  former  days,  they  were 
more  common  there  than  they  are  now. 

In  Isa.  xxvii.  1,  Leviathan  is  spoken  of  as  "a  fiery  serpent,"  as 
a  "  crooked  serpent."  This  seems  to  point  to  some  mighty  python  —  a 
huge  snake  of  great  power  —  for  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  there 
are  pictures  of  some  monster  pythons,  or  rock-snakes,  which  were 
worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  —  and,  according  to  the  most  learned 
commentators,  Isaiah  in  this  passage  uses  the  crooked  serpent,  or 
one  of  the  pythons  of  Africa,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Egyptian  king ; 
just  as  in  the  psalm  quoted  above  the  Crocodile  stands  for  the  prince 
of  that  people. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  word  Leviathan 
is  not  in  every  instance  intended  to  denote  a  particular  animal :  our 
English  word,  monster,  comes,  perhaps,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
word.  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  any  large 
tivisting  or  seal?/  animal ;  and  this  exactly  describes  the  Crocodile. 


^  Strange  10ulpit  for  a  ISi^ijop. 

BY  J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE,  M.A. 

T  is  no  easy  matter  for  thosQ  who  have  to  begin  their 
daily  labour  at  six  o'clock,  and  perhaps  have  to  walk  a 
mile  or  more  before  they  reach  their  workshop,  to  have 
any  social  worship  before  they  leave  their  homes,  especi- 
ally on  a  winter's  morning.  Some  of  the  artizans  at  the 
great  works  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Midland  Railway,  at  Derby, 
have  for  several  years  been  carrying  out  a  plan  which,  in  some 
measure,  supplies  the  lack  of  morning  family  worship ;  during  the 
half-hour  allowed  for  breakfast,  they  have  had  readings  from  Scrip- 
ture for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  they  eat  the  breakfast, 
which  they  bring  with  them  in  the  morning,  or  which  some  one  of 
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their  children  carry  to  them  from  their  homes.  Generally  the 
readers  on  these  occasions  are  some  of  their  own  number,  but  from 
time  to  time  invitations  are  given  to  different  ministers  to  come  and 
read  to  them  while  they  eat  their  well-earned  meal. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  had  an  invitation  to  go  to  the  station, 
and  conduct  this  social  worship  in  the  workshop.  We  reach  the 
yard  a  few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock,  and  pass  by  the  shops,  where 
we  see  new  locomotives  in  every  stage  of  construction,  or  where  we 
see  those  engines  which,  like  the  old  women,  have  got  'bad  insides,' 
having  their  constitutions  restored  by  a  rough  treatment  of  hammer 
and  rivet.  We  hear  the  clang  of  tools  and  the  whirring  of 
machinery,  and  we  see  iron  being  dealt  with  like  paper,  or  curling 
off  the  steam-plane  like  shavings  of  deal. 

As  the  clock  strikes  eight  we  enter  the  lagging-shop,  where  the 
readings  are  usually  held.  In  a  clear  part  of  the  building,  some 
rough  benches  are  ranged,  in  a  horse-shoe  shape,  round  a  stove,  and 
at  the  open  end  of  the  horse-shoe  a  tool-box  is  placed,  to  answer  for  a 
reading-desk  ;  as  the  bell  for  breakfast  clangs  over  the  yards  and  shops 
the  men  take  their  places  on  the  benches,  many  of  them,  as  they  sit 
down,  bow  their  heads  for  a  moment  in  prayer,  and  then  they  com- 
mence in  a  vigorous  and  business-like  way  to  eat  their  breakfasts  out 
of  their  tin  cans.  As  soon  as  the  men  are  seated  the  Reader  begins 
the  passage  of  Holy  Writ  which  he  has  chosen,  and  reads  it  and  ex- 
plains it.  In  the  mean  time,  men  who  have  breakfasted  in  other 
shops  come  pouring  in  and  stand  around,  or  clamber  on  to  the  unfinished 
locomotives,  and  listen  attentively  to  the  reading.  After  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  reading  the  breakfasts  are  finished,  and  the 
Header  gives  out  a  hymn,  announcing  it  verse  by  verse,  and  it  is  then 
sung  with  great  heartiness  and  fervour  by  the  men,  who  now  num- 
ber, perhaps,  from  fifty  to  an  hundred,  or  even  more.  Then  a  few 
Collects,  or  other  short  prayers,  are  offered;  the  Benediction  is  pro- 
nounced; and  as  the  clock  points  to  half-past  eight,  the  men  disperse 
to  their  various  labours,  many  of  them  as  they  pass  out  expressing 
their  cordial  thanks  to  the  Reader  for  having  come  amongst  them. 

A  further  development  of  these  breakfast-meetings  has  arisen 
from  the  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  Derby,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Infirmary,  on  which  occasion  his  Lord.ship  preached 
at  All  Saints  Church.  The  workmen  seeing  his  name  an- 
nounced, sent  a  deputation  of  their  number  to  the  church,  to  invite 
the  Bishop  to  be  their  Reader  on  the  following  morning ;  but  as  he 
was  staying  at  some  distance  from  Derby  he  was  not  able  to  do  this, 
but  he  acceded  to  their  request  to  deliver  an  address  to  them  at  their 
dinner-hour. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  day  (Oct.  26,  1860),  the  Bishop, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Scarsdale  and  several  of  the  Directors  and 
officials  of  the  Midland  Railway,  went  to  the  large  turning-shop  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  took  his  place,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  on  the 
platform  of  an  engine  of  fifty-horse  power ;  on  the  brass  railing  of 
which  a  little  book-desk  had  been  fixed.  Many  of  the  workmen  had 
rushed  home  and  made  a  hasty  dinner,  and  returned ;  others  had 
brought  with  them  all  the  dinner  they  meant  to  have ;  and  so,  soon 
after  twelve  o'clock,  an  assemblage  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  work- 
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men,  boiler- makers,  engine-drivers,  pattern-makers,  moulders,  fitters, 
porters,  &c.,  M-ere  clustered  around  this  strange  pulpit. 

The  Bishop  commenced  by  giving  out  the  Avell-known  hymn:  — 

"  Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs 
With  angels  round  the  throne." 

Then,  after  using  a  few  Collects,  he  read  Rom.  xii.  1-11,  and 
founded  on  the  passage  a  homely  but  most  suitable  address,  dwelling 
on  the  example  which  the  busy  life  of  our  Saviour  on  earth  furnished 
to  all  labouring  men  —  urging  them  to  use  aright  the  rest  for  body 
and  soul  which  is  afforded  by  the  Lord's  Day,  and  to  promote  its 
quiet  enjoyment  by  having  a  well-ordered  home,  pressing  on  them 
the  duty  of  maintaining  religion  in  their  families,  and  of  sanctifying 
their  daily  work  by  keeping  in  their  minds  and  memories  the  good 
words  which  they  had  heard  in  their  morning  readings,  and  by  form- 
ing the  habit  of  using  short  ejaculatory  prayers,  "  darting  up  the 
soul  to  God  "  in  a  few  such  earnest  words  as  those  which  are  to  be 
found  abundantly  in  the  Psalms  of  David. 

After  the  address,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  the  Bishop 
again  prayed,  and  the  assemblage  dispersed  Avith  the  apostolic  bene- 
diction and  the  singing  of  the  Doxology. 

It  certainly  was  a  hopeful  sign  of  better  days  to  come,  thus  to  find 
the  whirl  of  machinery  silenced  for  a  season,  and  this  vast  body  of 
workmen  assembled  to  hear,  at  their  own  desire,  "  the  truth  that 
maketh  wise  unto  salvation,"  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  chief  pastors 
of  the  Church, 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Bishop  Spencer  (late  of  Madras), 
and  the  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  have  also  addressed  the  railway  work- 
men from  the  same  strange  pulpit. 


A  PARABLE  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 
BY  MRS  A.  GATTT,  ArTHOR  OF   "  LEGEND  ART  TALES,"  ETC. 

HEY  had  been  licked  over  hundreds  of  times  by  the  same 
mother,  had  been  brought  up  on  the  same  food,  lived  in 
the  same  house,  learnt  the  same  lessons,  heard  the  same 
advice,  and  yet  how  different  they  were  !  Never  were 
there  two  kittens  more  thoroughly  unlike  than  those  two ! 
The  one,  with  an  open,  loving  heart,  which  never  could  contain  itself 
in  its  joy,  but  purred  it  out  at  once  to  all  the  world ;  the  other,  who 
scarcely  ever  purred  at  all,  and  that  never  above  its  breath,  let  him 
be  as  happy  or  as  fond  as  he  would.) 

It  was  partly  his  mother's  fault,  perhaps,  for  she  always  set  the 
children  the  example  of  reserve  ;  rarely  purring  herself,  and  then 
only  in  a  low  tone.  But,  poor  thing,  there  were  excuses  to  be  made 
for  her  ;  she  had  had  so  many  troubles.  Cats  generally  have.  Their 
kittens  are  taken  away  from  them  so  often,  and  they  get  so  hissed 
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about  the  house  when  people  are  busy,  and  the  children  pull  them 
about  so  heedlessly,  and  make  the  dogs  run  after  them, — which  is  so 
irritating,  —  that,  really,  the  wonder  is  they  ever  purr  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  her  not  feeling  inclined  to  purr  much  hei'self,  was 
no  good  reason  for  her  thinking  it  silly  or  wrong  in  other  people  to 
purr  when  they  were  pleased ;  but  she  did,  and  she  and  her  puri'ing 
daughter  were  always  having  small  tiffs  on  the  subject. 

Every  morning,  for  instance,  when  the  nice  curly-headed  little 
boy  brought  the  kittens  a  saucer  of  milk  from  his  breakfast,  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  disturbance  over  the  purring  question,  for,  even 
before  the  saucer  had  reached  the  floor,  Puss  Missy  was  sure  to  be 
there,  tail  and  head  erect  and  eager,  singing  her  loudest  and  best,  her 
whole  throat  vibrating  visibly ;  while  Puss  Master,  on  the  contrary, 
took  his  food,  but  said  very  little  about  it,  or,  if  ever  tempted  to  ex- 
press his  natural  delight,  did  it  in  so  low  a  tone  that  nobody  could 
hear  without  putting  their  ears  close  down  to  him  to  listen. 

Now  this  was  what  the  mother  cat  called  keeping  up  one's  dignity 
and  self-respect,  so  it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  angry  she  used  to 
get  with  the  other  child.  "  V\^ retched  little  creature!"  she  would  say 
to  poor  Puss  Missy,  who,  even  after  the  meal  was  over,  would  lie 
pui-ring  with  pleasure  in  front  of  the  fire;  "  what  in  the  world  are  you 
making  all  that  noise  and  fuss  about?  Why  are  you  to  be  always  let- 
ting yourself  down  by  thanking  people  for  what  they  do  for  you,  as  if 
you  did  not  deserve  it,  and  had  not  a  right  to  expect  it  ?  Isn't  it  quite 
right  of  them  to  feed  you  and  keep  you  warm  ?  What  a  shame  it 
would  be  if  they  left  you  without  food  or  fire !  I  am  ashamed  to  see 
you  make  yourself  so  cheap,  by  showing  gratitude  for  every  trifle. 
For  goodness'  sake  have  a  little  proper  pride,  and  leave  off  such 
fawning  ways !  Look  at  your  brother,  and  see  how  differently  he 
behaves  !  —  takes  everything  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  has  the  sense 
to  keep  his  feelings  to  himself;  —  and  people  are  sure  to  respect  him 
all  the  more.  It  keeps  up  one's  friends'  interest  when  they  are  not 
too  sure  that  one  is  pleased.  But  you,  with  your  everlasting  ac- 
knowledgments, will  be  seen  through,  and  despised  very  soon.  Have 
a  little  more  esteem  for  your  own  character,  I  do  beg  !  What  is  to 
become  of  self-respect  if  people  are  to  purr  whenever  they  ai-e 
pleased  ?" 

Puss  Missy  had  not  the  least  notion  what  would  become  of  it  in 
such  a  case,  but  she  supposed  something  dreadful ;  so  she  felt  quite 
horrified  at  herself  for  having  done  anything  to  bring  it  about,  and 
made  a  thousand  resolutions  to  keep  up  her  dignity,  save  self-respect 
from  the  terrible  unknown  fate  in  store,  and  purr  no  more. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  As  soon  as  ever  anything  happened  to 
make  her  feel  happy  and  comfortable,  throb  went  the  little  throat,  as 
naturally  as  flowers  come  out  in  spring,  and  there  she  was  in  a  fresh 
scrape  again  !  And  the  temptations  were  endless.  The  little  boy's 
cousin,  pale,  and  quiet,  and  silent  as  she  was,  would  often  take  Puss 
Missy  on  her  knee,  and  nurse  her  for  half-an-hour  at  a  time,  stroking 
her  so  gently  and  kindly  —  how  could  any  one  help  purring? 

Or  the  boy  would  tie  a  string,  with  a  cork  at  the  end  of  it,  to 
the  drawer-handle  of  a  table,  so  that  the  kittens  could  paw  it,  and 
pat  it,  and  spring  at  it,  as  they  pleased —  how  was  it  possible  not  to 
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give  vent  to  one's  delight  in  the  intervals  of  such  a  game,  when  the 
thing  Avas  swinging  from  side  to  side  before  their  very  eyes,  inviting 
the  next  bound  ? 

And  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  pleased  about,  there  were 
always  their  own  tails  to  run  after,  and  the  fun  was  surely  irresistible, 
and  well  deserved  a  song. 

Yet  the  brother  very  seldom  committed  himself  in  that  way  — 
that  was  the  great  puzzle,  and  Puss  Missy  grew  more  and  more  per- 
plexed as  time  went  on.  Nay  once,  when  they  were  alone  together, 
and  her  spirits  had  quite  got  the  better  of  her  judgment,  she  boldly 
asked  him,  in  as  many  words,  '•  Why  do  you  not  purr  when  you  are 
pleased?"  as  if  it  was  quite  the  natural  and  proper  thing  to  do. 
Whereat  he  seemed  quite  taken  by  surprise,  but  answered  at  last : 
"  It's  so  weak-minded,  mother  says  ;  I  should  be  ashamed.  Besides," 
added  he,  after  a  short  pause,  "to  tell  you  the  truth  —  but  don't  say 
anything  about  it  —  when  I  begin  there's  something  that  chokes  a 
little  in  my  throat.  Mind  you  don't  tell  —  it  would  let  me  down  so 
in  mother's  eyes.    She  likes  one  to  keep  up  one's  dignity,  you  know." 

Had  Mother  Puss  overheard  these  words,  she  might  have  been  a 
little  startled  by  such  a  result  of  her  teaching,  but,  as  it  was,  she 
remained  in  happy  ignorance  that  her  son  was  influenced  by  any- 
thing but  her  advice. 

.  .  .  Yet,  strange  to  say,  she  had  had  that  choking  in  the  throat 
sometimes  herself  !  .  .  . 

But,  at  last,  a  change  came  in  their  lives.  One  day  their  friend, 
the  curly-headed  boy,  came  bounding  into  the  kitchen  where  Puss 
and  her  kittens  were  asleep,  in  raptures  of  delight,  followed  by  the 
pale,  quiet,  silent  cousin,  as  quiet  and  silent  as  ever.  The  boy  rushed 
to  the  kittens  at  once,  took  up  both  together  in  his  hands,  laid  one 
over  the  other  for  fun,  and  then  said  to  the  girl, —  "Cousin,  now 
they're  going  to  give  us  the  kittens  for  our  very  own,  just  tell  me 
which  you  like  best,  really  ?  I'm  so  afraid  you  won't  choose  for 
yourself  when  they  ask  you,  and  then,  if  I  have  to  choose  instead,  I 
shan't  know  which  you  would  rather  have  !  And  I  want  you  to 
have  the  one  you  like  most  —  so  do  tell  me  beforehand ! " 

"  Oh,  I  like  them  both,"  answered  the  girl,  in  the  same  unmoved, 
indifferent  tone,  in  which  she  generally  spoke. 

"  So  do  I,"  replied  her  cousin  ;  "  but  I  know  which  I  like  best 
for  all  that;  and  so  must  you,  only  you  won't  say. —  I  wonder  whether 
you  like  to  have  the  kittens  at  all?" — added  he,  looking  at  the  pale 
child  a  little  doubtfully ;  then  whispering,  as  he  put  them  both  to 
her  face  to  be  kissed, —  "  Cousin,  dear,  I  wish  I  could  see  when  you 
were  pleased  by  your  face  !  JSee!  give  a  smile  when  the  one  you  like 
best  goes  by.     Do — won't  you  —  this  once — just  for  once?" 

It  was  in  vain !  He  passed  the  kittens  before  her  in  succession, 
that  she  might  see  the  markings  of  their  fui",  but  she  still  only  said 
she  liked  both,  and,  of  course,  was  glad  to  have  a  kitten,  and  so  on ; 
till,  at  last,  he  was  disheartened,  and  asked  no  more. 

It  is  a  great  distress  to  some  people  when  their  friends  will  not 
purr  when  they  are  pleased ;  and  as  the  children  went  back  together 
to  the  drawing-room,  the  little  boy  was  the  saddest  of  the  two,  though 
he  could  not  have  explained  why. 
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And  then,  just  what  he  expected  happened, — the  choice  between 
the  two  kittens  was  offered  first  to  the  girl ;  but,  instead  of  accept- 
ing it  as  a  favour,  and  saying  '  Thank  you'  for  it,  and  being  pleased, 
as  she  ought  to  have  been,  she  would  say  nothing  but  that  she  liked 
both,  and  it  could  not  matter  which  she  had ;  nay,  to  look  at  her  as 
she  spoke,  nobody  would  have  thought  she  cared  for  having  either 
at  all ! 

How  was  it  that  she  did  not  observe  how  sorrowfully  her  aunt 
was  gazing  at  her  as  she  spoke  ?  with  a  sorrow  far  beyond  any- 
thing the  kittens  could  occasion. 

But  she  did  not ;  and  presently  her  aunt  said, — Well,  then,  as 
she  did  not  care,  the  boy  should  choose.  On  which  the  poor  boy 
coloured  with  vexation  ;  but  when  he  had  sought  his  cousin's  eyes 
again  and  again  in  vain  for  some  token  of  her  feelings,  he  laid  sudden 
hold  on  Puss  Missy,  and  cuddled  her  against  his  cheek,  exclaiming, — 

"  Then,  I  will  have  this  one  !  I  like  her  much  the  best,  mother, 
because  she  purrs  when  she  is  pleased  !" 

And  then  the  little  girl  took  up  Puss  Master,  and  kissed  him 
very  kindly,  but  went  away  without  saying  another  word. 

And  so  a  week  passed ;  and  though  the  children  nursed  their 
kittens,  they  never  discussed  the  question  of  which  was  liked  best 
again,  for  a  shyness  had  sprung  up  about  it  ever  since  the  day  the 
choice  had  been  made. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  week,  one  sunshiny  morning,  when  the 
boy  was  riding  his  father's  pony,  and  only  the  little  girl  was  in  the 
house,  her  aunt,  coming  suddenly  into  the  school -room,  discovered 
her  kneeling  by  the  sofa,  weeping  a  silent  rain  of  tears  over  the  fur- 
coat  of  Puss  Missy,  who  was  purring  loudly  all  the  time ;  while  her 
own  kitten,  Puss  Master,  was  lying  asleep  unnoticed  by  the  fire. 

Now,  the  pale,  silent  little  girl,  had  been  an  orphan  nearly  two 
years, — father  and  mother  having  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other ;  and  she  had  been  ever  since,  till  quite  lately,  under  the  care 
of  a  guardian,  who,  though  married,  had  no  children,  and  was  more 
strict  and  well-intentioned  than  kind  and  comprehending ;  so  that, 
between  sorrow  at  first  and  fear  afterwards,  joined  to  a  timid,  shrink- 
ing nature,  she  had,  without  knowing  anything  about  it,  shut  herself 
up  in  a  sort  of  defensive  armour  of  self-restraint,  which,  till  now, 
neither  aunt,  nor  uncle,  nor  even  loving  cousin,  had  been  able  to 
break  through. 

But  they  had  gently  bided  their  time,  and  the  time  had  come  at 
last,  and  Puss  Missy  pointed  the  moral ;  for,  with  her  aunt's  arms 
folded  round  her,  and  a  sense  of  her  all-pervading  tenderness  creep- 
ing into  the  long -lonely  heart,  she  owned  that  she  had  fretted  all  the 
week  in  secret  because  —  actually  because  —  it  was  so  miserable  to 
nurse  a  kitten  who  would  not  purr  when  he  was  pleased! 
***** 

Every  one  will  guess  how  nice  it  was,  ten  minutes  afterwards,  to 
see  the  little  girl,  with  the  roused  colour  of  warm  feeling  on  her 
cheeks,  smiling  through  her  tears  at  the  thought  of  how  like  the  un- 
purring  kitten  she  had  been  herself!    Every  one  will  guess,  too,  with 
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what  riotous  joy  the  loving  boy-cousin  insisted  on  her  changing  kit- 
tens at  once,  and  having  Puss  Missy  for  her  very  own.  And  how, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  set  to  work  himself,  with  a  resolute  heart,  to 
make  Puss  Master  so  fond  of  him  that  purr  he  must,  whether  he 
would  or  no ;  and  how  that,  now  and  then,  by  dint  of  delicate  atten- 
tions, such  as  choice  morsels  of  food  and  judicious  rubbing  under 
the  ears,  he  worked  the  creature  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  complacency, 
that  the  vibrations  of  his  throat  became,  at  any  rate,  visible  to  sight, 
and  perceptible  to  touch. 

Anyhow  they  were  a  very  happy  party ;  for  after  Puss  Master 
took  Puss  Missy  for  friend,  confidante,  and  adviser,  he  grew  so 
loving  and  fond,  that  he  could  not  help  showing  his  feelings  in  a 
thousand  pretty,  pleasant  ways :  and  the  mother-cat  herself  relaxed 
by  degrees ;  perhaps  because  she  found  her  kittens  were  not  taken 
away — partly  perhaps,  because  Puss  Missy's  open-heartedness  stole 
into  her  heart  at  last,  with  a  sense  of  comfort — who  knows  ? 
Certainly  she  left  off  scolding  and  lecturing,  and  would  not  only 
watch  their  gambols,  but  join  in  them  at  times  herself.  And  if 
neither  she  nor  her  son  ever  purred  quite  so  much,  or  so  loudly  as 
their  neighbours,  the  reason,  no  doubt,  was  only  that  tiresome 
choking  in  the  throat  I 

Why,  the  pale  little  girl  herself  complained  of  having  felt  some- 
thing very  like  it,  during  the  sad  two  years  before  her  kind  aunt 
made  her  happy  again  !  It  always  used  to  come  on  when  she  wanted 
to  say  what  she  felt. 

And  perhaps  there  is  always  something  that  chokes  in  the  throat 
when  people  do  not  purr  when  they  are  pleased. 

Let  us  hope  so  I 
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BY  ASHTON  OXENDEN,  M.A.  EECTOR  OF  PLUCKLET. 
AUTHOR  OF  "  PATHWAY  OF  SAFETY,"  ETC. 

EzEK.  xviii.  25. — '^Yet  ye  say.  The  %oay  of  the  hard  is  not  equal. 
Hear  now,  0  house  of  Israel,  Is  not  my  way  equal?  Are  not  your 
ways  unequal?" 

HE  people  of  Israel  were  always  rather  disposed  to  murmur 
at  the  Lord's  dealings  with  them.  Though  God  treated 
them  with  great  mercy  and  loving-kindness,  yet  they  were 
not  content ;  but,  like  spoilt  children,  they  questioned 
their  Heavenly  Father's  treatment. 
In  this  chapter  we  have  one  of  their  Complaints,  and  also  the 
Appeal  which  God  makes  to  them. 
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I.  Their  Complaint  was  that  God  was  unjust  and  partial  in  His 
dealings.  "  Ye  say,  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal."  And  is  not 
this  the  language  of  many  now  ?  Or,  at  least,  is  it  not  the  feeling  of 
their  hearts,  though  they  may  not  say  as  much  ?  And  I  don't  wonder 
at  it :  for  we  only  know  in  part  —  we  are  utterly  unable  to  fathom 
the  depth  of  God's  purposes  —  and  therefore  some  of  His  ways  do,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  our  minds  to  be  unequal  and  unjust. 

For  instance,  as  regards  our  eartfdy  blessings,  God  appears  to 
scatter  them  unequally  among  us. 

One  person  is  "  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  has  need  of 
nothing."  Wealth  falls  into  his  lap,  almost  unasked  for.  He  is  born 
in  a  fine  house  ;  he  is  cradled  in  luxury;  and  as  he  grows  up  his 
every  want  is  supplied. 

Another  man's  lot  is  poverty.  He  must  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  His  life  is  one  of  labour  and  toil ;  and  hard  work 
has  he  to  struggle  through  the  world.  And  sometimes,  when  hunger 
and  want  stare  him  in  the  face,  and  he  thinks  of  his  richer  neigh- 
bour, his  heart  is  tempted  with  the  thought,  "  The  way  of  the  Lord 
is  not  equal."  "  Why  is  He  more  bountiful  to  one  than  He  is  to 
another  ?  " 

We  may  easily  find  other  cases.  For  instance,  some  enjoy  health  and 
strength,  and  the  use  of  their  reason.  They  have  kind  and  loving  friends 
about  them,  and  a  comfortable,  happy  home.  Others  are  constantly 
sufiering  from  some  painful  disease.  What  a  difference  between 
the  two  !  Blessings  are  strewed  thick  along  the  path  of  one :  trials 
and  distresses  mark  the  history  of  the  other.  Here,  again,  some 
would  dare  in  their  hearts  to  accuse  God  of  partiality,  and  say,  "  The 
Lord's  way  is  not  equal." 

But  hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  those  cases  in  which  our  pre- 
sent interests  are  concerned.  But  does  not  God  sometimes  deal  with 
our  souls  in  a  way  that  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  unequal? 

Look  at  any  two  countries,  —  our  own  land,  for  example,  and 
Africa.  Here,  in  England,  we  live  under  righteous  laws ;  every  man 
has  his  liberty.  No  one  may  wrong  another  without  suffering  for  it. 
More  than  this, — we  enjoy  the  vast  blessings  of  the  gospel ;  we  have 
our  churches,  our  ministers,  our  bibles,  our  schools.  If  we  are  poor, 
there  is  relief  for  us,  so  that  we  cannot  starve.  If  we  are  sick,  there 
is  some  one  to  visit  us.  If  we  are  dying,  there  is  some  one  to  tell 
us  of  a  "Saviour's  love  and  mercy.  "  Happy  are  the  people  that 
are  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  blessed  are  the  people  whose  God  is  the 
Lord!" 

Now  think  of  Africa.  Heathenism  reigns  there.  "  Darkness 
covers  the  land ;  yea,  gross  darkness  the  people."  You  may  travel 
there  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles,  where  no  Bible  has  ever 
been  seen  —  no  gospel  ever  preached — no  missionary's  voice  has  ever 
sounded.  And  there,  too,  Slavery  reigns.  No  one  is  safe.  He  may 
be  seized  any  day,  hurried  to  the  slave-market,  and  carried  far  away 
from  home  and  kindred. 

Does  the  same  God  rule  over  both  countries  ?  Yes,  He  does  ;  and 
the  souls  in  one  land  are  as  dear  to  Him  as  in  the  other.  For  both 
Christ  died.  For  both  He  has  purchased  a  heavenly  kingdom.  And 
yet  it  seems  as  though  He  had  favoured  the  one  far  more  than  the 
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other.    And,  in  the  foolishness  of  our  hearts,  we  are  half  inclined  to 
say,  "  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal." 

How  is  this  ?  Shall  we  say  in  all  these  instances,  that  "  The  ways 
of  the  Lord  are  not  equal?"  No,  dear  brethren,  if  such  a  thought 
rises  in  our  minds  for  a  single  moment,  we  must  check  it  at  once.  It 
cannot  be  so.  There  cannot  be  unrighteousness  with  God.  The 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  cannot  but  do  right. 

IL  And  now  see  how  God  Himself  appeals  to  us  in  the  text : 
"  Hear  now,  0  house  of  Israel,  Is  not  my  way  equal  ?  Are  not  your 
ways  unequal  ?" 

Often,  indeed,  we  meet  with  injustice  from  omt  felloic-men.  They 
often  wrong  us.  They  are  often  unfair  towards  us.  But  we  are 
sure  that  all  God^s  acts  are  right.  There  is  wisdom  and  justice  in 
all  His  dealings.     His  ways  are  "equal." 

We  spoke  just  now  about  one  heing poor,  and  another  rich.  But 
I  ask  you,  Do  riches  always  bring  happiness  ?  Is  there  no  sorrow 
with  them  ?  Are  there  no  cares  and  anxieties  that  ever  enter  the 
dwellings  and  the  hearts  of  the  wealthy  ?  Ah,  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
next  world  that  God  has  held  a  pretty  even  balance,  and  measured 
out  His  favours  with  an  equal  hand. 

Or,  suppose  affliction  comes  to  you,  and  you  are  more  tried  and 
chastened  than  this  or  that  person.  Suppose  your  neighbour  is  very 
prosperous,  and  his  course  runs  smoothly  on  —  whilst  all  seems 
up-hill  with  yoii.  Well,  depend  upon  it,  God  is  wise,  and  kind,  and 
good.  He  has  chosen  your  path  for  you.  And  one  day  you  wiU  see 
that  He  has  chosen  well ;  and  you  will  acknowledge  that  your  very 
trials  have  been  the  most  blessed  means  of  bringing  you  to  heaven. 
Solomon  says  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  "In  the  day  of  prosperity 
be  joyful;  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider  :  God  also  hath  set 
the  one  over  against  the  other." 

So,  too,  is  He  not  dealing  just  as  kindly  with  the  poor  sufferer  on 
his  bed  of  agony,  as  he  is  with  the  strong  and  healthy  ?  Here,  again, 
"  He  hath  set  the  one  over  against  the  other."  Both  have  their  gifts 
and  blessings,  only  they  come  in  a  different  way. 

But  what  shall  we  say  about  one  set  of  people  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  the  gospel,  and  the  other  having  none  ?  Surely, 
there  is  no  greater  blessing  than  this.  And  yet,  God  might  have  so 
ordered  it,  that  all  should  be  blest  alike — that  the  light  of  His  truth 
should  shine  upon  one  as  well  as  another.  All  I  brethren,  this  is  too  deep 
for  us.  And  yet  there  is  one  thing  that  we  do  know,  and  this  it  is  well 
to  remember.  I  mean,  that  those  who  have  lived  in  the  midst 
of  gospel  light  Avill  have  to  give  a  far  stricter  account,  than  those  on 
whom  it  has  never  shone.  Christians  in  England,  if  they  have  not 
found  and  loved  the  Saviour,  will  be  tenfold  more  guilty,  and  will  be 
dealt  with  more  severely,  than  the  poor  ignorant  heathen  in  Africa  ; 
for  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  them  much  will  be  required.  Do  not 
puzzle  yourself  by  inquiring  tohy  God  has  sent  the  gospel  here,  and 
why  He  has  withheld  it  there  ;  but  rather  reflect,  "If  I  have 
not  received  the  gospel,  if  I  have  not  welcomed  the  Saviour  to  my 
heart,  then  the  gloomiest  abode  in  hell  will  be  my  eternal  portion ! " 
.  And  now,  I  want  to  say  a  few  Avords  to  you  on  one  point,  which 
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comes  home  to  all  of  us.  I  suppose  none  of  us  can  remember  such  a 
summer  as  the  past  one.  I  have  felt  for  the  farmer,  and  for  the  labourer 
too.  It  has  been  a  very  trying  time  for  both.  To  see  our  potatoes 
looking  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  then,  when  we  come  to  dig  them 
up,  to  find  a  large  portion  of  them  diseased  and  worthless  !  To  see 
the  crops  of  corn  growing,  but  with  scarcely  any  sun  to  ripen  them  ! 
And  when,  at  length,  it  was  time  to  gather  them  in,  to  see  them 
spoiling  in  the  fields  —  the  rain,  day  after  day,  making  them  more  and 
more  unfit  for  the  garner  !  I  know  how  trying  this  must  have  been 
to  you.  Pei'haps,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  you  were  half-disposed 
to  question  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Some  may  have  whis- 
pered in  their  hearts,  "  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal."  And  yet 
I  must  say  this — and  I  say  it  with  thankfulness  —  that  I,  at  least, 
have  not  once  heard,  even  at  the  worst  time,  one  word  of  murmuring. 
The  feeling  seems  to  have  been  this,  "The  weather  is  at  God's 
disposal  ;  we  will  patiently  submit.  It  is  in  good  hands  ;  we  may  as 
well  leave  it  there." 

Most  congregations  in  this  country  put  up  their  public  petitions 
for  fine  weather.  And  though  it  came  not  at  the  time,  yet  do  not 
suppose  that  our  prayers  were  unheard.  It  was  well  for  us  to  pray. 
And  it  was  well  for  us,  I  doubt  not,  that  God  put  our  faith  to 
the  trial,  and  for  a  while  withheld  the  blessing.  When  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  we  longed  to  see  it  stop.  But  how  do  we  know  that  one 
drop  too  much  came  down  ?  How  do  we  know  that  the  ground 
did  not  need  it ;  and  that  God,  in  fact,  was  blessing  us,  when 
He  seemed  to  be  punishing  us  ? 

If  then  the  Lord  appeals  to  us,  as  He  did  to  His  people  Israel,  *'  Is 
not  my  way  equal  ?  are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?  "  we  will,  one 
and  all,  reply,  "  Yes,  Lord,  Thou  art  in  the  right ;  loe  are  often  in 
the  wrong.  Thou  comest  to  us  with  a  bountiful  supply  ;  we  come  to 
Thee  with  a  sparing  hand.  Thou  art  righteous  ;  we  are  unrighteous. 
Thou  seest  the  end  from  the  beginning  ;  ive  cannot  look  into  the 
future.     Yes,  Lord,  Thy  way  is  equal ;  our  ways  are  unequal." 

Have  we  not  learnt  a  lesson,  dear  friends  ?  Has  not  this  disci- 
pline been  good  for  us  ?  We  will  put  ourselves,  in  future,  more  en- 
tirely in  God's  hands.  Feeling  that  all  our  shrewdness  and  all 
our  forethought  ai-e  little  worth,  without  His  blessing,  we  will 
commit  all  our  concerns  to  Him  —  our  farms,  our  crops,  our  business, 
our  gains,  our  earnings.  Aye,  and  may  I  not  add,  we  will  trust 
our  souls  to  Him,  too  ?  "  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone."  We 
want  salvation — we  want  life  for  our  souls.  We  want  to  know,  and 
to  love,  and  to  possess  Christ.  We  want  to  be  rich  for  eternity. 
Then,  come  what  will,  our  treasure  is  not  here,  but  in  heaven — we 
have  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance.  And  "  although  the  fig- 
tree  may  not  blossom,  neither  fruit  be  in  the  vine  ;  the  fields 
may  yield  no  meat  ;  the  flock  may  be  cut  ofi"  from  the  fold,  and 
there  may  be  no  herd  in  the  stall ;  yet  we  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
•we  will  joy  in  the  God  of  our  salvation." 
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POPULAR    ERRORS.      No.    1. 

fl toT  is  generally  admitted  that  few  causes  have  operated  more  injuriously 
I  ^  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Church,  among  the  musses,  than 
"^-^y.;  the  "Pew  System"  as  adopted  and  enforced  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
Parish  Churches  of  JEngland.  One  may  go  into  some  of  these  houses  of  God 
and  see  pews  labelled  with  their  (supposed)  owners'  names;  and  one  hears 
occasionally  of  pews  being  bought  and  sold  by  private  contract,  and  of  their 
even  becoming  articles  of  merchandise  at  a  public  auction.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  we  may  obsei-ve  many  sittings  unoccupied  in  our  olden  churches, 
when  absent  persons  claim  them  by  imaginary  titles  and  exclude  from  their 
occupation  other  parisliioners  who  are  wishful  to  attend  Divine  service.  These 
abuses  originate  in  the  error  of  supposing  that  pews  can  be  dealt  with  like 
ordinary  goods  and  chattels  ; — that  tliey  may  be  given  in  perpetuity  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  good-natured  Churchwarden  or  sold  by  another  of  a  less  amiable 
turn.  These  are  delusions  ;  and  it  is  well  for  all  to  know  that  the  law  has 
jealously  guarded  the  rights  of  inhabitants. 

The  Churchwardens  are  the  oflficers  of  the  Bishop,  in  whom  resides  the 
general  superintendence  and  authority  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  one  branch  of 
their  duties,  acting  for  the  Bishop,  to  seat  the  parishioners  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment.  They  can  take  possession  of  any  seat  in  the  Church,  appropriating 
it  as  they  think  proper  ;  unless  its  legal  ownership  by  another  iudividual  can 
be  established.  And  as  this  duty  of  appropriation  rests  in  their  hands,  a 
parishioner  can  demand  of  them  a  sitting  in  his  Parish  Church  ;  and  the 
Churchwardens  are  bound  to  provide  him  with  one,  if  they  are  able,  and  if 
the  parishioner  be  willing  to  occupy  it  himself.  But,  unfortunately,  there 
are  many  hindrances  in  the  way  of  a  zealous  Churchwarden's  seating 
the  people  in  a  suitable  manner.  Some  assert  their  exemption  from  the 
Warden's  power  because  they  have  "  bought"  the  seats;  although  there  is  no 
principle  of  law  more  clearly  established  than  that  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
seats  are  absolutely  illegal  and  null.  Others  claim  the  ownership  of  pews  by 
"  prescription,"  as  having  been  appropriated  to  particular  dwellings  of  a 
parish,  and  occupied  immemorially  by  the  tenants  of  those  dwellings.  But 
this  does  not  oust  the  power  of  the  Churchwardens,  unless  legal  proof 
be  given  of  the  tenants  having  occupied  and  repaired  the  pews  "  time  out 
of  mind."  If  the  repairs  have  been  once  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
vestry  or  of  other  persons  the  claim  by  prescription  falls  to  the  ground. 
A  "  Faculty  "  properly  granted  can  alone  confer  on  any  particular  person 
the  right  to  a  pew.  And  the  only  form  in  which  a  faculty  can  be  pro- 
perly given  is  in  the  case  where  it  is  granted  to  a  man  and  his  family,  so 
long  as  they  continue  occupiers  of  a  particular  dwelling  in  the  Parish.  The 
Bishops  have  frequently  been  compelled  to  correct  these  popular  ei  r.  rs  by  in- 
structing their  officers,  the  Churchwardens,  to  take  possession  of  the  seats  and 
to  extinguish  the  illusory  claims  of  individuals.    It  is  not  more  than  three  years 
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ago  that  the  present  Archbishop  of  York  asserted  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hexham  in  respect  to  their  Parish  Church.  These  observations,  however, 
have  no  reference  to  new  Churches  and  Chapels  erected  under  special  Acts  of 
Parliament,  because  by  these  the  letting  of  a  certain  number  of  seats  at  a 
reasonable  rent  has  been  sanctioned  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  such  Churches  those 
only  which  are  called  "  Free  Seats"  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  tlie  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  subject  to  the  general  law  applicable  to  pews  in  an  old  Parish 
Church. 


CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND    INSTITUTE. 

■c^^HE  Committee  in  their  anxiety  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute  have 


completed  their  arrangements  for  the  conducting  of  Elementary  Classes  in 

different  branches  of  knowledge.     These  classes  are  open  to  members  free  of 

charge,  and  are  designed  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  are  engaged  during  the 
day  in  business,  and  are  desirous  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  evenings.  The  follow- 
ing Classes  have  been  already  formed  : — Arithnietic,  Mr  W.  Salkeld ;  Geography  and 
the  use  of  the  Globes,  Mr.  W.  Thompson  ;  Reading  and  Composition,  Mr.  R.  L.  Kirby, 
The  Mathematical  and  Geographical  Classes,  under  the  charge  of  Messrs  Jackson  and 
King,  will  be  continued  as  usual.  Eurther  particulai-s  may  be  learnt  on  application 
to  the  Librarian  at  the  Institute. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  in  the  Central  Hall  will  be  held  during  the  present 
month,  of  which  notice  will  be  given ;  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  hear  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Marshall  has  kindly  undertaken  the  musical  arrangements.  Members  of  the  Institute 
will  be  admitted  free  and  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  purchasing  one  ticket  only  for 
the  introduction  of  a  fi-iend. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  AND  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES'  DEPOT. 

Om  MEETING  of  the  respective  subscribers  of  the  Societies  took  place  at  the 
Church  of  England  Institute,  on  Monday,   January    14th,  the  Rev.  J.  1). 
_  Eade,  Vicar  of  Aycliffe,  and  Rural  Dean,  being  in  the  chair.     From  a  state- 

ment of  the  sales  since  the  establishment  of  the  Depot  in  Blackwellgate,  it  appeared 
that  the  anticipations  of  its  promoters  had  been  fully  realised,  and  that  a  consider- 
able impetus  had  been  given  to  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  religious 
literature  generally.  The  increased  facilities  now  offered  for  the  supply  of  schoo  I 
materials  had  also  been  appreciated  by  managers  and  others  interested  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  The  sales  had  amounted  to  £140,  of  which,  the  greater  por- 
tion had  been  for  books,  &c.,  on  the  lists  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  A 
proposal  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Rhodes  should  be  appointed  as  Salesman,  was 
postponed  for  further  consideration. 

The  usual  annual  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society 
was  likewise  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  same  chairman.  The  financial  condition 
seemed  satisfactory,  there  being  a  balance  of  £12  8s.  2d.  in  the  Bank.  Mr  W. 
Thompson  was  appointed  Treasurer  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  D.  Piper,  to  whom  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  his  services  in  past  years.  A  remittance  of 
£6  to  the  Parent  Society  was  ordered  to  be  made;  and  the  Chairman  was  requested 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Barrington  Trustees  to  the  appropriation  of  their  grant 
of  £6  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  prayer  books.  A  motion  that  the  Society  should 
defray  one-half  of  the  expenses  ot  the  Depot  was  deferred  for  the  consideration  of 
another  meeting  on  the  grounds  of  insufiiciency  of  notice  and  information. 

SAINT    JOHN.— DARLINGTON. 

M  PECIAL  SERVICES.— The  Season  of  Lent,  which  from  the  earliest  ages 
|[ty  has  been  regarded  by  the  Chm'ch  with  peculiar  feelings  of  s.  lemuity,  begins 

'    on  Ash- Wednesday,  February  13th.     It  is  designed  to  prepare  our  minds  by 

repentance  and  self-examination  for  an  edifying  commemoration  of  Good-Friday, — 
the  day  whereon  the  death  and  passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  purchased  for  us  the  for- 
giveness of  our  sins.     A  most  suitable  occasion  is  thus  presented  for   the  renewal   of 
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the  week  day  Services  in  the  Church  of  Saint  John  ;  and  the  series  will  begin  on 
the  Evening  of  Ash- Wednesday  with  Prayer  and  Sermon.  The  hour  chosen  is  a 
quarter  past  seven,  as  affording  time  for  those  engaged  in  work  to  take  their  Evening 
meal  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  divine  worship.  We  know  that  some  keep  away 
from  Church  on  a  week-day  evening  from  a  disinclination  to  underjjo  the  trouble  of 
putting  on  their  Sunday  clothes ;  as  if  they  were  necessary  for  one's  appearing  pro- 
perly in  the  congregation.  God  looks  at  our  hearts,  and  not  at  our  backs  ;  and  no  man 
need  be  ashamed  to  come  in  his  working  clothes,  or  in  any  garb  he  likes.  It  is  our 
prayer  and  hope  that  the  Special  Services  which  have  been  kindly  undertaken  by  some 
of  the  neighbouring  Clergy,  may  be  well  attended  and  may  redound  to  the  Glory  of 
our  divine  Master  and  the  everlasting  happiness  of  the  several  congregations.  During 
the  Passion  week — so  called  from  being  the  week  in  which  the  Passion  of  our  Lord 
is  commemorated — the  Services  will  be  varied  by  the  Litany  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  and  by  the  Evening  prayer  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  The  following 
will  be  the 

ORDER  OF  SERVICES  DURING  LENT. 

Date  and  Day.  Peeachee.  Subject. 


Wed.  (Feb.  13),  T'lo  p.m. 

"      (Feb.  20),  7-15  p.m. 

"      (Feb.  27),  7-15  p.m. 

"      (March  6),  71o  p.m. 

"      (March  13),  7-15  p.m. 

"      (March  20),  715  p.m. 

Monday  before  Easter  (Mar. 
25),  7-15  p.m. 

Tuesday  before  Easter  (Mar. 
26),  7-15  p.m. 

Wed.  before  Easter  (Mar. 
27),  715  p.m. 

Thurs.  before  Easter  (Mar. 

28),  7-15  p.m. 
Good  Feidat. — Morning, 

10-30  a.m. 
Evening,  7'15  p.m. 


The  Incumbent,  Rev.  W.  H.The  Corruption  of  the  Human 

Stephens.  ;     Heart. 

The  Rural  Dean,  Rev.  J.  D.  The    Enduring  blessedness  of 

Eade.  doing  God's  will. 

Rev.   G.  G.  Lynn,   Vicar  of  The  Fewness  of  the  Saved. 

Coniscliffe.  i 

Rev.  R  J.  Simpson,  Curate  of  Good  Cheer  amidst  tribulation, 

Haughton,  i     the  Christian's  Victory. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Dudding,  curate  of  The  best  time  for  Repentance. 

Hurworth.  [ 

Rev.     W.     Eade,    curate    of  Repentance. 

Aycliffe.  ! 

Rev.  J.  G.  Pearson,  Inctmibent  "  She   hath    done   it    for   my 

of    St.   Cuthbert's,  Dar-j  Burial." 

hngtcu.  I 

Rev,     E,    G.     Charles  worth,  iThe  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 

Cm-ate  of  Holy  Trinity,'     sion  of  our  Lord;  and  their 

Darlington.  |     consequences  to  Mankind. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Elliott,  Vicar  ofiThe  Merits  of   Jesus   Christ, 

Sockburn.  the   alone    cause    of    Man's 

Justification. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Smith,  Curate  of  St. 'By   Christ's    Stripes 


St.  Cuthbert,  DarUngton. 
The  Curate,  Rev.  E.  Castley. 


healed. 
"It  is  Finished. 


The  Incumbent,  Rev.  W.  H.  The  purposes  of  Christ's  Death 

Stephens.  '     and  its  lessons. 

The  Conpibmation. — Tlie  Bishop  of  Durham  has  appointed  Saturday,  March 
16th,  tor  the  celebration  of  this  rite  at  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Darlington.  Persons 
living  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  who  have  completed  their  fifteenth  year  and  who 
are  desirous  to  be  confirmed  are  requested  to  leave  their  names  immediately  at  the 
Parsonage ;  the  Rev.  E.  Castley's,  Hume  Terrace,  Dodmire ;  Mrs  Stevenson's,  Chapel 
Street ;  Mrs  Chamberlain's,  Brunswick  Street ;  Mr  Wallis',  Freeman's  Place,  or  at 
Mr  John  Lee's,  Albert  Hill.  If  the  numbers  will  admit  of  the  arrangement,  the 
Incumbent  and  Curate  propose  to  bold  four  or  five  classes  for  the  instruction  of 
candidates,  each  week,  in  different  parts  of  the  Parish — the  St.  John's  Schools  ; 
Chapel  Street ;  Freeman's  Place,  and  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Albert  Hill,  being  proposed 
as  the  most  convenient  places  for  that  purpose. 

Gifts.— The  Rev.  W.  H.  Stephens  has  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
ten  shillings  from  a  lady,  and  ten  shillings  from  Mr.  W.  Wooler,  for  the  relief  of  the 
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necessitous  poor.  H.  H.  T.  Esq.,  has  forwarded  10s  to  the  special  fund  of  the  Additional 
Curates'  Society,  and  7s  6<l  to  the  St.  John's  Schools,  for  which  he  is  thanked  by  the 
respective  treasurers. 

The  Schools. — The  ladies'  Coraraittee  will  be  thankful  to  receive  any  kind  of 
plain  sewing,  for  which  moder.ate  prices  only  are  charged.  One-half  of  the  profit  is 
given  to  the  workers ;  and  the  materials  can  be  sent  to  the  Parsonage,  or  to  Miss 
Simonson,  at  the  Schools  between  2  o'clock  and  4  o'clock,  each  day,  Saturdays  ex- 
cepted. 

The  Sunday  Schools. — There,  continues  to  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
attending  these  Schools,  and — which  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Parish — the  attention  and  good  conduct  of  the  children  are  visibly  improving.  In 
order  to  give  vitality  and  strength  to  the  work,  the  Clergy  and  Teachers  intend  to 
hold  meetings  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  Month:  and  the  first  meeting  will  take 
place  in  the  Schools,  on  Monday  Feb.  4th  at  half-past  seven  in  the  Evening. 

HYMNS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 


Feb. 

3. 

Sexagesima. 

Feb. 

10. 

Quinquagesima. 

■ 

Feb. 

13. 

Ash  Wednesday. 

MOENING. 

Psalm  27.  St.  Stephen's, 
„      150.  Wilkins. 


Evening. 
Psalm  24,  part  1.  Irish. 

„      67.  Doneaster. 
Hymn  25.  Old  100th. 


Psalm  95.  Melcoiube. 
Hymn  190.  St.  Bernard's. 


Feb.  17.  1st  Sunday  in  Lent,   i Psalm  102.  St.  Ann's. 
„      134.  St.  Mary's. 


Feb.  20.  Wednesday. 


Feb.  24.  2nd  Sunday  in  Lent.  ,  Hymn  122.  Bedford. 

Psalm    51,  parti.  All  Saints 


Feb.  27.  Wednesday. 


Psalm  24,  part  1.  Irish. 
Hymn  76.  Innocents. 
„      124.  TalHs'  Canon. 


Hymn  153.  Vesper. 
„      134.  St.  Ann's. 


Hymn  163.  Vesper. 
„  6.  Solemnity. 
„      4.  Rockingham. 


Hymn  153.  Vesper  Hymn. 
Psalm     86.  St.  James. 


Hvmn  153.  Vesper  Hymn. 
Psalm    51,  part  2.  St.  Michael's. 
Hymn  124.  Tallis'  Canon 


Hymn  153.  Vesper  Hymn. 
"     193.  St.  Michael's. 


Feb. 


MONTHLY    CALENDAR. 

Morn.    Gen,    3— Mark   3.      Even.     Gen.     6— 

1  Cor.  15. 
Morn.   Gen.  9  to  v.  20— Mark  10.     Even.  Gen.  12 

—2  Cor.  6. 
Proper  Psalms— Morn.  6, 32,  38.   Lessons— Morn. 
Num.    11— Mark     13.        Even.    Proper 
Psalms— 102,130,143.  Lessons-Num.  12 
—2  Cor.  9. 
Morn.   Gen.  19  to  v.  30— Luke  1  to  v.  39.     Even. 

Gen.  22—2  Cor.  13. 
Even.   Num.  32— Gal.  3. 
Morn.   Gen.    27  — Luke    7.       Even.    Gen.     34. 

Eph.  1. 
Even.   Deut.  10— Eph.  4. 
The   Services   in   the   Church    on    Wednesday    Evenings   during   Lent   will 
commence  at  7*15. 
^^  Chapel  of  Ease,  Albert  Hill.— Divine  Service  at  this  chapel  on  Sundays 
the  3rd  and  17th,  at  6  p.m. 

Baptisms   and   Churchings  on  the  above-mentioned  Sundays, — also   on  every 
Tuesday  in  the  month,  at  3  p.m. 

2.— iv. 


THE 

SEXAaESIMA. 

Quinquagesima. 
Ash  Wednedsay. 

1  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Wednesday. 

2nd  Sunday  in  Lent. 

[St.  Matthias.] 
Wednesday. 


The  Story  of  a  Gambler. 


<>\ 


"  JUT  god's  MEECT  go  \nTII  TOC  :  "  SAID  AXDREAS. 

"  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked." 
Chapter  I  — The  Gambler's  Childhood. 

HROUGH  the  midst  of  Central  Saxony  flows  the  rivei- 

baale,  with  many  streams  and  brooks  falling  into  it.     On 

the  banks  of  one  of  these  Ues  the  village  of  Wipperfurt, 

at;  the  lower  end  of  which  stands  the  mill.    It  was  about 

Pn+L  I    .•  ^  ^^^  °^  *^^   ^^^^   century  that  the  miller,  Martin 

Kotnermund,  died.    He  had  lost  his  wife  two  years  before,  at  the  birth 

the*mlTn!,nnt/°'  > ''  ^I^|^^i°e  from  the  German  of  Dr.  F.  Ahlfeldt,  one  of 
ine  most  popular  wnters  and  preachers  of  Germany. 
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of  their  only  child.  A  nei'vous  fever  had  seized  him  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  had  lived  as  most  men  live,  and  he  died  as  most  men  die 
who  have  never  thought  about  death.  Death  came  to  him  like  a  thief 
in  the  night.  Ai'ound  his  sick-bed  stood  many  physicians,  but  the 
pastor,  who  with  words  of  counsel  and  warning  might  have  shaken 
his  heart  from  its  many  years'  sleep,  was  not  there.  Poor  Martin 
clung  to  life  as  some  poor  wretch  who  has  fallen  into  the  stream 
clings  to  the  thin  willow  branch  that  bends  over  the  water.  But  the 
branch  broke,  and  Martin  Rothermund  passed  from  among  men  to 
stand  before  the  throne  of  his  heavenly  Judge. 

In  his  last  moments  his  journeyman,  Andreas  Lindenberg,  who 
was  about  his  own  age,  quietly  entered  the  room,  and  standing  behind 
the  door,  prayed  in  a  low  voice  for  his  dying  master,  — "  Lord, 
enter  not  into  judgment  with  him;  Lord,  be  merciful  to  his  soul." 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  mill  stood  still — the  first  time  it 
had  done  so  for  many  years,  for  in  Saxony  the  mills  clatter  away, 
alike  on  week-day,  Sunday,  and  holy  day,  though  there  is  no  excep- 
tion made  for  the  miller  in  the  Foicrth  Coinmaiidment. 

At  the  head  of  the  funeral  procession,  which  was  attended  by 
many  rich  cousins  and  relations,  walked  Andreas  Lindenberg.  He 
had  brushed  his  coat  so  clean  that  no  one  could  have  guessed  he  was 
a  miller.  He  carried  in  his  arms  the  miller's  infant  son  Karl,  and 
would  allow  no  one  to  relieve  him  of  his  charge.  Karl's  grandfather 
had  taken  Andreas,  a  poor  orphan  child,  out  of  the  streets,  and  shown 
him  much  love  and  kindness,  and  all  the  harshness  of  his  son  had  not 
been  able  to  quench  the  gratitude  of  this  faithful  servant.  The 
blooming  face  of  the  child  contrasted  well  with  his  black  mourning 
dress.  Life  and  death  seemed  to  have  met  together.  The  child 
little  thought  what  a  sorrowful  road  it  was  going,  but  laughed  back 
to  the  acquaintances  who  nodded  and  smiled  at  it. 

The  miller  was  lowered  into  his  grave,  and  when  each  of  the 
relatives  had  cast  his  three  handfuls  of  earth  upon  the  cofiin,  Andreas 
made  the  child  cast  in  his  three  little  handfuls,  Then,  when  all  stood 
up  and  offered  their  silent  prayers,  Andreas  put  the  child's  hands 
together,  and  prayed  half  aloud  his  "  Our  Father,"  and,  "  God  give 
him  a  joyful  resurrection."  Then  they  filled  up  the  grave,  and  there 
the  miller  rests  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 

We  will  leave  him  to  rest,  and  ask  what  has  become  of  his  little 
son  ?  Returned  from  the  churchyard,  the  relatives  assembled  at  the 
mill  to  consult  about  the  boy.  His  mother's  nephew,  Diedrich  Amsteg, 
said,  "  I  will  take  the  boy  home  with  me.  I  have  no  children,  and 
Andreas,  in  Avhom  we  have  perfect  confidence,  can  manage  the 
mill  till  Karl  comes  of  age.  It  must  not  be  sold,  for  if  Karl  grows 
up  he  will  take  it.  He  must  be  a  miller  some  day,  for,  both  on 
his  father  and  mother's  side,  he  has  millers'  blood  in  his  veins." 

The  whole  family  were  satisfied  with  this  proposal.  They  separated, 
and  Amsteg  took  the  boy  with  him  at  once.  This  cousin  of  little 
Karl's  was  one  of  those  people  who  boast  that  no  one  can  say  any- 
thing against  their  character.  He  did  nothing  more  dishonest  in  his 
trade  than  could  be  safely  done  without  losing  his  reputation  in  the 
world's  esteem. 

In  food  and  drink,  in  good  clothing,  in  a  thick  woollen  coat  for 
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winter,  and  a  warm  bed  for  the  night,  Karl  was  Avell  off,  and  wanted 
nothing.  He  had  as  much  bodily  care  and  attention  as  his  pai'ents 
could  possibly  have  given  him.  The  boy  grew,  and  his  cousin  was 
proud  of  him.  He  was  sent  regularly  to  school,  and  in  course  of  time 
became  a  fair  scholar,  and  also  knew  something  of  his  trade.  But 
one  thing  was  wanting, — the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  not  in  that  house, 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  was  never  read  there.  The  miller  kept  to  his 
mill- work  in  spite  of  the  worst  weather,  but  of  his  soul -work  he 
seldom  thought. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  the  boy  learned  at  school  were  as 
dead  letters  to  him,  for  there  was  no  one,  with  prayer  and  heart-love 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  water  the  seed  that  had  been  sown.  From  time 
to  time  when  Karl  went  to  his  father's  mill,  or  when  Andreas  came 
over  to  settle  his  own  accounts,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  a 
spare  quarter  of  an  hour  to  talk  with  the  boy,  and  ask  him  in  true 
love, —  "  Karl,  do  you  pray  diligently  ?"  The  boy  stared  at  him  and 
answered, — "  0  yes,  Andreas  ;  we  pray  in  school."  "  But,"  said  the 
journeyman,  "  that  is  not  enough.  On  Sunday  there  is  no  school,  and 
then  you  do  not  pray.  When  you  ax'e  older  you  will  not  go  to  school 
any  more,  and  then  you  will  pray  no  more.  Prayer  is  as  necessary 
to  you  as  your  daily  bread."  Then  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
before  the  child  all  the  child-prayers  which  were  in  his  heart.  Wi 

Karl's  cousin  was  a  great  gambler.  Almost  every  evening,  friends 
from  the  village  came  to  play  cards  with  him,  and  stayed  far  into  the 
night.  To  lose  or  win  was  of  little  importance  to  Amsteg,  for  he 
never  played  high;  nor  was  any  improper  language  used,  for  Amsteg 
was  a  respectable  man.  Karl  sat  by  and  looked  on,  every  evening, 
till  his, bedtime  came. 

Once  at  the  blessed  Christmas-tide,  when  Karl's  cousin  invited 
the  boys'  schoolfellows  to  his  house,  they  played  cards  for  nuts  as 
their  elders  did  for  money.  At  twelve  years  old  he  would  take  his 
cousin's  place  if  the  miller  was  called  away;  and  before  he  was  con- 
firmed, if  a  fourth  was  wanted  at  the  card-table,  he  always  filled  that 
place.  "  Only  play,  my  boy — what  you  lose  I  will  pay  for,"  said 
Amsteg  on  such  occasions;  and  once,  when  Karl  had  been  lucky,  his 
cousin  praised  him  for  a  whole  month  to  all  his  acquaintances. 

In  due  time  Karl's  confirmation-day  came,  and  that  is  a  season 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  often  blesses  to  young  souls.  But  it  was  not 
so  with  Karl ;  for  if  while  in  church  his  heart  seemed  touched,  and 
the  good  seed  seemed  ready  to  spring  up,  the  icy  wind  which  blew  in 
the  mill  soon  nipped  and  withered  it  again.  The  School  and  the  Church 
may  plant,  but  Home  must  water,  or  thei'e  will  rai*ely  be  any  increase. 

As  Karl  had  begun  while  a  boy,  so  he  continued  as  a  youth.  His 
cousin  taught  him  his  trade,  but  with  it,  alas  !  he  also  taught  him  to 
gamble.  What  little  impression  the  good  Andreas  had  made  soon 
Avore  off,  and  once  when  Karl  was  seen  with  a  Bible  in  hand,  his 
gambling  companions  scoffed  at  him  and  he  threw  it  down. 

Chapter  II. — The  Gambler's  Travels. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Germany  for  all  young  men  to  travel  for  one  or 
two  years,  before  they  settle  down  in  life. 
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They  engage  themselves  as  workmen  at  different  places  on  their 
way,  and  thus  get  money  enough  for  their  travelling  expenses,  which 
are  but  small.  Sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  begging,  and 
the  "  Handwerks-burschen "  as  they  are  called,  with  their  dusty 
clothes  and  their  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  are  familiar  figures  to 
every  Englishman  who  has  travelled  in  Germany. 

When  Karl  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  went  to  his  cousin  and 
said,  "  Cousin,  I  should  like  to  travel — let  me  go  and  see  other  mills, 
countries,  and  nations,  while  youth  lasts."  His  cousin  gave  his 
hearty  consent,  for  he  had  stirred  up  this  wish  by  stories  of  his  own 
early  adventures. 

Karl's  knapsack  was  soon  packed,  though  it  contained  more  than 
such  lads  usually  started  with.  Besides  what  he  put  into  Karl's  purse, 
Amsteg  put  a  dozen  silver  helpers  into  the  lining  of  his  waistcoat. 
His  only  farewell  to  him  was  this — "Learn  your  trade  perfectly; 
write  to  us  often  ;  and  come  back  safe  and  sound."  No  word  of 
Gospel  truth  was  spoken  to  him — no  Bible  was  put  into  his  hand. 

The  first  night  Karl  reached  his  father's  mill.  Andreas  told  him 
the  history  of  his  own  travels,  and  stories  of  God's  care  over  other 
travelling  journeymen.  The  next  morning  he  carried  Karl's  knjip- 
sack  for  him  some  distance,  and  his  last  words  on  parting  from  him 
were,  "  Karl,  when  you  see  the  water  rushing  down  from  above,  pray 
to  God  that  the  stream  of  His  grace  may  flow  into  your  heart.  When 
the  water  drives  the  mill-wheel,  so  that  it  spins  round  merrily,  pray 
that  His  grace  may  so  work  in  your  heart ;  and  when  you  see  how  the 
mill  cleans  the  corn  from  the  bran  and  chaff,  pray  that  His  grace  may 
so  cleanse  your  heart  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit.  May 
God's  mercy  go  with  you  ! "  He  shook  hands  with  Karl,  quite  over- 
come by  his  feelings,  and  slowly  returned  to  the  mill. 

Karl,  more  thoughtful  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  pursued  his 
way  along  the  bank  of  the  Saale.  He  felt  himself  alone,  and  a  few 
vague  thoughts  rose  to  God ;  but  his  light-heartedness  soon  returned 
as  he  travelled  from  mill  to  mill,  and  became  accustomed  to  strangers. 

Wherever  he  got  work  the  people  liked  him.  God  had  given  him 
a  handsome  face  and  winning  manners.  He  was  also  diligent  in  his 
work  ;  but  he  could  scarcely  restrain  his  love  of  gambling  even  for  a 
few  weeks ;  and  companions  were  but  too  easily  found  for  this 
sinful  amusement.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  masters  generally 
dismissed  him  at  the  end  of  three  months,  in  such  words  as  these : 
"Journeyman,  you  understand  your  business— you  do  well  in  other 
respects,  but — you  gamble — you  neglect  my  mill  and  my  customers. 
You  must  travel  on." 

Before  he  was  out  of  Saxony,  Karl  fell  in  love  with  a  good  and 
pious  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  miller.  Her  father  was  well 
pleased  with  the  handsome,  clever,  handy  youth,  who  had,  besides,  a 
mill  of  his  own  at  home,  and  did  not  oppose  the  attachment  of  the 
young  pair.  But  here,  alas  !  gambling  broke  off  the  engagement. 
When  the  girl  learned  his  passion  for  gambling,  she  urged  him  in 
earnest,  loving  words,  "Karl,  do  leave  off  play — a  gambler  cannot 
serve  God  as  he  ought — a  gambler  holds  out  little  hope  of  a  happy 
marriage."  For  a  short  time  her  persuasion  restrained  him.  But 
again  he  resumed  his  play.      Again   she  renewed  her  entreaties: 
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'*Karl,  how  can  you  love  me  truly,  if  you  cannot  give  up  gambling 
for  me  ?"  At  this  he  angrily  exclaimed,  "  I  will  never  be  the  slave 
of  a  wife.  If  I  cannot  have  a  little  play,  I  will  break  off  our  engage- 
ment."  Her  father  then  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  finding 
Karl  persisted  in  his  determination,  ended  the  matter  by  saying -^- 
"  Rather  than  my  daughter  should  take  a  husband  who  has  ^z<;o  wives 
— the  cards  and  herself — she  shall  have  none." 

His  reckoning  was  soon  made,  his  bundle  packed,  and  when  the 
morning  dawned  Karl  started.  His  heart  was  terribly  oppressed  as 
he  went  along  the  beautiful  roads.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  Andreas, 
with  his  open  countenance  and  his  "  The  mercy  of  God  go  with 
thee,"  was  ever  near,  and  looking  sadly  at  him ;  while  that  old  mole. 
Conscience,  was  throwing  up  great  black  heaps  in  the  cheerful, 
flowery,  green  meadows  of  his  life.  This  same  old  mole  was  wont  to 
disturb  him  whenever  the  weather  was  bad ;  and  now  it  was  often 
bad  weather  with  Karl.  He  tried  to  shake  off  his  enemy.  At  first  this 
was  not  easy ;  but  by  degrees,  and  as  he  travelled  on,  his  conscience 
grew  more  silent,  till  at  last  a  deep  death-stillness  fell  on  his  soul. 

For  eight  years  he  travelled  —  visiting  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Thu- 
ringia,  and  Bavaria  —  working  as  a  miller,  falling  in  love,  and 
gambling. 

At  length  he  returned  home,  and  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  his 
cousin,  much  wiser  in  the  things  of  this  world,  but,  alas  !  farther 
than  ever  from  the  way  which  leads  to  everlasting  life. 

Chapter  III. — The  Gambler  married. 

In  the  year  1826  Kai-1  came  home  and  took  possession  of  his  mill; 
and  Andreas,  now  grown  old,  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden. 
Karl  soon  brought  a  wife  to  the  lonely  mill.  She  was  a  miller's 
daughter,  and  a  distant  relation.  The  handsome,  travelled  young 
fellow,  with  his  good  addi'ess,  soon  won  her  heart ;  and  Karl  began 
his  married  life  steadily  and  well. 

Marriage  is  the  last  hope  for  some  men  ;  for  he  who  does  not 
change  then,  finds  it  hard  to  change  at  all. 

The  first  few  weeks  passed  most  tranquilly.  Karl  was  an 
excellent  husband;  his  wife  could  twist  him  round  her  finger. 
The  whole  menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  which  had  formerly  raged  in 
Karl's  life,  were  caught  and  caged,  and  the  bolt  drawn  against 
them.  But  of  what  use  was  that?  His  changed  conduct  rested 
not  in  the  power  of  God,  which  is  mighty  in  the  weak,  but  in  his 
own  human  strength,  which  is  weak  in  the  strongest.  If  a  married 
couple  are  ever  so  devoted  to  each  other,  but  are  without  true  ftiith 
in  God,  there  is  no  security  for  their  love.  The  first  breath  of 
trouble  may  cast  them  both  down  into  indiffex-ence  and  discontent. 

The  honeymoon  was  scarcely  over,  when  all  the  shut-up  beasts 
began  to  scratch  and  knock  at  the  door  of  their  prison,  becoming 
louder  and  more  unruly.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  Bear 
had  gnawed  a  hole  through  the  door.  He  put  first  his  snout  and 
then  half  his  head  out,  and  growled  into  the  house,  —  "I  praise 
myself  for  sitting  still  so  long  after  the  free  life  I  have  led. 
Nothing  is  so  stupid  as  always  staying  at  home." 
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Another  time  the  Ape  looked  out  through  the  Bear's  hole,  and 
muttered, —  *'  One  can  never  have  a  game  of  cards  now."  Karl 
would  have  been  very  friendly  with  the  fai'mers  round,  if  they 
would  have  played  with  him;  but  the  richest  man  in  the  place 
having  lately  been  ruined  by  gambling,  they  had  set  their  face 
against  cards,  and  replied  to  Karl's  proposal, — "  We  do  not  play. 
Gambling  brings  no  blessing  with  it." 

The  other  inhabitants  were  too  poor  to  play  with  him.  "  He 
did  not  care,"  he  said,  "  to  play  for  nuts  and  such  trifles."  This 
timely  check  might  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  him ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  only  led  him  to  rail  at  those  good  men  who  refused  to 
gamble. 

The  imprisoned  beasts  at  length  broke  through  all  restraint. 
Gloom  and  ill-humour  sat  on  Karl's  countenance.  No  one  could 
please  him.  His  quiet  home  was  an  abomination  to  him.  His  poor 
wife  was  driven  from  corner  to  corner;  and  her  entreaties  only 
received  rude  answers.  The  frost  had  fallen  in  the  May  of  her 
young  life,  and  began  to  nip  the  buds  ! 

Karl  wished  to  go  his  own  way,  and  was  looking  out  for  a 
pretence  to  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  then  lay  the  blame  on  her. 
And  he  ^vent  his  own  way ! 

In  a  central  spot,  attracting  all  the  idlers  from  several  neigh- 
bouring villages,  stood  "the  Dragon,"  a  public-house,  which  Avas 
the  cause  of  sorrow  and  dread  to  many  poor  wives. 

Thither  Karl  took  his  way,  and  when  he  entered  he  found  a 
good  many  people,  and  the  game  going  on  at  three  different  tables. 
Karl  stood  for  some  time  among  the  lookers-on,  till  an  old  hand 
jumped  up  and  oflFered  him  his  place;  whispering,  as  he  passed  one 
of  his  comrades,  "  This  goose  of  the  mill  has  dozen  on  his  back  that 
is  loorth  plucking,  so  we  must  hold  him  fast." 

Karl  at  once  took  the  seat ;  and  this  was  the  beginning.  The 
end  we  shall  see  by  and  bye. 

At  first  he  went  once  a-week;  then  twice;  then  oftenei'. — And 
there  he  was  to  be  found  when  his  first  little  boy  was  born.  For 
him  Karl  chose  the  sponsors  from  among  his  own  relations ;  but 
for  the  second,  among  his  gambling  companions  ;  and  when  the  holy 
ceremony  of  baptism  was  over  they  sat  down  to  their  cards,,  and 
played  far  into  the  night. 

Sorrow  and  mourning  now  dwelt  in  Karl's  house.  Andreas 
managed  the  business,  but  Avith  a  broken  heart ;  only  receiving  rude 
answers  from  Karl  to  all  his  earnest  entreaties ;  till  at  last  he  felt 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  pray  for  his  poor  master.  The  Avife 
suffered  Avith  quiet  submission,  for  her  troubles  had  led  her  to  the 
Lord.  She  was  meek  and  kind  to  her  husband,  as  only  those  can 
be  who  are  born  again  in  Christ,  and  try  to  reflect  His  gentleness 
and  deep  humilit3^  She  Avas  a  Christian  mother  to  her  children, 
though  their  father  cared  so  little  about  them ;  and  hoping  they 
might  help  to  win  him  back  to  his  home,  his  name  Avas  the  first 
Avord  she  taught  them  to  lisp. 

One  day  Andreas  came  to  her  saying,  "  Madam,  I  can  stand  it 
no  longer — I  am  going  —  I  have  saved  up  enough  to  clothe  my  old 
body  for  some  time,  and  there  will  be  enough  left  to  bury  me.     I 
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will  go  and  servo  some  other  miller  for  my  bread.     He7'e  my  heart 
is  breaking." 

"  No,  Andreas,  you  must  not  go,"  she  replied:  "  all  the  village 
depends  on  you  —  you  keep  up  our  custom.  You  are  my  comfort 
and  support,  and  with  you  the  good  Spirit  would  go  out  of  the  mill. 
His  children  may  listen  to  you,  though  their  father  will  not.  For 
their  sakes,  Andreas,  remain  with  us,  and  let  us  persevere  in  prayer 
for  them  together." 

Andreas  remained,  and  day  by  day  both  fervently  prayed  that 
God,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  would  lead  Karl  back 
from  the  abyss  before  which  he  stood.  J.  f.  c. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  GIANT  CACTUS.* 

E  saw  this  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  Giant  Cactu3 
{Cereus  gig'anteus),  specimens  of  which  stood  at  first 
rather  widely  apart,  like  straight  pillars  ranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  valley,  but  afterwards  more  closely  to- 

gether,  and  in  a  different  form — namely,  that  of  gigantic 

candelabras  of  36  feet  high,  which  had  taken  root  among  stones  and 
in  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  rose  in  solitary  state  at  various  points. 

This  Cereus  giganteus,  the  queen  of  the  cactus  tribe,  is  known  in 
California  and  New  Meiico  under  the  name  of  Petahaya.  The  mis- 
sionaries who  visited  the  country  between  the  Coldrada  and  the  Gila, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  speak  of  the  fruit  of  the  Petahaya, 
and  of  the  natives  of  thfe  country  using  it  for  ibod  ;  and  they  also 
mention  a  remarkable  tree  that  had  branches,  btit  no  leaves,  though 
it  reached  the  height  Of  sixty  feet,  and  was  of  considerable  girth. 
The  wildest  and  most  inhospitable  regions  appear  to  be  the  peculiar 
home  of  this  plant,  and  its  fleshy  shoots  will  strike  root,  ^nd  grow  to 
a  surprising  size,  in  chasms  and  heaps  of  stones,  where  the  closest 
search  can  scarcely  discover  a  particle  of  vegetable  soil.  Its  form  is 
various,  and  mostly  depfendent  on  its  age  :  the  first  shape  it  assumes 
is  that  of  an  immense  club  standing  upriglit  in  the  ground,  the 
top  being  double  the  circumference  of  the  loWer  part.^  This  form 
continues  as  long  as  the  plant  is  only  from  two  to  six  feet  high, 
but  as  it  grows  taller  the  thickness  becomes  more  equal,  and  when  it 
attairis  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet  it  looks  like  a  regular  pillar  ; 
after  this  it  begins  to  throw  out  its  branches.  These  come  out  at 
first  in  a  globular  shape,  but  turn  upward  as  they  get  longer,  and 
then  grow  parallel  to  the  trunk,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it,  so 
that  a  Cereus  with  many  branches  looks  exactly  like  an|immense 
candelabra,  especially  as  the  branches  are  mostly  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged round  the  trunk,  of  which  the  diameter  is  not  usually  more 

*  Extracted  from  MoUhausen's  Journey  to  the  Pacific,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 
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than  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  in  some  rare  instances  a  foot  more.  They 
vary  much  in  height ;  the  higliest  we  saw  at  Bill  Williams'  Fork  mea- 
sui-ed  from  thirty-six  to  forty  feet,  but  south  of  the  Gila  they  are 


said  to  reacn  sixty ;  and  when  you  see  them  rising  from  the  extreme 
point  of  a  rock,  Avhere  a  surface  of  a  few  inches  square  forms  their 
sole  support,  you  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  first  storm  does  not 
tear  them  from  their  airy  elevation. 
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Inside  the  fleshy  column,  however,  each  plant  has  a  circle  of  ribs, 
each  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  reaching  to 
the  summit,  and  of  as  close  and  firm  a  texture  as  the  wood  of  the 
cactus  usually  is  ;  and  these  enable  it  to  defy  the  storm.  When  the 
plant  dies,  the  flesh  falls  off  from  the  woody  fibres,  and  leaves  the 
skeleton  of  the  giant  standing,  sometimes  for  years,  before  it  too 
becomes  the  prey  of  corruption.  The  trunk  of  the  Cereus,  as  well  as 
its  branches,  is  notched  from  the  root  to  the  tip,  at  regular  distances, 
and  the  structure  of  the  outer  surface  gives  it  a  certain  resemblance 
to  an  organ.  The  edges  are  closely  set  with  tufts  of  grey  prickles,  at 
equal  distances  between  which  gleams  out  the  bright  green  colour  of 
tlie  plant  itself.  In  May  or  June,  the  tops  of  both  branches  and 
trunk  are  adorned  with  large  white  blossoms,  Avhich  are  replaced  by 
fruit,  of  a  pleasant  taste,  in  July  and  August.  When  dried,  this 
fruit  is  very  like  a  fig,  and  is  a  favourite  kind  of  food  Avith  the 
Indians,  who  also  prepare  a  syrup  from  it  by  boiling  it  in  earthen 
vessels. 

If  the  smaller  specimens  of  the  Giant  Cactus  that  we  had  seen  in 
the  morning  excited  our  astonishment,  the  feeling  was  greatly  increased 
when,  on  our  further  journey,  we  beheld  this  stately  plant  in  all  its 
magnificence.  The  absence  of  every  other  vegetation  enabled  us  to 
distinguish  these  cactus  columns  from  a  great  distance,  as  they  stood 
in  a  strange,  regular  order,  on  the  heights  and  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  which  they  gave  a  most  peculiar,  though  certainly  not  a 
beautiful,  appearance.  Wonderful  as  each  plant  is,  when  regarded 
singly,  as  a  grand  specimen  of  vegetable  life,  these  solemn,  silent 
forms,  which  stand  motionless  even  in  a  hurricane,  give  a  somewhat 
dreary  character  to  the  landscape.  Some  look  like  petrified  giants, 
stretching  out  their  arms  in  speechless  pain,  and  others  stand  like 
lonely  sentinels,  keeping  their  dreary  watch  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pices, and  gazing  into  the  abyss,  or  over  into  the  pleasant  valley  of 
the  Bill  Williams'  Fork,  at  the  flocks  of  birds  that  do  not  venture  to 
rest  on  the  thorny  arms  of  the  Petahaya  ;  though  the  wasp  and  the 
woodpecker  may  be  seen  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  old  wounds  and 
scars  of  sickly  or  damaged  specimens  of  this  singular  plant. 


tlTi^e  ilabement  of  Hontron. 

HE  pavement  of  London  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels 
of  our  time.  It  covers  nearly  3000  acres,  two-thirds  of 
which  consist  of  what  may  be  called  mosaic  work,  done 
in  the  plain  style,  and  the  other  third  of  smooth  flagging. 
Such  a  series  of  works  far  transcends  in  quantity,  as  it 
does  in  quality,  the  Appian  way,  which  was  the  wonder  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  which  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure  as  contrasted  with 
one  of  our  commonest  streets.  This  ancient  causeway  was  but 
fifteen  feet  wide  in  the  main,  and  was  filled  with  blocks  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  jointed  together,  and  planed  on  the  surface — the  length 
of  its  devious  course,  from  south  to  north  of  Italy,  was  under  300 
miles.  The  paved  streets  of  London  number  over  5000,  and  exceed 
2000  i»  length ! 
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BY    PATRICK    SCOTT,     ESQ. 

N  one  of  England's  Edens  for  tlie  poor. 
There  grew  a  graceful  village,  out  of  ground 
Eougli  with  wild  furze,  and  broken  into  beauty. 
And  mid  the  simple  few  who  strolling  trod 
Along  the  trimm'd  luxuriance  of  its  lanes, 
Or  drank  the  breezes  from  its  hillock-heights, 
None  were  more  simple  or  unclass'd  by  fame 
Than  a  young  child,  whose  scanty  years  of  life 
Had  passed  unblest  by  e'en  the  memory 
Of  mother's  love  —  she  died  ere  he  had  learnt 
To  prize  her  life  at  its  full  worth,  nor  knew  he 
Her  place  of  burial ;  yet  he  long'd  to  know. 

He  dwelt  beneath  his  father's  roof,  though  not 
Beneath  his  father's  care.     The  villagers 
Looked  on  the  boy  as  being  parentless, 
With  such  a  parent ;  so  he  throve,  and  grew 
Unto  eight  years  of  untaught  innocence ; 
Adopted  largely  by  the  general  heart. 

One  day  some  wandering  showmxcn  in  their  course 
Passed  through  the  village, — history  hath  not  stoop'd 
To  name  the  show,  whether  the  travelling  stage, 
That  deals  in  tragic  mimicry  of  woe. 
Or  liveried  dogs  in  melancholy  dance. 
Or  the  shrewd  crimes  of  ever-pleasing  Punch. 

But  the  child's  mind,  unversed  in  such  delights, 
Was  held  in  wonder,  and  he  gazed  and  thought ; 
And  when  the  showmen  left,  he  followed  them : 
And  on  and  on  he  went,  till  setting  day 
Left  him  alone,  and  tired,  and  far  from  home, 
A  distant  hamlet  gleamed  upon  his  sight. 
To  which  he  bent  his  short  and  weary  steps ; 
But,  ere  he  gain'd  it,  on  his  right  hand  spread 
The  rural  churchyard ;  and  he  turn'd  aside, 
And  on  a  tombstone  sat,  and  sought  for  rest. 

Not  long  it  was  ere  Slumber  caught  him  there. 
And  held  him  fast  in  its  parental  arms ; 
Soothing  the  body's  troubles  which  the  way 
Had  cast  upon  it ;  and  before  his  mind 
Bringing  again  the  scenes  of  the  past  day 
Li  strangest  combinations,  till  the  sun 
Awoke  the  child.     Uprising,  his  eye  caught 
The  graven  letters  on  the  tombstone,  showing 
Who  lay  beneath :  it  was  a  name  he  knew ; 
For  he  had  slept  upon  his  mother's  grave  ! 

There  is  a  longer  sleep — the  sleep  of  life  — 
But  it  will  break  at  last ;  and,  when  the  dream 
Hath  fleeted  from  us,  shall  we  wake  to  find 
A  parent  whom  we  sought  in  love,  or  one 
We  never  search'd  for — an  avenging  God  ? 
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THE  Black  Hellebore,  or  Christmas  Rose,  is  one  of  tlie  very  few 
plants  which  bloom  in  the  open  air  at  this  season,  in  spite  of 
the  keen  winds  and  nipping-  frosts;  and  its  large  white  blossoms, 
delicately  tinged  with  purple,  nestling  amid  dark  olive-green  leaves, 
are  a  charming  and  cheering  sight  in  our  otherwise  flowerless 
gardens. 

The  Black  Hellebore  takes  its  name  from  the  colour  of  the  root, 
and  is  of  the  same  family  as  the  Aconite ;  and  the  native  species 
known  to  country  people,  from  the  form  of  the  leaf,  as  Bear's-foot. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  is  the  Hellebore  the  ancients  so 


valued  as  being  a  supposed  cure  for  madness,  though  all  are  con- 
sidered to  have  some  medicinal  properties  existing  in  the  outer  bark 
of  the  root.  The  well-known  Aconite,  which  later  in  the  year 
carpets  our  shrubberies  with  its  golden  blossoms,  is  employed  in  rheu- 
matic affections  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  very  poisonous  nature,  it  is 
administered  in  very  small  quantities.  The  Christmas  Rose  is  found 
growing  wild  in  the  woods  of  middle  and  southern  Europe,  and  it  is 
very  common  on  the  Apennines.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  and  in  a 
moist  bright  soil,  and  in  a  shady  place,  it  will  flourish  and  bloom 
throughout  the  months  of  January  and  February.  R.  b. 
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7REQUENT  mention  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  these 
very  destructive  insects,  which 
commit  great  ravages  on  vege- 
tation in  those  countries  which 
are  occasionally  visited  by 
them.  Locusts  are  spoken  of 
in  Exod.  x.  5,  as  "covering 
the  face  of  the  earth,  that  one 
cannot  be  able  to  see  the  earth ;" 
as  "darkening  the  sun  and  the 
moon"  (Joel,  ii.  10) ;  and  as 
"  making  a  terrible  noise  in 
their  flight"  (Joel,  ii.  5  ;  Rev. 
ix.  9).  There  are  many  kinds 
of  locusts  which  occur  in  the  Bible  lands,  some  of  which  were  alltfwed 
as  food  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  22  ;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Many  people 
suppose  that  the  locusts  spoken  of  as  the  food  of  the  Baptist  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea  were  not  the  insect  of  that  name,  but  the  fruit  of 
the  locust  plant  (Cerntonia  siliqua),  "Johannis  brot  —  St.  John's 
bread,"  as  the  Monks  of  Palestine  call  the  long  sweet  pods  of  this 
tree.  Thei-e  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  from  Lev.  xi.  21,  22,  as  well 
as  from  the  testimony  of  numerous  travellers,  the  express  words  of 
many  heathen  authors,  and  the  Greek  noun  used  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  that  various  species  of  locusts  are  now,  and  have  been  from 
time  immemorial,  u^ed  as  food.  Dr.  Kitto  tasted  locusts,  and  says 
they  more  resemble  shrimps  than  anything  else.  Sparman,  asserts 
that  the  Hottentots  fatten  on  locusts.  A  heathen  writer,  Diodorus 
the  Sicilian,  tells,  us  of  a  nation,  the  Acndophagi,  who  derived  their 
name  from  eating  locusts.  i' 

Locusts  are  eaten  after  having  been  salted  or  smoked,  stewed 
or  boiled;  sometimes  they  are  ground  and  powdered.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Baptist  merely  dried  them  in  the  sun  and  then  ate  them. 
The  woodcut  represents  a  species  which  is  now  commonly  sold  as 
food  in  the  markets  of  Bagdad.  One  species  (  CEdipoda  migratofia) 
is  an  occasional  visitor  to  this  country.  Li  1748  great  damage  was 
done  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  by  a  flight  of  these  insects, 
which  devoured  the  blossoms  of  the  apple-trees  and  the  leaves  of 
oak-trees,  and  left  them  as  bare  as  at  Christmas.  This  species  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  Bible  lands,  but  the  Acridium  peregrinum  is 
perhaps  the  locust  of  the  Egyptian  plague ;  it  is  as  destructive  as  the 
species  named  above. 

Locusts,  unlike  most  insects,  continue  to  feed  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence,  from  the  very  egg.  The  first  stage  of  an 
insect's  life  is  the  larva,  such  as  the  caterpillar  of  butterflies ;  the 
second  is  the  pupa,  or  chrysalis,  in  which  the  young  animal  is  in 
most  instances  nearly  dormant  and  motionless,  and  takes  no  food ;  but 
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the  pupa  of  the  order  of  insects,  to  which  the  locust  belongs,  continues 
eating  as  voraciously  as  ever.  Hence  locusts  are  most  terrible  con- 
sumers of  every  green  thing :  indeed  they  will  even,  with  their  strong 
jaws,  gnaw  the  wood-work  of  houses.  "  They  climb  up  upon  the 
houses,  they  enter  in  the  windows  like  a  thief "  (Joel,  ii.  9).  Let 
the  reader  peruse  carefully  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  prophet 
Joel,  which  describe,  as  some  commentators  think,  the  approach  of 
the  Assyrian  army  upon  Judah,  under  the  image  of  a  plague  of 
locusts.     Can  any  description  be  more  graphic  or  beautiful  ? 

It  is  a  kind  arrangement  of  Providence  that  a  bird,  which  the 
Arabs  call  smiirniur,  devours  immense  quantities  of  these  locusts, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  held  sacred  at  Aleppo.  From  Dr.  Kitto's 
description  of  this  bird  it  appears  to  be  the  "rose-coloured  pastor," 
(the  Pastor  roseus  of  ornithologists)  ;  a  very  pretty  bird,  with  a  flesh- 
coloured  body,  black  wings,  head,  and  tail,  about  the  size  of  the 
common  starling,  and  belonging  to  the  same  family  of  birds. 


Ci)^  (Itomminatinn  on  Es^-^l^ietrnrstrai). 

BY  J.  EESKINE  CLARKE,  M.A. 

Deut.  xxvii.  26. — And  all  the  people  shall  saij,  Amen* 

HERE  are  many  grand  scenes  in  the  story  of  God's  chosen 
Israel,  though  these  scenes  are  often,  just  hinted  at  in  a 
few  verses,  or  even  a  few  words,  of  Holy  Writ. 

It  was  a  scene  of  terror  which  took  place  at  the  base 
of  that  bleak,  but  majestic,  mountain  of  Sinai,  which, 
Avith  its  shivered  peaks  and  beetling  crags,  seems  to  speak,  even  to 
our  age,  of  the  storms  that  then  passed  over  it.  For  then,  the 
thousands  of  Israel,  separated  for  a  season  from  the  other  nations  of 
the  world — amid  the  barren  sands  of  the  Arabian  Desert — listened 
to  the  living  voice  of  the  Living  God,  as  it  pealed  over  the  awe- 
struck assembly,  and  proclaimed  the  principles  of  eternal  and  un- 
changeable morality. 

Not  one  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  who  heard  that  voice,  could  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  Jehovah  was  most  holy,  that  His  people  should 
be  holy  too,  and  that  vengeance  would  surely  overtake  the  man  who 
wilfully  broke  laws  so  solemnly  set  forth. 

It  was  to  impress  this  still  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the 
children  of  Israel  that  the  grand  ceremonial  was  ordered  which  is 
implied  in  the  text,  and"  described  in  the  chapter  in  which  it  stands. 
Now  the  people  have  passed  through  the  terrors  of  Sinai — now 
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they  have  entered  on  that  good  land  which  God  had  sworn  to  their 
fathers  to  give  them.  They  had  been  warriors  and  wanderers,  but 
now  they  are  to  enjoy  peaceable  habitations  and  quiet  resting-places 
— each  tribe  and  family  in  that  portion  of  land  which  had  fallen  to 
them  by  lot. 

But  before  they  separate,  each  to  their  homes,  they  are  com- 
manded to  observe  one  great  act  of  religious  worship — a  special  and 
peculiar  service.  The  twelve  tribes  were  to  be  gathered  together, 
each,  no  doubt,  under  its  own  banner ;  and  they  were  to  occupy  the 
two  adjoining  hill-sides  of  Mount  Ebai  and  Mount  Gerizim  ;  six 
tribes  on  each.  In  the  valley  between,  clustering  round  the  ark, 
and  standing  so  that  all  might  hear,  the  Levites  were  commanded 
to  take  their  station,  and  to  proclaim,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  leading 
maxims  of  the  Moral  Law. 

At  first  they  turned  themselves  to  the  vast  host  that  thronged 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Gerizim,  and  whose  unnumbered  voices  ssfv^elled 
the  full  burst  of  sound  with  which  the  blessing  was  confirmed  : 
then,  in  like  manner,  they  turned  tOAvards  Mount  Ebal,  and  pro- 
nounced the  curse,  and  received  from  the  tribes  that  lined  its  slopes 
the  same  deep  and  loud  "  Amen." 

This,  as  the  Jewish  comment  tells  us,  they  did  alternately :  first 
addressing  those  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  saying,  "Blessed  be  the 
man  that  maketh  not  a  graven  image."  And  when  the  last  echoes 
of  their  response  had  died  away  upon  the  hills,  then  turning  to  the 
hosts  on  Mount  Ebal,  with  the  converse  declaration,  "  Cursed  be  the 
man  that  maketh  any  graven  image:"  and  so  on  with  the  other 
sentences  contained  in  the  verses  that  follow. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  ceremony  more  simply,  and  yet 
solemnly  grand,  than  this.  If  the  united  utterance  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  by  those  who  thronged  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  the  funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  produced  a  thrilling  effect,  what  must  this 
have  been?  A  nation  gathered  on  the  sloping  sides  of  two  adjacent 
mountains — the  dome  of  heaven  alone  above  them  —  the  sombre 
grandeur  of  the  everlasting  hills  around  them — the  white-robed 
ministers  of  heaven  affirming,  with  clear  and  ringing  cadence,  the 
God-given  maxims  of  morality ;  while,  ever  and  anon,  the  swell  of 
the  mighty  "Amen"  rolled  heavenward,  like  the  solemn  roar  of 
ocean's  multitudinous  waves,  breaking  on  some  far-echoing  strand. 

But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lessons  which  this 
remarkable  ceremony  suggests  were  meant  solely  for  the  Jewish 
people:  they  were  a  pupil-nation,  a  scholar-people,  and  their  slory  is 
recorded  for  the  teaching  and  the  warning  of  every  other  nation  under 
heaven.  They  were  especially  a  type  of  the  Christian  Church, 
which,  like  Israel,  contains  a  peculiar  people,  who  live  under  the 
immediate  guardianship  of  heaven,  and  are  destined,  after  a  period  of 
conflict  and  trial,  to  enter  on  the  eternal  rest  of  the  Canaan  of  the 
Blest.  To  the  voice  of  the  Great  King,  delivered  by  His  ministers, 
they  too  must  listen  ;  and  as  each  divine  commandment  falls  upon  the 
ear,  they  too  must  be  ready,  with  heart  and  voice,  to  testify  their 
humble  acquiescence. 

This  they  must  do  at  all  times,  but  in  the  appointed  order  of  our 
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Church  there  is  a  season  and  a  day  set  apart  for  this  special  purpose. 
The  season  is  Lent,  the  day  is  that  commonly  called  Ash- Wednesday,  on 
which  "A  Commination,  or  denouncing  of  God's  Anger  and  Judgments 
against  Sinners,"  as  given  in  our  Prayer-book,  is  ordered  to  be  used, 
and  seems  to  be  the  Christian  counterpart  of  the  Jewish  ceremony 
which  is  described  in  the  text. 

In  this  service  of  our  Church  the  very  verses  which  go  before  the 
text  are  recited.  To  them  there  is  annexed  a  malediction  from  the 
prophet  Jei'emiah  against  those  who  trust  in  man  so  as  to  depart 
from  God ;  and  then  the  sanction  of  the  New  Testament  is  added  to 
that  of  the  Old:  "  Cursed  are  the  unmerciful,  fornicators  and  adulte- 
rers, covetous  persons,  idolaters,  slanderers,  drunkards,  and  extor- 
tioners ;"  and  to  each  of  these  awful  sentences  the  Rubric  enjoins 
that  "  the  people  shall  answer  and  say  Amen." 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  this  Commination  Service 
is  most  strictly  scriptural,  and  is  well  fitted  to  promote  serious  and 
anxious  searching  of  heart.  Nevertheless,  many  have  misunderstood 
it  and  objected  to  it,  and  that  generally  on  two  grounds,  to  which  it 
may  be  useful  to  advert. 

The  _^;^r5^  of  these  common  objections  is,  that  it  is  a  breach  of 
charity  thus  to  call  down  curses  on  our  neighbours  by  saying  "Amen" 
to  these  sentences  which  denounce  various  sins. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  plan  of  answering  "Amen  " 
cannot  be  wrong  in  itself,  since  God  Himself  at  first  enjoined  it ;  and 
although  some  points  in  these  curses  referred  specially  to  the  Jews, 
yet  the  moral  design  is  still  of  weight,  as  furthering  the  honour  of 
God's  law,  and  promoting  true  piety  amongst  men. 

Nay,  more  than  this:  the  saying  "  Amen"  does  not  at  all  imply 
any  wishing,  but  is  merely  an  affirniing  and  declaring  the  truth  of 
what  God  has  revealed.  The  word  "Amen"  has  been  used  in 
almost  every  language,  and  in  almost  every  age,  as  an  expression  of 
solemn  agreement  with  what  has  gone  before ;  and  so  it  is  often  in 
the  Gospel  i-endered  by  the  words,  "Verily,  verily."  Some  have 
thought  that  the  word  is  one  of  the  names  of  Deity,  carrying  within 
it  an  allusion  to  His  omniscience;  and  so  our  Lord,  who  is  "  the  Truth," 
styles  Himself  "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  Witness ;"  and  indeed, 
whenever  it  occurs  in  Scripture,  the  word  declares  the  certainty  — 
God  being  toitness  of  the  sentiment  to  which  it  is  prefixed  or  appended 
— therefore  "Amen,"  as  used  of  old  in  the  text  and  as  used  in  the 
Commination  Service,  is  no  more  than  a  repeated  assertion  that 
"  he  whom  God  blesseth  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  God  curseth  is 
cursed,"  And  in  this  there  is  no  breach  of  charity.  Rather,  there  is 
the  truest  charity  in  saying  "  Amen "  to  these  threatenings ;  since, 
like  the  "  woes  "  pronounced  by  our  Saviour  and  recorded  in  St.  Mat- 
thew (xxiii.  13-30),  they  are  "not  the  procui-ers  of  evil,  but  com- 
passionate predictions  to  prevent  it." 

The  second  common  objection  to  the  service  is,  that  however 
fitting  under  the  old  Mosaic  dispensation,  these  curses  are  at  vai'iance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  we  are  no  longer  under  the 
curse,  for  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us."   (Gal.  iii.  13.) 

Our  answer  to  this  objection  is  this : — While  we  fully  and  thank- 
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fully  admit  tliat  the  curse  is  removed  from  all  true  and  sincere 
Christians  who  "walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise;"  and 
indeed  this  blessed  fact  is  most  strongly  stated  in  the  Commination 
Service ;  yet,  alas !  we  all  know  too  well,  and  see  too  plainly,  that 
there  are  in  every  parish,  in  every  congregation,  many  who  in  deed, 
if  not  in  word,  neglect  the  commands  of  Almighty  God — many  sickly 
members,  who,  instead  of  being  grafted  into  the  True  Vine,  are  as 
branches  that  hang  on  it  loosely  by  the  ties  of  a  feeble  and  almost 
nominal  religion. 

Now  "the  Law  is  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,"  and  its 
curses  rest  on  all  those  who  abide  at  a  distance  from  Him.  The  ftxct 
that  the  Gospel-day  has  dawned,  instead  of  making  such  curses  of 
none  effect,  weights  them  with  fuller  wrath,  arms  them  with 
sharper  terrors — to  be  wreaked  on  all  those  who  will  not  "flee  for 
refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  them  in  the  Gospel." 

And  it  seems  to  be  the  very  aim  of  the  Church  in  this  Service  to 
persuade  those  who  are  ungodly  and  careless  of  this  their  exceeding 
danger.  Her  desire  seems  to  be  to  make  such  persons  sorry  for  sin, 
so  that  they  may  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  Christ,  urging  them  to 
a  real  and  deep  contrition  from  the  remembrance  of  God's  wrath 
against  all  impenitent  sinners,  whether  their  guilt  be  open  or  secret ; 
and  then  encouraging  them,  when  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  with  assurances  of  God's  readiness  to  receive  all  true  peni- 
tents, and  to  bestow  on  them  pardon  and  peace  in  this  life,  and  endless 
happiness  in  the  next. 

Thus  they  are  greatly  mistaken  who  object  to  the  Commination 
Service,  as  if  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  for  those  only 
who  heartily  accept  it  that  the  Gospel  has  made  the  law  of  none 
effect.  Christ  has  truly  taken  its  fearful  terrors  fi'om  it  for  those 
that  trust  in  Him ;  but  for  those  who  do  not,  its  thunders  roll  and  its 
lightnings  flash  as  fiercely  as  they  did  at  first  on  Sinai.  In  the  words 
of  Luther,  "Afflicted  and  broken  spirits  must  be  comforted  by 
Christ ;  but  hard-hearted  Pharisees,  unto  whom  the  grace  of  God  is 
preached  in  vain,  must  be  terrified  by  the  law." 

Let  us,  then,  study  well  beforehand  in  our  closet  this  most  im- 
pressive service  of  our  Prayer-book  ;  and  let  us  strive  to  benefit  by 
its  public  use  in  our  Parisli  Church  on  Ash-Wednesday. 

With  all  sorrow  for  the  sinner  while  we  hate  the  sin  —  with 
searching  into  our  own  heart  and  life  rather  than  with  thought  of  our 
neighbour's  wrong-doing,  let  us  say  our  "Amen"  to  these  denouncings 
of  God's  judgments,  and  let  us  strive  so  to  trust  in  Jesus,  Who  bore 
the  curse  of  the  law,  and  so  to  walk  in  the  footprints  of  His  holy  life, 
that  hereafter  we  may  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  no  more  on 
earth  give  their  feeble  but  sincere  "Amen"  to  the  voice  of  the  Law, 
the  mere  shadow  of  the  Divine  Light  and  Purity,  but  may  swell  that 
great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  who  sing  the  ceaseless  an- 
them, —  "  Alleluia,  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power  unto 
the  Lord  our  God,  for  true  and  righteous  are  His  judgments." 
"  Amen,  Alleluia."  "Praise  our  God  all  ye  His  servants,  and  ye  that 
fear  Him,  both  small  and  great."  "  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  Omni- 
potent reigneth."  (Rev.  xix.) 
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Parish  Magazine.  —  Yearly  Subscriptions,  Is.  6c?.  or  25.  Single  Copies 
maybe  had  at  the  St.  John's  Schools,  the  Church  Institute,  of  Mr.  John 
Graham,  Bridge  TeiTace,  Mr.  L.  Hali,,  Albert  Street  :  and  at  the 
Christian  Knowledge  and  National  Societies'  Dep6t,  Black wellgate. 


ST.  CUTHBERT.— DARLIXGTOX. 
ADDiTioyAL  CCEATEs'  SociETT. — Appeals  were  made  en  Sunday  Feb.  24th  in 
furtherance  of  the  cause  undertaken  by  this  excellent  handmaid  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  its  advocates  being  the  Rev.  R.  Hopper  Williams  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Pearson,  Incu'.nbent,  in  the  evening.  'When  we  record  the  fact  that  as 
many  as  26  additional  clergy  are  labouring  in  this  Diocese  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  Society,  the  parishioner;  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  the  collections 
exceeded  the  average  of  those  generally  made,  having  amounted  to  £12  8s  5d. 


HOLY    TRINITY.— DARLINGTON. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

^  S^HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Soeie'y  for  the  Propagation  of  Christianity 

fi' ^X  amongst  the  Jews  was  held   in  th>  Boys'  National  School  Room,  on 


'fji  Tuesday  evening  the  19th  of  Februarj-.     The  attendance  was  good 

and  truly  sj'^mpathetic  as  the  collection  afterwards  proved. 

The  Rev.  R.  Wolseley,  the  deputation,  in  a  clear  and  eloquent  speech 
described  the  present  peculiar  state  of  the  Jewish  mind, — the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  its  convictions,  and  the  means  of  grace 
adapted  by  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  to  persuade  and  overcome. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Mr.  Wolseley  during  his  late  tour,  as  tlie 
representative  of  this  excellent  association,  though  deeply  suffering  froni 
bereavement,  (the  death  of  one  of  his  children),  proceeded  energetically  with 
his  Divine  Master's  command  and  work. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  !Mintou  (the  chairman)  made  some  appropriate  remarks 
upon  the  necessity  of  self-denial,  and  in  enforcing  the  point  that  our  strongest 
social  tendencies  ought  to  give  way  to  the  requirements  of  the  advancing 
kingdom  of  Christ,  quoted  the  Saviour's  remark,  "  He  that  loveth  Father  or 
Mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Charlesworth  (the  curate  of  Trinity)  hoped  that  the  Incum- 
bent's words  would  circulate  beneficially  through  the  whole  Diocess. 

The  collection  amounted  to  £9 . 


SAINT  JOHN.— DARLINGTON. 

1^1^  ERMONS  were  preached  on  Sunday,  February  24th,  on  behalf  of  the 
^SjjP'  expenses  incidental  to  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service  in  the  Church. 
^3^  by  the  Rev.  E.  Castley  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  Rev.  R.  Hopper 
Williamson  in  the  evening.  The  congregation  at  the  evening  service  was 
unusually  large,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  great  respect  with  which 
Mr  Williamson  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  DarHngton,  and  especially 
by  his  olden  Parishioners  of  Trinity.    The  collections  amounted  to  £1  9s  Id. 
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Date  and  Day. 

Wed.  (March    6),  7-15  p.m. 


"     (March  13),  7-15  p.m. 

"     (March  20),  7-15  p.m. 

Monday  before  Easter  (Mar. 
25),  7-15  p.m. 


LENTEN    SERVICES. 

Peeachee.  1  Subject. 


Eev.  E.  J.  Simpson,  Curate|Good  Cheer  amidst  tribula- 
of  Haughton.  tion,      the       Christian's 

I     Victory. 
Rev.  H.  S.   Duddine,  Curate  The  best  time  for  Repent- 
ance. 
Repentance. 


Rev 


.  H.  S.   Dudding,  Curate 
of  Hur worth. 

W.    Bade,   Curate    of 
Aycliffe. 
Rev.  J.G.  Pearson,  Incumbent 
of   St.   Cuthbert,    Dar- 
lington. 

Tuesday  before  Easter  (Mar,  Rev.    E.    G.    Charlesworth, 
26),  7-15  p.m.  j         Curate  of  Holy  Trinity, 

Darlington. 
Wed.  before  Easter  (March  Eev.  W.  H.  Elliott,  Vicar  of 
27),  7-15  p.m.  i         Sockburn. 


'  She  hath  done  it  for 
Burial." 


my 


The  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord;  and  their 
consequences  to  Mankind. 

The  Merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  alone  cause  of  Man's 
Justification. 

By  Christ's  "  Stripes  we  are 
healed." 


It  is  Finished." 

The    purposes    of    Christ's 
Death  and  its  lessons. 


Thurs.  before  Easter  (Mar.  Eev.   T.    J.    Smith,    Curate 
28),  715  p.m.  of    St.    Cuthbert,    Dar- 

'         lington. 
Good  Feidat.  —  Morning,  The  Curate,  Rev,  E.  Castley. ' 

10-30  a.m. 
Evening,  7"15  p.m.  The  Incumbent,  Rev.  W.  H. ' 

Stephens. 

We  are  thankful  to  our  Divine  Master  for  the  excellent  congregations 
which  have  attended  the  preceding  Services  on  the  Wednesday  Evenings  of 
Lent.  They  have  far  exceeded  our  anticipations  and  have  fully 
repaid  our  brother  Clergy  for  the  voluntary  labour  they  have  undeigone  in 
complying  with  the  Incumbent's  request  to  undertake  these  Special  Services. 
And  having  begun  the  good  work  so  well,  we  trust  that  the  congregation  will 
persevere  to  the  end,  even  gathering  more  and  more  the  strength  of  numbers. 
The  Sermon  on  Ash  Wednesday  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  G. 
Stephens,  from  Ps.  LI.  10  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God  ;  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me."  It  was  a  prayer  of  David's,  implying  the  corruption 
of  the  hun.an  heart,  and  before  it  can  be  offered  by  any  one  with  the  under- 
standing and  with  sincerity  of  heart  there  must  be  a  conviction  of  his  own 
inward  depravity.  But  in  what  does  this  corruption  and  depravity  consist  ? 
In  rep]y  to  the  inquiry  the  Preacher  observed  that  great  mischief  had  been 
done  to  this  Scriptural  Doctrine  by  the  exaggerated  views  and  language 
uttered  in  some  pulpits.  When  man  is  described,  as  he  has  sometimes  been, 
as  utterly  destitute  of  a  good  quality,  the  description  is  felt  by  the  conscience 
to  be  erroneous  ;  and  the  charge  failing  to  convince  the  hearer  has  often 
raised  a  spirit  of  indignation  in  the  breast.  There  is  no  occasion  of  denying 
the  existence  and  excellence  of  natural  virtue.  Instances  beyond  mention 
occur  in  profane  history  where  the  purest  patriotism,  the  most  faithful  Iriend- 
ships,  the  most  heroic  self-sacrifice,  the  purest  truthfulness  have 
abounded  ;  and  amongst  ourselves  we  occasionally  observe  the  presence 
of  many  social  virtues  and  excellencies  in  persons  who  are  not  ac- 
tuated by  religious  piinciples.  One  such  the  Saviour  "  behold- 
ing, loved."  In  fact  we  may  concede  to  many  men  the  possession  of 
some  good  qualities  and  ytt  maintain  strictly  and  tiuthfully  that  their  hearts 
are  corrupt  and  depraved.  For  the  conuption  exists  rather  in  our  relations  to 
God  than  to  man  ;  not  but  that  every  one  would  discharge  his  duty  to  his 
neighbour  more  loyally  if  his  affections  were  set,  as  they  should  be,  on  the 
Supreme  Being.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  texts  would  confirm  this  view  of  the 
doctrine  ''The  carnal  mind  is  at  enmity  against  God''' — we  are  accused  of 
"  departing  from  the  living  (rOcT' — "of  not  liking  to  retain  Godm  our  thoughts" 
— and  "  of  loving  the  Creature  more  than  theCrtator."  When  the  charge 
against  man  is  placed  in  this  light,  however  faithfully  he  may  discharge  the 
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duties  of  life  as  regards  his  fellow  creatures,  his  conscience  must  notwith- 
standing plead  guilty.  We  must  all  confess  that  God  is  not  honored  and  loved 
as  He  ought  to  be.  In  this  respect  we  must  acknowledge  that  "  there  is  no 
(saving)  health  in  us."  The  preacher  concluded  by  enlarging  npon  the  sadness 
of  the  circnmstance  that  men  possessed  of  immortal  Souls  could  live  from 
day  to  day  without  right  feelings  towards  God,  with  little  thankfulness  to 
Him,  with  little  or  no  disposition  to  pray  to  Him  or  even  to  think  of  Him  :  such 
disloyalty  being  the  worse  for  its  voluntaryism  and  wilfulness.  He  earnestly 
commended  the  prayer  of  the  text  to  his  hearers. 

On  Wednesday  Evening,  February  20th,  a  very  impressive  sei mon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Eade,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  AyclifFe,  from  1st  John,  II. 
J  7.  "  The  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doetb  the 
will  of  God  abideth  for  ever."  The  preacher  was  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion by  a  numerous  congregation,  as  he  spoke  of  the  instability  of  all  human 
things,  and  the  vanity  of  all  worldly  objects  of  desire ;  and  warned  his  hearers 
against  placing  too  much  reliance  on  things  which,  in  their  nature,  are  not  cal- 
culated to  confer  any  great  degree  of  happiness  on  the  soul  of  man,  and  which  in 
a  short  time  they  will  be  called  upon  to  leave  for  ever.  All  the  pleasures,  and 
honours,  and  vanities  of  the  world  will  soon  vanish  away,  and  leave  those, 
who  have  lusted  after  them,  and  idolized  them,  poor  and  naked  indeed,  when 
they  come  to  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  The  preacher  ex- 
patiated at  some  length  on  the  blessedness  of  bin; — and  him  ow^j'  "  whose 
delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,"  and  vhose  constant  endeavour  it  is  to  frame 
his  life  according  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  While  fear,  and  dismay,  and 
anguish,  are  the  inseparable  companions  of  guilt,  the  sure  possession  of  him  who 
doeth  God's  will  is  bliss  present,  bliss  to  come — an  eternity  of  bliss.  Many  of 
his  hearers,  we  doubt  not,  will  remember  to  their  profit,  the  earnest  exhorta- 
tion to  a  life  of  piety  and  practical  holiness  with  which  the  sermon  was  con- 
cluded. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  27th,  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Lynn,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Coniscliffe,  preached  an  able  sermon  from  Matthew  xx.  16.  "  For  many 
be  called,  but  few  chosen."  He  eloquently  confuted  the  foolish  notion  with 
which  sinners  are  apt  to  satisfy  themselves,  viz.,  that  they  are  no  worse  than 
those  around  them,  and  that  it  is  incredible  that  God  should  at  last  suffer 
such  a  multitude  of  His  creatures  to  be  punished.  But  the  ways  of  the  mul- 
titude are  no  suie  criterion  of  what  is  right.  Would  it  have  been  safe 
in  the  days  of  Noah  to  continue  to  live  in  sin,  to  take  the  multittide 
as  our  example,  when  the  world  was  teeming  with  inhabitants,  and  one 
family  alone  was  rescued  from  destruciion  1  Would  it  have  been  safe  to  do 
so  in  the  days  of  Lot — amorg  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  tlie  cities  of  the 
Plain,  when  fire  and  brimstone  came  down  from  heaven,  and  brought  down 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  every  living  soul  that  dwelt  there  ?  No,  although 
they  were  veiy  mawj',  God  overwhelmed  thtm  in  a  common  destruction.  Is 
it  safe  then  for  us  now  to  indulge  a  hope  that  God  will  not  punish  us  if  we 
live  in  sin,  simply  because  we  have  numbers  on  our  side  %  Is  it  safe  to  do  so 
in  the  very  teeth  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  "  many  are  called  but  few 
chosen  :"  that  "  straight  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto 
life:"  that  "  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction, 
and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat  ?"  The  preacher  pointed  out  the  great 
dangers  of  neglecting  the  high  and  holy  privileges  to  which  we  as  Christians 
are  called,  and  earnestly  exhorted  all  to  "give  diligence  to  make  their  calling 
and  election  sure" — to  "  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 
Reader,  are  j/om  endeavouring  to  do  so  ? 

The  Confirmation  will  be  held  in  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  on  Saturday  March 
16th,  at  11-30  a,m.  The  classes  formed  for  the  preparation  of  candidates  in  St. 
John's  Parish  will  continue  to  meet  at  the  thuich,  the  Schools,  Mrs.  Stevenson's, 
Chapel  Street,  aud  at  Mrs.  Chamberlain's,  Brunswick  Street. 

The  Schools. — The  Treasurer  has  received  a  grant  of  £5  from  the  Flounders' 
Trustees ;  and  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Wooler  have  made  the  considerate  gift  of  a  waggon 
load  of  coals, 
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HYMNS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 


Mar.    3.  3rd  Sund.  in  Lent. 

Morning. 
Hymn  111.  Irish. 
„         5.  Dundee, 

Evening. 
Hymn  153.  Vesper. 
„      157.  Rockingham, 
„      135.  St.  Ann, 

Mar.    6.  Wednesday. 

Hymn  153.  Vesper. 
„        88.  Innocents. 

Mar.  10.  4th  Sund.  in  Lent. 

Hymn  180.  Nayland. 
Psalm  130.  All  Saints. 

Hymn  153.  Vesper. 
Psalm  25,     Doncaster. 
Hy.nn  107.  Bedford. 

Mar.  13.  Wednesday. 

Hymn  153.  Vesper. 
„       61.  Melcombe. 

Mar.  17.  5th  Suud.  in  Lent. 

Psalm  42.  St.  Magnus. 
Hymn  110.  Warebam. 

Hymn  153.  Vesper. 
„      200.  Iimocents. 
„      122.  St.  Paul. 

Mar.  20.  Wednesday. 

Hymn  152.  Vesper. 
„      149. 

Mar.  24.  Sund.  bef.  Easter. 

Psalm  102.  St.  James. 
Hymn  207.  Angels'. 

Hymn  153.  Vesper. 
„        91,  Rockingham. 
„      184.  Carlisle, 

Mar.  25.  Mon.  bef.  Easter, 

Hymn  153,  Vesper, 
„      201.  Emperor, 

Mar.  26.  Tues.  bef.  Easter. 

Hymn  153.  Vesper. 
„      190.  St,  Bernard, 

Mar.  27.  Wed.  bef.  Easter. 

Hymn  153,  Vesper, 

„    121.  Old  Hundredth. 

Mar.  28.  Thurs.  bef.  Easter. 

Hymn  153.  Vesper. 
„      133.  Bedford. 

Mar.  29.  Good  Friday. 

Hymn  73.  Calvary. 
„     199.  Melcombe. 

Hymn    73,  ('alvary, 
„      12L   Wareham. 
„      119.  Doncaster. 

Mar.  31.  Easter  Day. 

Hymn  86.  Easter  Hymn. 
„     191,  St.  Michael. 

Hymn    86.  Easter  H: 
„      169.  Hnddam. 
„      180.  Na viand. 

March   3 

6 
10 

13 
16 
17 
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3  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Wednesday. 

4  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Wednesday. 

Confirmation. 

5  Sunday  in  Lent. 


Wednesday. 

Sund,  next  bef,  Eastee, 

Monday  bef.  Eastee. 
Tuesday  bef.  Eastee. 
Wednes.  bef.  Eastee. 
Thuesday  bef,  Eastee, 
Good  Feiday, 


Morn.     Gen.  39— Luke  14.     Even.     Gen.  42— 

Phil.  2. 
Even.     Deut.  27— Col.  1. 

Morn.     Gen.  43 — Luke  21.     Even.     Gen.  45— 
1  Th.  1. 
Joshua  7—1  Th.  4. 


Even. 
Mom. 


-John   4.      Even.      Exod.  5- 


Exod.  3- 
2  Th.  3. 
Judges  9—1  Tim.  4. 

Exod.  9— MitL  26.    Even.     Exod.  10— 
Heb.  5  to  verse  11. 
Ecclus.  3—2  Tim.  3. 
Judges  19—2  Tim.  4. 
Hosea  14— Titus  1. 
Jer.  31— Titus  2,  3. 

Gen.  22  to  v.  20— John  18.     Even.     Is. 
53 — 1  Peter  2.     Proper  Psalms — Morn. 
22,  40,  54.    Even.— 69,  88. 
Eastee  Day.  Morn.     Exod.  12— Rom.  6.     Even.     Exod.  14— 

Acts  2,  begin,  v.  22.     Proper  Psalms — 
Morn.  2,  57,  111.    Even.  113,  114, 118. 
The  Services  in  the  Church  on  Wednesday  Evenings  and  in  Passion  Week  will 
begin  at  7.15, 

5^°  Chapel  of  Ease,  Albeet  Hill.— The  Sunday  School  at  the  Chapel  is 
opened  at  2.30  p.m.  every  Sunday  j  and  Divine  Service  commences  at  6  p.m. 

Baptisms  and  Chueohinqs  at  the   Evening  Service  on  Sundays ;  also  on  every 
Tuesday  in  the  Month  at  3  p.m. 
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Even, 
Morn, 

Even, 
Even, 
Even. 
Even. 
Morn. 


The  Story  of  a  Gambler. 


WE  jrCST  GO  OCT  AXD  LOOK  For.  ZTS.  nrSTSANT),     SAID  SOPHT  . 


Chapter  IV. — God's  awakening  Voice. 


!^hj  S  the  bells  were  ringing  for  church  one  beautiful  Sunday 
1^  moi-ning  in  May,  Karl  started  for  "the  Dragon."  The 
^1  tones  of  the  bells  came  floating  behind  him  as  though  to 
call  him  back. 

The  little  bell — the  first  in  the  chime,  seemed  to  be 


saying,  "Whither  are  you  going?"  the  middle  one,  "Turn  back, 
turnback;"  and,  lastly,  the  great  bell,  "Wrath  and  punishment!" 
But  let  him  go  his  way.  To-day  he  will  not  be  able  to  escape 
his  sermon. 

It  needed  to  be  hardened  in  sin  to  begin  play  that  lovely  Sabbath 
morning.  Yet,  in  spite  of  sabbath  bells,  of  May  breezes,  and  the 
song  of  birds,  the  gamblers  buried  themselves  in  their  game.  Karl 
was  rejoicing  over  the  good  luck  that  he  had,  when  a  loud  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  a  tall  man,  in  the  uniform  of  a  major,  entered. 
There  was  a  deep  scar  across  his  face,  and  his  right  sleeve  hung 
empty  at  his  side.     His  face  had  an  expression  of  manly  earuest- 
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ness,  and  on  his  bi-east  were  two  decorations.  "  Landlord,"  said  he, 
"  I  find  I  must  v/ait  awhile  for  mj  carriage ;  I  will,  therefore, 
take  a  seat -among  your  guests."  The  gamblers  paused  —  Karl  had 
gathered  up  the  cards  for  the  next  deal,  but  laid  them  down  again, 
when  the  major  thus  addressed  them  :  "  Probably  I  may  find  among 
you  more  than  one  old  comrade  of  the  field,  who  has  been  to  the 
wars  ?"  Several  answered  to  this  question,  and  a  conversation  ensued 
about  the  great  campaign  of  1814.  After  awhile  the  major  gave  the 
conversation  a  moi^e  serious  turn.  He  spoke  of  God's  great  mercy  in 
,  the  campaign,  which  should  leave  a  serious  impression  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  on  every  one  who  had  passed  through  those  eventful  times. 

"  But  in  truth,  old  comrades,"  continued  he,  "  it  is  to  me  quite 
incomprehensible,  and  makes  me  heaa'tily  sorry,  that  you  can  thus 
murder  our  beloved  Sabbath  by  playing  cards.  Even  when  in  the 
army,  it  deeply  grieved  me  that  so  many  officers  rushed  from  the 
card-table  into  the  battle-field,  where  God's  angel  of  death  was  con- 
tinually passing  through  their  ranks :  and  in  reality,  Tie  is  no  fur- 
ther from  you  at  this  moment.  Just  hand  me  over  the  cards.  I 
understand  something  about  dealing,  and  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  tell 
you  their  meaning P  Karl  gave  him  the  cards.  The  major  threw  the 
seven  acorns  on  the  table.*  "  See,"  said  he,  "  this  acorn  is  an 
offspring  of  the  oak  in  which  that  ruined  rebel,  Absalom,  remained 
hanging.  Alas  !  how  many  ruined,  rebel  sons,  have  since  then  hung 
with  body  and  soul  from  the  branches  of  this  accursed  oak!"  Then 
he  took  a  card  with  a  green  leaf,  and  said,  "  Because  the  olive-branch 
was  a  type  of  Him  Who  leads  the  sinner's  heart  to  the  peace  of  God, 
the  devil  has  invented  other  leaves  to  cause  that  One  to  be  forgotten." 
He  next  took  up  a  card  with  bells  on  it.  *'  These,"  said  he,  "  are  the 
bells  on  the  fool  s  cap,  which  the  devil  puts  upon  the  head  of  card- 
players,  for  whilst  he  makes  them  believe  they  will  win,  he  wins  from 
them  their  time  of  grace,  and  ruins  their  souls."  Then  he  took  up 
the  ace,  and  continued:  "This  is  the  master  of  your  body  and  soul. 
Do  you  not  know  him  ?  not  know  him  whom  you  serve  !  Think  on 
this  wicked  one — repent — and  leave  his  service  before  it  is  too  late." 
Lastly,  he  took  up  a  red  card.  "  These  red  hearts  are  the  bleeding 
hearts  of  your  wives  and  children,  whose  daily  bread  you  are  gam- 
bling away,  and  neglecting  your  sacred  duties  of  husbands  and 
fathers." 

While  he  was  thus  dealing  out  at  one  table  the  cards  vatiished 
from  the  others.  Shame  or  anger  was  expressed  on  every  face,  but 
no  one  dared  to  say  a  word  in  opposition  to  this  determined  man» 
It  was  long  before  his  carriage  came,  but  the  cards  did  not  re-appear, 
and  the  major  continued  affectionately  to  warn  and  exhort  them  till 
his  carriage  drove  up.  He  shook  hands  with  them  all  as  he  took 
leave,  and  they  all  followed  him  to  the  door,  each  wishing  him  a 
prosperous  journey. 

On  returning  into  the  room  they  exclaimed,  "  Who  could  that 
be  ?"  but  no  one  could  tell.  One  hardened  old  gambler  tried  to 
rally  them  again  to  the  tables,  but  he  could  not  succeed.'  Others  said, 


*  In  Germany  the  cards  have  different  marks  on  them  from  those  in  England ; 
and,  therefore,  the  major's  speech  is  not  easy  for  English  card-players  to  understand. 
It  seems  best,  however,  to  give  a  literal  translation. 
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"  It  was  all  true  tliat  he  said ; "  and  there  was  no  more  gambling 
that  day.  Karl  returned  home  earlier  than  usual,  quiet  and  friendly  s 
the  branch  on  which  the  wicked  Absalom  had  hung,  and  the  bleed- 
ing hearts  of  his  wife  and  children,  could  not  be  driven  from  his 
thoughts. 

Better  days  now  dawned  on  the  mill.  Through  the  whole  summer 
he  remained  at  home,  was  loving  and  fatherly  to  his  wife  and  children, 
and  diligently  attended  to  his  calling.  Andreas  felt  as  though  the 
good  old  days  were  coming  back  to  the  mill.  The  roses  again  bloomed 
on  his  wife's  cheek,  and  the  children  for  the  first  time  knew  that  they 
had  a  father.     Oh  that  this  improvement  had  lasted  ! 

On  the  evening  before  Good  Friday  in  the  following  year,  as  he 
was  sitting  with  his  family,  his  old  companions — the  sponsors  of  his 
second  child — came  in.  They  reproached  him  for  being  always  at 
home.  They  told  him  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  remain 
and  have  a  game  with  him,  and  for  this  purpose  had  brought  the 
cards  with  them.  So  he  cleared  the  table,  and  his  poor  wife  went 
away  into  the  kitchen  to  weep  in  secret. 

More  and  more  frequently  the  gamblers  came,  and  they  invited 
Karl  so  pressingly  to  visit  them  in  return,  that  at  last  he  complied. 
To  "  the  Dragon"  he  never  went  again.  This  den  had  become  to 
him,  and  to  many  of  his  companions,  a  place  in  which  fiery  coals 
seemed  to  burn.  The  spirit  of  the  one-armed  major  haunted  it. 
They  did  not  feel  comfortable  there.  But  here  and  thei'e  with  his 
friends,  and  at  other  public-houses,  Karl  went  to  play.  In  a  year's 
time  his  life  was  just  what  it  had  been  before  !  "  When  the  unclean 
spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh  through  the  dry  places  seeking 
rest,  and  findeth  none.  Then  he  saith,  I  will  return  into  my  house 
from  whence  I  came  out ;  and  when  he  is  come  he  findeth  it  empty, 
swept,  and  garnished.  Then  goeth  he  and  taketh  unto  himself  seven 
other  spirits,  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell 
there,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first." 

But  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  One 
more  call  was  yet  given  to  bring  back  poor  Karl  into  His  holy  way. 

One  day  in  the  following  winter  Karl  had  gone  out  late  at  night, 
in  piercing  cold.  His  way  was  by  the  side  of  a  deep  hollow,  and  on 
his  return,  as  it  was  pitch  dark,  he  made  a  false  step  and  fell  head- 
long into  a  pit.  He  was  not  much  hurt,  only  stunned,  and  on  re- 
covering his  senses  he  sought  on  every  side  for  a  way  out,  but  the 
sides  of  the  pit  were  so  steep  that  he  gave  it  up  in  despair.  Then, 
what  thoughts  rushed  into  his  mind !  "  That  accursed  gambling  !" 
cried  he  in  his  misery.  "  Oh,  what  joy  or  blessing  does  it  bring  ?  and 
yet  I  am  running  after  it !  I  might  now  have  been  happy  at  home,  in- 
stead of  lying  here  in  this  pit ;  and  no  one  sees  or  hears  me  !  Two  hours 
more  and  I  shall  be  frozen  to  death,  wife  and  children  will  be  widow 
and  orphans  !  When  such  an  accident  happens  to  a  man  in  his  law- 
ful calling  he  knows  he  dies  in  the  path  of  duty,  but  I  am  dying  in 
the  service  of  my  evil  pleasures.  Alas  !  unchristian,  unnatural  man 
that  I  am  ! "  He  shouted,  in  the  hope  of  making  himself  heard  by 
some  passer-by,  but  he  was  only  answered  by  the  howling  wind.  In 
despair  of  all  human  help,  he  at  length  cried,  like  Jonah,  to  the  Great 
Helper  above,  vowing  most  solemnly  that  he  would  never  play  again 
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if  11:  would  deliver  hiin  this  time  from  the  jaws  of  death.  And  as 
he  prayed  the  keen  winds  blew  the  clouds  away,  and  the  friendly 
crescen!:  moon  shone  down  into  the  pit.  By  her  light  he  discovered 
a  small  crevice  at  some  height  from  the  ground.  To  this  by  the  help 
of  his  stick  he  climbed,  and  squeezing  himself  into  it  he  clambered  with 
much  difficulty  to  the  top.  Tims,  by  God's  great  mercy,  he  safely 
regained  his  home.  So  again  there  came  a  lovely  spot  in  the  desert 
of  Karl's  life,  and  yet  within  two  years  the  gambling  fiend  had  taken 
possession  of  him  again. 

I  Avill  not  lead  you  again,  good  reader,  through  the  enticing  and 
evil  ways  by  which  the  prince  of  this  world  conducted  Karl.  I  will 
only  say  that  his  gentle  wife  continued  with  much  patience  to  bear 
with  him.  When  he  returned  to  his  old  habits  she  determined 
always  to  sit  up  for  him  at  night.  Through  all  those  dreary  hours 
she  would  sit  spinning  and  knitting,  reading  and  praying,  while  her 
tears  fell  fast  upon  the  work  she  was  about.  At  Karl's  knock  she 
opened  the  door,  and  was  as  kind  to  him  as  becomes  a  Christian  wife 
to  be.  He  would  frequently  say  to  her,  "  Sophy,  Avhy  are  you  still 
up?"  She  would  answer,  "  Karl,  I  stayed  up  to  let  you  in  directly 
when  you  knocked ;  and,  besides,  you  might  want  something."  He 
avoided  meeting  her  eye,  and  would  hurry  away  to  bed. 

She  clung  to  the  hope  that,  through  God's  mercy,  her  love  and 
forbearance  might  prevail ;  and  so  far  she  succeeded,  that  he  always 
returned  by  eleven  o'clock. 

One  night,  however,  eleven,  and  even  twelve  o'clock  struck,  and 
he  did  not  come.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  cold  wind  heaped  up 
the  crisp  snow  in  the  wiudow-sill.  The  poor  wife  sat  in  the  window, 
listening  and  waiting.  It  struck  one  —  a  terrible  di-ead  fell  upon  her. 
She  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  called  up  the  faithful  Andreas, 
saying,  "  We  must  go  oat  and  look  for  my  husband.  He  may  be  lost 
in  a  snow-drift."  Andreas  was  soon  ready,  staff  and  lantern  in  hand. 
They  loosed  the  great  dog,  and  took  him  with  them  ;  for  Andreas 
said,  "  He  will  help  to  seek  liis  master,  and  will  show  us  the  road 
home."  Thus  they  ascended  the  hill  together;  love  and  fidelity  gave 
strength  and  perseverance,  and  made  Andreas'  old  bones  young 
again.  The  roads  could  not  be  traced,  but  after  toiling  for  half  an 
liour  across  the  meadows  the  dog  gave  a  spring,  and  ran  joyfully 
forward.  Before  them  stood  a  man  covered  with  snow,  leaning  on 
his  stick,  and  looking  like  a  stone  sign-post.  "Karl,  is  it  you  ?" 
said  his  wife.  ^^Itisl."  "Why  are  you  staying  here  so  long?" 
"  I  don't  know,"  he  feebly  answered.  He  seemed  lamed  and  wounded. 
Each  took  him  by  an  arm,  and  dragged  him  to  the  village.  On  the 
way  he  spoke  not  a  word.  On  reaching  his  home  they  put  him  to 
bed,  gave  him  some  hot  tea,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  he  was  pretty  well  recovered,  and  the  first 
words  he  spoke  to  his  vt^ife  were,  "  Sophy,  last  night  you  were  as  an 
angel  of  God  to  me.  At  ten  o'clock  I  left  my  friends,  and  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill  safely  ;  but  there,  losing  my  way,  I  wandered  about 
three  hours  in  the  storm  and  snow.  I  was  completely  exhausted. 
My  consciousness  seemed  leaving  me,  and  probably  in  a  few  minutes 
more  I  should  have  sunk  down  never  to  rise  again,  if  you  had  not 
reached  me  at  that  moment.     Sophy,  if  I  ever  forget  what  you  have 
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done  for  nic  this  iiight,  maj  God  forget  me.  I  will  never  touch  a 
card  again." 

*'Do  not  be  so  confident  in  your  vows,  Karl,"  warned  Sophy; 
"  rather  pray  that  God  may  give  you  strength  to  do  so." 

"Yes,  that  too,"  said  Karl;  "  but  still,  I  am  firmly  determined 
I  never  will  touch  a  card  again."  He  immediately  renounced  his 
gambling  compar.ions  ;  no  entreaties  of  theirs  could  move  him  ;  and 
he  remained  quietly  at  home. 

Chapter  V. — The  Gambler's  End. 

How  gladly  v/ould  I  have  finished  my  story  with  the  last  chapter! 
But  the  end  must  be  told,  however  painful  it  may  be.  And  who 
knows  to  what  it  may  profit  ? 

This  happy  state  of  affairs  at  the  mill  lasted  full  eiffJit  years. 
Karl's  two  eldest  sons  grew  old  enough  to  help  their  father  in  the 
mill.  Andreas  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  rest  after  his  long  years  of 
service,  and  departed  to  his  heavenly  home,  leaving  his  blessing  upon 
the  whole  family. 

Karl's  prosperity  increased.  His  cousin  and  guardian  was  dead, 
and  he  inherited  his  property.  His  wife  gave  thanks  to  her  God 
on  every  remembrance  of  the  expedition  she  had  made  on  that  terrible 
night.  One  thing  only  troubled  her.  Since  Karl  had  overcome  the 
enemy,  and  for  a  length  of  years  had  stood  proof  against  temptation, 
he  allowed  himself  to  think  that  his  own  strength  had  done  it.  He 
would  say  to  other  gamblers,  "  Look  at  me  ;  any  one  has  strength 
enoush,  if  thev  make   the  deterrainalion,   to  tear   tliemselves  from 

We  shall  soon  see  how  true  it  is  that  a  "  haughty  spirit  goeth  before 
a  fiill."  God  will  not  give  His  honour  to  another.  When  these  eight 
years  Avere  passed,  it  happened  that  a  large  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  to  be  sold  in  lots.  Kaii  was  one  of  the  purchasers  ;  and 
such  transactions  being  usually  accompanied  by  drinking  and  gambling, 
Karl  was  constantly  throAvn  in  the  way  of  temptation.  For  some 
time  he  contented  himself  with  only  looking  on,  and  resolutely  refused 
every  entreaty  to  play.  But  when  at  last  he  was  invited  to  do  so, 
by  one  whom  he  considered  a  great  77ian,  he  could  no  longer  with- 
stand. From  that  time  he  began  to  play  again,  but  only  occasionally, 
and  with  no  great  eagerness. 

When  his  poor  wife  heard  of  it,  and  reminded  him  of  the  day  of 
his  deliverance  and  of  his  vows,  he  replied,  "That was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  I  am  too  old  to  feel  such  mad  thirst  for  it  now;  besides, 
just  playing  for  honour  can  never  be  forbidden.  Therefore  I  shall 
continue  to  play  at  present.  I  can  leave  off"  whenever  I  choose. 
You  shall  see  I  shall  not  be  walking  over  the  country  in  the  winter 
nights."  This,  indeed,  proved  quite  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
Karl  now  said  it. 

In  the  autumn  his  late  companions  dispersed,  but  he  had  a  cousin 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  a  gambling-party  once  a-week. 
Thither  Karl  went  almost  Avcekl}-,  but  always  returned  home  in  good 
time.  Nevertheless,  his  conscience  was  uneasy.  The  excuses  ho 
mado  for  himself  did  not  satisfy  it.    It  coiuiuually  reproached  him 
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with  his  conduct  to  his  wife — still  more  with  reference  to  God,  who 
had  twice  given  him  the  most  solemn  warning,  and  yet  in  vain. 

One  clear  November  day,  after  his  dinner,  Karl  went  off  to  his 
cousin's.  From  two  till  six  o'clock  he  played  cards,  and  about  seven 
set  out  to  go  home.  As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  open  fields  he  saw  a 
thick  autumn  fog  coming  up,  but  already  he  could  see  dimly  gleaming 
through  it  the  lights  of  the  village,  as  he  descended  the  hill.  At  the 
bottom  the  road  divided,  one  way  led  through  a  cherry-orchard  into 
the  village,  the  other  to  a  gravel-pit.  In  this  pit,  for  the  last  four 
Aveeks,  workmen  had  been  blasting,  and  it  was  now  not  less  than  forty- 
five  feet  deep.  Had  Karl  only  gone  by  daylight,  he  would  have  been 
warned  by  the  sign -post.  The  lights  in  the  village  were  too  flickering 
and  unsteady  through  the  fog  for  him  to  make  out  from  which  houses 
they  came,  and  thus  all  his  way-marks  failed  him.  However,  ho 
strode  boldly  on — took  the  wrong  road — and  suddenly  dashed  with 
one  deadly  stride  down  into  the  gravel-pit !  In  the  cottage  close  by 
they  heard  the  fall,  but  they  thought  it  was  probably  a  piece  of  earth 
which  had  been  loosened  by  the  blasting,  and  which  had  now  fallen 
down. 

His  wife  waited  for  him,  but  thought  little  of  his  present  delay  in 
comparison  of  former  times.  At  nine  o'clock  she  once  more  looked 
out  at  the  sky.  It  was  clear  again,  and  beautifully  spangled  with 
stars.  So,  feeling  more  easy,  she  retired  to  rest.  Little  did  she  sus- 
pect that  her  poor  husband  was  already  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death. 

When  she  woke  up  early  the  next  morning,  she  was  alarmed 
and  surprised  to  find  he  had  never  come  home.  She  quickly  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  his  cousin,  but  before  he  could  return,  the 
blasters,  when  they  went  to  their  work  in  the  pit,  had  found  poor 
Karl's  body.  There  he  lay,  in  the  midst  of  the  large  loose  stones,  on 
his  back,  with  open  mouth,  a  gaping  wound  in  his  breast,  and  a  pool 
of  blood  by  his  side.  Thus  had  death  suddenly  snatched  him  away, 
as  from  the  very  gaming-table.  What  an  awful  end !  May  God 
preserve  every  one  of  us  from  such.  Rightly  do  we  pray  in  the 
beautiful  Litany  of  our  Churcli — "  From  sudden  death,  good  Lord 
deliver  us  ! " 

I  will  tell  you  nothing  of  the  grief  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Five  years  have  passed  since  his  death.  His  sons  are  pious,  honest 
fellows,  and  in  them  their  mother  reaps  an  abundant  harvest  from  the 
seed  she  sowed  in  tears,  but  deep  traces  of  sorrow  are  engraven  on 
her  face,  and  she  continues  to  wear  her  mourning  dress. 

Good  reader  I  never  forget  the  lessons  which  this  talc  is  intended 
to  teach  —  that  terrible  is  the  poAver  of  gambling  over  him  that  has 
once  fallen  into  it;  and  also,  that  no  one  who  has  once  yielded  to  it 
may  think  himself,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  so  secure  that  he  may 
venture  into  temptation.  "Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take 
heed  lest  he  fall."  j.  f.  c. 
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ENNYSON  tells  us,  that  in  the  "Wreath  of  March" 
blossom  the  "  Crocus,  Anemone,  and  Violet,"  all  of  which 
are  welcome  heralds  of  Spring ;  and  the  Violet  is  espe- 
cially dear  to  us,  on  account  of  its  fragrance,  as  well  as  its 
modest  beauty. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  plant,  the  well-known  Pansy,  or 
Heart's-ease,  being  the  most  conspicuous  from  its  showy  blossoms. 

The  Heathens  reverenced  the  Violet  as  the  flower  of  Jupiter,  from 
the  fabled  story  that  he  caused  it  at  the  first  to  spring  up  as  food  for 
a  young  damsel,  Avhom  he  had  turned  into  a  cow  ! 

Syrup  of  Violets  is  much  used  by  the  English  in  medicine,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  confectionery ;  and  it  is  still  more  largely  used  by 


the  Turks  and  Persians,  in  whose  favourite  beverage,  sherbet,  it  forms 
an  important  ingredient.  Dr.  Salmon  maintains  that  it  is  extremely 
" profitable  for  Quinsies;"  and  Charas,  who  wrote  in  1670  on  the 
medicinal  properties  of  vipers,  says  that  "the  juyce  of  floures  of 
violets  may  be  compounded  with  oyl  of  scorpions  into  boluses,  that 
shall  have  great  vertue."  Poets  are  true  lovers  of  this  little  flower. 
Homer  decorates  the  enchanted  Isle  of  Calypso  with  "glowing 
violets ;"  and  Wordsworth  sweetly  sings, — 

"  A  violet  hy  a  mossy  stone, 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye, 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky."  R-   ^- 
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"  Ah !  when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land  ? " — Tennvson. 

CE,  Snow,  and  Water, — only  tliink  of  such,  near  neighbours 
• — blood-relations,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Creation — squab- 
bling about  their  rights  and  dignities,  and  which  was  best 
of  the  three  ;  instead  of  living  pleasantly  together,  giving 
and  taking  in  turn,  as  the  case  might  be. 

But  so  it  was,  and  the  facts  were  these.  It  was  a  very,  very  hard 
winter  that  year,  and  the  ice  on  the  mill-dam  grew  so  thick  and 
strong,  and  was,  besides,  so  remarkably  smooth  and  fine,  that  it  forgot 
its  origin,  and  fancied  itself  a  crystal  floor. 

Only  think  what  nonsense !  But  there  is  no  nonsense  people  will 
not  be  ready  to  believe,  when  they  once  begin  to  meditate  upon  their 
own  perfections. 

And  so,  fancying  himself  a  crystal  floor,  the  Ice  got  to  look  down 
upon  the  Water  which  flowed  underneath  him,  as  an  impertinent 
intruder ;  and  considered  it  a  piece  of  great  familiarity,  on  the  part 
of  the  Snow,  to  come  dropping  upon  him  from  the  sky. 

In  fact,  his  head  was  so  full  of  his  own  importance  in  the  world, 
that  it  seemed  to  him,  everybody  else  ought  to  be  full  of  it  •  too,  and 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  admire  him.  And  he  made  some 
very  unpleasant  remarks  to  this  effect. 

For  instance,  "  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you,"  observed  he 
one  day  to  the  water  which  ran  into  the  dam  from  a  stream,  "if  you 
would  have  the  goodness  to  turn  yourself  in  some  other  direction, 
when  you  find  yourself  coming  near  me.  Over  the  fields  to  the  right 
hand,  or  to  the  left ;  or  into  the  ditches,  if  you  please ;  anywhere,  in 
fact,  but  just  under  me.  You  fidget  me  to  death  with  your  ever- 
lasting trickling  and  movement.  Pray  amuse  yourself  in  some  other 
way,  than  by  disturbing  people  in  such  a  position  as  mine.  I  dare 
say  you  have  no  notion  of  how  disagreeable  you  make  yourself  to 
others :  you  are  so  used  to  your  own  ways,  yourself.  But  the  truth 
is,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,  and  you  must  carry  your  restlessness 
somewhere  else — it  distracts  my  attention  from  my  friends  !" 

Now  the  "friends"  he  spoke  of  were  the  skaters  and  sliders,  who 
did  nothing  but  praise  his  beauty  as  they  darted  along  on  his  surface, 
making  beautiful  figures  as  they  v\'ent. 

"  But  /  wish,"  answered  the  Water,  as  it  kept  running  in,  "  that 
you  would  not  talk  nonsense,  but  leave  me  a  little  more  elbow-room, 
instead  of  pressing  so  close  upon  me,  that  I  get  thinner  and  thinner 
every  day.  If  you  don't,  I  shall  certainly  break  out  if  I  can,  and  be 
at  the  top  myself.  I've  no  notion  of  being  kept  down  by  my  neigh- 
bours, however  grand  and  polished  they  may  be.  Just  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  look  out.  If  the  springs  on  the  moors  should  get  loose, 
and  the  streams  fill  and  come  in  here  with  a  rush,  I  should  lift  you  up 
like  nothing,  and  silly  enough  you  would  look, 
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"If!"  shouted  the  Ice,  in  a  mocking  tone, 

"If?  well,  if!"  echoed  the  Water  in  a  rage.  "Stiff  and  strong  as 
you  are,  it  only  wants  a  thaw  in  the  hills  to  send  a  torrent  your  way, 
and  the  whole  thing  's  done.  But  what  do  you  know  about  thaws, 
and  hills,  and  torrents,  and  the  force  of  pent-up  water,  fixed  in  one 
place  as  you  are,  and  never  getting  any  information  ?    .    .    .    . 

'•Now  if  you  were  to  ask  my  advice who  know  so  much 

more  than  you  do and  could  give  you  a  hint  or  two 

upon  yielding  gracefully  to  necessity it  would  be  greatly  to 

your  advantage But " 

But  the  hut  died  away,  and  was  lost;  for,  even  while  the  Water 
was  talking,  some  of  it  was  freezing ;  and  as  it  froze,  its  voice  got 
thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  last  it  could  not  be  heard  at  all ! 

Meantime,  the  Ice  got  thicker  and  thicker,  and  more  conceited 
every  minute.  "  And,"  said  he,  "  it  cannot  be  worth  my  while  to 
trouble  myself  with  Avhat  is  happening  underneath  me  !  There  the 
Water  is,  and  there  he  must  remain,  let  him  brag  and  chatter  as  ho 
will ;  he  at  the  bottom,  and  I  at  the  top.  And  here  come  my 
friends  to  do  me  honour,  I  declare ! " 

And  come  they  did  ;  and  in  such  numbers,  that  the  mill-dam 
Ice  had  never  felt  half  so  grand  before. 

It  was  really  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world !  Here,  were 
beautiful  ladies  in  chairs,  pushed  along  from  behind  by  gay  young 
men.  There,  other  young  men  were  skating  or  sliding ;  while,  in 
a  separate  corner,  children  were  sliding  and  shouting,  tumbling 
down,  laughing,  and  getting  up  again,  as  happy  as  any  of  the  others. 

Really  the  Ice,  on  whom  this  pretty  scene  took  place,  must  be 
excused  for  feeling  a  little  vain.  It  seemed  him  as  if  it  was  all  done 
in  compliment  to  himself ;  for,  you  see,  he  had  never  been  at  school 
to  learn  any  better,  and  find  out  how  insignificant  everybody  is  to  his 
neighbour.  And  presently  the  day  closed  in,  and  the  company 
went  away  home.  And  then,  as  night  drew  on,  the  wind  veered 
to  the  south,  and  a  drizzle  of  snow  began  to  fall.  It  was  very  light 
at  first — mere  snow-dust,  in  fact,  and  in  the  darkness  the  Ice  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  happening,  for  feel  it  he  could  not.  But  by 
degrees  the  drizzle  turned  into  flakes,  which  dropped  with  graceful 
delay  through  the  air,  and  said  to  themselves  as  they  did  so,  "  How 
we  shall  be  admired  by  the  world  when  it  awakes  !  It  isn't  every 
day  in  the  year  it's  so  beautifully  drest.  It's  only  now  and  then  it 
has  visitors  from  the  skies.  Do  let  us  cover  it  well  over,  so  that  it 
may  find  itself  white  altogether  for  once  !" 

Which  they  did  ;  and  when  the  morning  came  not  a  bit  of  the  mill- 
dam  Ice  Avas  to  be  seen.  Indeed,  he  might  have  gone  on  all  day,  fan- 
cying it  was  night  (for  every  thing  was  dark  to  him,  as  he  lay  underneath 
in  the  shade  of  the  snow-fixll),  but  that  one  or  two  luckless  urchins, 
who  wanted  to  slide,  came  and  kicked  some  of  it  away  with  their  feet. 

And  then  he  found  out  the  truth.  There  he  was,  covered  up  with 
a  great  Avhite  sheet,  and  couldn't  see  out !  His  beauty,  his  friends, 
his  glories,  where  were  they  now  ?  He  thought  of  yesterday,  and  his 
heart  almost  broke !  Oh !  who  had  dared  to  send  these  miserable 
Snow-flakes  to  disfigure  him  thus?  Never  was  insolence  like  this !  The 
trickling  of  the  water  below  was  a  trifle,  a  mere  nothing  by  cgmp^rison  J 
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The  Snow-flakes  were  amazed.  "  Wo  come  of  ourselves,  nobody 
sent  us,"  murmured  they,  as  they  still  kept  falling  gently  from  the 
sky,  and  dropping  like  eider-down  on  the  ice  ;  "and  we  have  the  right 
to  come  where  we  please.  Who  can  hinder  us,  I  wonder  ?  The  clouds 
are  too  heavy  to  carry  us  all,  so  some  of  us  come  down.  My  sisters 
and  I  were  nearest,  so  here  we  are.  We  don't  understand  your 
rudeness.  You  ought  to  be  flattered  that  we  choose  to  come, — we, 
who  are  used  to  be  carried  about  by  the  breezes,  and  live  in  tlie  clouds !" 

"  If  the  winds  and  the  skies  arc  so  fond  of  you,  let  them  come 
and  take  you  away,"  cried  the  Ice.  "  I  ask  one  only  thing — Begone! 
Begone  with  your  mincing  conceit  and  your  beauty,  you  are  not 
worthy  that  I  should  hold  you  up." 

"  You  braggart !  we  should  like  to  hide  you  and  cover  you  up  for 
ever,"  muttered  the  Snow-flakes.  "  And  we  don't  intend  to  go  for 
your  pleasure  and  whim.  Here  we  are,  and  here  we  shall  stay,  let 
you  squall  and  bawl  as  you  will.  We  at  the  top,  and  you  at  the 
bottom,  and  there  you  may  remain  ! " 

And  such  seemed  likely  to  be  the  case ;  but  by  and  bye,  when 
all  the  clouds  had  passed  over,  and  no  more  snow  was  falling,  and  the 
sun  had  begun  to  shine,  a  party  of  skaters  and  sliders  came  and  stood 
on  the  bank  of  the  dam. 

And  said  they  one  to  another, — first,  "  What  a  pity  ! "  and  then, 
"But  the  snow  is  not  very  thick ; "  and  then,  "It  surely  might  be 
shovelled  away  if  we  had  but  two  or  three  men  with  shovels  and 
brooms."  So  they  sent  for  two  or  three  men  with  shovels  and 
brooms,  and  these  swept  and  shovelled,  and  shovelled  and  swept,  tiU  a 
great  space  of  the  ice  was  left  clear,  and  the  snow  was  laid  in  heaps 
on  the  sides. 

It  was  a  very  hard  case  for  the  Snow  !  Such  a  poor,  soft,  delicate 
thing  to  bo  so  ill-used, — it  was  really  cruel  v.rork  !  Pushed,  and  flung, 
and  dirtied,  and  shovelled  about  till  she  was  ready  to  melt  with  self-pity. 

But  there  is  no  helping  one's  fixte,  so  she  lay  along  the  sides  of  tlie 
mill-dam,  grumbling  and  groaning — the  only  satisfaction  she  could  got. 

Well,  before  the  day  was  over,  the  skaters  had  asked  each 
other,  as  they  passed  and  repassed,  "Was  there  not  a  softness  on 
the  ice  ? — "  Was  not  the  snow  less  crisp  ?"  But  all  Avas  perfectly 
safe,  so  people  did  not  stop  to  talk  then  :  only,  as  they  went  home, 
they  agreed  that  a  thaw  was  coming. 

The  truth  was,  that  one  or  two  springs  in  the  hills  had  got  loose 
from  a  few  hours'  thaw  ;  and  a  strong  stream,  though  not  a  torrent, 
was  pouring  into  the  dam.     And  presently  there  was  a  cry  for  room. 

"  More  room  !  more  room  !  make  much  more  room  !  You  stiff- 
necked  Ice,  do  you  hear  ?" 

And  now  the  contest  began. — "  I  shall  not  give  way  an  inch, 
you  noisy  vagabond  Water  !" 

— "  If  you  don't,  I  shall  wash  you  away." 

— "  You  shall  wash  the  world  away  first.  /  shall  maintain  my 
position." 

— "  We  shall  see  about  that  in  a  minute." 

And  so  they  went  on,  while  the  Snow-heaps  whimpered  at  the 
sides,  "  What  a  coarse-minded  couple  they  are  !  What  it  is  to  be 
low-born  and  vile  !     We  ai'e  quite  unfit  to  be  here  !" 
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Meantime,  the  water  poured  in,  and  kept  swelling  more  and 
more;  till  at  last  there  was  a  heaving  upward — in  spite  of  all  he 
could  do  —  of  the  crystal  floor;  and  by  and  bye  a  sharp  crack  rang 
along  its  sui'face,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

He  could  not  maintain  his  position  after  all  ! 

And  now  came  another  and  another  crack,  all  along  the  sides, 
as  the  lift-up  came ;  and  at  one  corner  in  oozed  the  water  itself.  It 
had  no  chance  of  bragging,  however ;  for  as  fast  as  it  touched  the 
surface  it  froze,  and  was  turned  to  ice. 

So  this  was  all  the  Water  could  do  then,  for  the  thaw  in  the  hills 
had  stopped.  But  the  Ice  never  rallied  again,  because  of  those  hor- 
rible cracks.  He  was  laughed  at  on  every  aide  —  he,  who  had  boasted 
so  much  !  For  the  Water  below  and  the  Snow  above,  who  were  ready 
enough  to  teaze  each  other  at  other  times,  were  willing  to  join  together 
now  in  spiting  a  common  foe.     Such  is  the  way  of  the  world  ! 

And  when  a  real  general  thaw  came  in  the  air,  and  all  over  the 
country,  as  it  soon  did,  and  the  sliders  and  skaters  withdrew  — 
oh,  dear,  those  were  dismal  days  for  the  poor  deserted  Ice  !  — "  My 
friends  forsake  me,"  cried  he,  "and  my  foes  rejoice!  Those  cracks 
have  broken  my  heart !     I  believe  it  is  melting  away." 

And  it  was ;  but  the  Snow-flakes  were  the  first  to  disappear,  and 
then  the  Ice  became  wet  outside.  And  he  said,  "  The  water  has 
squeezed  through,  I  declare  !  This  comes  of  keeping  bad  company ; 
but,  anyhow,  the  Snow-flakes  are  gone,  and  that's  civil  at  least.  They 
did  what  they  were  asked,  and  that's  something." 

Now  the  Water  had  not  squeezed  through,  and  the  Snow-flakes  had 
not  been  civil ;  but  the  cleverest  people  make  mistakes  sometimes. 

And  presently  the  Water  below  found  the  pressure  upon  him  not 
quite  so  great.  There  was  a  little  more  room  to  move  in.  So  said 
he,  "  Dear  me  !  this  is  good.  My  friend  the  Ice  is  giving  way. 
♦  Better  late  than  never,'  we'll  say.     He's  coming  to  reason  at  last." 

But  the  Ice  was  not  coming  to  reason  —  he  was  only  melting 
away.  And  as  he  got  thinner  and  thinner,  he  struggled  less  and  less 
with  the  Water ;  and  said  he,  "  We  shall  all  live  to  be  friends  and 
neighbours  at  last,  I  believe." 

But  they  lived  to  be  far  more  than  that,  for  one  day  they  found 
themselves  brothers  !  For  when  the  ice  got  so  thin  that  the  water 
poured  over  the  sides,  it  broke  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and 
went  rolling  and  tumbling  about,  dissolving  away  every  minute. 
And  the  snow-heaps  which  had  stuck  on  the  sides  fell  in  too,  and  they 
all  rolled  about  together,  ice  and  snow  and  water  in  one.  And  they 
wept,  and  rolled,  and  tumbled,  and  tumbled,  and  rolled,  and  wept ; 
and,  cried  they,  "  What  have  we  been  doing  ?  What  folly  have  we 
been  talking?  Scolding,  and  thwarting,  and  boasting,  when,  my  friends 
" —  my  dear,  dear  friends  —  we  are  all  of  us  brothers  together  ! " 

It  was  a  long  and  happy  embrace :  it  is  going  on  still !  But,  oh  ! 
what  a  pity  they  did  not  find  the  truth  out  sooner  !  Let  those  who 
jirc  bi'others  by  nature  think  of  this,  and  not  wait  for  The  General 
Thaw  —  Death. 
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BY  W.  nOUGHTON,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

THE  English  word  "Coney," 
tliougli  now  not  in  common  use, 
is  another  name  for  the  "rabbit."  The 
Hebrew  noun  (^Shaphmi)  denotes  an 
animal  which  "burrows"  or  "hides" 
itself;  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  rea- 
son why  our  translators  have  sup- 
posed that  the  well-known  little  ani- 
mal, the  rabbit,  was  intended.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  whether  the  rabbit  occurs  in  the  Bible  lands, — 
at  any  rate,  scholars  and  naturalists  are  all  pretty  well  agreed  that 
the  animal  depicted  in  the  subjoined  woodcut  —  the  Syrian  daman, 
or  liyrax  {Ilyrax  Syriacus)  —  is  the  Coney  of  the  Bible. 

The  Jewish  law  allowed  only  those  beasts  which  "  chew  the  cud 
and  divide  the  hoof,"  such  as  cows,  sheep,  deer,  &c.,  to  be  used  for 
food ;  so  that,  as  the  hyrax  did  not  divide  the  hoof,  it  was  considered 
unclean  by  the  Levitical  law.  The  hyrax  is  said  in  the  Bible 
(Lev.  xi.  5)  to  "  chew  the  cud,"  which,  however,  it  does  not  do;  but 
as  God's  word  was  not  meant  to  teach  us  science,  but  religion, 
and  since  it  speaks  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  which  the  people 
of  early  time  maintained — for  had  it  spoken  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  been  understood  by  those  for  whom  the  Word  was  first  de- 
livered— we  must  not  be  surprised  at  this.  The  hyrax,  like  the 
hare  (which  in  Scriptui'o  is  also  said  to  "chew  the  cud")  and  the 
rabbit,  has  the  habit  of  moving  its  lips  and  mouth  as  if  it  really  did 
chew  the  cud.  From  noticing  this  the  poet  Cowper  wrote  of  one  of 
his  pet  hares,  "  that  it  chewed  the  cud  till  evening : "  and  the  tra- 
veller Bruce,  who  kept  a  living  specimen  of  the  hyrax,  made  the 
same  mistake  and  said  that  it  chewed  the  cud. 

The  other  passages  where  the  hyrax  is  mentioned  are  the  fol- 
lowing:  Ps.  civ.  18,  "the  rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the  conies;"  and 
Prov.  XXX.  26,  where  the  conies  are  said  to  be  "exceeding  wise,"  — 
"being  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks." 
This  is  strictly  true  of  the  little  animal  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Dr.  Wilson  says :  "  While  we  were  exploring  the  rocks  I  was  de- 
lighted to  point  attention  to  a  family  or  tv,^o  of  the  Wuhar  (for  so 
the  Arabs  call  the  coney)  engaged  in  their  gambols  in  the  heights 
above  us.  I  was  much  amused  with  the  liveliness  of  their  motions, 
and  the  quickness  of  their  retreat  within  the  clefts  of  the  rock  when 
they  apprehended  danger."  How  beautifully  does  this  account  har- 
monise with  what  the  Psalmist  says  of  these  animals !  Dr.  Wilson 
obtained  a  specimen,  of  which  he  has  given  a  drawing ;  and  the 
woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  a  copy  of  it.  The  hyrax  is  in 
outward  appearance  not  very  unlike  a  rabbit,  but  it  has  no  tail, 
and  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Strange,  however,  as  it  may  seem, 
the  hyrax,  so  far  as  its  internal  structure  is  concerned,  is  not  allied 
to  the  hare  and  rabbit,  but  to  the  huge  rhinoceros.  It  feeds  on  fruit, 
graiij,  roots,  &c.,  and  is  about  sixteen  inches  in  length. 
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Ei)t  Vinam^  of  tljc  Hortr. 

BY  THE  VENERAULP:  TIIF.  ARCriDEACON  OF  "WESmOPLELAXD. ' 

IsA.  V.  5,  6. — "  AjuI  noiv  go  to;  I  toill  tell  you  tohat  I  icill  do^  to 
my  vineyard.  I  xvAll  take  away  the  hedye  thereof,  and  it  shall 
be  eaten  up;  and  hrcalt  down  the  wall  thereof,  a?id  it  shall  be 
trodden  doion :  and  I  ivill  lay  it  ivaste :  it  shall  not  be  2)rii?icd 
nor  digged;  but  there  shall  come  up  briers  and  thorns:  I  loill 
also  command  the  clouds  that  they  rui^i  no  rain  ^lpon  it." 


^^^^HAT  is  meant  by  this  vineyard  is  explained  by  tlio 
TiffV/^"  I*i'opIict  himself  in  the  following  vci'se,  which  declares 
that  it  is  the  people  of  Israel,  on  v/hom  God  had  be- 
stowed such  pains.  First  of  all,  He  chose  him  for  His 
peculiar  people,  as  a  man  might  choose  a  piece  of  ground 
cut  of  the  common  waste  for  his  vineyard.  In  the  next  place,  Pie 
bestowed  all  possible  pains  upon  his  spiritual  education,  as  a  man 
Avould  bestow  all  pains  upon  the  cultivation  of  his  vineyard.  No 
one  could  mention  any  one  thing  Avhich  He  had  not  done  for  him. 
]jiit  Israel,  like  a  barren  vineyard,  did  not  repay  the  expense  and 
labour  spent  upon  him :  but  as  a  barren  vineyard  might  bring 
forth  wild  grapes,  Avhich  arc  too  harsh  and  sour  for  use,  so  instead 
of  the  good  and  holiness  which  the  Lord  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  him,  Israel  yielded  the  fruits  of  evil  and  wickedness.  These 
were,  as  we  see  from  that  which  follows,  covetousness,  drunkenness, 
riotous  and  luxurious  living,  unbelief,  wilful  blindness  of  heart, 
unrighteous  perversion  of  justice  and  truth,  and  rebellion  against 
the  Most  High.  Therefore  He  threatens  him  Avitli  destruction ; 
as  a  man  would  unfence  and  destroy  a  vineyard  which  brought  him 
nothing  but  noxious  weeds.  The  text  contains  the  sentence  which 
He  thus  pronounces  upon  it.  The  sentence  deeply  concerns  all 
bodies  of  m.en  that  have  received  from  God  the  light  of  His  truth 
— both  churches  and  nations  —  both  which  Israel  was  in  one  :  and 
therefore  it  also  concerns  all  members  of  such  bodies,  because  the 
bodies  depend,  of  course,  on  their  members  for  good  and  for  bad  ; 
and  therefore  every  member  has  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  the 
body.  Thus  we  may  bring  the  lesson  homo  to  our  own  selves;  which 
I  propose  doing,  after  having  set  before  you  some  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  has  made  good  His  threats,  and  executed  His 
sentence,  in  past  days  and  in  the  old  times  before  us. 

What  became  of  Israel  ?  That  Avhich  is  threatened  in  the  text 
came  upon  him,  because  he  would  not  repent ;  and  as  a  stone  of  his 
Temple  is  not  at  this  day  left  one  upon  another,  neither  is  there  a 
member  of  his  Church  in  existence  in  this  world.  Jews  there  are  ; 
but  they  have  neither  Temple  nor  Church. 

Again  :  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  Church  of  Antioch,  the 
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mother  of  the  Gentile  Churches,  which,  under  the  special  bidding 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sent  forth  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  mission, 
and  where  the  brethren  were  first  named  Christians  ?  where  for  that 
of  Ephesus,  over  which  St,  Paul  himself  looked  with  watchful  care 
for  three  years  ;  and  St.  John  afterwards  to  the  end  of  his  life  ?  where 
for  the  Churches  of  Tyre,  of  Cassarea,  of  Colosse,  of  Galatia,  and  of  a 
number  more  ;  the  mere  list  of  which  would  fill  pages  ?  The  threat 
of  the  text  has  been  fulfilled  in  them  all.  They  were  as  vineyards 
which  brought  forth  wild  grapes  in  return  for  all  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  them.  And,  therefore,  they  are  not :  the  Lord  has  taken  away 
their  hedge,  and  broken  down  their  wall,  and  they  are  become  one 
with  the  waste  of  heathenism  around  them. 

And  then,  as  to  members  of  Churches,  what  became  of  one  of  the 
first  twelve  in  the  Church  of  God  under  Christ  —  Judas  ?  What 
became  of  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  Demas  ?  What  became  of  the 
Samaritan  convert,  Simon  ?  They  brought  forth,  out  of  the  rich 
cultivation  which  they  had  received,  the  wild  grapes  of  an  uncon- 
verted heart,  and  their  place  was  found  no  more  in  the  Church  of 
God. 

Such  are  a  few  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  threat  of  the 
text  has  been  fulfilled.  They  are  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  it  will 
be  fulfilled  still,  and  to  warn  all  to  take  heed  to  themselves  that  they 
stand  in  the  faith  and  fall  not :  that  they  bring  forth  fruit  in  due 
season  to  answer  the  pains  which  the  Lord  has  taken  Avith  them. 
And  not  only  this  prophet  of  the  Lord,  in  this  text,  but  the  Lord 
Himself  in  His  parable  of  the  vineyard,  tells  all  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and  what  He  will  do  with  such  as  do  not  answer  to  His  expect- 
ations. Let  us,  then,  first  of  all,  consider  the  condition  of  all  that 
call  themselves  Christians  under  this  figure  of  the  vineyard.  And 
next,  let  us  consider  tlie  fruit  which  we  are  expected  to  render. 
And,  lastly,  as  concei*ning  ourselves,  and  as  concerning  others,  let 
us  weigh  the  danger  of  not  being  ready  with  it  in  the  day  and  hour 
when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  demand  it  from  us. 

(1.)  Surely  no  pains  have  been  spared  on  the  part  of  the  Lord. 
What  could  He  have  done  for  us  which  He  has  not  done  already  ? 
What  cultivation  of  our  souls  and  spirits,  hearts  and  minds,  has  He 
neglected  ?  lias  He  not  revealed  to  us  all  the  word  of  His  Gospel, 
in  which  is  the  warning,  "  to  come  out  of  the  waste  of  the  sinful 
state  of  this  world,"  the  call  "  to  follow  Christ  for  a  Saviour  from 
sin,"  the  threats  of  "  everlasting  fire  upon  all  that  neglect  and  refuse 
this  warning,"  the  promises  of  "  everlasting  glory  to  all  that  accept 
the  call,  and  believe  in  Christ,  and,  forsaking  sin  with  true  repent- 
ance, conform  themselves  to  His  image,  being  strengthened  with 
might,  and  enabled  so  to  do  through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  given  abundantly  to  all  that  ask  for  it  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  in  His  service  use  it  ?"  Who  amongst  us  knows  not  well 
that  he  is  in  possession  of  every  means  of  being  saved  if  he  will ;  of 
every  means  of  daily  spiritual  improvement,  if  he  will  use  them  ? 
Who  does  not  feel  and  experience  the  goodness  of  God  towards  him 
in  things  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to  come,  in  the  moment  that 
he  turns  to  serious  consideration  on  the  things  which  belong  to  his 
everlasting  peace  ?     He  finds  the  Godhead  at  work  upon  him  with 
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all  care  and  diligence,  that  lie  may  be  fruitful  of  all  holy  tliouglits  and 
good  works ;  lie  sees  the  Father  drawing  him  nigh  unto  Christ, 
Christ  washing  him  from  sin  in  His  most  precious  blood,  the  Holy 
Ghost  renewing  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  purifying  his  heart,  enlight- 
ening his  understanding,  and  awakening  his  conscience.  And  still, 
the  more  that  he  finds  God  has  done  for  him,  so  much  the  more  he 
feels  that  He  has  done  much  more  still  than  he  can  be  aware  of,  and 
day  after  day  some  mercy  is  felt  and  discovered  which  he  thought 
not  of  or  knew  not  of  before ;  and  he  receives  notice  and  means  of 
some  preparation  for  heavenly  glory  of  which  he  had  hitherto  Kved 
in  ignorance.  He  finds,  indeed,  that  God  has  freed  him  from  sin,  the 
world,  and  the  devil;  that  He  has  gathered  the  stones  of  a  hard, 
unbelieving  heart  out  of  him;  that  He  has  planted  him  with  the 
choicest  fruit  of  His  Holy  Spirit ;  that  He  has  built  in  him  the  tower 
of  a  spirit  of  Avatchfulness  from  which  he  mar  see  the  robber  —  the 
devil  —  coming,  and  be  ready  for  him  ;  that  He  has  digged  in  him  a 
vine-press  to  yield  him  drink  of  heavenly  joy  and  gladness.  All  this 
hath  God  done  for  every  one  of  us  that  will  be  saved.  And  now, 
what  could  He  have  done  more  ?  Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the 
Christian,  according  as  he  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  vine- 
yard ;  such  is  the  cultivation  for  which  he  has  to  answer,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  accordingly. 

(2.)  And  who  can  mistake  what  that  fruit  can  be?  "Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?"  as  our  Lord  says. 
(Matt.  vii.  16.)  The  fruit  is  the  fruit  of  the  Vine,  Avliich  is  Christ, 
whom  God  hath  "made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sancti- 
fication,  and  redemption."  (1  Cor.  i.  30.)  The  fruit  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  to  be  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  He  that  shows 
these  in  his  life,  is  bringing  forth  the  fruit  for  which  God  is  looking. 
And  God  is  looking  continually,  as  a  careful  gardener  will  look,  at 
His  fruit-trees,  to  see  how  they  are  bearing.  He  is  most  anxious 
after  good  fruit ;  and  when  He  has  taken  such  unspeakable  pains, 
He  has  surely  a  right  to  be  high  in  His  expectations.  TTe  do  the 
same  towards  one  another.  TThen  a  father  has  given  a  son,  .at  great 
expense,  a  good  education,  does  he  not  look  for  his  making  his  way 
with  profit  and  credit  ?  And  is  God,  the  Father  Almighty  of  all, 
the  only  father  who  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  so  just  and  reasonable  an 
expectation?  Is  He  to  be  put  off  with  the  most  reckless  waste  of 
all  His  means,  with  the  most  painful  disappointment  of  all  His  hopes, 
and  not  to  complain  of  such  unthankful  return  for  all  His  care  and 
expense  ?  Is  He  not  to  punish  those  who,  like  the  barren  sea-sand, 
receive  His  sunshine  and  His  showers,  and  yet  being  forth  no  fruit  ? 

(3.)  On  the  contrary,  the  text  aflfirms  how  full  of  danger  this 
state  of  unfruitfulness  is.  It  declares  that  God  will  undo  all  that  He 
has  done  for  them.  As,  in  the  case  of  the  unfruitful  vineyard, 
He  took  away  the  hedge  with  which  He  had  fenced  it  out  against 
the  trespass  of  the  beast  of  the  field,  and  therefore  it  was  eaten  up  ; 
so  will  He  take  away  from  the  unfaithful  professor  of  the  faith  of 
His  dear  Son,  the  unfruitful  member  of  His  Church,  all  the  means 
of  defence  against  the  devil,  and  of  deliverance  from  temptation 
•which  had  been  put  into  his  power,  and  will  leave  him  with  his 
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heart  to  be  laid  waste  and  eaten  np  by  all  tlie  wild  passions  and 
wicked  affections  which  are  abroad  in  this  sinful  world.  And  as 
He  broke  down  the  wall  which  separated  the  vineyard  from  the 
common  waste,  and  kept  off  the  foot  of  the  public,  which  otherwise 
would  have  trodden  it  down,  and  so  laid  it  waste ;  so  He  breaks 
down,  in  his  case,  the  wall  of  His  Church,  which  keeps  off  (he 
trampling  foot  of  the  profane  world,  and  lays  him  open  to  all  its 
assaults,  to  all  its  temptations,  to  be  wasted  and  destroyed  by  them. 
As  He  would  no  more  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  digging 
and  pruning  the  unfruitful  vineyard,  so  He  will  give  up  all  further 
concern  in  him.  He  will  withdraw  His  neglected  and  abused  means 
of  grace  ;  and  as  the  vineyard  was  left  to  the  briers  and  thorns,  so 
is  he  left  to  all  the  wildness  of  the  sins  of  tlie  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil,  and  the  judgments  upon  them.  And  as  He  commanded  the 
clouds  that  they  should  rain  no  rain  upon  the  unfruitful  vineyarJ,  so 
Pie  allows  not  His  Holy  Spirit  to  rain  with  His  refreshing  streams 
of  living  water  upon  his  heart ;  but  gives  it  up  to  be  bound  and 
hardened  by  the  heats  of  itngodly  passions  and  worldly  affections. 
What  a  terrible  hour,  indeed,  is  that  for  the  sinner  when  God 
has  thus  given  him  up  and  forsaken  him !  But  while  there  is  life 
there  is  hope  !  Let,  therefore,  the  sinner  return  from  his  ways,  and 
seek  the  Lord  while  yet  He  may  be  found.  Then  His  anger 
will  be  turned  away,  and  His  hand  will  be  stretched  out  no  longer 
to  strike,  but  to  htal ;  no  longer  to  put  away,  but  to  receive  with 
Avelcome.  Then  He  will  restore  him  as  at  first,  and  Avill  watch  over 
him  with  unsleeping  care,  and  bring  him  up  for  a  fruitful  tree  of 
His  2;lorious  and  everlasting  vineyard. 


^ije  lla^t  llagc  cf  an  Elljum. 


BY  MRS.  ALFRED  GATTY. 

Whatsoever  thou  takest  in  hand,  remember  the  end,  and  thou  shaft  never  do 
amiss." — Ecclus,  vii.  36. 


^1 EEP  the  last  page  for  ever  in  thy  sight, 
In  the  gay  morning  think  upon  the  night ; 
In  all  thy  Avays  consider  where  they  tend. 
In  every  scheme  ask  Avhat  will  be  its  end ; 
Li  fairest  flowers,  remember  they  must  fade, 

In  brightest  skies,  that  clouds  may  overshade ; 

In  thoughts  indulged,  think  well  on  after-thought, 

And  count  the  cost  before  the  goods  are  bought; 

In  grasping  joy,  forget  not  it  must  pall; 

In  using  life,  life's  after-life  recall ; 

Nor  trust  to  death  for  ending  toil  and  pain, 

For  though  thou  diest,  thou  must  rise  again. 
3.— 16. 
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Parish  Magazine.  —  Yearly  SubscHptions,  Is.  tjc/.  or  2s.  Single  Copies 
may  he  had  at  the  St.  John's  Schools,  the  Church  Institute,  of  Mr.  Johk 
Graham,  Bridge  Terrace,  Mr.  L.  Hall,  Albeit  Street;  and  at  the 
Christian  Knowledge  and  National  Societies'  Depot,  Black wellgate. 


ADDITIONAL  CURATES'  SOCIETY. 

^^#,T  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  a  Society  like  this,  which  is  unostenta- 
^i\  ^  tionsly,  hnt  efFectnally  doing  great  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  will 
^;S^1^  not  be  crippled  in  its  future  operations  from  insufficiency  of  funds. 
Many  of  our  societies,  according  to  statements  made  by  their  respective  secre- 
taries, have  failed  this  year  to  reach  their  average  income  ;  and  though 
Churchmen  cannot  but  regret  the  diminution,  in  any  quarter,  of  funds  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  ground  now  occupied  ;  yet,  a  society,  through  whose 
instrumentality  so  many  additional  labourers  are  working  in  Christ's  vineyard, 
has  an  especial  claim  upon  the  liberality  of  our  brethren.  The  Additional 
Curates'  Committee  have  just  opened  a  special  appeal,  stating  their  inability 
to  maintain  the  existing  420  grants,  at  tlie  outlay  of  £24,630,  unless  some 
great  effurts  are  made  to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  Surely,  this  appeal, 
with  great  spiritual  destitution  growing  and  increasing  as  it  manifestly  is, 
ought  not  to  be  made  in  vain.  The  locil  secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  H,  G. 
Stephens,  will  be  thankful  to  receive  any  donations,  however  small. 


CHURCH  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  UNION. 

,^'>HE  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Church  Sundaj^-school  Teachers  was  held 
,in'^  in  St.  Cuthbert's  school-room,  on  Friday  evening,  Marcii  22nd.  There 
2«^?  was  a  numerous  attendance.  After  they  had  partaken  of  an  excellent 
tea,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pearson,  chairman,  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  then  in  an  appropriate  speech  pointed  out  the  great 
importance  of  a  religious  education,  and  impressed  upon  the  eachers  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  the  best  means  of  conveying  instruction  to  the  minds  of  the 
young.  Mr  Wilkinson,  of  the  St.  John's  Schools,  was  then  introduced,  who 
gave  a  practical  illustration  of  his  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  knowledge 
should  be  imparted,  by  giving  a  Scripture  lesson  to  a  class  of  boys  from  his 
own  school.  The  simplicity  of  his  method,  his  remarks,  and  illustrations, 
could  not  fail  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  his  class  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
incidents  mentioned  in  the  lesson.  After  some  intereseing  lemarks  from  the 
Rev.  E.  G.  CharleswDrthand  .Mr  Kirby  on  the  importance  i.>i preparing  lessons 
before  the  teacher  attempts  to  impart  tliem  to  the  children,  the  Blessing  was 
pronounced  by  the  chairman,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


ST.     JOHN,     DARLINGTON. 

If^^HE  Annual  Vestry  Meeting  was  held  on  Easter  Tuesday  evening,  at 
7  o'clock;  and  the  attendance  was  rather  better  than  in  former  years. 
«ife';^  The  Incuml)ent,  after  reading  a  part  of  the  14th  ch.  to  the  Romans, 
briefly  stated  tliat  they  were  assembled  for  tiie  purpose  of  appointing  Church- 
wardens and  of  examining  the  parish  accounts  for  the  past  year,  remarking 
for  the  infoi-matioa  of  those  present   who  were  strangers  to  the  practice,  that 
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the  Churchwardens  of  St.  John  were  always  called  upon,  this  day,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  stewardship,  before  their  re-election  or  the  election  of  other 
qualified  gentlemen  was  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  R.  Thompson,  as  Senior  Churchwarden,  read  the  statement  of  accounts 
for  the  past  year,  from  wliich  it  appeared  that  notwitlistanding  tliey  had  taken 
office  with  a  deficit  of  £10,  and  some  extiaoidinary  outlays  had  caused  their 
disbursements  to  be  higher  than  usual,  yet  the  balance  against  the  parish  now 
amounted  to  only  eight  shillings.  There  were  a  tew  arrears  still  to  be  col- 
lected, which  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  deficiency  and  any  trifling  bills 
not  yet  delivered.  The  total  disbursements  during  the  year  had  amounted  to  £6'? 
148  5d,  which  had  been  met  by  £43  4s  6d  rate,  and  £19  Is  lOd  from  coUectiona 
in  church  and  otlier  sources. 

The  vouchers  for  the  several  items  of  the  total  expenditui'e  were  produced  ; 
and  after  the  accounls  liad  been  passed  by  the  meeting,  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  the  Churchwardens  for  their  services  during  tlie  past 
year. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  vestrj'  that  £11  8s  had  been  the  amount 
of  tbeir  sliare  from  the  Cliarities,  wliicli  had  been  paid  into  the  Bank,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Wardens  and  himselt,  by  tlie  Churchwardens  of  St.  Cuthbert.  In 
answer  to  an  enquiry  as  to  wiiat  tiie  Committee  had  done  for  the  last  two 
years  in  reference  to  the  Buck's  Close  and  other  Charities,  the  Chairman 
replied  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  nothing  had  been  done  nor  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee  summoned.  A  strong  opinion  was  expressed  by  nearly  every 
member  of  the  vestry  present  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  Charities,  which  could  be  done,  if  it  were  earnestly  taken  in 
hand. 

The  re-election  of  Mr  Child,  proposed  by  Mr  Klgie,  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  Wooler  and  cordially  supported  by  all,  on  the  ground  that  wlien  they  had 
a  good  servant  they  could  not  do  better  than  keep  him. 

The  amounts  of  the  Chape)  of  Ease  were  not  submitted,  owing  to  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  the  Treasurer. 


THE  LENTEN  SERVICES 

^(^jONTINUED  to  be  well  attended  to  their  termination  on  Good  Friday 
'  ^l?  evening.  Such  services  as  these,  independently  of  the  spiritual  bene- 
lU^^i  fit  derived  by  their  frequenters,  are  useful  as  affisrding  one  criterion 
of  the  faithful  in  a  parish.  Without  pressure  and  the  appliances  of  excitement 
to  attract  a  congregation,  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  so  many  of  our  people 
availing  themselves  of  these  means  of  grace.  The  voluntary  attendance  of  the 
children  was  a  most  encouraging  feature.  On  Wednesday  evening,  March 
6th,  the  Hev.  R.  J.  Simpson  preached  from  Jolin  xvi.,  33v., — "In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulations,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over-come  the  world." 
The  Christian  Ciiurch  regarded  as  an  actually  existing  institution,  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  its  origin  and 
successful  progress  is  found  a  marvellous  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  thus 
giving  a  most  powerful  aid  to  faith.  The  preacher  traced  its  course  through- 
out a  series  of  discouragements,  and  bloody  persecutions,  hoping  against  hope, 
overcoming  by  suffering,  and  joyful  in  tribulation.  Unaided  by  philosophy 
— unsupported  by  the  sword — yet  it  prevailed.  He  then  went  on  to  apply  the 
principle  conveyed  in  our  Lord's  words  to  individual  cases — bidding  men  look 
to  Jesus  as  the  Finisher,  no  less  than  the  author  of  our  faith,  and  to  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  self  for  His  sake,  in  the  thought  that  he  has  conquered  for  us, 
we  have  enough  to  cheer  the  faintest  heart !  Why  then  parby  with  tempta- 
tions if  this  thought  possessed  us  ?  Wiiat  treason  to  cultivate  a  friendship 
where  He  has  proclaimed  an  enmity  ?  The  individual  Christian  no 
less  than  the  Christian  Cl.urch  is  peace  within,  but  war  without  —  calm 
amidst  the  storms  of  a  troublesome  world  until  the  temptation  being 
over  and  the  struggle  past,  angels  ministering  to  the  visitor  shall  prepare  the 
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tiiumph  of  tlie  redeemed  "  The  tribulation  endured  and  past,  and  the  world 
overcome."  The  text  taken  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Dudding,  on  Saturday,  March 
13tli,  was  jMatt.  xi.  22,  and  in  reference  to  wliicli  he  pointed  out.  that  this  life 
short  and  transient  as  it  is  was  tlie  one  ordained  by  God  as  the  scene  of  our 
probation  and  preparation  for  eternity.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  by  too  many 
the  time  was  insured  and  the  great  work  of  tlieir  salvation  totally  neglected. 
In  the  forbearence  and  patience  thus  displayed  by  not  calling  them  away,  and 
thus  giving  opportunities  for  repentance,  God  has  been  most  merciful.  The 
teacher  urged  tlie  duty  and  safety  of  immediate  repentaaca  and  expatiated  at 
length  upon  tlie  dangers  of  delay  and  the  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re- 
pentance tie  longer  it  was  delayed.  N-iitlier  the  young  should  neglect  the 
"  one  thing  needful"  on  account  of  their  youth — nor  the  toiling  Artizan. 
on  the  plea  of  his  daily  occupations.  Neither  were  secure  against,  it  may  be, 
an  immediate  summons  to  their  judge.  The  preacher  concluded  with  an 
exhortation  to  a  right  use  of  the  means  vouchsafed  by  God  to  gain  admission 
into  his  Heavenly  kingdom. 

The  Rev.  W."  Eade  on  the  evening  of  March  20th  took  for  his  text  Matt. 
ix.  13,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  treating  upon  the  doctrine  of  repentance 
— its  necessity,  the  benefits  and  promises  attaciied  to  it,  and  its  place  in  the 
economy  of  human  redemption.  Several  appropriate  illustrations  in  support 
of  the  views  advanced  and  derived  from  Scripture  were  given,  and  the  sermon 
was  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  those  who  were  present  to  profit  by  the  solemn 
season  which  they  were  then  celebrating. 

On  Monday,  March  2oth,  being  Passion  week,  the  sermon  was  preaclied  by 
the  Rev.  J.  G.' Pearson,  who  took  for  his  text  Matt.  xxvi.  12,  "  She  did  it  for 
my  burial."  On  Tuesday  evening,  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Ciiailesworth  adopted  as  the 
subject  for  the  meditation  of  his  hearers  '  The  resurrection  and  ascensicn  of 
our  Lord  ;  and  their  consequences  to  mankind,"  enlarging  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  was  all-satisfying  to  the  soul  of  man  in  its  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.  There  were  some  lemnants  of  parental  likeness  in  the  soul,  but 
so  scant  as  to  make  an  external  Divine  revelation  necessaiy  since  the  fall.  In 
the  communications  made  by  God  to  man,  his  spiritual  needs  have  been  merci- 
fully administered  to,  and  especially  by  the  knowledge  of  immortal  life  having 
been  brought  to  light  by  Him,  who  is  the  resuri-ection  and  the  life. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  tiie  Rev.  W.  H.  Elliot  preached  from  Job  xxv.  4. 
"  How  then  can  nian  be  justified  with  God  V  The  preacher  observed  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  justification  of  man  had  been  misunderstood  by  many — some 
insisting  too  strongly  on  simple /(Z2Y^,  some  on  works,  and  some  on  sacranients, 
as  them€a7isoi  our  justification  before  God.  He  showed  that  faith,  and  works, 
and  the  sacraments  had  each  their  proper  office  in  the  economy  of  redemption. 
When  therefore  we  speak  of  justification  by  faith  only,  it  is  not  meant 
that  justifying  faith  either  is  or  can  be  without  its  fruits,  but  tliat  it  is 
ever  pregnant  and  adorned  with  love,  and  hope,  and  holiness.  Eut  then 
this  faith  is  not  the  cause  of  our  justification.  For  "  we  are  accounted  righteous 
before  God  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith, 
and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deserving?."  The  answer  to  the  question  in 
the  text  then  may  be  thus  briefly  given. — The  meritorious  cause  of  our  justifi- 
cation is  Chiisl's  tonement ;  the  instrument  by  which  we  are  brought  into  a 
state  of  justific  tion  is  baptism  ;  the  means  whereby  that  state  is  maintained 
is  faith,  and  the  criterion  by  which  our  final  state  will  be  determined,  shall 
be  works.  The  preacher,  in  an  impressive  application  of  the  subject,  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  with  which  they  had  been  called — 
to  cultivate  faith  and  charity,  and  every  Chiistian  grace,  and  to  seek  after  that 
"  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith,  in  preaching  from  Isaiah  63ch.,  5v.,  "By  whose ^ 
stripes  we  are  healed,"  remarked  that  the  diseases  of  the  soul  were  far  more 
baneful  than  those  of  the  body,  and  that  the  Prophet's  description  of  Israel 
was  but  a  figurative  description  of  the  moral  condition  of  man  :  "  The  whole 
head  is  sick  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint,  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  to  the 
he^d  there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but  wounds  and  bruises  and  putrifjing  sores, 
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they  have  not  been  closed  neither  bound  up,  nor  mollified  with  ointment." 
While  the  body,  he  said,  turns  to  decay,  loses  sens Uion  and  action,  the  soul 
ever  retains  the  faculty  of  thought  or  feeling  ;  and  if  the  sickness  of  the  soul 
be  not  remedied,  it  falls  under  the  second  death,  "the  tortures  of  the  lake  of 
fire."  When  tliey  attained  to  this  truth,  their  duty  was  plain  and  obvious. 
They  should  not.  rest  till  they  had  f'llly  comprehsnded  the  answer  to  the  Prophet's 
question.  "  Is  there  no  balm  in  G  dead  ;  is  there  no  physician  there  ?  Why  then 
is  not  the  health  of  my  people  recovered  1"  The  text  answered  the  question. 
It  not  only  implied  the  universal  sickness  of  mankind,  but  it  gives  an  insight 
into  the  means  whereby  the  sickly  soul  may  be  saved.  "  By  his  stripes  we  are 
healed."  The  blood  of  the  divine  victim  is  efficacious  in  itse'f,  but  the  balm 
must  be  applied  ere  the  healthy  process  can  really  begin.  Tiie  lame  and  the 
halt  were  gathered  round  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  but  they  only  who  stepped  in 
regained  their  strength  ;  they  only  who  looked  up  to  the  brazen  serpent  were 
healed  ;  and  thsy  only  who  look  up  to  Christ  on  the  cross  in  sincere  faith  can 
receive  everlasting  life. 

The  concluding  sermons  wei'e  preached  on  Good  Friday,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  Rev.  E.  Castley,  John  xix,  30,  "  It  is  finished,"  and  that  in  the 
evening  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stephens,  from  Romans  v.,  8.  "  On  the  purposes  of 
Christ's  death  and  its  lessons" 


The  School. — At  a  meeting  of  the  uia.iagers  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  2nd, 
Mrs.  Harrison  was  unanimously  appointed  sewing  mistress,  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Simonson  who  had  resigned. 

The  Choie. — The  orijanisb  will  be  glad  to  see  any  parishioner,  who  is  an  attendant 
at  tlie  Church,  on  the  Wednesday  evenings  of  the  practice.  Facilities  will  thus  be 
given  for  the  older  members  of  the  congregation  to  learn  the  hymn  tunes  and  chants, 
and  to  join  in  tlie  choral  parts  of  the  service. 

HYMNS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL. 


Apr.  7.  IstSund.  aft.  Easter. 


A.pr.  14. 2nd  Suud.  aft.  Easter , 


Apr.  21.3rdSund.aft.Easter, 


Apr.28.4thSund.aft.  Easter. 


Chants. 


Morning-. 
Hymn  81.  Angels'. 
8.  Bedford. 


Psalm  23.  pt.  l.Martyrdom 
Hymn  136.  Rockingham. 

Psalm  122.  St.  Ann's. 
Hymn  Si.  Old  Hundred. 


Psalm  100.  Old  Hundred. 
Hymn    50.  London. 


Venite — Higgins. 
Jubilate — Bacon. 


Evening-. 
Hymn    81.  Angels'. 

„      120.  Melcombe. 

„      li3  Talles  Canon. 
Hymn  81.  At)gels'. 

„     147.  Fincham. 

„     151.  St.  Augustine. 


Hymn    81.  Angels'. 
„       11.     Keble. 
„     142.  St.  Mary's. 


Hymn  81.  Anvils'. 
„  1 14.  Prague. 
,,      136.   Rockingham. 


Cantate — Aldrich. 

Deus  Misereatur — Hayes. 


THE    MONTHLY    CALENDAR. 


April 


1  Sunday  after  Easier. 
14|2  Sunday  AFTEE  Eastee. 

3  Sunday  after  Eastee. 

4  Sunday  after  Easter. 


21 


28 


Morn. 


Even.     Num.  22— 


Morn. 


Morn. 
Morn. 


Even.     Num. 


Deut. 


5- 

Deut.  7— 


Num.  16 — Acts  4. 

Heb.  9. 
Num.  23,   24— Acts  11 
25 — James  3. 
Deut.  4— Acts   18.      Even, 

1  Peter  5. 
Deut.  6— Acts  25.      Even 
1  John  4. 

Baptisms  and  Churchings  at  the  Church  on   Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings 
ot  half-past  ten  ;  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  three  o'clock. 

f|^°  Chapel  of  Ease,  Albert  Hill,  is  opened  for  Divine  Service  every  Sunday 
evening  at  six  o'clock.  Baptisms  and  Churchings  on  those  evenings,  and  also  on 
Tuesday  afternoons  at  three  o'clock. 
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The  Spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 


Cf)e  Spire  of  (t\ixt\^t^xzx  OTatijetiral, 

WHICH  FELL  ON  FEBRUARY  21,  1861. 

HIEF  among  the  glories  of  England  stand  her  Cathedral 
Churches,  the  work  of  God-loving  men  in  days  when  love 
to  God  was  stronger,  and  when  men  were  less  chary  of 
giving  time  and  money  for  His  service  than  they  have 
been  of  late. 
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Ill  those  days  these  cathedrals,  beside  which  our  own  efforts  at 
church-building  are  aa  dwarfs  beside  giants,  were  founded  and  adorned 
with  goodly  stones  and  gifts.     Of  them  a  poet  has  written : — 

"  The  old  grey  minsters,  how  they  rear  their  heads 

\  Amid  the  green  vales  of  our  native  land, 
.    Telling  of  bygone  years  and  things  that  were  : 

Those  glorious  piles,  that  seem  to  mock  at  Time, 

To  God's  most  holy  service  dedicate : 

Enriched  with  sculptures  rare  and  effigies, 

That  with  clasped  hands  seem  ever  mutely  praying : 

And  with  their  solemn  bells  that  send  afar 

The  tidings  of  great  joy,  and  bid  us  leave 

The  turmoil  and  the  strife  of  busy  life, 

And  worship,  as  we  shoidd,  the  living  God ! " 

But  we  can  no  more  say  of  the  "  glorious  pile"  of  Chichester  that 
it  "  seems  to  mock  at  Time,"  for  its  magnificent  central  tower  and 
spire,  which  are  depicted  above,*  now  lie,  a  mass  of  6000  tons  of  ruin, 
in  the  centre  of  the  church. 

When  a  man  dies  we  I'ecall  his  age  and  his  life- story,  and  now 
that  Chichester  spire  is  no  more  v,^e  turn  to  the  records  of  its  erection 
and  of  the  changes  it  has  undergone.  And  those  records  carry  us  back 
far  across  the  centuries.  It  was  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror that  his  relation,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  gave  to  Stigand,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Chichester,  certain  lands  on  which  to  build  a  cathe- 
dral. This  Bishop,  however,  was  too  poor  to  do  the  work,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  that  Randulphus,  who  was  then  Bishop, 
erected  a  cathedral  at  Chichester,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  A  great  fire  occurred  in  a.d.  1114,  v/hich  partly  destroyed 
it;  and,  strangely  enough,  another  fire  occurred  in  a.d.  1186,  which 
did  much  damage ;  but  it  was  again  restored  in  a.d.  1199  by  Bishop 
Seffrid,  and  completed  a.d.  1214.  The  exact  time  when  each  part  was 
added  is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  tower-arches 
were  over  700  years  old,  the  tower  itself  650  years  old,  and  the  spire 
450  years  old. 

The  Cathedral  of  Chichester  suffered  much  from  the  fanatical 
army  of  Cromwell  during  the  Civil  War.  In  a.d.  1643  Sir  William 
Waller  besieged  the  city,  and  we  are  told  that  the  soldiers  "  brake 
down  the  organ  in  the  cathedral  and  smashed  the  pipes  with  their 
poleaxes,"  crying  in  scoff,  "  Harke,  how  the  organs  goe ! "  And  after 
the  thanksgiving  sermon  also  in  the  cathedral,  they  "ran  up  and 
down  with  their  swords  drawn,  defacing  the  monuments  of  the  dead, 
and  hacking  the  seats  and  stalls."  The  northern  tower  was  so  much 
injured  during  the  siege  that  it  fell  a  few  years  after. 

In  A.D.  1721  the  spii*e  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  several 
large  stones  were  hurled  from  it  with  great  force.  It  is  supposed  that 
it  was  after  the  alarm  caused  by  this  event  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  must  then  have  been  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  rebuilt  the  upper  part  of  the  spire,  and  had  placed  in  it  a  mas- 

*  We  are  indebted  for  the  woodcut  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Murray.  It  is  a 
specimen  of  the  114  admirable  engravings  which  illustrate  his  recently  published 
Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England:  Southern  division,  2  vols.  London, 
1861. 
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sive  pendulum,  which  was  fastened  to  the  finial,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  force  of  the  wind. 

This  beautiful  spire  rose  271  feet  from  the  ground,  and  has 
been  for  many  generations  a  conspicuous  land-mark  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex.  But,  though  fair  to  the  eye,  the  spire  has  long  been  in  a 
weak  and  dangerous  state,  from  the  crumbling  away  of  the  core  of 
the  lower  piers  on  whicb  it  stood,  and  which  were  not  originally 
built  to  sustain  so  great  a  weight.  For  the  last  eighteen  months 
workmen  have  been  engaged,  under  the  direction  of  able  architects 
and  engineers,  in  strengthening  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  tower. 

On  the  14th  of  February  more  serious  cracks  and  fissures  were 
discovered  in  the  masonry;  and  on  the  19th  the  architect  made 
another  examination,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  the  piers  were  so 
rotten  that  they  must  be  entirely  rebuilt — the  tower  and  spire  being 
supported  on  wooden  buttresses  till  the  rebuilding  was  effected  — 
and  a  force  of  sixty  masons  and  bricklayers  was  immediately  set 
to  work. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  20th,  a  terrific  gale  set  in, 
making  the  spire  rock  to  and  fro,  grinding  the  stone-work  to  pieces 
in  some  places,  so  that,  wherever  there  was  a  crack,  constant  streams 
of  dust  issued  from  the  walls.  Still,  amid  it  all,  the  workmen  toiled 
on  bravely,  and  did  not  leave  the  building  till  half-past  three  o'clock 
on  the  Thursday  morning.  When  they  returned  at  half-past  six, 
after  less  than  three  hours'  absence,  it  was  found  that  the  braces  and 
shores  showed  many  signs  of  yielding  under  the  enormous  strain  that 
was  put  upon  them.  Tlie  force  of  men  was  increased,  and  various 
plans  were  tried  to  strengthen  the  parts  that  were  strained;  but  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  case  appeared  hopeless.  At  a  quarter  past  one 
o'clock  the  workmen  were  cleared  out  of  the  cathedi-al,  and  the  noble 
spire  left  to  its  fate.  And  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the 
spire  first  inclined  slightly  to  the  south-west,  and  then  sank  down 
into  the  centre  of  the  building.  It  did  not  topple  over,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  strong  wind  that  was  blowing  at  the 
time,  but  it  sank  out  of  sight,  like  a  ship  quietly  but  rapidly  foun- 
dering at  sea.  The  faU  was  accompanied  with  only  little  noise;  a 
slight  shock  was  felt  by  those  in  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  an  immense  cloud  of  dust  rose,  and  was  wafted  off  to  the  north- 
east. 

The  spire,  in  its  fall,  carried  with  it  about  twenty  feet  in  length 
of  the  end  of  the  nave,  and  the  same  of  the  transepts  and  choir. 
The  organ,  which  stands  near  the  spot  where  the  spire  fell,  was  not 
damaged  at  all. 

It  is  cause  of  deep  thankfulness  to  God  that  the  spire  did  not 
fall  over  on  any  of  the  adjoining  houses,  or  even  fall,  in  the  way  in 
which  it  did,  during  divine  service,  or  before  the  great  body  of  work- 
men, who  were  employed  but  a  few  minutes  before,  had  left  the 
building,  otherwise  there  must  have  been  a  fearful  loss  of  life. 

Within  a  few  days  of  this  sad  event  a  large  public  meeting  was 
held  at  Chichester,  and  those  present  resolved  to  spare  no  effort  to 
rebuild  the  tower  and  spire  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  that  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort  should  be  requested  to  "bestow  their  royal 
favour  on  the  object  in  view."    The  cost  of  the  rebuilding  is,  of 
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course,  not  yet  known;  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  will  be  about 
150,000?.  The  effort  that  will  be  needed  to  restore  Chichester 
spire  to  its  former  beauty  will  surely  make  Churchmen  more  sensible 
of  the  vastness  of  the  heritage  which  our  ancestors  left  us  in  our  old 
grey  minsters,  and  will  make  those  who  have  the  guardianship  of 
them  more  vigilant  in  arresting  any  symptoms  of  decay. 


AN  EASTER  TALE, 

"A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

IT  was  a  fine,  bright  Easter-day, —  a  real  spring  day,  and 
the  neat  little  church  at  St.  Orme's,  a  small  town  on  the 
sea-coast,  was  well  filled  for  morning  service. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  oaken  benches  in  the  chancel, 
occupied  by  the  singers,  sat  Mr.  Roberts,  the  leader  of 
the  choir,  a  good-looking  middle-aged  man,  and  between  his  knees 
stood  a  lovely  child  of  four  years  old,  with  dark  hazel  eyes,  and  long 
bright  curls  falling  on  his  shoulders. 

The  prayers  were  just  over,  the  congregation  had  resumed  their 
seats,  the  choir  were  turning  over  the  leaves  of  their  music-books, 
and  the  child  stood  motionless  as  a  statue  while  the  first  verse  of  the 
Easter  hymn  was  being  read  out :  another  moment,  and  all  rose  at 
once  to  sing  the  triumphant  words,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to-day, 
Hallelujah."  The  long  bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  streaming 
through  the  stained  glass  of  the  east  window,  played  in  rainbow 
colours  on  the  white  cloth  which  covered  the  communion-table,  and 
shed  their  glory  full  on  the  golden  hair  of  the  little  boy  as,  with  glowing 
face  and  uplifted  eyes,  he  stood  listening  to  the  last,  long  "  Hallelu- 
jah," which,  swelling  louder  than  all  the  rest,  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
building  and  to  make  the  walls  ring  and  echo  with  the  joyful  sound 
of  praise.  The  burst  of  liiusic  died  away,  but  the  bright  sun  went 
shining  on  with  ever-increasing  brightness,  till  the  usual  morning 
service  was  ended  and  the  congregation  broke  up, —  all  except  those 
comparatively  few  who  remained  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
The  choir-master,  alas  !  was  not  one  of  these  ;  he  always,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  went  away.  True,  the  solemn  and  earnest  appeal  made 
just  now  from  the  pulpit  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  on  this  subject,  had  made 
him  feel  very  uncomfortable,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  shake  off  that 
sort  of  feeling,  and  the  sermon  being  over  and  the  prayer  for  the 
Church  militant  read,  he  took  his  little  boy  by  the  hand  and  left  the 
church  among  the  crowd. 

But  it  was  not  time  for  dinner  yet,  and  it  would  be  dull  work 
sitting  at  home  waiting  for  it;  so  Mr.  Roberts  resolved  to  take  Johnny 
a  short  Avalk  into  the  country,  as  he  often  did  on  a  Sunday. 

They  crossed  the  railway  bridge,  which  divided  the  snug  little 
town  from  the  pasture-land  behind  it,  and  were  soon  in  the  long 
green  fields,  which  stretched  away  before  them,  bounded  only  by  the 
distant  hills,  as  bright  and  blue  to-day  as  the  azure  sky  above  them. 
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"  Father,"  said  Johnny,  after  trotting  along  for  some  time  in 
silence,  "Father,  I  like  that  hymn  that  says  'Hallelujah,  hallelujah!'" 

"  Yes,  it's  a  nice  tune,"  was  the  reply;  "  and  we  brought  it  out 
well  this  morning," 

The  child  looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued: 
"  They  sing  '  Hallelujah  '  in  heaven,  don't  they,  father  ?" 

A  look  of  surprise  passed  over  the  father's  face,  and  he  answered, 
"  I  can't  say,  indeed,  Johnny,  what  they  do  there." 

"  Yes,  but  they  do,  I  know,"  said  the  little  boy ;  "  they  do  sing 
it  there.  I  think  it  says  so  in  the  Bible,  for  once  I  heard  Mr. 
Vaughan  read  it  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit." 

"  Well,"  said  his  father  carelessly,  "  if  the  Bible  says  so,  I  suppose 
they  do." 

"  Father,"  said  Johnny,  simply,  raising  his  dark  eyes  to  Mr. 
Roberts'  face,  "  shall  t/ou  sing  '  Hallelujah'  there  ?" 

Mr.  Roberts  made  no  reply;  he  suddenly  dropped  his  walking- 
stick,  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up  again ;  then  pointing  with  it  to  a 
white  patch  under  the  hedge,  he  exclaimed,  "  Why,  look  Johnny,  if 
there  isn't  violets  out  abeady  !" 

"  Oh,  let's  get  some,"  said  the  child,  running  eagerly  towards  the 
hedge ;  "  let's  take  some  home  to  put  in  my  little  cup  ! " 

"  Stop,  my  little  man,"  said  his  father,  "  I'll  get  them  for  you: 
you  can't  reach  them  yourself." 

And  Johnny  stood  patiently  on  the  bank,  while  his  father,  striding 
across  the  ditch,  gathered  a  quantity  of  the  sweet-scented  violets, 
placing  them  by  twos  and  threes  in  his  little  hands,  till  he  had  as 
large  a  bunch  as  he  could  grasp,  which  with  great  delight  he  carried 
home  to  show  to  his  mother. 

Mr.  Roberts  had  succeeded  in  diverting  his  little  boy's  thoughts, 
but  he  could  not  so  easily  divert  his  own.  That  startling  question  of 
Johnny's,  "  Father,  shall  t/ou  sing  '  Hallelujah'  there?"  had  touched 
him  with  a  strange  misgiving,  and  had  waked  up  a  train  of  thought 
which  had  long  slept  within  him.  It  had  carried  his  fancy  backward 
over  a  space  of  thirty  years,  to  a  day  when  he  was  only  about  twice 
Johnny's  age — the  day  when  he  was  first  taken  to  the  cathedral, 
where  he  was  afterwards  trained  as  a  chorister. 

He  remembered  now,  as  if  it  had  been  only  yesterday,  how  his 
heart  had  swelled  with  emotion  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  while 
listening  to  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  and  how  he  had  wondered  to 
himself,  with  the  simplicity  of  eight  years  old,  whether  the  singing 
in  heaven  could  be  more  beautiful  than  that. 

But  how  eai-ly  had  he  lost  those  tender,  child-like  feelings  ! 
Growing  more  familiar  with  sacred  music,  and  discovering  his  own 
talent  for  the  performance  of  it,  personal  vanity  soon  took  the  place 
of  religious  awe ;  and  in  his  own  home  he  saw  no  encouragement 
given  to  anything  like  devotional  feelings.  How  to  get  money,  and 
when  it  was  got  how  to  keep  it,  was  the  chief  lesson  impressed  upon 
him  by  his  parents,  who  were  little  tradespeople  struggling  to  rise  in 
the  world :  and  it  was  a  lesson  which  certainly  had  not  been  thrown 
away  upon  Mr.  Roberts.  Placed  behind  a  counter  in  his  native  town, 
he  had  risen  rapidly  from  the  shabby  little  apprentice  to  the  dapper 
foreman,  and  it  was  now  many  years  since  he  had  come  to  settle  in 
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St.  Orme's,  where  he  kept  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  carried  on  a  good 
business,  while  his  tidy  wife  and  pretty  children  had  that  comfortable, 
well-dressed  look,  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  a  well-to-do  man. 

He  was  also  looked  upon  as  rather  an  important  person  in  the 
little  town,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  trainer  of  the  church  choir — 
an  office  which  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself,  though  he  had  not 
undertaken  it  from  the  highest  motive.  It  was  his  love  for  music, 
not  his  love  for  God,  that  took  him  so  regularly  to  church :  the  har- 
mony of  the  chants  and  hymn  tunes  had  charms  for  his  musical  ear, 
but  the  sacred  words  sung  to  them  found  no  echo  in  his  heart ;  and 
as  for  the  prayers  he  scarcely  heard  them,  for  his  mind  was  generally 
full  of  some  worldly  scheme  while  they  were  being  read ;  and  this 
Easter  morning  he  had  only  been  made  aware  that  they  were  finished 
by  seeing  the  congregation  rise  from  their  knees.  Sunday  after 
Sunday  he  heard  from  Mr.  Vaughan  the  most  solemn  wai-nings  and 
affectionate  appeals ;  week  after  Avcek  he  saw  in  him  a  bright  pattern 
of  a  man  whose  practice  agreed  with  his  preaching  ;  but  neither  precept 
nor  example  had  power  to  loosen  the  ever-tightening  hold  whicli  this 
present  world  had  gained  on  the  heart  of  the  choir-master. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  that  simple  question  of  Johnny's  had 
caused  him  to  feel  such  unusual  emotion  ?  Was  it  that  he  felt  hum- 
bled in  the  presence  of  his  own  child  ?  Was  it  that  he  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  the  great  gulf  tliat  lay  between  that  child's  untarnished 
purity  and  his  own  habitual  worldliness  ?  Be  it  what  it  might,  he 
could  not  forget  those  searching  words,  so  innocently  uttered.  They 
were  haunting  him  as  he  trod  leisurely  homewards  along  the  sof(, 
green  turf;  they  were  ringing  in  his  ears  as  he  leant  over  the  white 
rails  of  the  bridge  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  ;  they  kept 
coming  back  to  him  as  he  sat  reading  his  newspaper  in  the  after- 
noon ;  they  were  with  him  still  when  he  went  to  church  again  in 
the  evening ;  they  saddened  all  that  long,  bright,  Easter  day. 

Month  after  month  slipped  by  in  the  usual  way;  summer  and 
autumn  came  and  passed  away;  then  there  was  a  pleasant  Christmas 
at  St.  Orme's,  with  plenty  of  work  for  the  choir:  but  that  snug, 
cheery  bit  of  the  winter  was  soon  over ;  the  new  year  set  in  wet  and 
stormy ;  sickness  of  all  kinds  was  going  about,  and  in  the  month  of 
February — that  uncomfortable  month,  when  the  days  get  longer 
without  getting  warmer — Mr.  Roberts's  little  family  fell  ill  of  whoop- 
ing-cough. Then  came  a  tedious  time  for  poor  Mrs.  Roberts — three 
small  patients  all  on  her  hands  at  once:  but  she  comforted  herself  by 
saying  that  the  illness  was  not  a  dangerous  one,  and  it  would  have 
come  harder  if  anxiety  had  been  added  to  all  her  other  trouble. 

It  was  while  things  were  going  on  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Roberts 
was  very  busy  in  his  shop  one  morning,  unpacking  his  new  monthly 
parcel.  He  had  just  sold  newspapers  to  two  or  three  early  cus- 
tomers, and  was  standing  alone  behind  his  counter,  when  he  heard 
his  wife  and  the  doctor  coming  down  from  seeing  the  children,  who 
had  had  a  bad  night,  and  were  not  yet  risen.  The  doctor,  in  a  low, 
mysterious  voice,  was  saying  something  which  Mr.  Roberts  could 
not  catch ;  but  he  heard  his  wife  reply,  in  a  tone  of  great  distress, — 
"  Oh!  Mr.  Walters,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that!'' 

"  It's  something  about  Johnny  !"  said  Mr.  Roberts  to  himself, 
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with  a  sudden  start  of  alarm  ;  for  our  fears  always  fly  first  to  those 
who  are  dearest  to  us  ;  and  if  there  was  any  one  whom  the  worldly, 
selfish  man  loved  with  an  z^j^woi'ldly,  ?<5?selfish  love,  it  was  Johnny, 
his  eldest  child,  and  only  son.  Dropping  a  packet  of  envelopes 
from  his  hand,  he  stepped  quickly  and  softly  to  the  half-closed  door 
leading  into  the  house,  and  listened  breathlessly  while  the  doctor 
Avent  on  in  a  louder  tone, — 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Roberts,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  so  ;  the  com- 
plaint has  taken  a  bad  tuni  with  him,  as  it  will  sometimes  with  a 
delicate  child.  I'm  truly  sorry  for  you,  but  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  lose  him.  He  may  live  some  weeks  yet,  but  there  is  no 
hope  of  his  recovery." 

At  the  sound  of  those  words  Mr.  Roberts  stood  like  one  para- 
lysed ;  feeling  at  once  that  they  confirmed  his  own  fears,  and  yet 
that  he  could  hardly  understand  their  meaning.  He  heard  his  wife 
sobbing  in  the  kitchen  long  after  the  doctor  was  gone,  but  he  made 
no  attempt  to  go  to  her.  He  only  felt  a  sort  of  vague  wish  that 
he  too  could  cry  like  her  ;  but  his  heart  seemed  like  a  piece  of  cold 
lead  within  him,  and  no  teai's  came  to  his  relief.  With  pals  face 
and  absent  manner  he  went  through  the  daily  routine  of  the  shop ; 
and  when  at  dinner-time  Mrs.  Roberts  began  gently  to  break  to  him 
the  doctor's  opinion,  he  only  answered  sadly, — ''  Yes,  my  dear,  I 
heard  what  he  said." 

Yes,  he  had  heard  the  words ;  but  to  believe  them  and  realise 
them,  to  feel,  and  think,  and  know  that  Johnny  was  dying,  was  a 
much  harder  thing  to  do ;  and  the  poor  father  never  fully  did  that 
until  more  than  a  month  after,  when  he  followed  the  little  white 
funeral  away  from  his  darkened  home.  Wrapped  in  a  thick  mist 
of  grief,  he  could  not  see  that  day  the  bright  light  that  was  in  the 
cloud  ;  yet  it  was  not  the  less  there,  shining  down  upon  him  even 
before  he  had  strength  to  behold  it. 

A  day  or  two  after,  when  he  re-opened  his  shop,  and  began  to 
return  to  his  everyday  life,  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  flat  and 
uninteresting  all  his  former  occupations  had  become.  Experiments 
in  the  way  of  business,  plans,  and  schemes  for  making  money,  which 
only  a  month  or  two  ago  had  filled  his  heart  and  head,  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  power  to  satisfy  him. 

The  solemn  voice  of  an  awakened  conscience  had  spoken  to  him 
over  the  open  grave  of  his  child  ;  it  had  told  him  there  was  a  higher, 
holier  life  to  be  led,  if  he  would  meet  that  child  again  without 
shame  ;  and  now,  through  the  long  busy  days,  amid  plans,  and  cares, 
and  duties,  a  little  pale  face  seemed  to  be  always  watching  him,  a 
little  hand  to  beckon  him  away.  Where  Johnny  was  gone,  there  he 
felt  he  must  follow,  however  dark  and  difiicult  the  path.  "  Dark  and 
difficult  he  was  sure  to  find  it  at  the  outset ;  but  his  first  step,  at  least, 
was  a  safe  one,  when  he  prayed  for  light  to  guide  him,  and  stead- 
fastly resolved  to  follow  the  guidance  already  within  his  reach. 

His  Sunday  newspaper  was  exchanged  for  his  Bible,  or  for  some 
of  the  books  lent  him  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  whom  he  found  a  kind  and 
judicious  friend,  and  to  whose  sermons  he  now  listened  with  the  eager- 
ness of  one  who  is  receiving  directions  for  an  important  journey. 

Meanwhile  the  winter  had  passed  away  ;  the  bright  jrlow  at  the 
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close  of  every  afternoon  told  that  a  warm,  early  spring  was  at  hand; 
the  hedges  were  already  tinged  with  a  soft,  light  green  ;  the  lambs 
were  bleating  in  the  pasture  behind  the  town.  But  the  choir-master 
no  longer  took  his  Sunday  stroll  in  the  meadows  beyond  the  bridge  ; 
his  now  solitary  walk  was  always  over  the  wide  common  that  skirted 
the  sea-shore,  where  the  stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  booming  of 
the  waves,  as  they  dashed  high  upon  the  beach.  There,  on  the 
bright  spring  evenings,  he  would  sit  on  one  of  the  green  hillocks, 
watching  the  red  sun  as  it  slowly  dropped  into  the  sea,  and  trying  to 
picture  to  himself  what  his  lost  child  was  doing  in  that  land  where 
"  the  sun  shall  no  more  go  down." 

Easter-day  fell  late  that  year;  but  near  the  end  of  April  it 
dawned  brightly  over  the  quiet  little  town  of  St.  Orme's.  It  shone  on 
the  broad  blue  sea,  on  the  white  spire  of  the  church,  and  on  the  little 
new-made  grave  which  lay  just  outside  the  porch. 

The  choir-master  was  early  in  his  accustomed  place  in  the  chancel 
that  morning,  and,  with  a  strong  effort  to  command  his  feelings,  he 
led  the  triumphant  Easter  hymn,  though  more  than  once  his  voice  had 
nearly  failed  him,  as,  amid  the  swelling  echo  of  each  loud  "  Hallelujah," 
memory  brought  distinctly  to  his  ear  the  soft  tones  of  a  little  childish 
voice,  saying,  "  Father,  shall  you  sing  '  Hallelujah'  there  ?" 

That  question  found  an  answer  in  his  heart  to-day  —  a  humble 
trust,  a  sincere  resolve,  that  every  song  of  praise  he  was  yet  to  sing 
on  earth  might  be  but  the  preparation  for  his  entrance  into  that 
heavenly  choir  which  his  innocent  child  had  so  early  joined. 

The  sermon  ended,  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  left  the 
church,  but  the  choir-master  remained  quietly  in  his  seat  until  the 
door  was  closed  and  all  was  still  again.  Then,  kneeling  before  the 
communion-table,  he  partook  for  the  first  time  of  that  sure  source  of 
strength  and  hope  and  peace ;  and  as  he  left  the  church  he  could  look 
with  calm  resignation  on  the  little  grave,  feeling  that,  though  he  could 
no  moi'e  behold  the  face  of  his  darling  Johnny  upon  earth,  yet  was  he 
nearer  to  him  in  spirit  than  on  last  Easter-day.  m.  m. 


LL  honest  labour,  be  it  the  merest  handwork,  brainless 
and  mechanical  drudgery,  dignifies  human  life.  Better 
it  is  to  break  stones  or  turn  a  mangle  than  do  nothing. 
Good  roads  and  clean  linen  are  products  of  human 
industry,  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  having  a 
hand  in  creating.  Let  us  do  the  best  we  can.  If  it  be  not  per- 
mitted us  to  do  the  work  of  one  kind,  let  us  brace  ourselves  up  for 
work  of  another;  and  to  all  of  the  great  guild  or  brotherhood  of 
workmen  let  us  hold  out  a  hand — a  hand  of  assistance,  if  need  be; 
anyhow,  a  hand  of  fellowship.  If  the  work  be  of  much  account  in 
the  world's  eye,  let  us  be  thankful ;  if  of  little,  let  us  be  content. 
"  All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God."  Let  us  rejoice  that  we  are 
permitted  to  serve,  whether  at  the  council  board  of  the  nation,  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  or  only  behind  a  counter. —  Cornhill 
Magazine, 
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HE  Wood  Sorrel  decks  most  of  our  lanes  with  its  delicate 
green  leaves  and  graceful  blossoms  during  April  and  May. 
In  the  Alpine  districts  it  often  continues  in  bloom  until 
August.  It  has  been  found  in  Lapland,  where  it  is  much 
used  as  a  vegetable.  Linnaeus  tells  us  that  in  Norway  it 
takes  the  place  of  our  primrose,  and  is  the  first  flower  of  spring. 

The  Wood  Sorrel  is  believed  by  many  people  to  be  the  true 
shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  why  the  white  clover  should  have  been 
substituted  for  it  is  not  clear,  unless  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  more 


common  plant,  while  its  triune  leaf  answered  equally  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  powder  called  essential  salts  of  lemon,  used  for  extracting 
ink-stains  and  iron-mould  from  linen,  is  made  from  Wood  Sorrel. 
Some  herbalists,  especially  in  Russia,  prescribe  this  acid  juice  diluted 
with  water  for  those  sick  of  a  fever.  Gerarde  says,  "  Apothe- 
caries call  it  Alleluya,  and  Cuckowes'  Meat,  either  because  the 
cuckowe  feedeth  thereon,  or  by  reason,  when  it  springeth  forth,  the 
cuckowe  singeth  most,  at  which  time  also  Alleluya  was  wont  to  be 
sung  in  churches"  (at  Easter).  This  plant  is  still  known  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  by  the  name  "Alleluya,"  and  in  the  north  of 
Lancashire  it  is  called  by  the  country  people  "  Cuckoos'  Bread. 
Like  the  white  clover  it  is  remarkable  for  the  di'ooping  of  its  leaves 
at  close  of  day,  and  before  the  approach  of  rain. 

**  Shrinking  from  the  chilly  night 
They  droop  and  close,  but  with  fair  morning  light 
Rise  on  their  stems,  all  open  and  upright." 
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Busts  papers. 

BY  ■W.  "WALSHAM  HOW,  M.A. 

UST Y  Papers  ! "  What  an  uncommonly  dry,  choky,  un- 
pleasant title !  What  can  there  be  to  be  said  about 
"dusty  papers  ?"  A  good  deal,  I  think,  of  some  sort  or 
other.  At  least,  "  dusty  papers  "  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
to  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  will  try  to  say  some  of  it 
over  again  to  you.  The  fact  is,  I  spent  four  hours  the  other  day  in 
clearing  out,  and  looking  over,  a  great  quantity  of  these  "dusty  papers." 
Very  dusty  they  were,  for  they  had  reposed  on  their  shelves  undisturbed, 
I  don't  know  how  many  years,  and  the  job  before  me  looked  at  first 
as  uninviting  as  the  title  of  this  paper.  But,  like  many  other  unwel- 
come tasks,  my  task  grew  pleasant  and  interesting, — ay,  and  very 
touching  too, —  as  it  went  on.  Nothing  takes  you  so  thoroughly  out 
of  the  present,  and  places  you  so  thoroughly  in  the  midst  of  the  past, 
as  getting  among  the  old  forgotten  records,  and  interests,  and  details, 
of  the  every-day  life  of  years  long  gone  by.  Ah !  those  poor  old 
"dusty  papers"  had  their  last  office  to  do,  before  they  were  carried  oif 
in  baskets  to  be  burnt.  They  had  a  magic  power  about  them  to 
bring  back,  with  all  the  reality  of  the  living  present,  old  times  so 
different  from  these  ! — old  faces  I  may  not  see  again  on  earth, — old 
scenes  that  seem  to  belong  to  another  life  and  not  to  this, — old 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  interests,  and  employments,  till  I  could  almost  fancy  I  was 
dreaming  a  strange  dream  about  somebody  else,  so  little  did  all  that 
old  old  past,  which  the  "  dusty  papers  "  conjured  up,  seem  to  belong  to 
me.  Heaps  of  old  school  and  college  exercises  and  examination  papers, 
Latin  and  Greek  verses,  themes,  note-books,  mathematical  problems, 
&c.  Dear  me  !  I  must  have  been  a  far  better  scholar  then  than  I  am 
now.  As  for  the  Greek  verses,  why  I  can  scarcely  construe  them 
now,  much  less  make  them ;  and  the  mathematical  papers  are  hope- 
lessly beyond  my  present  calculating  powers. 

I  suppose  you  think  I  did  as  you  would  have  done, — moralised 
over  the  vanity  of  a  classical  education,  and  thought  what  a  waste  of 
precious  time  and  labour  all  this  stuff  was,  of  which  I  could  not 
remember  a  twentieth  part,  and  what  I  could  remember  was  of  no  use 
to  me  now  ?  You  are  quite  mistaken.  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  On 
the  contrary,  I  said  to  myself  something  like  this : — 'I  know  I've  got 
a  very  bad  memory,  and  almost  all  my  old  learning  has  slipped  away 
and  gone.  But  still  I  am  certain  all  this  old  learning  was  not  throAvn 
away.  For,  it  is  not  so  much  what  you  learn,  as  the  learning  it  which 
educates  you.  If  you  are  to  shoot  men,  you  must  practise  at  a  target. 
Here  is  my  old  target,  all  over  holes.  I  don't  use  it  now,  because 
I've  something  else  to  shoot  at,  but  it  did  its  work  in  training  me.  It 
isn't  the  Latin  words  and  the  Greek  words  a  boy  learns  at  school,  and 
the  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  laws  of  language,  which  are  to  be  of 
use  to  him  in  after  life ;  but  it  is  the  habit  of  thinking  of  what  he  is 
about,  and  noting  little  differences  and  distinctions,  and  choosing  the 
right  word  for  the  right  place,  and  expressing  easily  and  clearly  what 
he  wants  to  express.  And  nothing  forms  such  habits  better,  than  the 
sort  of  work  some  cry  down  so  much." 
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These  were  the  thoughts,  my  old  school  and  college  work,  so  long 
forgotten,  put  into  my  head,  when  I  dragged  it  to  light  once  again. 
And  I  aim  inclined  to  think  some  people,  who  talk  very  wisely  about 
the  absurdity  of  teaching  children  anything  they  will  not  want  in 
after  life,  might  do  well  to  take  a  hint  from  my  "dusty  papers."  Depend 
upon  it,  whatever  makes  a  lad  think  most,  is  the  best  for  him  to  learn, 
whatever  he  is  going  to  be  when  he  gi'ows  up. 

But  I  found  something  else  besides  these  old  school  and  college 
papers.  There  was  a  little  packet,  and  in  it  a  little  letter.  Ah  me  ! 
how  strange,  and  sad,  and  dreamlike  that  little  letter  made  me  feel ! 
It  was  printed  with  a  pencil  in  large  letters,  and  must  have  been 
one  of  the  first,  as  well  as  one  of  the  last,  the  little  hand  that  wrote  it 
ever  wrote.  It  came  to  me  from  a  little  sister,  who  was  at  the  sea  for 
her  health.  I  was  a  boy  then  myself.  It  did  not  say  much,  to  be  sure. 
It  spoke  of  shells  and  pebbles, — little  else.  But  I  seemed,  when  I 
read  it,  to  hear  the  far-off  echoing  of  the  dreamy  waves  surging  up  the 
beach,  and  to  see  the  dim  shadows  of  that  little  form :  —  well !  nobody 
else  will  feel  it,  and  I  am  very  foolish  to  write  it ;  but  I  can't  help  going 
on  dreaming  the  strange  old  dream.  We  have  grown  up,  and  have 
children  of  our  own  now,  and  we  don't  very  often  think  of  that  little 
form  we  once  loved  and  watched.  But^Ae — ah  !  what  and  where  is 
she  now  ?  The  little  hand  that  traced  those  pencil  lines  was  soon  at  rest. 
But  she — oh  !  is  not  she  transplanted  in  her  purity  and  innocence  from 
this  cold  bleak  world,  to  bloom  in  the  bright  gardens  of  Paradise  ?" 

I  must  hurry  on.  There  was  a  little  drawing — nothing  of  any 
worth — which  brought  up  another  little  sister — very  little  then,  and 
no  doubt  thought  a  marvel  of  genius  when  the  little  Oriental  temple  was 
produced.  And  there  were  some  scraps  of  verses,  which  I  well  remem- 
ber thinking  very  grand  when  I  wrote  them.  I  believe  I  thought  them 
in  no  way  inferior  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  What  rubbish  they  are !  And 
there  was  a  most  elaborate  "  Memoria  Technica," — a  scheme  for  re- 
membering everything,  only  far  harder  itself  to  remember  than  the 
things  it  was  to  help  one  to  remember.  I  believed  in  it  utterly  once. 
All  this  sort  of  thing  has  its  use,  and  teaches  one  in  the  best  way — 
that  is,  by  experience — what  plans  are  worth  trying  and  what  are  not. 

But  I  really  must  not  plague  you  with  any  more  of  my  "dusty 
papers,"  else  I  could  dream  on  a  long  while,  telling  you  about  the 
old  letters  from  friends  who  are  no  more,  the  quaint  likenesses  cut  out 
in  black  paper,  the  dried  tulip  leaves,  the  first  bar  of  an  air  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  compose  when  a  boy,  the  profiles  scribbled  in  note- 
books of  many  old  school-fellows,  calling  up  the  class  as  it  sat  in  the 
old  school,  and  the  happy  days — nay,  I  won't  draw  comparisons.  If 
there  is  a  boisterous  sort  of  school-boy  happiness,  there  is  also  a  calm, 
quiet  happiness  of  middle  life,  and  I  thank  God  for  both.  Oh  !  such 
heaps  of  curious,  old,  ill-sorted,  long-forgotten,  worn-out,  useless, 
interesting  rubbish  I  I  don't  think  my  four  hours'  work  was  thrown 
quite  away.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  ordered  the  old  "dusty 
papers"  to  be  swept  away  and  burnt  without  looking  them  over  as  I 
did.  For  I  think  all  the  sermons  and  books  in  the  world  could  not 
have  preached  to  me  so  loudly  or  so  powerfully,  on  the  quick-speeding 
of  Time,  and  the  rapid  nearing  of  the  End,  as  those  poor,  old,  useless 
"  Dusty  Papers." 
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W(st  Bear. 

BY  \y.  nOUGIITON,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

E.EQUENT  allusion  is  made  in  the  Bible  to  the  bear  ;  one 
species  of  which,  of  old,  frequented  the  snowy  summits  of 
Lebanon.  This  is  the  Syrian  bear  (  Ursus  Syriacus),  which 
is  still,  at  long  intervals,  met  with  in  Lebanon  and  Harmon. 
"  A  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps"  was,  in  ancient  times, 
almost  a  proverbial  expi-ession  to  denote  extreme  ferocity :  for  instance, 
in  2  Sam.  xvii.  8,  we  read  that  Hushai,  in  his  advice  to  the  rebellious 
Absalom,  compares  David  and  his  mighty  men  to  "  a  bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps  in  the  field."  Li  Prov.  xvii.  12,  a  similar  expression 
occurs,  "  Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  meet  a  man  rather  than 
a  fool  in  his  folly."  So,  in  Hos.  xiii.  8,  God  says  of  vain-glorious 
and  idolatrous  Ephraim,  "  I  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  that  is  be- 
reaved of  her  whelps,  and  will  rend  the  caul  of  their  heart."  It 
was,  no  doubt,  this  species  of  bear  which  David  slew  as  the  animal 


was  seizing  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35),  and  the 
same  which  destroyed  the  forty-and-two  children,  who  were  so  wicked 
as  to  insult  God's  prophet,  Elisha,  as  he  went  up  from  Jericho  to 
Bethel  (2  Kings,  ii.  24). 

The  colour  of  the  Syrian  bear  varies  according  to  its  age.  When 
it  is  young  it  is  of  a  greyish- brown  colour;  but  it  becomes  lighter 
as  it  grows  older,  and  when  it  has  reached  its  full  age  it  is  nearly 
white.  The  Syrian  bear,  like  all  other  bears,  lives  both  on  vege- 
table and  animal  food,  though  he  is  more  of  a  vegetarian  than  his 
numerous  relations. 

Mr.  Wood  (from  whose  Illustrated  Natural  History  the  above 
woodcut  is  copied)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  tame  Syrian 
bear  which  was  kept  at  Oxford,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Tig."  This  bear  used  to  walk  about  the  College  in  a  cap  and 
gown,  and  was  very  affectionate  to  all  who  showed  him  kindness. 
Two  fine  specimens  of  the  Syrian  bear  were  living  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Regent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens. 
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BY  W.  WELDON  CHAMPNETS,  iT.A. 
CAXON  OF  ST,  Paul's  and  vicar  of  st.  pancras,  londox. 

1  Cor.  XV.  17. — If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain;  ye  are 
yet  in  your  sins. 

HOUGH  we  did  not  see  the  foundations  of  our  Parish 
Church  laid,  Ave  are  quite  sure  that  the  architect  who 
erected  its  superstructure  dug  deep,  and  made  the  foun- 
dations broad,  deep,  and  large,  and  that  He  made  those 
parts  of  the  foundation  broadest,  deepest,  and  largest, 
which  were  to  carry  the  greatest  weight. 

The  vast  superstructure  of  our  Christian  faith  rests,  like  a  build- 
ing, on  foundations ;  and  on  no  one  part  of  these  foundations  does  a 
greater  portion  of  the  weight  rest  than  on  the  fact  which  we  com- 
memorate at  Easter-tide,  "  The  Eesuri-ection,"  If  that  fact  has  not 
taken  place,  "  our  faith  is  vain,"  Christianity  is  a  deceit,  our  hopes 
for  eternity  a  delusion — those  who  have  died  in  hope  of  a  joyful  resur- 
rection are  lost — we  are  yet  unpardoned — sin  still  lies  upon  us, 
and  we  are  subject  to  all  its  tremendous  consequences.  If  this 
great  main  buttress  of  our  faith  have  no  foundation,  or  a  bad  one,  our 
whole  Christian  faith  falls. 

Let  us,  then,  take  a  light  and  go  down  into  the  vaults,  and 
examine  the  ground,  and  see  on  what  this  great  buttress  rests ;  let  us 
"  try  the  foundation,  of  what  sort  it  is  :"  in  plain  words,  let  us  see  on 
what  evidence  this  great  central  fact  of  the  Resurrection  stands  and 
rests.  That  Christ  really  died  is  perfectly  certain.  Six  hours  He  hung 
upon  the  cross,  but  those  six  hours  of  intense  anguish  were  not  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  have  destroyed  life.  Though  during  that 
time  raging  fever  burnt  in  His  veins,  "  dried  up  His  strength  like  a 
potsherd,"  and  made  ''  His  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  His  mouth ; " 
still  life  was  strong  within  Him  at  the  end  of  six  hours!  The 
crucified  criminal  has  been  known  to  live  three  days,  and  both  the 
malefactors  crucified  with  Christ  were  alive  at  the  end  of  six  hours 
and  more. 

When  Christ  died  He  died  not  by  pain,  but  by  His  own  act  and 
will.  "  No  man,"  said  He,  "  taketli  my  life  from  me  ;  I  have  power  to 
lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  commandment 
have  I  received  of  my  Father,"  And  the  words  in  which  the 
evangelists  speak  of  Christ's  dying  are  striking :  St,  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  say,  "  He  expired ;"  St.  John,  "  He  yielded  up  His  spirit;" 
but  St,  Matthew's  language  is  still  more  striking,  "  He  dismissed  His 
spirit,"  His  strong  cry  before  He  died  showed  that  life  was  still 
strong  within  Him,  and  that,  having  suffered  by  His  own  will  all 
that  was  due  to  God's  justice  as  the  penalty  of  man's  sin,  He  by 
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?ands^./'  "l  ^^  act  surrendered  up  His  life  into  His  Father's 
hands  and  'dismissed  His  spirit  "-John's  own  words,  -laid  down 
His  life  of  himself."     He  died  like  the  Prince  of  Life. 

nresidPd^Tfl,'^^'  *'''!^  ^^^^  *^'  ^^^^"  '"^^^^^^^  ^"^  centurion,  who 
presided  at  the  execution,  were  entirely  satisfied.  When  the  soldiers 
came  to  break  the  legs  of  the  crucified  men,  they  went  to  the  cross 

thVnno"bf%'''^'"^tr  ^'"^  ^^  "'-^^-  battered  the  bones  f 
the  poor  blaspheming  thief,  and  of  the  other  sufferer,  on  whose  once 
hardened  heart  Christ's  almighty  Spirit  had  so  powerfully  wrought! 
They  then  came  to  Christ's  cross.  They  looked^  up -his 
hand  was  sunk  upon  his  breast— liis  eyes  glazed— the  peculiar 
whiteness  of  death  (which  the  palest  whiteness  of  disease  can  never 
imitate)  was  over  the  whole  body-the  chest  heaved  not-no 
gurgling  breath  was  heard  in  the  throat.     He  was  cSy  dead  and 

soldiers.  They,  therefore,  did  not  break  His  legs— but  a  soldier  in 
mere  wantonness,  and  little  knowing  that  he  wL  furnishing  impo" 
tant  evidence  raised  his  long  spear  and  thrust  it  deep  into  the  side 

'nark  of"]?f  "  ""'^.^!f  •'  '^  *^f  ^^^P^^'  ^'  ''^^'^  ^^^  ^^e  smaUest 
!=paik  of  life  remained,  this  would  have  extinguished  it 

And  when  those  two  members  of  the  great  Jewish  council,  who  had 
lefused  tojoin  m  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  Joseph  of  Arimath^a 
and  Nicodemus,  had  obtained  leave  to  bury  the  corpse  of  Jesus 
^l^Zl^S;^'-''^  '''  --'^'^-  had^satisfiedh?^ 
Thus,  then,  of  Christ's  death  there  is  abundant  proof.  His  bitter 
enemies  would  never  have  left  Him  while  life  was  in  Him;  and  hey 
never  once  said,  "that  Christ  did  not  really  die."  They  acknow^ 
edged  It  when  they  requested  Pilate  to  secure  the  tomb  tiU  the  thiTd 
(lay,—    feir,  that  Deceiver  said,  while  He  was  yet  alive  " 

And  now  let  us  remark,  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the 
evidence  which  God's  good  providence  has  caused  to  meet  and 
brought  together  m  the  circumstances  of  His  burial 

Joseph  happened  to  have  a  garden  close  to  Calvary.     In  that 
garden  he  had  caused  a  tomb  to  be  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.     The 
tomb  stood  by  Itself.     No  corpse  had  ever  been  laid  in  it  before 
In  that  new  and  insulated  tomb  did  Joseph,  Nicodemus,  and  their 
servants,  hastily  lay  the  corpse  of  their  and  our  dear  Lord. 

of  l^'T.^lnaX^^t^. ''  *'''  "'^'  '  '''''  ^^°^^  '^  ^'^  '°°^ 
After  they  had  left,  came  Christ's  indefatigable  and  malicious 
enemies,  the  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees.     The  measured  tramp  of 
the  Eoman  guard  is  heard -the  word  to  halt- the  soldiers  draw 
up  near  the  tomb.     We  may  be  quite  sure  that  such  men  would  never 
secure  the  temb  tiU  they  were  satisfied  that  the  corpse,  which  they 
wished  to  make  sure  of,  was  there.     Having  satisfied  themselves 
therefore    that  the  body  of  their  mui'dered  fictim  was  there  they 
o^n?d  w\      seal  the  stone;  so  arranging  the  seal,  that  the  stone 
could  not  be  moved  without  breaking  the  seal,  and  so  proving  that 
the  stone  had  been  moved.     Then,  having  posted  the  guard,  and 
given  strict  charge  te  the  soldiers  to  keep  it  safe,  the?  left 
And  so  passed  Friday  night.     The  sun  rose  over  the  hills  of 
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Moab,  and  broke  upon  that  guilty  but  beautiful  city.  The  sabbath 
lambs  were  offered  in  the  Temple.  The  priests,  as  they  went  into 
the  holy  place,  saw  the  thick  veil  hanging  in  two  pieces,  torn  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  sunset  came  ;  and  the  last  slanting  rays 
of  the  sun,  as  it  sunk  over  the  western  hills,  glanced  on  the  steel 
caps  and  armour  and  spear-heads  of  the  Roman  guard,  as  they  paced 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  lonely  tomb. 

The  moon  rose,  and  the  sleeping  city  was  silvered  with  her 
light.  The  sounds  of  life  died  away.  The  steps  of  the  passing 
traveller  ceased.  But  the  tramp  of  the  wakeful  sentinel  could  still 
be  heard  in  Joseph's  garden,  and  the  cold  moonbeam  glittered  on 
his  armour,  as  he  moved  to  and  fro. 

All  was  silent  within  that  guarded  tomb.  The  spirit,  "free 
among  the  dead,"  had  descended  into  hell  (the  place  of  the  departed 
spirits),  and  one  happy  soul,  we  know,  "  a  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning,"  posting,  as  it  seemed,  to  hell  in  the  morning,  and  at  night 
in  Paradise,  was  by  His  side.  And  the  cold  corpse,  wrapped  in  its 
winding  grave-clothes,  lay  motionless  within. 

The  night  is  far  spent.  The  weary  guards  are  looking  for  the 
day ;  the  priests  on  the  Temple  towers  are  watching  for  the  dim, 
grey,  hazy  streak  over  the  hills  of  Moab,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
still  distant  day-star. 

What  is  this  sudden,  brilliant,  glorious  light,  that  is  blazing 
round,  and  lights  up  the  garden  and  mournful  Calvary,  and  the 
snowy  mass  of  marble  Gildings  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  makes  every 
home,  and  roof,  and  tower,  bright  with  its  glory  ? 

It  is  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  the  messenger  of  God's  high  court 
of  judgment,  sent  to  discharge  the  Surety,  to  declare  the  debt  paid, 
and  the  debtors  free. 

The  guards  can  as  well  look  lightning  in  the  face  as  behold  that 
countenance  of  insufferable  light.  The  purest  snow  that  ever  clothed 
the  highest  tops  of  Lebanon  is  dark  to  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
that  angel's  raiment.  He  touches  the  massive  stone,  and  it  rolls 
away — he  sits  upon  it — the  iron  Romans  tremble  as  they  behold  — 
their  stout  knees  knock  together — cold  sweat  covers  their  bodies,  and 
they  di'op  helpless,  and  almost  lifeless,  on  the  ground. 

And  when  at  last  life  and  some  little  courage  return,  and  they 
take  heart  to  look  up,  and  then  rise,  and  then  find  strength  to  run 
away,  the  tomb  is  empty — the  body  of  Jesus  gone. 

What  account  do  they  give  of  the  matter  ? 

"  His  disciples  came  and  stole  Him  while  we  slept ! "  Were  you 
asleep,  Romans  ?  How,  then,  did  you  know  who  took  the  corpse,  and 
how  it  was  taken  ?  Did  you  sleep  with  your  eyes  open  ?  Why  did 
you  not,  then,  prevent  them  ?  "  The  legs  of  the  lame  are  not  equal," 
and  liars  betray  themselves. 

But  is  the  body  of  Jesus  removed?  That  the  tomb  is  empty, 
Mary  Magdalene  saw;  and  Peter  and  John,  running  to  the  tomb  and 
going  in,  found  it  to  be  so. 

They  saw  that  whoever  removed  the  body  had  done  so  deliberately, 
for  while  the  long  coils  of  the  winding  linen  rollers  were  thrown  in  a 
sno^vy  heap  on  one  side,  the  napkin,  which  had  been  tied  round  the 
corpse's  head,  was  folded,  and  laid  in  a  place  by  itself. 
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That  Jesus  was  risen  Mary  knew;  she  heard  the  well-known, 
much-loved  voice — "  Mary!"    It  was  her  own  dear  Lord. 

That  Jesus  was  risen  the  women  knew :  they  clung  to  His  knees  : 
they  heard  His  well-known  voice — "  All  hail !" 

That  Jesus  was  risen  now  the  broken-hearted  Peter  knew,  who 
had  received  from  Him  a  message  of  special  remembrance. 

That  Jesus  was  risen  the  two  disciples  knew,  as  they  saw  the 
stranger,  whose  conversation  had  made  their  hearts  burn  so,  with  a 
look  and  manner  all  His  own,  break  the  bread,  and  then  vanish. 

That  Jesus  was  risen  the  ten  knew,  as  they  saluted  the  returning 
Cleopas  and  his  fellow-traveller  from  Emmaus  with  the  joyful  news, 
"  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon : "  and  as, 
without  sound  of  opening  door  or  parting  wall,  they  saw  Him  stand 
in  the  midst,,  the  red  nail-marks  in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  deep 
spear-gash  in  His  side,  as  they  heard  His  own  sweet,  loving  voice, 
uttering  the  welcome  of  His  loving  heart,  "Peace  be  with  you." 

What  a  foundation  is  here  !  what  a  mass  of  substantial  evidence 
have  we  here  !  It  is  concrete  for  this  great  central  buttress  to  rest 
on — a  solid,  immovable  mass  of  strong  and  simple  truth. 

Jesus  died — of  that  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  same  body 
that  died  on  the  cross  was  laid  in  Joseph's  tomb.  The  same  body 
that  was  laid  in  the  tomb  (the  only  one  ever  laid  there)  was  gone : 
this  the  Roman  guards  distinctly  proved.  That  Jesus,  the  very  per- 
son who  died  upon  the  cross,  rose  from  the  tomb.  His  OAvn  faithful 
Mary,  His  own  penitent  Peter,  and  all  His 'apostles,  knew.  They 
saw  His  form  with  the  marks  of  the  wounds  —  heard  His  voice 
speaking ^ — ate  and  drank  with  Him  more  than  once. 

We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  foundation  —  it  is  sure  as  God  can 
make  it.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  resting  on  this  foundation, — 
*'  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead." 

And  what  is  one,  and  the  first,  blessed  consequence  of  His  resur- 
rection?—  "We  are  not  in  our  sins."  Our  sins  were  laid  on  Him; 
He  bare  them  in  His  body  to  the  tree ;  He  paid  for  them  there. 

Is  justice  satisfied?  Is  sin  paid  for?  Yes;  the  Surety  is  dis- 
charged, and  discharged  because  He  has  paid  all :  —  "  He  was  deli- 
vered for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification." 

Christian !  penitent  believer  !  rejoice  in  thy  risen  Lord !  Re- 
joice that,  as  surely  as  thy  sins  were  laid  on  Christ  as  He  hung  upon 
the  cross,  so  surely  were  they  declared  to  be  cancelled  when  He  rose 
from  the  tomb.  He  "  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all,"  therefore  for 
thee.  He  "  tasted  death  for  every  man,"  therefore  for  thee.  He  is 
"  the  Saviour  of  all  men,"  therefore  of  thee,  if  thou  wilt  only  trust 
Him.  His  Spirit  shall  make  thee  dead  to  sin.  His  grace  shall  make 
thee  risen  unto  righteousness.  Thou  shalt  experience  daily  the  virtue 
of  His  cross  —  crucifying  the  world  unto  thee,  and  thee  unto  the  world, 
with  thine  afiections  and  lusts.  Thou  shalt  experience  daily  the  power 
of  His  resurrection,  raising  thee  to  a  new  life  —  the  life  of  one  ex- 
pecting his  summons  to  the  skies  ;  and  when  thou,  like  thy  Lord,  hast 
passed  thy  few  days  on  earth,  thou  shalt  follow  Him  to  that  glory  which 
He  died  to  purchase  for  His  people,  and  lives  to  share  with  them. 
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We  mBch  regret  at  being  compelled  to  defer  till  next  month  the  notice 
of  the  Additional  Curates'  Annual  Meeting  and  the  details  of  its  Dailingtoa 
Deanery  operations  during  the  past  year. 


POPULAR   ERRORS.     No.  II. 

^T  is  sometimes  stated  that  a  clergyman  is  not  justified  in  refusing  to 
read  the  burial  service  on  the  consignment  to  its  grave  of  the  body  of 
one  unbaptised,  whether  infant  or  adult.  And  taking  for  granted 
that  the  refusal  to  officiate  is  a  capricious  exercise  of  clerical  authority,  most 
unwarrantable  language  is  often  uttered  about  his  intolerance  and  want  of 
Christian  feeling.  Now,  if  any  one  will  refer  to  the  Service  for  the  Burial  of 
the  Dead,  he  will  observe  in  tlie  fii-st  rubric  a  peremptory  prohibition  against 
its  ilse  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  committed  suicide  and  of  those  who 
have  died  excommunicate  or  unbaptised.  Xo  discretion  whatever  is  left  to  the 
minister  by  the  laws  of  tiie  Church  of  England;  and  those  laws,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, have  the  same  authority  and  have  received  tlie  same  sanction  as 
any  ordinary  Act  of  Parliament.  Those  persons,  accordingly,  who  censure  a 
clergyman  for  declining  to  officiate,  censure  him,  in  effect,  for  doing  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  obeying  the  law  of  the  land  and  fulfilling  the  oath  which  he 
took  before  the  Bishop,  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  So  if  the  case  be 
viewed  in  a  proper  light  instead  of  censure,  the  clergyman  deserves  ap- 
proval for  his  obedience  and  respect  to  the  law.  It  would  be  highly 
dmgerous  to  the  religious  liberties  of  the  people  if  individual  cleigy- 
liien  were  to  take  upon  themselves  the  power  to  alter  the  laws  of  the  church, 
as  in  this  instance  they  are  urged  to  do  by  some,  and  are  even  found  fault  with 
by  others  for  not  doing.  What  confusion  and  tyranny  would  speedily  spring 
up  in  the  13,000  parishes  of  England,  were  individual  peculiarities  and  pre- 
dilections of  clergymen  allowed  to  supersede  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  in  matters  of  discipline?  It  would  be  an  a  sumption  of  responsibility 
which  no  clergyman  is  qualified  to  undertake;  but  if  undertaken,  would 
subject  the  congregation  to  the  uncontrolled  power  of  their  officiating  minister. 
Clergymen,  in  tlie  exercise  of  many  of  their  duties,  are  like  judges  and  magis- 
trates :  they  are  not  entrusted  with  the  power  of  making  laws,  but  simply  of 
carrying  into  execution  those  already  imposed  by  a  higher  authority.  VVhilst 
a  clergyman  confines  himself  within  the  limits  of  his  office,  not  going  beyond 
them  either  to  please  or  displease  an  interested  parishioner,  it  is  a  breach  of 
truth  and  justice  to  attack  him  personally. 

The  reason  why  tlie  clergy  are  forbidden  to  read  the  service  at  the  inter- 
ment of  an  unbaptised  person  is  that  none  re  considered  by  the  Church 
Universal  to  be  in  covenant  with  Christ  or  members  of  His  body,  before  baptism. 
And  as  every  part  of  the  service  presupposes  the  deceased  to  have  been  baptised 
and  by  that  solemn  rite  admitted  into  the  f  .niily  of  Christ,  it  would  be  profane 
8nd  idle  to  use  the  service  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  notoiioMsly  unbaptised 
and  "aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel."  The  churci)  pronounces  no 
opinion  respecting  the  future  condition  of  such  persons  :  she  only — and  with 
reason — reserves  her  solemn  Offices  for  those  who  shewed  their  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  them,  bj'  complying  with  her  conditional  direction  to  be  baptised. 
It  has  sometimes  happened  through  the  neglect  of  parents  that  a  child  has  died 
unbaptised,  some  slighting  that  means  of  grace  and  otiiers  deferring  it  for  a  more 
convenient  season.     The  clergy  are  not  fairly  chargeable  with  the  consequence* 
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of  that  neglect ;  and  if  the  sensibilities  of  relatives  are  wounded  by  the  absence 
of  a  religious  service  at  the  time  of  burial,  let  the  blame  be  laid  at  the  right 
door.  At  the  same  time,  discretion  and  good  feeling  invariably  ciiaracterise  the 
clergy  in  this  branch  of  their  duties.  They  do  not  demand  certificates  of 
baptism,  or  ask  questions  in  reference  to  it  from  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
assuming  that  their  services  would  not  have  been  required,  if  the  preliminary 
and  well-known  condition  of  Christian  Baptism  liad  been  omitted.  They  take 
their  stand  in  vindicating  the  laws  of  tlie  Church,  however,  when  public  scandal 
would  arise  from  their  infraction,  as  for  instance,  when  parents  have  derided 
the  rite  of  baptism  or  when  the  neglect  of  parents  has  been  officially  brought 
under  the  clergyman's  notice. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  INSTITUTE. 

,f^(g)HE  committee  have  made  many  valuable  additions  to  the  library  by  an 


Iw  extensive  purchase  of  standard  works  in  tiieological  literature  ;  and  if 
the  committee  will  but  persevere  in  their  laudable  desire  to  establish  a 
good  Divinity  Library  in  connection  witii  their  insiitntion,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  strength  and  activity  which  the  Church  may  receive  by  thus  giving 
her  clergy  and  reading  members  access  to  the  soundest  and  most  learned 
writers  of  her  Communion.  One-half  of  the  wretched  party  spirit  occas- 
sionally  exhibited  to  the  scandal  of  Christianity  may  be  traced  to  the  neglect 
shewn  even  by  some  of  our  own  clergy  to  the  great  defenders  of  our  faith. 
Amongst  the  works  which  we  have  the  highest  satisfaction  of  announcing  that 
the  library  of  the  Institute  has  neen  enriched  by  are  Hooker's,  the  early  wri- 
tings of  Bishop  Hooper,  Fulke's  Defence,  tiie  Ramains  of  Arclibishop  Grindal, 
Works  of  Bishop  Ridley  and  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  liemains  of  Bishop 
Latimer  and  the  Works  of  Bishops  Covevdale  and  Jewel ;  the  Zurich  Letters, 
referring  to  the  latter  half  of  the  16tii  Century  ;  Siiuttleworth's  Paraphrastic 
Translations  ;  Newton  and  Keith  on  the  Prophecies  ;  Watei  lands  Works.  11 
vols.  ;  Strype's  Memorial  and  Lives,  comprising  14  vols.  ;  Burnet's  History  of  his 
own  Times,  Wells'  Historical  Geograpliy.  with  Barrow's  and  South's  Works.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  some  others  interesting  and  reliable  in  their  way,  but  of 
a  less  valuable  character.  When  an  Institute  thus  collects  at  considei able 
expense  these  stores  of  rare  genius  and  learning,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Churchmen  will  not  relax  tlieir  efforts  to  support  the  attempt  which  is  being 
made  to  establish  a  thoroughly  good  Theological  Library  in  Darlington.  It 
is  the  pride  of  the  Church  of  England  that  in  every  department  of  Divinity, 
her  writers  hold  the  foremost  place  ;  and  a  sad  day  it  will  be  for  her  and  for 
the  cause  of  Christianity  generally,  if  men  of  learning  shun  the  Ministerial 
Office — a  calamity  which  one  of  her  ablest  Bishops  fears  to  be  impending  from 
the  conjuncture  of  many  and  various  causes.  That  those  causes  may  be  arrested, 
and  the  consecration  of  man's  intellect  to  the  highest  objects  be  continued, 
should  be  the  prayer  of  every  devout  Churchman  to  his  Divine  Head  and 
Guide. 

Diocesan  Societies. — A  meeting  of  these  Societies  was  held  at  Durham  on 
Thursday,  April  25th,  at  which  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Bland  presided. 
Several  grants  were  made  towards  the  building  and  reseating  of  CUiurches, 
some  of  them  being  conditional  upon  the  future  sufficiency  of  funds.  There 
was  an  unanimous  feeling  that  this  society — to  whose  instrumentality  Church 
extension  owed  much  of  its  success — presented  a  strong  claim  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  the  diocese  ;  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  parochial  collections 
would  be  generally  made  in  support  of  its  funds.  In  the  School  Society,  it 
appeared  that  £130  were  available  for  distribution,  of  which  £40  were  voted 
to  the  Male  and  Female  Training  Schools  at  Duiham,  and  £2'J  for  providing 
books  and  apparatus  in  parochial  schools.  To  meet  the  applications  for  aid  in 
building,  £60  were  set  apart,  and  of  the  £10  devoted  to  the  annual  support 
of  schools  £5  were  given  to  St.  John's,  Darlington,  £3  to  Hunwick,  and  £2  to 
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Shildon. — The  report  of  the  Diocesan  Additional  Curates'  Society  was  deferred 
to  the  conMdevation  of  a  special  meetii.g  to  be  held  sometime  in  the  summer, 
when  convenient  to  the  13ishop.  Its  pecuniary  condition  appears  to  be  so 
hopeless,  and  its  relation  to  the  Parent  'Society  is  in  such  an  unsatisfactory 
state,  as  to  render  necessary  tlie  summons  of  an  extraordinary  meeting. 

The  Census. — The  population  of  Darlington  has  been  increased  by  5  719 
since  1851,  now  amounting,  by  the  Census  just  taken,  to  16,752.  The  number 
of  people  living  in  the  respeciive  Parishes  are — 

St.  Cuthbert's     6,187 

St.  John's        5,573 

Holy  Trinity      4,992 

Comparing  the  last  with  the  preceding  Census,  the  increase  in  St.  Cuthbert's 
is  932,  in  St.  Jolm's  2,165,  and  in  Holy  Trinity  1,193.  Had  there  been  but  11 
more  people  living  in  St.  John's,  its  population  would  have  reached  exactly 
otie-third  of  tliat  comprised  in  the  5  Townships  of  Darlington,  Blackweil, 
Oxen-le-field,  Cockerton,  and  Archdeacon  Newton  The  exce.'^s  of  females 
over  males  in  eacli  of  the  other  Parishes  is  about  300  ;  but  in  St.  John's  an 
unusual  circumstance  occurs  in  the  ]ire]'onderance  of  males,  by  upwards  of 
120.  All  of  us  meet  with  troubles  and  difficnlties  in  life,  and  ceitainly  the 
Clergy  of  Darlington — their  incomes  remaining  the  same — will  have  their 
share  of  both,  if  the  population  during  the  next  10  years  increases  at  the  same 
rate  as.it  has  done  during  the  last  decennial  term. 


ST.    JOHN,     DARLINGTON. 

Evening  Communion. — At  the  recent  Confirmation,  in  his  address  to  the 
candiiiates,  the  Bishop  expressed  his  approval  of  Evening  Communion  ;  and 
the  Clergy  of  St.  John,  understanding  that  the  convenience  of  many  of  tlieir 
parishioners  will  be  greatly  consulted  by  its  adoption,  intend,  God  willing,  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  Evening  Service  on  Whit  Sunday.  Thence- 
forward, unless  notice  be  given  to  the  contrary,  Morning  Communion  will  be 
celebrated  on  the^fiist  Sunday  and  Evening  Communion  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  each  month.  A  Special  ^'reparation  Service  will  be  held  in  the  evening  of 
the  last  Friday  of  every  month,  beginning  at  a  quarter  past  seven,  at  which,  after 
the  Litany,  a  lecture  or  sermon  will  be  given  in  reference  to  this  Sacrament. 
The  first  of  these  services  will  take  place  in  the  Church  ou  Friday  evening, 
May  31  St. 

A  Bible  Class  has  been  opened  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  Seven  o'Clock 
in  No.  5,  Brunswick  Street, — Mrs  Chamberlain  having  kindly  allowed  the  use 
of  a  room  for  that  purpose. 

A  Cottage  Lecture  is  held,  through  her  considerate  offer,  at  Mrs  Steven- 
son's, Chapel  Street,  every  Thursday  evening  at  Seven  o'Clock. 

The  Choir. — The  weekly  practice  is  at  the  Church  at  a  quarter-past  Seven 
on  Thursday  evenings,  and  the  Organist  will  be  glad  to  see  any  of  the  adult 
members  of  the  congregation  who  may  find  it  convenient  to  attend.  Mr 
Robinson  is  preparing  for  publication  a  little  manual  of  chanting  for  the  use 
of  the  Church  ;  and  it  will  be  printed  at  a  price  to  place  it  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

Baptisms  and  CnrECHiNGS  at  the  CBrBCH  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  morn- 
ings at  half-past  ten  ;  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  tliree  o'clock. 

Chapel  of  Ease,  Albert  Hill,  is  opened  for  Divine  Service  every  Sunday 
evening  at  six  o'clock.  Baptisms  and  Cliurchiugs  on  those  evenings,  and  also  on 
Tuesday  afternoons  at  three  o'clock. 
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CHANTS  AND  HYMNS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 


May  5.  5th  Sund.  aft.  Easter. 

Morning. 
Psalm  84.  pt.  3.  St.  Stephen. 
Hymu  116.  Rockingham. 

EVENINO. 

Hymn  81.  Angels'  Hymn. 
„     129.  Tallis. 
„       34.  St.  Michael. 

May  9.  Ascensiou  Day. 

Hymn    70.  Innocents'. 
Psalm  24,  pt.  2.  St.  James. 
Hymn  100.  Mountof  Olives. 

May  12.  Sund.  aft.  \scen8ion. 

Hymn  69.  Ems. 
Psalm  93.  Melcombe. 

Hymn    36.  Bedford. 
„       147.     Finchatn. 
„         27.   Luneberg. 

May  19.  Whitsunday. 

Hymn  163.  Keble. 
„     33.  Cologne. 

Hymn  32.  Angels'  Hymn. 
„      40.  Cologne. 
„      92.  Innocents'. 

May  26.  Trinity  Sunday. 

Hymn  75.  St.  Athanasius. 
„      47.  Tallis  Canon. 

Hymn  58.  Luneberg. 
„     187.  Fincham. 
„      181.  Eignbrook. 

Chants. 

Venite — Higgins. 
Jubilate — Bacon. 

Cantate — Aldrich. 

Deus  Misereatur — Hayes. 

THE    MONTHLY   CALENDAR, 


5  Sttndat  aptee  Easier. 
Ascension  Dat. 

Sttndat  aft.  Ascension. 
Whit  Sunday. 

Tbinitt  Sttndat. 

Peeparation      Service 
FOE  Holy  Communion. 


Morn,    Deut.   8 — Matt.   8.    Even.      Deut.  9— 

Bom.  4. 
Morn.     D^ut.  10 — Luke  24.     Beg.  v.  44.     Even. 

2  Kings  2— Eph.  4  to  v.  17. 
Proper  Psalms.     Moru.  8,  15,  21 — Even.  24,  47, 

108. 
Morn.     Deut.  12— Matt.  10.     Even.  Deut.  13— 

Rom.  11. 
Morn.     Deut.  16  to  v.  18— Acts  10.  Beg.  v.  34. 

Even.  Isaiah  11 — Acts  19  to  v.  21. 
Proper  Psalms.     Morn.  48,  68— Even.  104,  145. 
Morn.     Gen.   1— Matt.   3.     Even.     Gen.   18—1 

John  5. 
Even.     Litany  and  Lecture. 


The  Athanasian  Creed  to  be  used  on  Whit  Sunday  and  Trinity  Sunday. 

Air  ExEMPLAE.— An  exemplar  for  us  all  may  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  Working 
Classes  in  the  person  of  one  "  Tommy  Brown,"  as  he  was  always  called.  He  was  a  well- 
known  and  useful  philanthropist  at  Mossle^',  near  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  his  recent  burial 
in  St.  George's  Chui-ch  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  public  demonstration  of  respect  and 
aflFection.  The  body,  we  are  told  by  the  Manchester  Examiner,  was  preceded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Shepherds'  Loi^e,  and  was  followed  by  a  large  procession,  consisting  of  several 
clergymen  and  others.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1829,  and  was  another  victim  to  that  fatal 
pulmonary  disease  wliich  carries  off  so  many  of  our  fellow  countrymen.  At  about  eleven 
years  of  age  he  commenced,  and  has  since  continued,  to  solicit  subscriptions  on  behalf  of  the 
poor,  walking  many  miles,  after  his  work  as  a  cotton  spinner  was  over,  in  the  evening,  tor 
that  purpose,  or  for  the  still  more  gratifying  one  of  relieving  the  distressed.  The  deceased 
for  many  years  kept  an  accurate  account  of  bis  receipts  and  disbursements,  which  was 
regular!}'  audited  ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  worth  recording  in  the  "  simple  aunals  of  the  poor,^'| 
what  may  be  done  by  a  persevering  person  who  has  learned  the  "  luxury  of  doing  good." 
On  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  deceased  for  two  years,  ending  January,  1861,  it  is 
found  that  he  has  collected  no  less  a  sura  than  £77  2s  lOd,  in  amounts  of  not  less  than 
sixpence  nor  above  five  shillings,  but  he  has  disbursed  in  charity  the  sum  of  £90  14s  2d,  the 
difference  being  smaller  sums  received  by  hi  in,  and  one  shilling  per  week  whi^h  he  contributed 
Irom  his  hard  and  scanty  earnings.  Since  the  above  date  he  had  received,  according  to  his 
fast  entry,  £4  Is  8d,  and  paid  £4  2s  4^d.— In  another  edition  of  "  Exemplars  poor  and  rich," 
the  record  of  " Tommy  Brown's  "  philanthropio  cantT  will  not,  we  trust,  be  found  wanting. 
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i:mitated  from  schiller. 

^HY  crowd  the  people  forth  that  way  ? 

Aucl  hark  !  vrhat  mean  these  shouts.  I  pray  ? 
These  are  no  sounds  of  war's  alarms.  — 
I  see  no  soldiers  grasp  their  arms, — 
Is  Rhodes  *  on  fire  ?     What  can  it  be 
That  old  and  vounsr  thus  rush  to  see  ? 


*  E.hodes  is  an  island  near  Tm-key.  It  was  the  head-qnarters  of  a  band  of 
noble  soldiers,  called  the  "  Knights  of  St.  John,"  who  spent  their  lives  in  fighting 
to  recover  the  Koly  Land  from  tlie  Turks,  in  the  wars  called  the  Cnisades,  in  the 
time  of  our  King  Richard  I.  (a.d.  1191).  These  Knights  were  pledged  to  obey  a 
Grand-Master,  who  held  his  camp  and  court  at  Rhodes. 
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Lo  !  where  the  shouting  crowd  divides, 
A  Knight  on  coal-black  charger  rides : 
Behind  they  drag,  in  joyful  state, 
The  Dragon  monster,  that  of  late 
Has  scourged  the  country  far  and  near, 
The  trembling  peasant's  deadly  fear  ! 
"All  hail !"  they  cry  ;  "  Deliverer  !  hail ! 
Oh,  may  thy  fortune  never  fail ! 
Thine  shall  be  the  prayers  of  mothers, 
Heartfelt  thanks  of  sons  and  brothers  ! 
Many  a  gallant  knight  and  brave 
In  those  dread  jaws  has  found  a  grave  j 
Thou  hast  freed  us  from  their  might, 
Rhodes  shall  bless  the  valiant  knight." 
Yet, — strange,  amid  the  joyful  crowd 
I  see  no  other  knight  look  proud. 
How  is  it  that  a  brother's  fame 
They  are  unwilling  to  proclaim  ? 

In  yonder  tower,  whose  donjon -keep 
The  tideless  ocean's*  billows  sweep. 
The  brethren  sit  in  council  deep. 
The  Knight  dismounts, — 'tis  silence  all,— ^ 
He  paces  through  the  entrance-hall :  — 
Regardless  of  the  honour  due. 
The  eager  crowd  his  steps  pursue : 
Up  to  the  council-door  they  crush, 
And  past  the  astonished  marshals  rush  ; 
But  —  silenced  them  'twixt  doubt  and  fear, — 
The  stern  demand,  "  What  make  you  here  ? " 
The  knight  bent  low,  in  reverence  meek, 
Then  craved  the  Master's  leave  to  speak. 
The  grave  Grand  Master  waved  his  hand: — 
"  I  come  to  say, — this  day  the  land 
Is  from  its  scourge,  the  Dragon,  free. 
The  fame  of  conquest  rests  with  me. 
Long  have  I  sought  this  meed  to  gain, 
Since  first  upon  the  ravaged  plain 
I  saw  my  bravest  brethren  slain. 
At  length  a  stratagem  I  planned. 
And  begged  to  seek  my  native  land. 
Thou  gav'st  me  leave,  most  reverend  sire : 
I  sailed,  and  took  one  faithful  squire, 
Whose  enterprise  and  watchful  care 
Much  helped  to  bring  my  schemes  to  bear. 
Ai'rived  on  Britain's  native  shore, 
I  chose  three  dogs,  whose  fangs  the  boar 


*  "Tideless  ocean."  A  map  will  show  that  the  Island  of  Rhodes  is  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  which  has  no  tides,  because  it  is  a  midland  sea  (as  its  name 
means),  shut  in  between  Europe  and  Alrica,  and  only  joined  to  the  great  ocean  by 
the  narrow  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
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Had  often  rued  with  piercing  smart. 
Next,  I  employed  the  painter's  art, 
And  sought  to  trace  in  colours  true 
The  Dragon's  frightful  form  and  hue. 
For  weeks  I  could  not  bring  my  steed 
To  pass  it,  save  at  utmost  speed ; 
No  better  with  the  dogs  I  sped. 
They  looked  in  terror,  howled  and  fled ! 
But  by  degrees  they  bolder  grew. 
And  stopped  to  take  a  nearer  view. 
Until,  accustomed  to  the  sight, 
I  could  persuade  them  to  the  fight. 
Thus  when  my  term  of  leave  expired, 
I  had  attained  what  I  desired. 
And  brought  to  Rhodes  my  well-trained  band, 
In  sanguine  hopes  to  free  the  land. 
I  came ;  alas  !  how  changed  the  scene  ! 
How  fearful  had  the  havoc  been  ! 
Ten  of  St.  John's  brave  knights  were  dead, 
The  courage  of  the  rest  had  fled. 
Thyself,  most  reverend  sire,  hadst  said, 
'  Enough  of  Rhodes'  best  blood  was  shed. — 
No  more,'  so  ran  the  mandate  high, 
'  The  unequal  strife  should  rashly  try.' 
What  could  I  do  ?     I  burned  with  shame. 
The  reptile  thus  should  soil  our  fame  ; 
My  horse  and  dogs  so  well  prepared, 
'Twas  not  so  rash,  I  thought,  —  and  dared ! 
Ere  I  fulfilled  my  bold  design 
I  sought  the  long-neglected  shrine. 
That  overlooks  the  Dragon's  lair. 
And  poured  my  soul  in  fervent  -prayer. 
Just  as  my  orisons  were  o'er, 
The  Dragon,  reeking  yet  with  gore 
From  his  last  victim,  came  to  bask 
In  the  warm  sun.     Straight  to  my  task 
I  hastened.     One,  the  boldest  hound. 
Flew  at  his  throat,  but  to  the  ground 
The  reptile  dashed  him,  ne'er  to  rise. 
Their  comrade  killed  before  their  eyes, 
I  feared  the  dogs  would  fly,  but  they 
Pounced  like  two  lions  on  their  prey, 
And,  fastening  on  his  throat,  they  hung 
Till  from  my  trembling  steed  I  sprung, 
And,  sword  in  hand,  advanced  to  aid 
The  deadly  onset  they  had  made. 
Writhing  with  pain,  the  Dragon's  tail 
Lashed  round  him  like  a  monstrous  flail ; 
His  frightful  fangs  and  noisome  bi*eath 
Seemed  both  to  threaten  instant  death. 
I  watched  as  high  his  tail  uprose, 
Leapt  on  his  back  between  the  blows, 
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Just  where  his  head  and  neck  divide, 
His  scales,  I  thought,  might  bend  aside — 
They  bent  —  I  used  my  utmost  strength. 
And  plunged  my  sword  in,  all  its  length. 
He  fell : — I  recollect  no  more. 
Until,  beside  a  pool  of  gore, 
I  found  myself,  my  helm  unbound, 
My  faithful  pages  tending  round. 
Close  by  me  lay  the  Dragon  dead. 
Such  is  my  simple  tale  ! "  he  said ; 
And  stood  expectant. 

Loud  and  long 
Peals  of  applause  burst  from  the  throng  ; 
Rose  from  the  Brethren  one  warm  cheer, 
Yet  sudden  hushed  as  if  in  fear, 
When  with  a  look  that  joy  repressed. 
The  Master  thus  the  Knight  addressed :  — 
'•'  This  was  indeed  most  bravely  done  ! 
So  much  the  worse,  my  once-loved  son  ! 
When  first  that  holy  cross  you  wore, 
TeU  me  to  keep  Avhat  law  you  swore  ?  " 
The  Knight  looked  down,  turned  deadly  pale. 
His  very  utterance  seemed  to  fail ; 
Then  to  his  cheeks  gushed  back  the  blood, 
The  veins  scarce  held  the  tingling  flood : 
"  I  swore  complete  obedience,  sire. 
To  all  your  reverence  might  require." 
"  How  hast  thou  kept  that  solemn  vow  ? 
How  speaks  thy  conscience  to  thee,  now  ? 
Would  thou  hadst  been  the  Dragon's  prey, 
Than  lived  to  conquer  him  this  day  ! 
For  now  thou  com'st  with  perjured  hand 
To  sow  dissension  in  our  band ; 
And  wilt,  should  we  not  punish  thee, 
A  serpent  'mid  thy  brethren  be, 
Making  thy  deed's  heroic  light 
Throw  shadows  dark  o'er  wrong  and  right, 
And  hiding  rash  hot-headedness 
Behind  the  veil  of  thy  success  ! 
Of  no  command  o'er  self  possest, 
Lay  down  that  buckler,  sword,  and  vest ! 
A  disobedient  son  may  wield 
No  more  St.  John's  most  holy  shield ! " 
The  unexpected  sentence  came 
Like  lightning,  blasting  all  his  fame  ! 
Yet  stood  the  Knight  unmoved,  alone — 
He  seemed  as  if  transformed  to  stone. 
Save  that  the  heavings  of  his  breast 
The  conflict  of  his  soul  confest. 
The  awful  doom  had  startled  all ; 
How  breathless  was  that  crowded  hall ! 


The  Best  of  Servants. 


Then  stifled  murmurs,  in  the  crowd, 

Encouraged  each  by  each,  waxed  loud ; 

And  gathering  round,  the  Brethren  crave 

Remission  for  a  Knight  so  brave, 

"  Whose  fault,"  they  urge,  "  arose  from  zeal 

For  Rhodes,  and  for  their  Order's  weal." 

In  vain  they  press  their  eager  suit, 

The  Master  sits,  unsoftened,  mute. 

At  length  he  turned  him  to  the  Knight, 

"  Do  these  or  I  decide  aright  ?" 

The  urgent  prayers,  the  uproar  rude. 

Hushed  at  his  voice  ;  a  pause  ensued. 

So  deep,  you  might  have  heard  the  roar 

Of  billows  breaking  on  the  shore — 

None  heard  it  there,  though  every  ear 

Was  strained  in  agony  to  hear, 

Though  caught  had  been  the  faintest  word, 

A  thunderbolt  had  burst  unheard ! 

With  folded  arms  and  head  bent  low. 

The  Knight  walked  firmly  up,  though  slow. 

His  cross-embroidered  vest  he  laid 

Before  his  chief,  then  drew  his  blade. 

And  as  he  marked  its  blood-stained  rust. 

He  faintly  uttered,  "  Thou  art  just !" 

The  Master  stretched  his  hand,  and  felt — 

As  the  Knight  kissed  it  when  he  knelt — 

One  scalding  tear-drop  on  it  fall ; 

'Twas  o'er !     He  turned  to  leave  the  hall ; 

The  Master  watched  him  to  the  door, 

Still  sternly  cold  the  look  he  wore  ; 

Then  sudden  changed  his  lofty  mien, 

A  tear  upon  his  cheek  was  seen :  — 

"  Come  back,"  he  said,  in  accents  mild, 

"  Once  more  St.  John's  obedient  child ! 

That  Cross  is  due  reward  of  one 

Who  Victory  over  self  has  won ! "  s.  F.  d. 


F  you  wish  to  have  a  good  servant  —  one  that  is  faithful, 
honest,  and  attentive,  and  whom  you  will  never  quarrel 
with — one  that  will  never  bother  you  for  wages,  one 
that  will  never  object  to  wear  the  clothes  you  have  been 
wearing  yourself,  nor  make  a  fuss  over  what  meals  you 
give  him  —  one  that  will  not  grumble  if  you  keep  him  up  half  the 
night — one  to  whom  you  could  at  any  time  give,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, the  very  best  of  characters  —  one  that  will  never  wish  to 
leave  you,  but  would  rather  remain  with  you  all  the  days  of  your  life, 
then  you  must  be  ?/o?^7'  own  servant;  and  that  is  best  achieved  by 
diligently  learning  how,  on  all  occasions,  to  help  yourself. 
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more 
variety 


BY  W.  HOUGHTON,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

THE  Leopard,  or 
properly,  the 
of  it  known  as  the  Panther, 
was  in  former  clays  often  to 
be  seen  in  Palestine,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that 
some  places  were  called  by 
the  Hebrew  name  of  this  ani- 
mal (namer);  as,  for  instance, 
Nimrah  (Num.  xxxii.  3  and 
36),  or  Beth-Nimrah,  "the 
House  of  Leopards;"  "the  waters  of  Nimrim"  (Isa.  xv.  6).  We 
read  also  in  Canticles  (iv.  8)  of  "  the  mountains  of  the  leopards." 
The  leopard  is  still  occasionally  seen  in  Syria,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
common.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  beautiful  black  spots,  or 
rosettes,  which  adorn  the  glossy  yellow  skin  of  the  leopard ;  it  was 
from  these  spots  that  it  was  called  in  Hebrew  namer,  "  the  spotted 
animal."  The  leopard  is  one  of  the  swiftest  and  most  active  of  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  and  so  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (i.  8)  compares 
the  horses  of  the  Chaldean  army  to  these  animals  — "  Their  horses 
are  SAvifter  than  leopards;"  and  Daniel  (vii.  6),  foretelling  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  victories  of  Alexander,  speaks  of  "  a  leopard,  which  had 
upon  the  back  of  it  four  wings  of  a  fowl" — a  very  apt  emblem  of 
extreme  swiftness. 

The  leopard  is  also  extremely  cunning,  and  will  lie  in  ambush 
close  to  a  village,  ready  to  spring  upon  any  unwary  passer-by.  Jere- 
miah (v.  6)  alludes  to  this  lurking  habit :  "  A  leopard  shall  watch 
over  their  cities."  And  so  does  Hosea  (xiii.  7),  "  As  a  leopard  by 
the  way  will  I  observe  them." 

In  that  beautiful  chapter  of  Isaiah  (xi.)  which  foretells  the 
peaceful  rule  of  the  Messiah,  one  proof  given  of  the  universal  har- 
mony is  this,  "  that  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;"  while  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  employs  the  spots  of  the  leopard  to  illustrate  the 
abiding  power  of  habitual  sin,  in  those  familiar  words :  "  Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  then  may  ye 
also  do  good  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil"  (Jer.  xiii.  23). 


'^  Coiiig  np  to  Eontron/* 

A    WARNING    TO    VILLAGERS. 

HILST  attending  to  the  wants  of  one  poor  woman,  ano- 
ther, with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  came  to  my  door.  Her 
face  seemed  to  be  known  to  me,  and  yet  I  could  not  recall 
her  to  my  recollection.  "  Don't  you  remember  me,  ma'am? 
—  I  used  to  live  with  Mrs.  Smith.  I  am  Ann."  Then  the 
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past  came  back  to  my  mind :  it  was  a  maid  who  had  for  six  years 
faithfully  served  an  esteemed  friend.  I  had  known  her  well, 
and.  several  of  her  family  likewise,  all  respectable  and  respected 
maid-servants.  Her  dress  now  was  miserable,  and  she  looked  ill, 
old,  and  weary.  Her  history  was  sad,  but  not  uncommon :  it  may 
prove  an  useful  warning  to  some,  so  I  will  tell  it. 

After  the  death  of  her  good  old  mistress  she  married  a  steady,  indus- 
trious young  man  in  a  village.     They  lived  in  a  comfortable  cottage, 
and  had  a  good  large  garden.     Part  of  the  rent  was  paid  by  a  quiet 
lodger ;  and  by  selling  some  of  the  produce  of  their  garden,  they 
made  a  fair  profit  out  of  that.     In  the  front  room  they  had  a  small 
stock  of  such  articles  as  are  usually  found  in  a  "  village  shop."    They 
had,  besides,  the  Post  Office,  by  which  they  gained  a  little  without 
much  trouble.     There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  prosperous  home  in 
humble  life.     Yet,  after  a  few  years,  came  the  too-frequent  desire  for 
change ;  and  some  indiscreet  neighbour  told  of  the  chai-ms  of  London, 
the  high  wages,  the  abundant  trade,  the  certainty  of  "  getting  on  " 
there.     Ann's  husband  was  not  very  strong  in  health  just  then,  and 
somebody  thought  it  was  too  cold  and  damp  for  him  in  the  country ; 
it  would  be  so  much  warmer  and  drier  in  London,  and  he  might  get 
plenty  of  work  there  as  a  carpenter,  and  good  pay.     Now  all  this 
was  very  bad  advice,  but  it  was  followed.     What  was  the  result  ? 
The  air  of  London  was  not  so  favourable  to  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  ttte  purer  atmosphere  of  the  country.     Instead  of  the  space  and 
the  freedom  of  the  cottage  with  its  four  rooms,  and  the  pleasant  gar- 
den, they  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  one  small  room  on  the  third  floor 
of  a  house,  and  for  this  they  paid  more  rent  than  for  the  cottage  and 
garden.     Two  of  their  children  pined  and  died  ;  the  baby,  born  after 
they  came  to  London,  was  weak  and  sickly.    No  work  was  to  be  had ; 
who  knew,  or  wanted  to  employ  a  stranger  from  a  country  village  ? — 
there  were  more  men  already  than  could  find  work.     Before  leaving 
their  village  home  they  sold  all  their  furniture ;  for  a  small  sum  only, 
so  that  store  was  soon  spent.     For  several  months  they  were  in  the 
greatest  poverty  and  distress.     Poor  Ann  hardly  knew  how  they  had 
lived ;  she  was  willing  to  work,  but  knew  no  one  who  would  employ 
her :  there  were  so  many  women  thereabouts  who  went  out  cleaning, 
she  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  even  that  hard  work  and  small  pay. 
Her  husband  had  worn  out  his  boots  with  walking,  and  had  just 
gone  a  distance  of  at  least  tkree  miles  across  London  to  seek  for 
work,  but  it  was  very  doubtful  if  he  would  obtain  it. 

This  result  of"  coming  to  London  "  is  so  common  and  so  sad,  that 
it  would  be  well  if  those  who  listen  to  foolish  advice,  and  encourage 
a  restless,  unsettled  disposition,  would  take  warning  by  the  true  tale 
of  "  Poor  Ann."  Let  them  remember,  that  although  there  are  nearly 
three  millions  of  people  living  in  the  Great  City,  they  are  not  all 
"masters,"  but  a  very  large  proportion  are  "working  men;"  and 
that  amongst  the  vast  crowd  it  is  by  no  means  easy  for  a  stranger  to 
make  himself  known  and  to  obtain  what  he  wishes.  e.  t. 
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THE  '•  merrie,  meiTie  month  of  May"  is  come,  and  all  creation 
seems  to  rejoice  at  her  return.  The  air  is  redolent  with 
fragrant  odours,  and  fields  and  gardens  ave  decked  with  varied 
flowers  ;  not  one  of  Avhich  is  more  welcome  than  the  "  Lily  of  the 
Valley,"  whose  drooping  bells,  half-hidden  between  its  folded 
leaves,  must  have  led  the  poet  to  declare  that 

"  The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly." 

The  ancients  ascribed  m.e- 
dicinal  properties  to  this 
plant;  and  said  that  it  was 
useful  for  "  helping  those 
poysoned  by  the  biting  of 
mad  doges  and  other  veno- 
mous beasts;"  but  they  as- 
cribed still  greater  healing 
virtue  to  another  of  the 
same  family,  which  is  called 
SolomoiUs  Seal,  from  some 
marks  on  the  root  which 
are  like  Hebrew  charac- 
ters ;  and  which  they  sup- 
posed were  stamped  on  it 
by  the  great  herbalist,  So- 
lomon, as  a  sign  of  its  won- 
derful power  ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, its  healing  proper- 
ties are  very  remarkable, 
if  we  believe  quaint  old 
Gerarde,  who  says,  that 
Avhen  bruised,  it  takes  away 
"  blacke  and  blew  spots 
gotten  by  fals,  or  women's 
wilfulness  in  stumbling 
fpon  their  hastie  husbands^ 
fists,  or  such -like."  The 
Lily  of  the  Valley  forms  an 
extensive  article  of  com- 
merce in  London.  Market- 
gardeners  take  great  quan- 
tities every  day  to  Covent 
Garden,  and  sell  them  to 
the  flower-girls,  who  make 
them  into  bunches,  and  re- 
tail them  in  the  streets. 
In  some  parts  of  England 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
grows  wild,  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  the  air  is  op- 
pressive from  the  perfume.  Tiiis  is  the  case  at  Matlock,  in  Derby- 
shire ;  and  one  of  the  islands  in  Lake  Windermere  is  called  "  Lily  of 
the  Yiircy  Holme;"  because,  as  Wordsworth  says,  it  is 

"  Sown  with  Lilies. of  the  Valley  like  a  field."  B.  B. 
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BY  ilKS.  ALFEED  GATTY,  AUTHOK  OF  "  PKOVERBS  ILLUSTRATED," 

ETC. 

"  I  own  I  am  shocked  at  the  purchase  of  slaves, 
And  fear  those  who  buy  them  and  sell  them  are  knaves." — Cowper. 

OME  months  after  ]\Ir.  Delafield  had  visited  his  friend  the 
Curate,  and  told  the  story  of  the  "  Game  without  an  end"* 
to  the  night-school  scholars,  he  came  to  the  village  again; 
but  it  was  milder  weather  now,  for  the  winter  was  nearly- 
over,  and  the  days  were  beginning  to  lengthen. 

Mr.  Delafield  was  not  long  with  his  friend  before  he  inquired 
after  both  the  night  and  Sunday  schools ;  but  the  answer  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory. 

The  night-school,  indeed,  had  answered  very  well  on  the  whole, 
during  the  dark  winter  months,  when  walking  about  late  or  other 
out-door  amusements  were  impossible ;  for  then  both  boys  and  girls 
were  glad  enough  to  come.  And  the  falling  off  in  numbers  during 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  lighter  evenings, 
was  what  always  did  happen,  and  he  could  not  say  much  about  it ; 
though  certainly  he  wished  they  liked  learning  a  little  more  and 
running  about  a  little  less. 

But  the  Sunday  school ! — really  there  was  no  end  to  the  trouble 
of  it.  Not  as  to  the  teaching — that  was  all  easy  enough — but  there 
was  such  difficulty  in  getting  the  children  to  come.  They  required 
so  much  looking  up,  and  the  parents  so  much  visiting  and  coaxing,  and 
begging  of,  that  it  took  up  half  his  time  to  keep  the  team  together  at  all. 

How  they  could  be  so  indifferent  to  their  own  good  he  couldn't 
imagine  ;  but  there  was  always  such  a  host  of  excuses  for  the 
children  staying  away,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  parents  thought  they 
were  doing  the  teachers  quite  a  favour  by  sending  them  to  be  taught ; 
and  had  not  the  least  idea  how  grateful  they  ought  to  be  to  the 
people,  who  Sunday  after  Sunday  took  the  trouble  of  teaching  them 
for  nothing. 

He  had  been  to  six  houses  that  very  morning,  to  ask  after  absent 
children  —  some  of  them  great  big  boys,  who  were  quite  old  enough 
to  know  the  blessing  of  having  such  advantages  as  schooling  and 
religious  instruction,  without  being  told. 

Mr.  Delafield  was  quite  amused  by  the  Curate's  warmth ;  which 
a  long  parish  round  and  six  expostulatory  calls,  combined  with  the 
pleasant  excitement  of  finding  his  friend  arrived  on  his  return,  sufti- 
ciently  accounted  for,  and  he  smiled  as  he  inquired, — 

'^Advantages'?  do  you  really  think  it  is  an  advantage?  —  a 
blessing,  as  you  call  it,  to  have  advantages?" 

The  Curate  looked  up,  amused  in  his  turn.  He  was  used  to  Mr. 
Delafield's  jokes  and  love  of  an  argument,  however,  so  he  made 

*  See  the  volume  of  The  Parish  Magazine  for  1860.  London ;  Bell  and  Daldy, 
186  Fleet  Street.    Price  Is.  Qd.  limp  ;   2s.  cloth  boards. 
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answer,  that  he  didn't  see  how  advantages — whatever  they  were — 
could  be  otherwise  than  a  blessing  to  the  people  who  had  them. 

"I  know  that  is  the  common  idea,"  observed  Mr.  Delafield,  '•  but 
I  am  beginning  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it  very  much.  In  fact,  I  am 
beginning  to  suspect,  that  a  man  who  has  ten  talents  is  much  more 
likely  to  bury  them  in  a  napkin  and  make  no  use  of  them,  than  a  man 
who  has  only  one." 

"  Then  the  man  with  ten  talents  has  one  too  little,"  rejoined  the 
Curate ;  "  and  the  most  important  one  of  all :  I  mean,  the  grace  to  be 
thankful  for  the  others." 

"  True  enough ;  but  grace  and  talents  by  no  means  always,  or 
generally,  go  together,"  suggested  Mr.  Delafield.  "  But,  by  the  way, 
is  your  night-school  reading -meeting  over  for  the  season?" 

"  Not  quite,"  was  the  answer ;  and  then  Mr.  Delafield  said,  that  if 
his  friend  liked,  he  would  give  them  another  lecture  or  story  some 
night  himself.     To  which  the  Curate  assented  with  delight. 

"  And  the  subject  shall  be  advantages"  continued  Mr.  Delafield. 

"  They  will  not  understand  your  far-fetched  arguments  to  prove 
that  black  is  white,"  said  the  Curate,  with  a  slight  shake  of  the  head. 

"  They  will  understand  what  I  shall  tell  them,"  replied  Mr.  Dela- 
field.   "  I  shall  tell  them  a  story." 

"A  Ghost  story?"  asked  the  Curate. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  a  quite  true  one,"  was  the  reply :  "  but  this 
being  settled,  I  shall  tell  you  no  more  till  the  time  comes." 

And  a  few  days  after  this  conversation  the  time  came,  and  the 
two  once  more  found  themselves  together  in  the  village  schoolroom, 
sitting  in  front  of  forms  full  of  young  villagers  ;  the  little  ones 
grinning  and  nudging  each  other  at  seeing  Mr.  Delafield  again ;  the 
older  ones  observing  him  with  grave  interest  and  attention. 

And  presently  he  began,  as  follows : — 

"  Last  time  I  was  here,  my  lads,  I  told  you  a  sort  of  Ghost  story, 
only  part  of  which  was  actually  true,  although  the  moral  of  it  was  so 
good,  I  must  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  it.  But  now  I  have  got  a 
true  story  for  you,  the  whole  of  which  you  may  believe. 

"  I  have  met  with  a  very  singular  man  since  I  saw  you ;  a  man 
born  and  bred  in  a  condition  of  life  much  lower  than  your  own :  so 
low,  indeed,  that  you  will  not  understand  it  till  I  describe  it  to  you. 

"  And  yet  this  man  has  risen  out  of  this  condition,  and  become  a 
good  Christian,  and  well-educated ;  has  written  books,  and  edited  a 
newspaper ;  and  continues  to  exert  himself  in  every  possible  way  to 
do  good  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  help  them  to  rise,  as  he  has  done, 
'  out  of  darkness  into  light.' 

"  He  sometimes  leaves  his  own  country  and  family  for  a  time  to 
come  over  to  England,  and  lecture  to  people  here  upon  the  subjects 
he  has  most  at  heart,  and  he  is  always  well  received ;  and  in  the 
house  where  I  met  and  talked  to  him,  the  Vicar  of  the  parish  was 
there  also,  listening  to  him  with  respect,  and  sympathy,  and  pleasure. 

"  Of  course  you  wonder  how  all  this  has  come  about,  and  perhaps 
are  inclined  to  think  that  my  friend  must,  in  spite  of  his  low  birth, 
have  had  great  and  uncommon  advantages  and  opportunities. 

"Perhaps,  say  you,  he  met,  by  a  lucky  accident,  with  some 
powerful  friend,  who  took  him  by  the  hand  and  pushed  him  forward 
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in  life;  and  perhaps  also,  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  when  there 
turned  out  so  sharp-witted,  that  he  tucked  in  learning  as  fast  as  other 
boys  do  pudding,  and  liked  it  as  well,  too.  In  which  case  there  is  not 
much  credit  due  to  him,  nor  is  he  much  of  a  pattern  to  anybody  else. 

"  Now  it  is  natural  you  should  think  something  like  this.  The 
moment  we  see  anybody  better  and  wiser  than  ourselves,  self-love 
at  once  tempts  us  to  fancy  he  must  have  had  much  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  so  than  ourselves  ;  and  we  console  ourselves  by 
thinking  that,  if  we  had  been  equally  '  lucky,'  we  should  probably 
have  been  every  bit  as  good  and  wise  as  he  is  ! 

'•'  Well !  you  shall  judge  for  yourselves  how  far  you  can  account  in 
this  way  for  my  friend's  good  character  and  success  in  life,  for  I  will 
give  you  a  sketch  of  his  history ;  and  I  think  you  will  find  from  it, 
that  the  secret  of  the  matter  lay  in  his  making  the  most  of  very  small 
advantages,  and  not  in  his  having  been  blessed  with  very  great  ones. 

"  To  begin  with,  he  was  born,  not  a  free  man  in  a  free  country,  as 
you  all  are,  but  a  despised  Negro  slave.  Do  you  know  what  that  is? 
I  doubt  it,  although  I  dare  say  you  have  often  heard  nigger  songs 
sung  about  the  village,  and  perhaps  sing  some  yourselves.  In  which 
case,  however,  you  will  be  aware,  that  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of 
talk  in  them  about  '  Massa.' 

"  Now  this  massa,  or  master,  is  the  owner  of  these  nigger  slaves, 
just  as  the  farmers  of  our  own  country  are  the  masters  or  owners  of 
their  horses,  cows,  and  pigs.  They  have  been  bought  in  a  market 
for  money,  just  as  the  farmers'  cattle  have  been  bought  for  money, 
and  the  master  who  has  bought  them  may  do  what  he  likes  with 
them  ever  after. 

"  Not  only  may  he  work  them  as' hard  as  he  pleases,  but  he  may 
flog  them  as  hard  as  he  pleases  too,  and  there  is  nobody  to  say  him 
nay.  And  he  may  lodge  them  as  he  pleases,  and  give  them  as  little 
food  as  he  pleases,  for  nobody  interferes  with  what  he  does. 

"  In  this  respect,  therefore,  Negro  slaves  are  worse  off  than 
even  our  lowest  beasts  of  burden ;  for,  thank  God,  there  is  a  law  in 
England  which  prevents  a  man  from  ill-using  even  his  ass  to  the 
point  of  bodily  injury.  But  a  slave-master  may,  and  often  does,  beat 
his  slaves,  both  men  and  women,  till  head  and  back  are  torn  in  gashes 
and  streaming  with  blood ;  nay,  in  some  cases,  till  merciful  death  puts 
an  end  to  their  sufferings :  but  still  he  remains  unpunished,  for  no 
judge  gives  out  verdict  of  condemnation  against  him,  save  the  great 
Judge  of  all,  who  will  Que  day  surely  avenge  His  own. 

"  If  I  speak  strongly  on  this  subject,  it  is  because  I  feel  strongly," 
observed  Mr.  Delafield,  after  a  short  pause,  and  then  he  continued : — 

"  My  friend  could  show  you  his  back  marked  with  long  stripes  or 
wales,  where  many  a  time  the  cowskin  whip  of  one  of  his  '  massas ' 
lashed  off  long  pieces  of  flesh,  and  that  for  such  trifling  offences  as  a 
saucy  word,  or  not  having  done  as  much  work  as  had  been  expected 
of  him ;  and  sometimes  for  no  offence  at  all,  but  only  because  massa 
himself  happened  to  be  in  a  bad  humour,  and  must  beat  somebody. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  beginning  to  wonder  how  it  comes  about  that 
there  are  such  things  as  slaves,  and  how  it  ever  happened  that  men 
and  women  could  be  bought  and  sold  in  a  market  like  cattle;  and  this 
I  will  explain. 
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"  Niggers,  or  Negroes,  came  originally  from  Africa,  and  are,  as  I 
dare  say  you  know,  black-skinned  :  and  when  it  was  found  out  that 
people  with  black  skins  could  do  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work  in 
hot  climates  than  those  with  white,  it  became  a  dreadful  practice 
with  several  nations,  who  had  land  and  property  in  the  hot  parts  of 
America,  to  send  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  bring  away 
cargoes  of  these  poor  black  creatures  to  work  for  them. 

"  Sometimes  this  was  done  by  force,  but  soon  the  chiefs  of  the 
savage  African  tribes,  finding  they  could  make  a  good  business  by 
selling  black  men  to  the  strangers,  did  so  without  scruple.  But  as 
they  did  not  generally  like  to  part  with  their  own  subjects,  they 
would  go  and  fight  with  any  tribe  they  thought  weaker  than  them- 
selves, and  the  men  they  took  prisoners  they  sold  to  the  American 
traders,  Avho,  in  their  turn,  sold  them  to  those  who  had  land  and 
plantations  to  be  cultivated. 

"  And  nobody  rose  up  to  say  how  wicked  all  this  was,  because 
everybody  wished  to  have  a.  finger  in  the  pie;  that  is,  to  have  a  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  horrible  traffic. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  such  things  were  never  done  now. 
But  I  cannot.  The  practice  still  continues  to  a  certain  extent,  though 
we  English  do  all  we  can  to  pi-event  it,  by  sending  ships  of  war  to 
watch  the  coast  and  protect  the  natives  from  such  cruelty  ;  but  we 
cannot  stop  it  altogether.  Moreover,  the  children  born  of  slaves 
ai*e  slaves  too,  so  that  there  is  at  this  time  an  enormous  slave  popu- 
lation in  the  southern,  or  what  are  called  the  slave  states  of  America. 
The  northern  ones,  which  border  upon  our  colony  of  Canada,  do  not 
allow  slavery,  and  are  called  the  free  states. 

"  Perhaps  now  you  have  some  faint  notion  of  the  misery  of  being 
born  a  Negro  slave.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  half.  The  one  dreadful 
necessity  of  the  wicked  and  unnatural  relationship  of  master  and 
slave  is,  that  the  slave  must  be  kept  doicn  both  in  body  and  soul. 
Masters  dare  not, — that  is  the  proper  word, — they  dare  not  let  their 
slaves  rise  out  of  the  condition  of  mere  cattle.  They  dare  not  let 
them  be  religious,  they  dare  not  let  them  be  moral,  they  dare  not 
let  them  improve  their  minds. 

"  They  dare  not  let  them  learn  the  truths  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  teaches  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  They 
dare  not  let  them  read  the  Bible,  which  tells  that  the  bondmen  of  old 
among  the  Jews  were,  by  God's  express  ordinance,  released  from 
servitude  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  and  allowed  to  go  free,  so 
that  such  bondage  was  little  more  than  an  apprenticeship  among  us. 

"  They  dare  not,  therefore,  let  them  learn  to  read  at  all ;  and  so 
strongly  has  this  been  felt,  that  teaching  a  slave  to  read  was  once,  in 
some  slave  states,  an  offence  punishable  by  death. 

"  Neither  dare  masters  allow  their  slaves  to  lead  moral,  that  is  to 
say,  family  lives,  as  we  do  here ;  father,  mother,  and  children  all  in 
one  house,  and  bound  to  each  other  by  ties  of  love  and  common 
interests,  for  such  common  interests,  and  the  strength  and  combination 
which  would  be  sure  to  follow  upon  them,  would  sap  the  foundations 
of  slavery.  Fathers,  and  mothers,  and  children,  are  therefore  pur- 
posely separated,  and  often  sold  to  different  masters.    My  friend  never 
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knew  even  the  name  of  his  father,  and  no  shaves  have  a  right  to  a 
family  surname. 

"  It  seems  very  dreadful — does  it  not? — that  there  should  be  people 
in  the  world  who  are  thus  deliberately  and  purposely  kept  degraded 
and  debased  by  those  above  them  ?  People  who  may  not  lead  respect- 
able and  virtuous  lives,  if  they  wish  it  ever  so :  people  who  may  not 
learn  to  read  the  Bible,  for  fear  they  should  know  and  understand 
the  blessed  ti'uths  it  contains :  people  who  may  not  go  to  school : 
people  who  may  not  be  taught  to  fear  and  love  God  and  keep  His 
commandments:  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  are  forced  to  live  in 
ignorance  and  vice,  and  die  like  the  beasts  of  the  field ! 

"  Yery  dreadful,  I  am  sure,  you  all  think  this ;  nay,  very  likely 
you  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  true,  it  sounds  so  unlikely.  And 
yet  I  can  tell  you  of  something  quite  as  dreadful,  and  quite  as  unlikely, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  we  see  around  us  every  day,  and  take  very 
little  notice  of.     Can  you  guess  what  I  mean,  boys?" 

But  the  boys  could  not  guess,  so  Mr.  Delafield  had  to  go  on. 

"  Well !  that  there  should  be  people  in  the  world  who  are  encou- 
raged and  invited  by  those  above  them  to  do  those  very  things  which 
we  think  it  so  shocking  the  slaves  are  prevented  from  doing ;  who 
have  all  the  blessings  offered  which  the  others  ai-e  shut  out  from ; 
that  is,  of  rising  out  of  ignorance  into  the  light  of  Christian  knov/- 
ledge ;  of  leading  respectable  and  virtuous  lives ;  of  learning  (as  in 
this  veiy  room  every  Si:nday)  both  to  read  and  understand  the 
Bible ;  of  going  to  schools  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds ;  of 
going  to  church,  where  the  fear  and  love  of  God  are  taught  to 
all ;  but  who — I  speak  it  with  sorrow — turn  their  backs  upon  all  these 
advantages,  and,  of  their  own  free  will  and  choice,  prefer  to  remain 
ignorant,  immoral,  and  debased. 

"  You  understand  me  now,  surely,"  continued  Mr.  Delafield, 
after  a  pause ;  "  and  see  that  I  want  you  to  think  a  little  of  your 
responsibility,  as  Christians  in  a  land  where  all  that  is  good  is 
brought  to  your  very  doors.  I  once  heard  that  wicked  old  saying, 
'  The  nearer  the  church  the  further  from  God,'  repeated  as  a  joke 
by  a  woman  whose  cottage  faced  the  church  gates,  but  who  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  go  in  and  worship.  How  it  was  with  her  at  the 
last  I  do  not  know,  for  she  left  the  place  where  I  lived.  This  I  do 
know,  however,  that  she  dropped  down  suddenly  in  the  streets  of 
the  town  she  went  to,  and  was  taken  up  a  corpse. 

"Now  I  want  you  to  see  the  wickedness  of  that  old  saying, 
which  tempts  people  to  make  a  joke  of  their  responsibility  to  God. 
I  want  you  to  remember  that  we  shall  be  judged  hereafter  by  a 
juster  law  than  we  are  apt  to  think  of.  Not  so  much,  in  fact,  by 
what  we  are,  as  by  what  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being" 
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P  there  is  one  thing  on  earth  which  is  truly  admirable,  it 
is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural 
powers,  when  they  have  been  honestly,  zealously,  and 
truly  cultivated." — Dr.  Arnold. 
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BY  THE  VENERABLE  THE  AECHDEACON  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mark,  xvi.  19. —  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he 
ivas  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

HIS  is  the  simple  account  given  to  us  by  one  df  the 
Evangelists  of  our  Lord's  ascension.  The  Ascension  of 
Christ  is  one  of  the  articles  of  our  Creed ;  and  yet  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  event  does  not  occupy  by  any  means 
so  prominent  a  place  in  our  thoughts  as  it  deserves.  We 
think  much  of  Christmas  Day,  of  Good  Friday,  and  of  Easter  Day ; 
and  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  our  Church  that  as  much  im- 
portance should  be  attached  to  Ascension  Day.  For  we  find  in  the 
Prayer-book  that  proper  psalms  and  lessons  are  appointed  for  that 
day,  and  that  there  is  also  a  proper  preface  for  the  Ascension  provided 
in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  So  that  Ascension 
Day,  or  Holy  Thursday,  as  it  is  called,  stands  out  prominently  in  our 
calendar  as  a  day  to  be  much  observed.  Let  us  pray  for  the  time 
when  the  ten  thousand  churches  in  our  land  may  be  opened  on  this 
day,  and  when  devout  congregations  shall  be  found  in  every  place, 
meeting  together  to  rejoice  in  the  ascension  of  our  great  High  Priest, 
following  Him  in  heart  and  mind,  and  striving  with  Him  continually 
to  dwell. 

The  Ascension  of  our  Lord  was  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, both  by  type  and  by  prophecy.  It  was  typified  in  the  taking 
up  of  Elijah  to  heaven.  There  came  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of 
fire;  and  as  the  prophet  was  carried  upwards,  he  preached  in  those 
early  ages  of  One  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  should  go  up  in  the 
human  nature  into  heaven.  Again,  this  event  was  typified  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  within  the  vail  once  every  year ; 
which,  the  Apostle  teaches  us,  was  a  figure  of  the  entrance  of  Christ 
once  for  all  into  the  holy  place,  that  is,  heaven,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us.  Then,  further,  the  Ascension  was  predicted. 
"  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,"  says  the  Psalmist;  and  again,  "  God 
is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  the  Lord  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet." 

At  length  the  event  itself  took  place,  as  thus  foreshadowed  and 
foretold.  Forty  days  had  passed  since  the  Redeemer  rose  from  the 
grave.  During  that  time  He  had  shown  Himself  alive  by  many  in- 
fallible proofs,  and  had  thus  established  for  ever  the  certainty  of  His 
resurrection.  But  His  work  was  now  finished  on  earth.  The  atone- 
ment had  been  made  for  sin;  and  His  resurrection  was  the  proof 
that  the  atonement  was  accepted  by  the  Father.  He  had  appointed 
Apostles,  with  power  to  ordain  others.  He  had  given  direc- 
tions concerning  the  government  of  His  Church ;  He  had  appointed 
sacraments  as  pledges  of  His  love,  and  efiectual  signs  of  His  grace, 
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which  should  show  forth  His  death  till  His  coming  again.  What 
more,  then,  was  wanting?  He  had  led  captivity  captive — Sin, 
Satan,  and  Death,  were  laid  under  His  feet.  It  was  time,  there- 
fore, for  the  heavens  to  receive  Him  again,  until  the  great  resti- 
tution of  all  things.  Accordingly,  on  the  fortieth  day  after  His 
resurrection.  He  led  His  disciples  out  of  Jerusalem  towards  Bethany, 
a  little  village  two  miles  distant,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives ;  and  there,  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  while  in  the  act  of 
blessing  them.  He  was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven. 
With  regard  to  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  the  Scripture 
testimony  is  clear.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  ascension 
the  Scripture  says  nothing  ;  and  so  we  must  be  silent.  Whether, 
as  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  a  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  received  the 
Son  of  God,  and  conveyed  Him  triumphantly  through  that  trackless 
space  which  separates  this  sinful  world  from  heaven ;  or,  whether, 
by  His  own  Almighty  power,  and  without  any  visible  assistance.  He 
was  borne  upwards,  we  know  not.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  He,  the  God-man,  went  up  ;  His  risen  body  was  actually 
uplifted  to  heaven;  He  was  seen  to  rise  in  human  form,  in  order 
that  thus  we  may  still  think  of  Him,  and  pray  to  Him. 

But  in  what  way  are  we  affected  by  this  wonderful  event  ? 

Now,  first,  let  us  remember  that  Christ  has  gone  up  into  heaven 
as  our  Forerunner.  So  the  Apostle  teaches  us,  where  he  says, — 
"  Whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  made  an 
high  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec."  The  great 
truth  upon  which  we  should  try  to  fix  our  thoughts  at  this  season 
is  this,  that  the  Son  of  God  has  gone  up  into  heaven  with  a  human 
body,  and  thus  has  made  it  a  possible  thing  that  the  human  nature 
can  enter  into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  heaven.  Oh,  with  what  feel- 
ings of  amazement,  reverence,  and  gratitude,  should  we  entertain  the 
thought  that  a  body,  spiritual  indeed,  but  yet  a  body — that  our  very 
human  nature  has  been  lifted  up  by  the  power  of  the  indwelling 
Godhead  into  the  very  presence  of  God  in  heaven !  The  human 
nature  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  this,  too,  with  an  ex- 
press view  to  our  exaltation.  He,  the  God-man,  has  gone  up  as  our 
Forerunner.  There  is  a  bond  of  union,  the  very  closest,  existing 
between  Him,  who  is  at  God's  right  hand,  and  the  very  meanest  of 
His  faithful  disciples.  There  are  invisible  cords  of  attraction  by 
which  saint  after  saint,  whether  living  or  departed,  is  held  to  Him ; 
and  shall  at  the  last  great  day  be  drawn  upwards,  to  be  with  Him, 
who  has  thus  scaled  the  skies  that  He  might  prepare  a  place  for  us. 
Christ  has  gone  to  heaven  as  our  Forerunner. 

Then,  further,  Christ  has  ascended  as  our  High  Priest.  "  Seeing 
then,  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  that  is 
passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our 
profession."  Under  the  Jewish  law  the  high  priest  went  once  every 
year  into  the  holy  place,  with  "  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  of 
atonements ;"  and  by  this  he  typified  the  entrance  of  the  great  High 
Priest,  once  for  all,  into  heaven  itself  with  His  own  blood.  Hence 
we  find  that  our  Lord  is  described  as  having  gone  up  into^  heaven 
with  the  marks  of  His  crucifixion.  In  one  of  the  sublime  visions  of 
St.  John  we  read,  that  he  beheld  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  "  a 
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Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain."  There  is  a  marked  emphasis  throughout 
the  vision  laid  upon  the  fact  of  the  Lamb  having  been  slain.  In  the 
new  song  which  the  elders  address  to  the  Lamb,  they  say,  '•  Thou 
wast  slain;"  and  again,  "^Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain."  The 
marks  of  the  suffering  humanity  of  our  Lord  are  therefore  there; 
not  the  suffering  itself,  but  the  memorials  of  the  suffering.  The 
print  of  the  nails  and  the  mark  of  the  spear  are  visible  there.  And 
here  is  the  reason  of  this — that  Christ  has  ascended  to  heaven  as 
our  great  High  Priest;  not  because  there  is  in  heaven  a  visible 
altar,  or  a  literal  sacrifice ;  but  because  in  heaven  He  fills  the  place 
of  a  mighty  Intercessor.  And  how  does  He  intercede  for  us  ?  Simply 
by  continually  presenting  His  own  merits,  His  obedience  and  death, 
by  virtue  of  which  heaven's  best  blessings  ax'e  showered  down  on 
His  people.  His  intercession  is  the  perpetuation  of  His  crucifixion. 
His  sacred  body  is  there,  and  upon  that  body  there  are  the  marks  of 
suffering,  and  the  tokens  of  death;  and  by  virtue  of  this  sacrifice, 
continually  presented,  He  obtains  pardon,  peace,  and  salvation  for 
all  those  who  believe  on  His  name. 

Then,  once  more :  Christ  has  ascended  up  to  heaven  that  He 
might  send  down  to  us  the  most  precious  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"  If  I  go  not  away,"  said  Christ  before  His  ascension,  "  the  Com- 
forter will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto 
you."  Jesus  Christ  has  gone  away,  and  therefore  the  Spirit  has 
come.  He  has  sent  forth  His  Spirit ;  and  so  long  as  He  is  person- 
ally absent,  so  long  that  Spirit  will  be  present.  Nay,  more,  Christ 
also  is  present ;  for  He  is  one  Avith  His  own  Spirit,  and  with  Him 
dwells  in  the  hearts  of  His  people.  "  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will 
keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  Ave  will  come 
unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  Oh,  what  a  thought  of 
wonder  is  this, that  the  blessed  Trinity, — the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  should  condescend  to  come  and  dwell  Avithin  us! 
Oh!  as  we  feel  and  know  the  blessedness  of  this  indwelling,  let  us 
pray  that  our  conversation  may  be  indeed  worthy  of  such  high  pri- 
vileges ;  that  this  life-giving,  renewing  Spirit,  may  enlighten  our 
understanding,  and  subdue  our  Avill,  and  elevate  our  affections  to  the 
love  of  Him  Avho  has  procured  such  unspeakable  blessings  for  us. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  Christ  has  ascended  to  heaven  as  our 
forerunner ;  that  He  is  there,  ever  living  to  make  intercession  for 
us ;  and  that  from  thence  He  continually  sends  forth  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  make  us  fit  to  dAvell  with  Him  for  ever. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  ourselves  closely,  Avhether  our  hearts  and 
minds  are  now  in  heaven.  If  Ave  Avould  indeed  foUoAV  the  Saviour 
into  the  abode  of  God,  Ave  must  learn  even  now  to  soar  above  this  world, 
carrying  into  all  the  scenes  of  human  life  a  spirit  which  breathes  of 
heaven.  Our  hopes  and  our  hearts  must  now  be  fixed  on  that 
happy  place,  where  Satan  cannot  tempt,  and  where  sin  cannot  enter. 
Does  not  the  Saviour,  from  the  highest  heaven,  exhort  us  to  run  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us ;  and  to  fix  our  affections  on  things  above, 
where,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  we  may  assuredly  behold  Him  now 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ?  We  Avill  aim,  God  helping,  so 
to  run  that  we  may  obtain. 
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THE  CHURCH   INSTITUTION. 

/^Ir  HE  attacks  persistently  made  upon  the  Church  of  England  bj'  a  small 
vLy  section  of  political  Dissenters,   much  magnified  through  their  skillful 
combinations  and  manoeuvres,   have  brought  into  existence  an  Insti- 
tution, whose  successful  operations  are  not  generally  known.     The  institution 
was  established  in  the  year  1859,  through  the  meeting  together  of  a  few  earnest 
Churchmen,  who  witnessed,  with  great  regret  and  some  alarm,  the  repeated 
attacks  which  were  being  made  upon  the  Church  in  reference  to  her  temporal 
rights;  and,  which,  it  seemed   to  them,  the  laity  ought  to  assist  the  clergy  in 
opposing.     In  their  opinion  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  laity  were  as  mucli 
affected  by  the  aggressive  movements  as  were  those  of  the  clergy.     Since  that 
time  the  institution  has  been  rapidly  extended.     With  regard  to  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  it  had  been   thought  right  not  to  take  action  in  any  Diocese 
until  the  Council  had  obtaine  dthe  sanction  of  the  Bishop;  and  there  are  now 
only  two  of  the  Bishops  who  have  not  more  or  less  formally  given  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  institution.     To  secure  unanimity  of  action  and  opinion,  the 
important  principle  has  been  settled  that  its  members  meet  without  reference 
to  politics  or  party  in  the  State  or  Church.     Though  of  recent  formation,  the 
institution  finds  matters  for  congratulation,  from  the  different  way  in   which 
various  questions  affecting  the  Church  are  now  treated  in  Parliament  from  what 
they  were  formerly.     Several  bills  have  been  lately  dealt  witli — the  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  ofChurchRates—theNonconformist  Burial  Bill—the  Endowed  Charities' 
Bill — the  Religious  Worship  Bill — the  Qualification  for  Offices'  Bill — all  these 
have  been  thrown  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  Church  Rate  Bill,  which  stands 
for  the  third  reading  on  Wednesday  next,  June  5th.     It  is  mainly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, owing  to  the  information  circulated  amongst  members  of  Parliament 
and  throughoufall  England  that  such  an  accession  of  strength  has  been  brought 
to  the  Established  Church.     No  less  than  60,000  circulars  had  been  despatched 
during  a  fortnight  in  refere  ce  to  a  single  question  lately  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment.    If  efforts  like  these  be  continued  as  long  as  the  enen-.y  is  in  the  field, 
a  strong  Church  feeling  will  be  roused  in  the  country;  and  there  will  be  seen 
a  hearty  co-operation  between  clergy  and  laity,  when  the  fact  is  recognised 
that  the  Ciiurch  has  her  political  as  well  as  her  religious  aspects.     At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Ruri-decanal  Chapter,  in  Darlington,  it  was  resolved  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  union  in  the  session  of  October  or  November. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL,  COCK  ERTON. 

/^jf  HIS  school  having  been  found  inadequate  in  raanj'  respects  for  its  pur- 
'lli  pose,  a  strenuous  effort  is  now  made  to  complete  the  alterations  and 
additions  necessary  for  meeting  the  modern  requirements  of  a  thoroughly 
good  school.  Several  ladies  connected  with  Trinity  Parish  have,  with  com- 
mendable zeal,  devoted  their  time  for  some  months  past  in  preparing  a  varied 
collection  of  fancy  and  useful  articles,  which  they  intend  to  offer  for  sale  at  a 
Bazaar  to  be  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  Skinnergate,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  the  4th  and  5th  of  June.  We  hope  their  efforts  will  meet  with 
all  the  success  which  they  so  richly  deserve  ;  and  that  not  only  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  School  will  be  supplied,  but  a  considerable  fund  be  also  raised  for 
future  educational  purposes  in  connexion  with  the  district. 
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ADDITIONAL  CURATES'  SOCIKTY. 


IIST   OF  SCBSCKIPTIONS,   &C.,  AND   BEMITTANCES,   FOB   THE   TEAB   ENDING 
MAECH   31ST.,    1861. 


Cb. 

£    s. 

d. 

Remittances  by  Rev.  J. 

Brame        

10    4 

6 

Remittance  by  the  Rev. 

R.  J.  Simpson 

3    3 

0 

Remittances  by  Rev.  W. 

H.  G.  Stephens 

35  11 

5 

Expenses    of  travelling, 

printing,    and    adver- 

tising          

1     6 

6 

In  hand,  being  paid  too 

late  for  remittance  to 

London      

0  10 

01 

£50  15    5i 


Db.  daelington. 

Cliurch   of  England  In- 
stitute         

Miss  Ellerson's  Card    ... 

Mr.  H.  Hird's  Card      ... 

ST.   CtTTHBEET'S   PAEISH. 

Collection  at  Church    ... 
Rev.  J.  G.  Pearson 

ST.  JOHN'S   PAEISH. 

Collection  at  Church    ... 
"  Meeting  ... 

Rev.  W,  H.  G.  Stephens 
Mrs  W.  Wooler's  Cards 

Rev.  W.  Eade       

Special  Offering    ... 

DINSDALE. 

Collection  at  Church    . . . 

SOCKBTJEN. 

Collection  at  Church    . . . 

Mrs.  Grace, Sockburn  ... 

Household   Offertory  by 

Rev.  W.  H.  Elliott  ... 

HUEWOETH. 

Collection  at  Church    . . . 

EGGLESTONE. 
Collection  at  Church    . . . 
William    Ewart,    Esq., 

Middleton 

Haughton-le-Skeene. 
Parochial  Association   . . . 


£     8.    J. 


2     2 
0    5 
0    3 

0 

4 
6 

12    8 
0  10 

5 

0 

4  10 
1  16 
0  10 
3  15 
0    5 
0     2 

6 

6 

0 

Oi 

0 

0 

7     1 

0 

1  11 
0    5 

2 

0 

2    2 

6 

6    6 

0 

3    8 

6 

0  10 

0 

3    3 

0 

£50  15    5i 

In  the  money  received  for  the  purposes  of  this  Society  upwards  of  £4  were  obtained 
by  the  cards  of  Mrs.  W.  Wooler,  Miss  Ellerson  and  Mr  H.  Hird  in  sums  beginning 
at  one  penny  and  twopence.  Thus  it  is  shewn  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  to  main- 
tain and  extend  the  operations  of  a  Society,  which  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  handmaids  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  further  donations  have  been  received  towards  the 
Special  fund  for  the  Parish  of  St.  John  ;  Messrs  W.  and  R.  Thompson  £10  Os  Od  ; 
John  Buckton,  Esq.,  £3  6s  8d ;  Rev.  W.  H,  G.  Stephens,  £5.  Os  Od ;  and  £3  15s, 
collected  by  Mrs  W.  Wooler  in  the  following  suras,  Mr  W.  Wooler  £1 ;  Mr  J.  W. 
Wooler  lOs ;  Rev.  W.  S.  Evans  lOs ;  Mr.  J.  Burnside  lOs ;  Mrs.  Patterson  5s ;  Mr. 
Lewis  5s,  and  sundries  15s. 


DIOCESAN    CHURCH    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

iTROM  the  report  for  the  year  1860,  vrhich  is  now  being  published,  it  appears 
Jj  that  this  Society  was  formed  in  the  year  1827,  and  that  the  sum  of  £14,198 
''  19s  5d  has  been  contributed  by  the  subscribers  since  its  formation.  The 
remittances  to  the  Parent  Society  have  amounted  to  £2,889  2s  9d.  The  grants 
made  towards  the  building  and  enlargement  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the 
diocese  have  been  £10,832  6s  ;  and  there  is  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  £477  lOs  8d.     But  this  balance  will  be  speedily    swept  away 
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Chttkch  Missionary  Society. 


in  meeting  the  outstanding  responsibilities  of  the  Committee,  wliich  are  £1,375. 
Additional  subscriptions  ar.'  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  liabilities  and  to 
enable  the  Society  to  assist  local  efforts  in  places  where  new  churches  are  im- 
peratively required,  as  at  Blackgate,  Jarrow,  Evenwood,  Newcastle,  Dui-ham, 
Bishopwearmouth,  and  several  other  localities  in  the  'mining  and  iron-work 
districts.  The  subscriptions  last  year  in  the  wealthy  Counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  were  no  more  than  £346;  and  upon  analysing  the  list  we  are 
rather  surprised  to  find  the  laity  contributing  £79  16s  only.  The  clergy, 
though  immeasureably  inferior  in  income  and  fewer  in  numbers,  had  sub- 
scribed £266  14s  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society.  This  is  another  proof  of  the 
fact  so  remarkably  "brought  out  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Education  Commis- 
sioners that  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  the  clergy  in  extending  the  cause  of  their 
Divine  Master  are  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  whole  church.  It 
seems  a  reflection  upon  Darlington  that  notwithstanding  the  unexampled 
liberality  with  which  our  local  efforts  have  been  supplemented  by  the  grants  of 
the  Diocesan  Society,  there  is  not  one  single  subscriber  of  the  town  upon  its 
list.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  its  funds  been  increased 
by  any  congregational  collections.  The  Society  has  assisted  in  the  building  of 
66  additional  churches  and  chapels,  and  in  the  re-building  and  enlarging  of  67 
other  chui'ches.  The  largest  grant  yet  made  was  £256,  in  favour  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Darlington  ;  and  out  of  the  133  churches  aided  by  the  operations  of 
the  Society,  4  only  obtained  £200,  of  which  St.  John's,  Darlington,  was  one  of 
the  favored  few.  Thus  to  two  churches  of  this  town  £456  have  been  given  by 
the  Society,  and  no  grateful  return  yet  made.  The  records  of  the  Parent 
Society,  we  believe,  exhibit  the  same  features  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  Church- 
men of  Darlington  will  seriously  consider  whether  it  is  right  to  withhold  assist- 
ance from  societies  which  have  zealously  supported  them  in  their  days  of  need. 
The  Church  Building  Societies,  we  fear,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  have  just 
grounds  of  complaint  against  us  for  receiving  all  we  can  get  and  bestowing 
nothing  in  return.  The  Kev.  W.  Kade,  of  Aycliffe,  will  be  happy  to  receive 
subscriptions  towards  meeting  the  many  urgent  applications  for  aid  from  the 
Society's  funds. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.— PARISH  OF  AYCLIFFE. 
In  our  January  number  the  details  of  the  remittance  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  were  printed  ;  and  we  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  recording  tlie  donations  and  subscriptions  from  the  Purish  to  the  Sister  Society 
for  the  Evangelization  of  the  heathen. 


Rev.  John  Eade      

Mrs.  Eade    

„         Sale  of  Work  by 
„        Collected  by 

Rev.  W.  Eade        

Miss  Aj'hner        

Mrs.  Smith  (Aycliffe  House) 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

14  10  1 

i 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

11 

0 

10 

1 

10 

Brought  forward ... 

Miss  Nelson  (dfceased) 

Missionary  Boxes       

Collected  in  Church  after  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  J.  Manisty. 


9.  d. 
1  10 
0  0 
3     6 


5     8     3 


17  13    7 


ST.   JOHN'S    SCHOOLS,    DARLINGTON. 

!!;5jf^^XTENSIV£   and  eflScient  Schools  can  only  be  maintained  by  large 
I^PiOutlays  of  money,  exceeding  the  income  derived  from  School  pence.    It 

itiMis  to  be  feared  that  about  £170  will  be  annually  required  to  maintain 

the  working  of  our  Schools  ;  the  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  formed  on  the 
most  moderate  scale  consistent  with  efficiency  being  a  heavy  drain  on  our 
pecuniary  resources.  The  School  year  ends  on  the  31st  of  May ;  and  the 
School  pence  received  has,  probably,  been  from  £60  to  £70  ;   and  the  responsi- 
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THK    MONTHtY   CaLENDAE. 


bility  of  raising  tlie  deficiency  (£100  or  thereabouts)  is  necessarily  thrown  upon 
the  Treasurer  and  Committee.  As  the  foundation  upon  which  our  exertions 
are  to  be  raised  tlie  congregation  lias  contributed  £20  14s  2d — the  collections 
in  last  November  having  amounted  to  £9  63,  and  on  Sunday,  May  26tii  to 
£11  8s  2d.  An  earnest  appeal  to  parents,  enforcing  upon  them  the  duty  of 
training  tlieir  Children  in  Christian  truth  and  practice,  was  made  in  the  Kve  • 
ning  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Eade,  Vicar  of  Ayclifie,  and  Rural  Dean,  which  was 
attentively  listened,  and  liberally  responded,  to. 

CHANTS  AND  HYMNS  DUIIING  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 


June  2.  IstSund.  aft.  Trinity, 


June9. 2nd  Suiid.  aft.  Trinity 


Juneie.  3rd  Sund.aft.Triuity. 


June23.4thSund.aft.Trinitv. 


June  30. 5thSund.  af  t.Triuity 


Chants. 


g^°    Tlie  Canticles  used 


MoiiNING. 

Hymn  68.  Antwerp. 
""     130.   Martyrdom. 

Hvnin  14.  Avison. 

Ps'alm  119.  pt.  2.  St.  Stephen. 


Hymn  63.  Northallerton. 
"        4.  Rockingham. 

Hymn  166.  Eignbrook. 
Psalm  119.  pt.  3.  Dundee. 


Hymn  149.  St.  Cuthbert. 
Psalm  145.  Irish. 


Evening. 
Psalm  150.  Wareliam. 
Hymn   44.  Innocents. 
„       51.  St.  Michael. 


Psalm   36.  Melcombe. 
Hymn  127.  St.  Cyril. 

,,         5.  St.  Ann. 
Hymn  103.  Angels. 

„       85.  Ems. 
Psalm  100,  pt.  2.  Old  100th. 
Hymn  162.  Somerford. 

„       89.  Avison. 

„      177.  London. 


Hymn  194.  Melcombe. 
„  198.  St.  Cecilia. 
„      141.  Innocents. 


Venite — Higgins.  Magnificat — Dupnis. 

Jubilate — Bacon.  Nunc  Dimittis — Hayes. 

_  "at  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  have  been  printed 

for  the  use  of  the  Choir  and  Congregation.  They  are  pointed  according  to  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  chanting  these  parts  of  Divine  Worship. 
They  can  be  procured  of  Mr.  John  Graliam,  Bridge  Terrace,  for  2d.  each. 


THE    MONTHLY   CALENDAR, 


June    2il  Sunday AFTEBTEiNiTY.iMorn. 


9|2  Sunday  AFTEU  Trinity. 

16|3  Sunday  afteeTeinity, 

I 
23 j4  Sunday  afteeTeinity, 

30  5  Sunday  afteeTeinity. 


Josh.  10— Mark  3.     Even.     Josh.    23— 

1  Cor.  16. 
Morn.     Judges  4 — Mar.  10.     Even.     Judges  5 — 

2  Cor.  7. 
Morn.     1  Sam.  2— Mar.  16.     Even.  1  Sam.    3— 

2  Cor.  13. 
Morn.     1  Sam.  12— Luke  7.     Even.     1  Sam.  13 

— Eph.  1. 
Morn.     1  Sam.  15— Luke  12.     Even.     1  Sam.  17 
—Eph.  6. 

The  HoiiY  Communion  celebrated  at  Morning  Service  on  the  first  Sunday,  and 
at  Evening  Service  on  the  second  Sunday,  of  the  Month. 

Chapel  of  Ease,  Albert  Hill. — Divine  Service  every  Sunday  evening  at  six 
o'clock.  Baptisms  and  Churchings  on  those  evenings,  and  also  on  Tuesday  afternoons 
at  three   o'clock. 

A  Bible  Class  will  meet  on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  7  o'clock,  in  No.  5,  Bruns- 
wick Street. 

A  Cottage  Lecture  is  held  at  IMrs.  Stevenson's,  Chapel  Street,  every  Thursday 
evening  at  Seven  o'Clock. 

The  Choir. — The  weekly  practice  is  at  the  Church  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
at  Half-past  Seven ;  and  the  Organist  will  be  glad  to  see  any  Parishioner,  who  is 
wishful  to  attend. 
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Casper  Maler. 


OTaspcr  fHalrr. 

A   STORY   OF   FILIAL   DEVOTION. 

TRAXSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

F  all  war,  the  most  terrible  is  civil  war,  when  those  who 
should  live  together  as  brethren  draw  the  sword  against 
each  other ;    and  of  all  civil  war,  the  most  savage  and 
blood-thirsty  is  commonly  that  which  is  stirred  "up  bj 
religious  differences. 
"  The  Thirty  Years'  War"  in  Germany  was  a  striking  example  of 
this.  In  it  millions  lost  their  lives,  large  cities  were  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  of  Central  Europe  was  devastated  by  armies  of  sol- 
diers, who,  in  the  name  of  religion,  fought  with   the  ferocity  of 


fiends 
3. 
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Casper  Maler. 


In  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  the  Swedes  and  their  Protestant 
allies  were  repulsed,  and  had  to  retreat  to  winter-quarters  beyond  the 
Rhine.  Their  enemies,  the  Imperial  troops,  entered  the  Rhine 
country,  and  marched  towards  the  town  of  Pforzheim,  which  had 
incurred  their  especial  wrath  from  its  loyalty  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
The  citizens,  knowing  the  fierceness  and  cruelty  of  the  advancing 
foe,  fled  with  all  speed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  sought 
safety  in  the  camp.  Casper  Maler,  a  man  of  an  honest  and  true  heart, 
was  receiver  of  the  Duke  of  Baden's  revenue  in  Pforzheim.  He  had 
lost  his  wife,  but  he  had  his  aged  mother  and  his  children  in  his 
home,  and  his  soul  trembled  for  them  as  he  thought  of  the  ruthless 
soldiers  who  would  soon  be  masters  of  the  city. 

Fugitives  from  neighbouring  villages,  passing  through  Pforzheim 
to  a  place  of  safety,  told  tales  of  horror,  and  how  they  had  fled  from 
fire  and  massacre.  "  Fly  !  fly  !"  they  cried  to  the  citizens;  "sufler  any 
hardship  in  a  foreign  land  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
monsters  the  Croats  and  the  Red-mantles." 

The  few  bolder  citizens,  who  had  hitherto  remained,  fled  now, 
and  among  them  Maler  got  ready  to  leave  his  hearth  and  home,  that 
he  might  save  his  life  and  his  loved  ones.  But  an  unlooked-for  difil- 
culty  arose.  Neither  cart  nor  conveyance  of  any  kind  could  be  pro- 
cured, even  for  the  offer  of  immense  sums  of  money.  Every  vehicle 
had  been  used  by  its  owner  to  expedite  his  own  flight.  A  horse  or 
mule  Casper  could  not  have  procured  if  he  had  paid  its  weight  in 
gold  for  it.  For  himself  and  his  young  sons  he  was  not  troubled,  for 
they  could  go  on  foot  and  carry  a  heavy  load  besides ;  but  his  mother 
was  eighty  years  of  age,  and  utterly  unable  to  walk.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  her  ? 

Leave  her  behind  ?  No,  he  would  sooner  die  the  most  cruel 
death  than  think  of  deserting  her.  But  he  was  sorely  puzzled  how 
to  carry  her  ofi"  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  There  was  no  time  to 
think  long,  for  the  ■enemy's  troops  were  pushing  nearer  and  nearer ; 
and  already  the  smoke  of  burning  villages  was  rolling  over  the  neigh- 
bouring hill- sides. 

True  love  is  inventive,  and  shrinks  neither  from  trouble  nor  diffi- 
culty. After  a  hasty  search,  Maler  found  a  light  cart  in  the  yard  of 
some  neighbours  who  had  left  the  town.  He  quickly  fastened  some 
feather-beds  on  it,  and  then  lifting  up  the  aged  mother  from  her 
arm-chair  by  the  fireside,  he  laid  her  on  the  cart ;  then  he  and  his 
eldest  son  harnessed  themselves  to  the  pole,  and  his  other  two  lads 
pushed  behind. 

Besides  the  aged  mother,  the  cart  was  loaded  with  all  the  most 
valuable  property  which  they  could  stow  on  it ;  so  that  it  took  the 
utmost  effort  of  their  united  strength  to  drag  and  push  it  along.  The 
first  day  they  succeeded  in  leaving  their  home  ten  miles  behind  them; 
and  though  the  labour  was  very  great,  yet  not  one  of  them  uttered  a 
single  word  of  murmur  or  complaint.  After  sevei*al  days  of  similar 
fatigue,  borne  with  equal  patience,  they  reached  the  shore  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  other  side  of  which  they  would  be  safe.  They  were 
all  weak  and  worn  out  by  their  excessive  efforts,  but,  alas !  their 
labours  were  not  yet  at  an  end. 

The  waters  of  the  Rhine  were  swollen,  the  waves  ran  high, 
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Black  and  White;  or,  Advantages. 


and  the  wind  was  boisterous.  The  ferry-boat  lay  near  the  bank, 
but  no  ferryman  was  to  be  seen.  Maler  had  never  handled  an  oar 
in  his  life,  but  he  saw  the  smoke,  which  told  of  burning  villages 
and  of  the  foe  following  hard,  in  the  very  direction  which  they  had 
taken.     He  knew  that  they  would  soon  be  upon  them. 

Then  he  prayed  from  the  depth  of  his  anxious  soul  :  "  Oh  I 
Lord,  who  savest  from  death,  forsake  us  not !  Thou  art  mighty, 
even  in  the  weak !  Thou  hast  given  us  strength  to  draw  the  dear 
mother  thus  far —  Oh  !  help  us  now  to  yonder  shore  of  safety  !" 

Then  he  drew  the  cart,  with  his  mother  in  it,  on  board  the  boat; 
his  sons  jumped  in  ;  he  loosened  it  from  its  moorings,  and  pushed  off 
fearlessly  from  the  shore.  He  seized  the  oars  ;  but,  through  his 
want  of  skill,  the  boat  was  soon  the  plaything  of  the  waves. 

But,  though  alarmed,  they  were  not  utterly  disheartened.  The 
lads  knelt  down,  and  the  aged  grandmother  clasped  her  withered 
hands  in  prayer  ;  and  Maler,  too,  as  he  laboured  at  the  oar,  poured 
out  his  earnest  supplication  to  the  Lord. 

And  after  long,  anxious  hours,  the  boat  drifted  over  to  the  other 
shore  of  the  river,  and  at  last  it  gently  grounded  itself  on  a  low, 
sandy  bank.  Joyfully  the  lads  leapt  into  the  shallow  Avater,  and 
dragged  the  boat  higher  up  the  bank.  Then,  kneeling  down  upon 
the  strand,  they  offered,  as  Noah  did  when  he  came  out  of  the  ark,  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  Then  carefully  they  drew  the  cart,  with 
the  aged  mother  in  it,  on  to  the  land  again,  and  set  out  on  their 
strange  journey  ;  but  now  they  have  no  fear,  everywhere  they  meet 
with  sympathy,  and  assistance,  and  respect  ;  and  in  Landau  they 
find  a  place  of  peace  and  safety  among  their  relations,  and  they 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  that  commandment,  "  Honour  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  mayest  live 
long  on  the  earth." 

When  the  troubles  of  war  were  over  they  returned  home  to 
Pforzheim,  and  the  Lord  made  them  to  prosper  ;  but  the  dear 
mother,  for  whose  sake  they  had  laboured,  they  had  laid  in  her  quiet 
rest  in  the  churchyard  at  Landau.  J.  f.  c. 
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BY  MRS.  ALFRED  GATTY,  AUTHOR  OF  "  PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED," 

ETC. 

NOUGH  has  been  said  now,"  continued  Mr,  Del  afield, 
"to  show  you  the  disadvantages  of  being  born  a  Negro 
slave.  How  my  friend,  whom  we  will  call  Frederick, 
overcame  them,  and  got  out  into  the  sunshine  of  Chris- 
tianity and  freedom,  you  have  yet  to  hear. 
"  And  now  as  to  his  advantages,  all  of  which  I  shall  record  as 
faithfully  as  his  misfortunes.   He  had  one  in  the  very  place  of  his  birth. 
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It  is  in  the  extreme  southern  states  that  the  horrors  of  slavery  are 
darkest,  and  he  was  not  born  there,  but  a  little  northwards,  where 
slave-life  is  considered  to  be  much  easier. 

"  Bad  enough  nevertheless,  you  are  ready  to  call  out,  I  dare  say ; 
and  this  is  true,  but  still  you  see  there  might  have  been  something 
worse,  and  therefore,  in  all  fairness,  it  ought  to  be  set  down  as  an  advan- 
tage not  to  have  been  born  in  the  very  worst  of  the  slave-states. 

"  But  I  have  another  bit  of  good  luck  to  mention.  It  is  the 
custom  for  slave-children  to  be  taken  away  very  early  from  their 
mothers,  and  put  in  gangs  under  the  care  of  strangers.  But  the  old 
woman  with  whom  my  friend  and  a  number  of  other  boys  were 
placed,  happened  to  be  grandmother  to  several  of  them,  so  that  she 
never  used  them  ill. 

"  Now  this,  you  must  own,  was  a  great  comfort ;  and  really,  while 
little  Frederick  was  with  her,  which  was  for  about  seven  years  of  his 
life,  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  Nothing,  at  least,  that  he  knew  of 
and  felt.  He  was  allowed  to  be  happy,  as  all  other  young  animals 
are  happy.  Like  a  farmer's  litter  of  pigs,  he  and  his  companions  lay 
about  in  the  sun,  ran  about  in  the  woods,  and  dabbled  in  the  ponds 
and  streams ;  quarrelled,  fought,  and  made  it  up  again ;  were  never 
corrected  for  anything  ;  never  taught  anything :  were,  in  short, 
allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased.  Were  naked,  certainly, 
all  but  a  little  tow  shirt,  and  very  poorly  fed,  but  saw  and  knew 
nothing  better,  and  so  took  things  as  they  came. 

"  How  does  this  life  sound  to  you  ?  Very  jolly,  I  suspect,  if 
I  may  judge  by  the  merry  faces  of  some  of  the  youngsters  opposite 
me  !  Never  to  be  corrected  for  anything  —  never  to  be  taught  any- 
thing—  and  to  do  just  as  one  pleases!  What  a  royal  kind  of  life  — 
eh  ?     What  an  easy,  comfortable  way  of  being  brought  up  ! 

"  Yet,  remember  !  it  is  the  bringing  up  of  a  heathen  ;  the  life  of 
people  who  are  to  know  nothing  of  the  God  who  made  them ;  and 
heavy  lies  the  sin  of  this  at  the  door  of  their  masters  ! 

"  Several  things,  however,  came  to  little  Frederick's  knowledge, 
when  he  grew  old  enough  to  understand  what  people  were  talking 
about,  which  made  him  uncomfortable.  For  instance,  that  he  was 
a  slave,  and  so  belonged  to  somebody ;  that  the  somebody's  name  was 
Old  Massa ;  and  that  when  he  was  old  enough  he  would  be  taken 
away  from  his  grandmother  to  go  and  work  under  Old  Massa. 

"  At  last  the  appointed  years  passed  over,  and  one  day,  when  he 
was  about  seven  years  old,  his  grandmother  took  him,  under  pretence 
of  a  visit,  many,  many  weary  miles  off,  to  the  plantation  where  Old 
Massa  lived,  and  there  left  him  to  begin  his  slave  -life.  Not  that  he 
was  to  be  set  to  field  labour  at  so  early  an  age;  but  he  could  be  licked 
into  shape,  and  do  light  work,  and  learn  obedience,  and  see  what  he 
would  have  to  do  afterwards. 

"  Now  Old  Massa  was  not  savage  to  the  children;  in  fact,  he  paid 
little  attention  to  them  till  they  were  old  enough  to  work,  and  so 
P'rederick  got  no  more  flogged  there  than  he  might  have  done  any- 
where else.  But  he  was  half  starved  and  badly  clothed,  and  his  suf- 
ferings from  both  cold  and  hunger  were  at  times  very  great.  Some- 
times he  would  fight  with  the  dog  for  the  food  thrown  out  to  him, 
and  sometimes  follow  the  Avaiting-maid,  when  she  went  out  to  shake 
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the  table-cloth,  for  the  sake  of  the  crumbs  and  odd  bits  that  might 
fall  from  it.  A  bed  to  sleep  on  no  slave-child  ever  has,  and  he  used 
to  think  himself  very  lucky  in  cold  weather  if  he  could  get  his  poor 
cracked  feet  into  the  end  of  a  sack  for  warmth. 

"  But,  worse  than  all  this,  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  saw  some  of 
the  horrors  of  slavery;  some  of  the  dreadful  —  nay,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  devilish  —  deeds,  which  slave-mastei's  commit  when 
their  bad  passions  are  roused.  It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose 
to  enter  upon  this  terrible  subject.  The  atrocities  wliich  my  friend 
saw,  even  in  this  coinparatively  mild  slave-state,  are  too  distress- 
ing, almost,  for  repetition,  so  I  shall  pass  them  over.  The  object  of 
my  story  is  to  show  you  out  of  what  depths  of  miserj'  and  degrada- 
tion a  man  may  rise,  if  he  does  but  honestly  make  use  of  tlie  oppor- 
tunities which  God  puts  in  his  way ;  and  God  puts  some  opportuni- 
ties, remember,  in  the  way  of  us  all. 

"  One  of  Frederick's  opportunities  I  have  now  to  mention.  Old 
Massa,  although  a  slave-owner  in  a  small  way  himself,  was  an  official 
under  a  rich  man,  who  had  large  property  in  plantations,  farms,  and 
slaves ;  and  both  this  rich  man  and  Old  Massa  (his  factotum  and 
general  manager)  were  nominally  Christians,  and  so  it  was  the  custom 
on  the  '  Home  Plantation,'  where  they  lived,  that  the  young  slaves 
should  be  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  therefore  my  friend  was 
sent,  along  with  twenty  or  thirty  other  little  black  urchins,  to  a  room 
where,  on  a  three-legged  oaken  stool,  sat  an  old  black  cripple,  armed 
with  hickory  switches,  whose  ofiice  it  was  to  beat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
into  the  slave-children. 

"  But  though  Frederick's  master  taught  him  no  more,  you  must 
not  fancy  he  learnt  no  more  on  the  plantation.  He  was,  even  as  a 
child,  particularly  thoughtful ;  and  he  continued  to  be  so,  more  and 
more,  as  he  grew  older.  And  some  of  the  acts  of  cruelty  he  saw  — 
one  especially  done  by  Old  Massa  to  a  poor  Negro  girl,  his  aunt, 
filled  him  with  the  most  painful  and  angry  thoughts.  Why  was  he  a 
slave'?  Why  were  some  people  slaves  and  others  masters?  These 
things  rankled  in  his  mind,  and  when  he  asked  others  about  them  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  their  answers.  They  told  him  that  '  God  up 
in  the  sky  made  everybody,  and  made  white  people  to  be  masters  and 
black  ones  to  be  slaves.'  Moreover,  that  '  God  was  good,  and  knew 
what  was  best  for  him  and  everybody.'  But  here  he  thought  of  his 
poor  aunt,  who  had  the  flesh  cut  off  her  back  (as  he  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes)  for  her  very  goodness'  sake.  How  could  God  be  good, 
and  yet  suffer  this  ? 

"  Nigger  faith,  however,  had  a  solution  even  of  this  difficulty, 
— thus: — Though  God  made  white  men  to  be  slave-holders.  He  did 
not  make  them  to  be  bad  slave-holders,  and  those  who  were  so  would 
be  punished  in  due  time.  If  this  was  not  a  complete  answer,  it  was 
at  any  rate  a  relief  to  the  feelings,  and  so  the  slaves  always  consider 
it ;  and  when  any  cruel  deed  is  done  among  them  they  find  a  horrible 
consolation  in  this  fixed  article  of  their  creed,  that  a  master  cannot 
go  to  heaven  loith  their  blood  in  his  skirts. 

"But  now  I  have  another  advantage  to  record.  Old  Massa  had 
a  daughter,  lately  married,  and  of  a  kind  and  tender  disposition. 
And  she  used  to  pity  the  poor  half-starved  Negro  boy,  and  look 
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kindly  at  him ;  and  would  sometimes  give  him  scraps  of  food  in 
secret ;  till  at  last,  when  hard-pressed  by  hunger,  he  would  go  and 
sing  under  her  window  to  attract  her  attention  —  a  hint  she  generally 
took.  And  once,  when  his  head  had  been  cut  open  in  a  fight,  she 
soothed  him,  and  with  her  own  hands  dressed  the  wound ;  an  act  of 
kindness  so  unusual  and  so  overwhelming  to  a  friendless  creature 
like  himself,  that  the  impression  of  it  has  lasted  throughout  his  life. 

"  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  part  of  his  life,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  there  came  a  happy  change.  The  gentleman  who  was 
married  to  Old  Massa's  daughter  had  a  brother  in  a  town  further 
north  still ;  and  this  brother  was  married  and  had  one  child,  a  little 
boy;  and  the  little  boy  required  some  one  to  play  with  and  take  care 
of  him;  and  Old  Massa  le7it  them  Frederick  for  this  purpose.  I  told 
you  before,  that  the  southern  states  are  the  worst :  the  further  north 
you  go,  that  is,  the  nearer  you  get  to  the  free  states,  the  milder  is 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  for  public  opinion  there  is  opposed  to  cruelty; 
so  masters  have  to  be  careful,  and  are  under  some  control. 

"  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  blessing  to  go  north,  and  when  Fre- 
derick found  himself  in  a  comfortable  house  in  a  town,  companion  to 
a  little  boy  too  young  to  know  social  distinctions,  the  change  was 
almost  beyond  belief.  As  he  himself  described  it,  he  had  been  treated 
as  a  pig  on  the  plantation,  he  was  treated  as  a  child  here. 

"  Moi'eover,  the  little  boy's  mother  was  even  kinder  than  Old 
Massa's  daughter  had  been,  for  she  had  not  been  brought  up  among 
slave-holders  herself,  and  knew  so  little  of  their  habits  and  ways, 
that  she  treated  Frederick  as  she  would  have  done  any  other  boy  in 
the  same  circumstances.  He  was  a  servant,  a  nurse-boy,  it  is  true, 
but,  as  such,  privileged  to  be  in  the  sitting-room  with  his  little 
iriend,  and  was  always  spoken  to  by  the  mother  as  if — well,  what 
shall  I  say?  —  as  if  he  was  a  human  being  like  herself!  Moreover, 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room  while  she  read  aloud  that  Bible 
of  which  hitherto  he  knew  nothing. 

"  Here  was  an  advantage  indeed !  such  an  one,  it  is  true, 
as  every  soul  in  this  village  has,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  walking 
to  the  church  to  listen;  so,  perhaps,  it  does  not  seem  a  very  great 
thing  to  you:  but  if  not,  that  is  because  some  of  you  do  not  prize 
your  advantages  as  you  ought  to  do.  He,  however,  did;  and  so  far 
from  merely  taking  all  as  it  came  and  thinking  no  more  about  it,  he 
began  to  think  at  once,  and  to  wonder  at  the  mystery  of  reading;  and 
at  last,  so  friendly  had  his  mistress  been,  and  so  little  was  he  afraid 
of  her  as  a  slave-mistress,  and  so  much  did  he  wish  to  learn,  that  he 
one  day  begged  her  to  teach  him  to  read. 

"Think  of  this,  boys!  The  ignorant  Negro  child  saw  the  value 
of  the  power  of  reading,  and  asked  as  a  favour  what  some  of  the 
children  in  this  village  turn  their  backs  upon  when  it  is  offered  as  a 
gift,  or  shirk  the  trouble  of  it,  whenever  they  can. 

"  The  lady,  in  happy  ignorance  of  slave-laws,  consented  at  once 
to  teach  the  boy,  and  so  Frederick  became  her  pupil  in  learning  the 
alphabet !  And  a  very  apt  scholar  he  was,  for  his  heart  was  in  it, 
and  so  was  hers.  And,  poor  lady !  all  went  on  swimmingly,  till  one 
day,  when  he  had  got  just  so  far  that  he  could  spell  words  of  three  or 
four  letters — she,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  let  the  secret  out  to  her 
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husband,  boasting  with  delight  of  the  progress  her  scholar  had  made, 
and  adding,  that  she  felt  it  to  be  quite  her  duty  to  teach  him  to 
.read  well  enough  to  be  able,  at  any  rate,  to  read  his  Bible  ! 

"  Fancy  her  ignorance  in  saying  this  to  a  slave-owner  !  But  you 
need  not  be  alarmed.  He  neither  fell  into  a  passion,  nor  even  found 
fault.  He  was  amazed,  it  is  true,  at  his  wife's  simplicity,  but  saw 
that  it  arose  from  her  knowing  no  better.  So  he  set  himself  at  once  to 
teach  her  to  know  better,  by  explaining  to  her  the  first  great  prin- 
ciple of  slavery,  viz.  that  slaves  must  be  kept  down.  I  have  already 
explained  it  to  you. 

"  Not,  of  course,  that  he  told  her  in  so  many  words,  that  masters 
dare  not  allow  their  slaves  to  learn  to  read ;  but  he  said  the  same 
thing  in  effect,  by  telling  her  that  it  was  unsafe  as  well  as  unlaivful 
to  do  it.  '  If  you  give  a  nigger  an  inch,'  said  he,  '  he  will  take  an 
ell ;  he  should  know  nothing  but  the  will  of  his  master,  and  learn  to 
obey  it.  Learning  would  spoil  the  best  nigger  in  the  world.'  And 
he  added,  with  special  reference  to  Frederick,  who  had  not  left  the 
room,  '  If  you  teach  that  nigger  how  to  read  the  Bible  there  will  be 
no  keeping  him ;  it  would  for  ever  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of  a  slave; 
and  as  to  himself,  learning  would  do  him  no  good,  but  probably  a 
great  deal  of  harm  —  making  him  disconsolate  and  unhappy.  If  you 
teach  him  how  to  read,  he'll  want  to  know  how  to  write ;  and  then 
he'll  be  running  away  with  himself.' " 

"  It's  almost  impossible,"  interposed  the  Curate,  warmly,  "  that  a 
man  should  dare  to  say  such  things  !  If  reading  the  Bible  unfits  a 
man  for  being  a  slave,  then  slavery  must  be  something  that  ought 
not  to  be :  for  the  Bible  won't  unfit  any  man  from  doing  his  duty, 
however  disagreeable  it  may  be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  help  him  to 
do  it." 

"  You  stand  upon  the  common  ground  of  Christian  principles," 
remarked  Mr.  Delafield  ;  "  it  is  the  one,  thank  God,  which  we  all  stand 
Upon  in  this  country.  But  slave-holding  principles  set  this  entirely 
aside,  and  are,  in  short,  got  up  for  the  particular  case.  Or,  rather, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  that  slave-holders  have,  from  the  long  conti- 
nuation of  a  wicked  and  abominable  practice,  got  themselves  involved 
in  the  foul  necessity  we  are  speaking  of;  the  necessity  of  keeping 
down  men  to  the  level  of  beasts  of  burden.  Think  what  strength  of 
mind,  what  profound  sense  of  religion,  it  would  need  to  enable  a  man 
to  sacrifice  half,  if  not  all,  his  fortune,  to  his  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong ;  when  the  practice  of  all  his  neighbours  —  his  successful 
neighbours,  too  —  was  the  other  way!  A  man  who  could  do  that 
would  be  a  hero,  and  would  have  obeyed  our  Saviour's  order  to  '  sell 
all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor,'  instead  of  going  away  sorrowful, 
as  the  young  man  who  had  '  great  possessions '  did. 

"  These  slave-holders  have  '  great  possessions,'  too,  and  those 
possessions  depend  upon  this  diabolical  slave-trafiic.  Do  not  let  us 
judge  hai-shly;  for,  so  tempted  ourselves,  we  little  know  what  we 
might  do.  Let  us  rather  thank  God  that  we  have  been  spared  this 
temptation. 

"  Yet  there  have  been  men  who  have  done  what  it  is  so  hard  to 
do:  sacrificed  their  own  interest,  and  what  are  called  prospects  in 
life,  to  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong.     One  such  I  know  of  now  in 
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England,  who  freed  the  eight  hundred  slaves  on  his  property,  taking 
his  chance  of  what  the  result  might  be.  But  this  man,  of  course, 
thought  more  of  the  prospects  of  the  life  to  come  than  of  the  pros- 
perity of  this  one.     May  there  be  more  such  ! 

"  But  to  go  on.  The  wife  concluded  that  her  husband  must  be 
right,  or  tried  to  think  so,  and  promised  obedience.  She  would  teach 
Frederick  no  more.  Nor  did  she ;  but  the  silly  people  forgot  that  the 
mischief  ivas  done :  done  and  fixed  as  done,  for  ever,  by  the  very 
explanation  which  the  master  had  given  to  his  wife  in  Frederick's 
presence.  Henceforth  he  knew  that  knowledge  was  supposed  to  unfit 
people  to  be  slaves ;  and  from  that  moment,  to  use  hia  own  words,  he 
*  understood  the  direct  pathway  from  slavery  to  freedom.' 

"  And  now  observe,  lads,  what  even  a  child  can  do,  when  he  is 
resolved  in  his  heart.  There  was  no  more  teaching  to  be  had  in  the 
house,  that  Avas  clear ;  nay,  he  was  watched  if  he  was  long  in  a  room 
alone,  lest  he  should  be  trying  to  teach  himself:  but  as  time  went  on, 
and  he  was  less  needed  as  nurse,  he  was  employed  to  go  errands,  and, 
moreover,  was  sometimes  sent  out  of  doors  alone  to  play  ;  and  of  both 
these  opportunities  he  made  use  whenever  he  could. 

"  For  instance,  he  never  went  out  without  having  in  his  pocket 
both  a  Webster's  Spelling-Book  and  a  bit  of  bread  or  biscuit.  Can 
you  guess  what  these  were  for  ?  Well,  they  were  for  the  white  boys 
whom  he  met  or  played  with  in  the  street,  many  of  whom  could  read, 
and  were  willing  enough  to  teach  him  a  little  bit  of  spelling  in  return 
for  a  little  bit  of  bread.  And  by  degrees  he  had  plenty  of  such 
teachers,  some  of  whom,  to  their  kindness  of  heart  be  it  spoken, 
would  receive  nothing  for  their  trouble,  but  did  it  for  the  pleasure  of 
helping  the  poor  black  boy. 

"  And  with  no  better  help  than  this,  the  young  Negro  lad  learnt 
to  read  and  understand  books  written  for  grown-up  people.  He  was 
some  years  over  it,  certainly,  for  he  could  only  get  taught  by  miser- 
able snatches.  But  talk  of  advantages,  and  schools,  and  opportunities, 
and  first-rate  masters  —  what  are  all  these  worth,  when  a  lad  won't 
help  himself  ?  And  when  a  lad  ivill  help  himself,  see  what  he  can 
do,  with  scarcely  any  advantages  at  all  ! 

"  But  now,  what  his  master  had  said  began  to  come  true  :  he 
was  both  '  disconsolate  and  unhappy.'  He  met  with  a  book  written 
upon,  and  against,  slavery — and  it  made  him  wild  with  despair,  and 
almost  envy  his  fellow-slaves  their  stupid  contentment.  Indeed,  at 
that  time  he  used  to  wish  himself  a  beast,  a  bird,  anything  rather 
than  what  he  was —  a  slave  for  life  ;  and  more  than  once  was  tempted 
to  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  So  the  master  was  right  in  one  way : 
teaching  a  slave  to  read  does  mischief,  since  it  gives  him  a  keener 
knowledge  of  his  degraded  state ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
enables  him  to  have  comfort  in  the  thought  of  the  next  world,  even 
if  all  hope  in  this  is  denied." 

(To  be  continued.^ 
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The  Wild  Rose. 


HE  Wild  Rose  represented  in  the  woodcut  is,  as  its  name 
( Spinossima)  implies,  the  most  thorny  of  its  tribe ;  it 
does  not  grow  in  long  wreaths,  as  our  common  hedge-row 
wildling  does,  but  on  chalky  or  sandy  soil,  in  small  low 
bushes,  covered  with  cream-coloured  blossoms. 
Lord  Bacon  says,  "A  great  store  of  hips  and  haws  portends  a 

cold  Avinter,"  a 

saying    which, 

whether      true 

or  not,  is  com- 
monly believed 

by  country  folk. 

In  the  time  of 

Queen     Eliza- 
beth    conserve 

of    wild     hips 

was    made    by 

" cooks     and 

gentlewomen, " 

and      Daniel 

Horstius   .says, 

"  The  quintes- 
sence of  roses 

is     a  medicine 

dedicated       to 

kings,   princes, 

noblemen,    and 

great  ladies,  in 

respect        to 

which  rhubarb*, 

senna,       and 

manna  are  ma- 
lign poison." 
The  trailing 

white  Dog-rose 

is    said    to   be 

the   same  that 

was  adopted  by 

the  Yorkists  as 

their    badge 

when  the  Civil 

War    of    the 

Roses  desolated 

England.    It  is 

very  common  in  Yorkshire.     On  the  field  of  Towton,  especially,  it 

is  said  to  grow  in   remarkable  profusion;  as  some  fancy,  from  the 

sprigs  which  the  soldiers  wore  in  their  helmets  having  fallen  to  the 

ground  and  taken  root. 

The  Rose  has,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  regarded  as  an 

emblem  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  fact  that  Solomon,  in  his 

figurative  description  of  Christ,  represents  Him  as  saying,  "  I  am  the 

Rose  of  Sharon."  k-  ^• 
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^!)e  J^ortune^ teller. 

SONG. 

TtJNE— "  Pretty  Polly  Oliver." 


1        once  ask'd  a    maiden  my  fortune  to   tell,   Who     said  that  she 
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knew  what  would  happen  full  well :  But       ere    she  would  deign  to      fui  - 
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■     fil    my  de- sire,  "A        guinea  in  gold,  Sir,"  quoth   she,   "I   re-quire." 

I  wondered,  I  own,  what  the  secrets  might  be, 
Which  could  not  be  opened  without  such  a  key; 

But  I  was  all  burning  the  future  to  know, 
And  heeded  but  little  a  guinea,  I  trow. 

The  stars  and  the  planets  she  studied  full  long, 

To  be  sure  that  her  prophecy  should  not  be  wrong ; 

Then  said,  with  a  voice  very  solemn  but  bold, 

"If  you  live  long  enough.  Sir,  you're  sure  to — grow  old." 

"  But  perhaps.  Sir,"  she  added,  "  you  wish  to  foresee 

Who  the  lady  you'll  marry  is  likely  to  be. 
And  if  this  be  the  case,  I'll  wager  my  life 

That  the  lady  you'll  marry.  Sir,  will  be  —  your  wife. 

I've  told  you  the  truth.  Sir,  and  none  can  do  moi'e. 

And  I  hope  you  are  wiser  by  far  than  before ; 

But  if  you  would  still  scan  the  future,  why  then 

I  beg,  my  good  Sir,  that  you'll  pay  me  again." 

J.  c.  E. 
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K\)t  Boar. 


BY    W.    HOUGHTON,    M.A.    F.L.S. 
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THE  wild  Boar  is  alluded 
to  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  13, 
where  the  Psalmist  laments 
the  loss  of  the  favour  which 
God  once  showed  to  the 
Church  of  Israel  :  under 
the  image  of  a  vine  trans- 
planted from  the  soil  of 
Egypt  to  that  of  Canaan, 
that  Church  is  represented 
in  this  psalm  as  suffering 
from  the  persecution  of  her 
enemies,  who  are  compared 
to  wild  boars,  "resolved," 
as  Bishop  Home  says,  "  not  only  to  spoil  and  plunder,  but  to  eradicate 
and  extirpate  her  for  ever."  "  The  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  root 
it  up,"  as  the  verse  is  translated  in  the  Prayer-book  version  of  the 
Psalms. 

The  species  of  boar,  whose  ravages  are  here  spoken  of,  is  the 
common  Avild  boar  of  Europe  and  Asia,  viz.  the  Sus  scrofa.,  from 
which  the  domestic  breeds  derive  their  origin.  Wild  boars  were, 
no  doubt,  at  one  time  common  in  Palestine,  where  they  are  still 
occasionally  seen.  Mount  Tabor  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  these 
animals  ;  and  Dr.  Pococke  observed  herds  of  wild  boars  near  the 
Jordan,  where  it  flows  out  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  The  havoc 
which  these  animals  occasion  to  vineyards  is  well  known.  The 
passage  in  the  80th  Psalm  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece.  As  Mr.  Hartley  and 
Mr.  Leeves,  his  companion  in  travel,  were  passing  a  vineyard,  a 
wild  boar  rushed  out  ;  a  Greek  who  was  with  them  exclaiming 
"  "Wild  boar  !  wild  boar !  "  "  What  has  the  wild  boar  to  do  with 
vineyards?"  inquired  Mr.  Leeves.  "  Oh  !"  said  the  Greek,  "it's 
the  custom  of  wild  boars  to  frequent  the  vineyards  and  devour  the 
grapes." 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  it  is  said,  when  he  was  in  Palestine, 
encountered  a  wild  boar  of  enormous  size  ;  and,  as  the  animal  was 
attempting  to  gore  his  horse  with  his  tusk,  he  leaped  down  over 
his  back,  and  slew  him. 

The  law  of  Moses  forbade  swine's  flesh  to  be  eaten,  and  it  was 
held  by  the  Jews  in  great  detestation.  In  the  apocryphal  Book 
of  Maccabees  (2  Mac.  vi.  18,  19),  the  aged  Eleazar  is  related  to 
have  suffered  torment  rather  than  break  the  law  of  God,  by  "  eating 
swine's  flesh;"  and  when  it  was  forced  into  his  mouth  by  the  ser- 
vants of  Antiochus  he  spat  it  forth,  "  choosing  rather  to  die  glori- 
ously, than  to  live  stained  with  such  an  abomination." 
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THE    WELLINGTONIA.* 

ALIFORNIA  is  the  land  of  wonders,  and  every  traveller 
who  reaches  it  may  find  something  in  it  to  suit  his  taste. 
The  observer  of  Nature  and  worshipper  of  her  silent  influ- 
ences, who  feels  himself  most  at  home  in  the  vast  realm  of 
the  vegetable  world,  and  in  watching  the  operation  of  the 
laws  that  govern  the  growth  and  development  of  plants,  may  find  in 
this  "  land  of  gold,"  spots  on  which  he  will  walk  as  on  consecrated 
ground ;  and  will  look  up  with  rapture  at  the  gigantic  trees  that  lift 
their  proud  heads  to  bear  witness,  like  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  to  the 
lapse  of  thousands  of  years  ;  and  as  those  pyramids  suggest  thoughts 
of  their  builders,  so  do  these  of  a  mightier  Hand. 

About  thirty  miles  from  Sonora,  in  the  district  of  Calaveras,  you 
come  to  what  is  called  the  Stanislas  River  ;  and  following  one  of  its 
branches,  which  murmurs  through  a  deep,  wooded  bed,  you  reach 
the  Mammoth-tree  Valley,  which  lies  1500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  this  valley  you  find  yourself  in  the  presence  of  the 
giants  of  the  vegetable  world  ;  and  the  wonder  with  which  you  gaze 
from  a  distance  on  these  tower-like  coniferse,  rising  far  above  the  lofty 
pine-woods,  is  increased  when,  on  a  nearer  approach,  you  become 
aware  of  their  prodigious  dimensions.  There  is  a  family  of  them, 
consisting  of  ninety  members,  scattered  over  a  space  of  about  forty 
acres ;  and  the  smallest  and  feeblest  among  them  is  not  less  than 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  You  can  scarcely  believe  your  eyes  as  you 
look  up  to  their  crowns,  which,  in  the  most  vigorous  of  the  colossal 
stems,  only  begins  at  the  height  of  150  or  200  feet  from  the  ground. 

Whether  it  is  the  enormous  girth  of  the  grey  moss-grown  trunk, 
the  incredible  height,  or  the  straight,  beautiful  growth,  that  produces 
so  powerful  an  impression,  it  is  long  before  you  can  collect  your 
thoughts  sufficiently  to  be  able  quietly  to  consider  their  peculiar  fea- 
tures, and  to  determine  to  what  species  they  belong.  Most  of  them 
have  blunt  tops,  which  have  been  nipped  or  broken  off  by  the  storms 
of  winter,  or  by  the  mass  of  snow  resting  on  them  ;  others  have 
been  injured  at  their  base  by  fires  made  by  the  Indians  ;  and  others, 
again,  have  suffered  from  the  axe  of  the  white  population,  in  their 
restless  search  after  everything  in  nature  that  can  bring  them  money. 
With  this  motive  one  trunk  has  been  robbed,  to  the  height  of  fifty 
feet,  of  its  bark,  which  has  been  carried  about  and  exhibited  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  a  spiral  staircase  was  afterwards  cut 
in  it,  by  which  visitors  (paying  for  their  admission)  ascended  to  a  con- 
siderable height. 

The  owner  of  this  district,  who  also  acts  as  guide  to  visitors, 
has  given  a  name  to  every  tree,  according  to  its  position,  or  from 
something  about  it  which  has  struck  his  fancy.  The  tree  that  has 
been  cut  down  was  called   "  Big  Tree  ;"  not  without  reason,  as  it  is 


*  From  MoUhausen's  Journey   to  the  Pacific.      By  kind  permission   of  the 
Publishers,  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 
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96  feet  in  circumference — that  is,  32  feet  in  diameter  and  300  feet 
high  :  it  took  five  men  twenty-five  days  to  fell  it,  and  the  only  way 


in  which  this  could  be  done  was  by  boring  holes  in  it,  which  were  then 
brought  into  connexion  by  the  axe.    The  stump  that  was  left  has  been 
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smoothed  at  the  top,  and  offers  a  surface  on  which  it  is  said  sixteen 
pairs  of  waltzers  might  dance  without  interfering  with  one  another's 
movements.  By  counting  the  rings  it  would  seem  that  this  tree  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  3000  years. 

Another  tree,  called  "  Miners'  Cabin,"  from  a  hollow  in  the  trunk, 
is  80  feet  round,  and  also  300  feet  high.  The  "Three  Sisters"  are 
three  trees  which  seem  all  to  spring  from  the  same  root,  and  the  middle 
one  only  begins  to  get  its  branches  at  the  height  of  200  feet.  Its 
circumference  is  92,  and  its  height  300  feet.  Besides  these  there 
are  "  Old  Bachelor,"  "  Husband  and  Wife,"  neither  much  inferior 
in  size  to  those  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  even  more  colossal  is 
the  "  Family  Group,"  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  twenty- 
four  children.  The  father  has  fallen  some  years  ago,  has  struck 
another  tree  in  its  fall,  and  has  broken  off,  in  a  length  of  300 
feet,  the  entire  trunk  measuring  450  feet ;  at  the  place  where  it 
broke  its  circumference  is  40  feet,  and  at  the  base  110  feet  :  the 
mother  is  91  feet  round  and  327  feet  high.  Another  hollow  trunk, 
which  has  broken  off  in  a  length  of  75  feet,  is  named  the  "Horse- 
back Ride,"  because  a  man  on  horseback  can  ride  conveniently  through 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  is  also  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
a  trunk  300  feet  high  and  90  feet  round,  with  a  hollow  at  the  base 
in  which  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  party  of  five-and-twenty 
people.  The  rent  which  forms  the  entrance  to  this  tree  is  2^  feet 
broad  and  10  feet  high,  and  certainly  few  of  the  gold  diggers  have 
such  spacious  dwellings  as  its  interior  presents.  It  is  most  grievous 
to  think  that  these  magnificent  monuments  of  the  power  of  vegetation 
should  fall  a  prey  to  the  destructiveness  of  man,  when,  after  their 
thousands  of  years  of  existence,  they  are  still  vigorous  enough  to 
remain,  if  they  were  left  untouched,  as  objects  of  wonder  and  admi- 
ration to  generation  after  generation  of  our  short-lived  race. 


$\m'i  jSprmon. 


<2Ii)urci&  antr  State. 

BY  W.  WALSHAM  HOW,  M.A,  RECTOR  OF  WHITTINGTON,  SALOP. 

Ps.  cxliv.  15.  —  Blessed  are  the  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their 

God. 

E  often  hear  people  talking  about  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  as  a  thing  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
wrong  in  itself.  Those  who  dissent  from  the  Church 
of  England  frequently  charge  it  with  being  a  "  State 
Church,"  as  they  call  it,  supported  by  the  State,  and  de- 
pending on  the  State  for  its  existence.  This  sort  of  language  is  so 
utterly  untrue,  and  at  the  same  time  so  easily  deceives  ignorant  per- 
sons, that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  try  to  understand  the  ground 
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of  the  matter,  and  to  gain  some  clear  ideas  of  the  relations  between 
the  Church  and  the  State. 

Now,  the  Church  of  any  land  is  (in  its  widest  sense)  the  whole 
body  of  baptized  Christians  in  that  land.  So  the  Church  of  England 
has  been  rightly  said  to  be  "  the  spiritual  mother  of  all  Christians 
there."  But  the  Church  must  have  some  outward  visible  form  and 
embodiment,  and  this  we  recognise  in  what  is  popularly,  and  in  the 
narrower  sense,  called  the  Church  of  England.  This  Church,  it  is 
true,  regards  those  who  live  in  schism,  separated  from  her  fold,  and 
causing  divisions  among  her  children,  to  be  in  error,  and  to  have 
partly  cut  themselves  off  from  the  blessings  she  enjoys.  Still,  inas- 
much as  such  persons  continue  to  hold  the  great  facts  on  which 
Christianity  is  founded,  and  are  frequently  men  of  holy  lives,  and 
showing  forth  many  Christian  graces,  the  Church  does  not  reject 
them  altogether,  but  considers  them  to  be  a  part,  though  an  un- 
sound part,  of  herself; — branches,  still  abiding  in  the  tree,  though 
with  some  of  the  channels  of  grace  snapped  asunder.  The  Church, 
then,  has  these  two  distinct  meanings  :  First,  it  means,  simply, 
Christianity  in  any  land,  the  whole  body  of  believers,  having  thus 
among  its  members  many  who  err  in  doctrine,  as  well  as  many  who 
err  in  practice.  Secondly,  it  means  that  visible  embodiment  of 
Christianity  in  any  land,  which  represents  it  to  the  people,  and 
which  is  its  outward  bond  of  union,  witness  of  truth,  and  means  of 
discipline. 

Thus,  we  first  lay  down  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  its 
widest  sense,  embraces  all  English  Christians  —  and  England  being 
a  Christian  land,  this  includes  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  —  and 
that  the  Christianity  of  England  is  embodied  and  represented  in  its 
truest  and  purest  form  in  that  narrower  body,  which  we  commonly 
term  the  Church  of  England,  and  which  existed  before  the  days  of 
Romish  superstition,  and  is  the  ancient  Church  of  the  land,  abiding 
in  communion  with  its  lawful  spiritual  rulers,  and  guided  by  its 
lawfully  ordained  ministry. 

And  now.  Of  whom  is  the  State  composed?  Are  not  exactly 
the  same  people  who  are  members  of  the  Church  also  members  of 
the  State  ?  There  are  some  Jews  and  Infidels,  whom  we  cannot 
count  of  the  Church;  and  there  are  some  foreigners  and  outlaws, 
whom  we  cannot  count  of  the  State.  But,  in  the  main,  in  a  Christian 
land,  the  Church  and  the  State  are  the  same  body  of  men,  only 
looked  at  in  two  different  lights.  The  Church  is  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  our  spiritual  interests  :  the  State,  a  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  our  temporal  interests.  Thus,  every  Christian  English- 
man has  his  duties  as  regards  both  the  one  and  the  other :  that  is, 
he  has  his  duties  both  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  citizen.  Every  such 
man  is  claimed  as  a  son  by  the  Church  and  as  a  subject  hj  the 
State.  And  every  such  man  is  fully  living  up  to  the  purpose  and 
end  of  a  Christian  nation,  when  he  is  both  a  good  Christian  and  a 
good  subject,  when  he  fulfils  his  duties  both  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  State ;  in  other  words,  both  to  God  and  man. 

Now  the  Government  of  a  country  governs  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  But  the  people  having  this  double  aspect,  it  is  impossible 
to  govern  without  bearing  this  double  aspect  in  mind.    A  Govern- 
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ment  which  tried  wholly  to  ignore  religion  would  not  govern  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  It  would  be  one-sided.  It  would  look  only  to 
one  part  of  the  wants  and  welfare  of  the  people.  Very  few,  how- 
ever, except  wholly  irreligious  people,  would  say  that  a  government 
ought  to  ignore  religion.  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,"  says 
Solomon  ;  and  so  a  nation  ought  by  every  means  to  promote  righte- 
ousness. But  the  real  question  generally  at  issue  is  this  : — Ought 
the  Government  to  support  any  one  particular  form  of  religion,  or 
only  to  encourage  all  equally  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  seems 
to  depend  on  another.  Is  there  any  one  true  form  and  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  or  are  various  sects  and  opinions  equally  acceptable  to 
God?  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  truth — if  there  be  one  true  doc- 
trine—  "one  faith" — "one  body" — if  holy  Scripture  lays  it  down 
as  a  duty  to  maintain  the  truth  and  abide  in  unity  —  then  surely  the 
Government,  as  acting  for  the  State,  is  as  much  bound  as  each 
separate  Christian  is  bound  to  seek  to  establish  and  support  what  it 
believes  to  be  the  true  form  and  doctrine  throughout  the  land.  Of 
course,  in  these  days,  we  all  agree  that  there  should  be  perfect  free- 
dom for  all,  and  that  it  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  enforce  by  law  any 
religious  tenet,  but  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  do  its  best  to 
encourage  and  uphold  that  form  of  Christianity  which  it  believes  to  be 
likely  most  to  benefit  the  people  seems  a  truth  hard  to  disprove. 

If  it  be  said  that  many  in  the  land  do  not  agree  with  their  rulers 
in  their  opinion,  we  answer.  If  universal  approval  be  a  condition  of 
government,  then  government  becomes  simply  impossible.  Now  the 
Government  of  this  land  has  always,  more  or  less,  given  its  support 
to  the  Church  (that  is,  to  that  true  branch  of  it  existing  in  these 
realms).  And  it  is  right  in  so  doing.  And  this  is  the  ground  and 
meaning  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  It  is  a  union  certainly 
more  blest  to  the  State  than  to  the  Church.  For,  depend  upon  it, 
when  the  State  once  breaks  its  union  with  one  particular  form  of 
Christianity,  it  must  very  soon  break  its  union  with  Christianity 
altogether. 

And  do  not  let  us  think  the  Church  is  any  less  a  real  and 
Apostolical  Church  because  the  State  sees  fit  to  uphold  it.  It 
would  be  just  as  much  the  Church,  if  the  State  did  all  in  its  power 
to  injure  and  suppress  it.  The  State  did  not  make  it,  and  cannot 
unmake  it.  The  State  simply  adopts  it,  and  holds  it  up  to  the 
nation  as  the  best  form  of  Christianity  in  the  land ;  in  short,  as  the 
National  Church  of  the  land. 

From  this  union,  surely  we  can  all  see  that  many  blessings  flow. 
I  do  not  say  there  are  no  evils  and  difficulties  in  it.  Doubtless 
there  are  :  but  there  are  many  blessings.  For  the  State  strengthens 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  hallows  the  State.  The  nation  pro- 
motes religion;  and  righteousness  exalts  the  nation.  And  God  for- 
bid we  should  live  to  see  what  God  hath  joined  together,  by  man  put 
asunder.  God  forbid  our  rulers  should  ever  govern  the  land  apart 
from  all  care  for  the  religion  of  the  land,  and  from  all  profession  of 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  that  religion  and  that  faith  should 
cease  to  shed,  at  least,  a  shadow  of  unwoi'ldliness  upon  the  aims  and 
actings  of  that  power  which  wields  so  mighty  an  influence  over  our 
welfare ! 
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ST.   JOHN'S    SCHOOLS. 

(VV^  E  publish  the  statement,  prepared  by  the  Treasurer,  of  the  income  and 
^J^]M  expenditure  of  the  Schools,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  to  the  31st 
of  May  last,  a  period  of  seventeen  months.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
payments  have  exceeded  the  receipts,  by  £41  Os  lid  ;  which  is,  accordingly, 
the  amount  due  to  the  Treasurer,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  debt  to  which  the 
Schools  are  unfortunately  liable.  Adverse  as  this  result  is  of  the  working  of 
the  Schools  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  it  is  one,  however,  which  was  antici- 
pated as  being  unavoidable  from  the  conj  uncture  of  two  circumstances.  Neither 
the  landed  proprietors  nor  the  great  employers  of  labour,  have  as  yet  contributed 
one  farthing  to  their  support, — the  whole  burden  of  maintaining  them  having 
been  almost  exclusively  thrown  upon  the  residents,  with  the  exception  of  the 
seasonable  aid  aflforded  by  the  Diocesan  School  Society,  and  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Flounders'  and  Betton's  funds.  To  aggravate  the  burden  thus  cast  upon 
the  Managers  by  the  absence  of  support  from  quarters  whence  it  was 
reasonably  expected,  the  teachers  and  the  appliances  of  teaching  have  caused 
the  same  outlay,  when  the  Schools  are  young  and  weak  in  numbers,  as  they 
will  when  they  are  well  established  and  filled  with  children.  At  the  time  when 
the  Schools  opened  with  100  scholars,  the  expenses  of  instruction  were  as  great 
as  if  the  full  compliment  of  350  were  at  work,  contributing  by  their  pence  to 
augment  the  recources  of  the  Treasurer.  It  is  these  two  circumstances— the 
indifiference  of  employers  and  proprietors,  with  the  deficiency  of  children  in  the 
early  days  of  their  existence  which  have  cast  the  Schools  upon  the  troubled 
waters  of  debt  and  disquiet.  But  the  managers  do  not  despair.  They  are 
satisfied  that  a  good  work  is  progressing,  from  which  in  a  few  years  the 
neighbourhood  will  reap  goodly  fruit.  They  have  not  descended  to  the  adoption 
of  unworthy  arts  to  increase  the  number  of  the  School  ;  they  have  not  at- 
tempted to  coax  parents  or  children  to  their  future  injury,  by  relaxing 
discipline  and  disregarding  rules.  They  hive  instructed  the  Teachers  to  observe  a 
firm  and  conciliatory  treatment  of  their  youthful  charge — to  do  their  duty,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  in  that  important  state  of  life  in  which  God  has  placed  them  ; 
and  having  done  this,  notwithstanding  the  little  cloud  at  present  hanging  over 
the  Schools,  the  managers  regard  the  future,  calmly  and  with  faith.  The  never 
failing  support  which  they  have  hitherto  received  and  the  never  slumbering  eye 
that  has  watched  over  the  undertaking  from  the  first,  they  feel  assured  will 
attend  them  as  long  as  they  refer  to  Him  for  counsel  and  strength.  Still  the 
immediate  cloud  must  be  dispelled — the  present  difficulties  overcome  by  energy 
and  prudence.  If  the  debt  be  swollen  by  a  deficiency  in  the  current  year,  a 
serious  impediment  will  obstruct  the  efficiency  of  the  Schools.  Subscriptions 
and  donations  are  urgently  needed  ;  and  to  the  call  now  made  for  assistance  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  generous  response  will  be  made.  As  one  of  the  means 
for  rescuing  us  from  our  difficulties,  we  look  with  some  confidence  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Parochial  Association.     There  is  scarcely  a  person  of  the 
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parish  in  that  extreme  poverty  as  not  to  be  able,  by  laying  aside  at  stated 
times  a  small  coin,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  in  multiplying  the  means  of 
grace  and  dispelling  the  mists  of  ignorance.  No  more  legitimate  application 
of  the  funds  can  be  made  than  to  help  our  Schools  in  their  diflGicuities ;  and 
that  being  the  case,  the  Association  ought  to  be  taken  up  warmly  by  the 
working  classes,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other  the  welfare  of  the  Parochial 
Schools  should  be  an  object  of  deep  concern. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  SCHOOLS  (UPPER  AND  INFANT). 

The  Treasurer  in  account  with  the  Managers  and  Subscribers. 

From  January  1st,  1860,  to  May  31st,  1861. 

Db. 

To  Subscriptions  and  Donations 
„  Flounders'  Trustees 
„  Betton's  Charity 
„  Diocesan  School  Society 
„  School  Pence 
„  Books  and  work  sold 
„  Collections  at  Church... 
,,  Balance  due  to  Treasurer 


Balance  due  to  Treasurer  ...  £41  0  11 
The  Treasurer  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following  Subscriptions  : — 
The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  £10  ;  Mr.  Lloyd  Wharton,  £2  ;  Miss"  Child,  10s. ; 
Mr.  Rose,  10s.  ;  Mrs.  Thompson,  5s.  ;  Mr.  Fothergill,  10s.  ;  Mr.  Lee,  10s. ; 
Mr.  Bailey,  10s. ;  Mr.  Bryson,  10s.  ;  Mrs.  R.  Child,  ICs. ;  Special  Offertory, 
2s.  6d. ;  Work,  10s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  W.  Watt,  10s.;  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  5s.;  Mr. 
Shutt,  2s.  6d.  ;  Two  Friends  by  Miss  Child,  5s.  ;  Mr,  Bousfield,  2s.  6d, ;  Pre- 
bend Row,  Is.  ;  Mrs.  Stephens,  £1  Is. ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Stephens,  £2  2s.  ;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Stephens,  £1  Is.  ;  Mr.  Watt,  5s.  ;  Mr.  R.  Child,  £1  ;  Rev.  E,  Cast- 
ley,  lOs,  ;  Mr.  W,  N,  Hall,  £1  ;  Mr,  W.  ChiM,  £1  ;  Mr,  W.  Dryden,  5s, 
Subscriptions  for  the  year  ending  May  31st,  1862,  are  now  due  ;  and  can  be 
sent  to  either  of  the  officiating  Clergy  or  Churchwardens ;  or  direct  to  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  R.  Thompson).  Subscribers  of  ten  shillings  per  annum  will 
he  entitled  to  vote  in  the  forthcoming  election  of  the  Managers  ;  and  sub- 
scribera  of  one  pouHd  per  annum,  being  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
are  qualified  for  election  to  the  Management. 


£    s.    d. 

Cb.                                              £    s. 

d, 

60    2    3 

By  Salaries  of  Teachers 170    0 

0 

..500 

„  Do.  Assistants       12  16 

6 

5    0    0 

„  Fuel  and  Lights       14  13 

1 

..500 

„  Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insurances       7  17 

0 

88    4    9 

„  Books  and  Apparatus 17  10 

7 

..     5  10    9 

„  Repairs       3    9 

3 

20  14    2 

„  Other  Expenses    4    6 

5 

..  41     0  11 

£230  12  10 

£230  12 

10 

"  Feed  my  Sheep."     John  xxi.  16- 


ST.    JOHN'S    PAROCHIAL    ASSOCIATION. 

1^  few  words  will  suffice  to  introduce  "  The  Parochial  Association"  to  the 
Ji,^  notice  of  our  readers.  The  strength  which  the  Church  of  England 
is  beginning  to  put  forth  is  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ; 
and  as  all  should  feel  an  interest  and  should  participate  in  the  great  work,  it 
is  necessary  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  what  she  is  doing.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  reports  issued  by  the  Additional  Curates',  the  Church  Building, 
the  National,  Christian  Knowledge,  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  Church 
Missionary  Societies  will  be  circulated  at  the  general  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, It  will  be  also  a  prominent  object  to  affoi'd  timely  aid  to  the  Church 
and  Schools  when  crippled  in  their  mission  for  good  by  the  want  of  funds. 
Some  such  agency  is  now  imperativel3^  needed  in  the  Parish  ;   and  we  have 
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evei-y  reason  to  hope  that  the  perusal  of  the  following  circular,  which  is  now 
being  distributed,  will  give  general  satisfaction,  and  elicit  a  cordial  support  :— 
"  This  Association  is  formed  to  the  glory  of  our  divine  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  x.  31  ;  Col.  iii.  17)  ;  and  out  of  gratitude  to  Him 
far  the  mauy  spiritual  privileges  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  the  Parish 
(Ps.  cxvi.  12  and  17  ;  Luke  xvii.  11  to  19  inclusive  ;  Eph.  v.  20). 

"  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  extend  the  cause  of  Christ  at  home  and 
abroad  (Luke  x.  2  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  9  ;  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15),  by  maintaining  the 
parochial  agencies  which  are  in  operation  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Parish 
(Heb.  vi.  7  to  11  inclusive),  and  by  supporting  the  Societies  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  from  many  of  which  the  most  generous  assistance  has 
been  received.     (Matt.  vii.  12  ;  1  Cor.  ix,  11.)  " 

Rdles.  1.  The  management  of  the  Association  is  vested  in  the  oflBciating  Clergy, 
the  Churchwardens,  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  Visitors,  and  24  Members,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  numbers.  The  appropriation  of  the  funds  is  placed 
at  their  disposal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  meeting. 

2.  A  subscription  of  one  shilling  per  quarter  from  persons  of  full  age,  and  of  six- 

pence per  quarter  from  persons  under  age,  constitutes  membership.  Sub- 
scriptions of  one  penny  per  month  are  received  from  children  and  persons 
in  poorer  circumstances 

3.  Special  subscriptions  or  donations  of  any  amount,  and  for  any  parochial  object 

or  Church  Society,  are  received  and  remitted  by  the  Treasurer. 

4.  General  meetings  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  in  the  months  of  March  and 

September,  for  the  reception  of  the  Church  Societies'  reports,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  other  business. 

^°  Members  are  earnestly  requested  to  make  known  the  objects  of  the 
Association  among  theii-  friends  and  neighbours,  and  to  increase  its  numbers 
"  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord." 

A  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  INSPECTOR  UPON  DRESS. 

N  his  report  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  Mr  Norris, 
l^j;^  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  expresses  his  satisfaction 
'1  at  noticing  an  improvement  in  the  matter  of  dress,  especially  among 
the  younger  teachers,  and  remarks  that  the  serious  impoi-tance  of  simplicity 
in  dress  on  the  part  o:  schoolmistresses  and  their  pupil-teachers  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  impressed  upon  them.  His  remarks,  though  intended  for  the  admo- 
nition of  those  who  ai-e  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  children  in  the 
day-schools,  are  yet  more  deserving  of  the  consideration  of  Sunday  school 
teachers,  of  whom,  it  has  been  remarked  in  some  places,  that  they  are  the 
dressiest  and  not,  as  they  should  be,  the  simplest  attired  of  the  community  : — 
"  Such  as  the  teacher  is,  such  will  her  hundred  scholars  be,  more  or  less. 
If  she  is  dressy,  they  too  will  be  dressy  ;  but  with  this  difference — she  is 
dressj'  to  please  her  fancj',  they  are  dressy  to  their  ruin.  If  a  dressy  teacher 
could  see  with  her  mind's  eye  all  the  consequences  of  her  example,  beginning 
with  the  admiring  glances  at  her  flounces  or  ribands,  and  then  the  pause 
before  the  shop  window,  the  squandering  of  the  hardly  won  or  (it  may  be) 
ill-gotten  sixpences  and  shillings,  the  awakened  vanity,  the  courting  of  atten- 
tion, the  street  flaunting,  and  worse — if  all  this  could  be  brought  before  the 
young  schoolmistress  as  in  a  vision,  she  would  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
those  words — '  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones,  it  were  better  for 
him  that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea-' '' 

The  Choik. — The  weekly  practice  is  at  the  Church  ou  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
at  Half-past  Seven ;  and  the  Organist  will  be  glad  to  see  any  Parishioner,  who  is 
wishful  to  attend. 
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CHANTS  AND  HYMNS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OP  JULY. 


July  3.  Wed.    Lecture  on 
Holy  Communion. 

MOENINa. 

Evening. 

Hymn  84.  Martyrdom.  59. 
"     190.  Ems.  180. 

JuneT.'Bth  Sund. aft. Trinity- 

Hymn  190.  EmS  180. 
"    126.  Keble  112. 

Hymn  98.  St.  Stephen.  74- 
"  75.St.Athanasius.  186. 
"    19.  St.  Michael.  15. 

Junel6.7thSund.aft.Trinity. 

Hymn  3.  Eignbrook.  103. 
«     133.  Abridge  27. 

Psalm34.pt.l.Bedford.33. 
Hymn  147.  Fincham.  185. 
110.  Angels'.  94. 

June23.8th  Sund.  aft.Trinity. 

Hymn  102.  Dundee.  44. 
"  137.  Rockingham.  128. 

Hymn  104.St.  Ann.  28. 
Psalm34,pt.2.St.  James.  53. 
Hymn  123.  Irish.  52. 

June  30. 9thSund.  aft.Trinity. 

Hymn  40.  Cologne.  167. 
"     50.  London.  55. 

Hymn  58.  Luiieberg.  146. 

„     127.  St.  Cyril.  191. 

Psalm  148.  Morpeth.  184. 

Venite — Bates. 
Jubilate — Hackett. 

Cantate — Aldrich. 
Deus  Misereatur — SeUe. 

The  numbers  after  the  names  of  the  tunes  refer  to  the  Choir  only. 
The  Canticles  used  at  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  have  been  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Choir  and  Congregation.   They  are  pointed  according  to  the  method 
adopted  by   the   Church  of  St.  John  in  chanting  these  parts  of  Divine  Worship. 
They  can  be  procured  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  Bridge  Terrace,  for  2d.  each. 


July     3 

7 
14 
21 
25 
28 


THE    MONTHLY    CALENDAR 

Wed.  Litany  Service  and 
Lecture  on  Holy  Com- 
munion at  7'15  p.m. 

6  Sunday  after  Teinity, 


7  Sunday  apteeTeinity. 

8  StTNDAY  AFTEETeINITY. 

St.  James  Ap.  &  Maetyb. 

9  StTNDAY  APTEeTeINITY. 


Morn.    2  Sam.  12— Luke  19.    Even.    2  Sam.  19 

—Col.  3. 
Morn.    2  Sam.  21— John  2.   Even.  2  Sam.  24—2 

Th.  1. 
Morn.     1  Kings  13 — John  9.     Even.  1  Kings  17 

—1  Tim.  6 


Morn. 


1  Kings  18— John  16.    Even.  1  Kings  19 
— Philemon. 
31  Wed.  Litany  Service  and 
Lecture  on  Holy  Com- 
munion at  7'15  p.m. 

The  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  at  Morning  Service  on  the  first  Sunday,  and 
at  Evening  Service  on  the  second  Sunday,  of  the  Month. 

Baptisms  and  Chuechings  on  Sundays  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  half-past  ten  a.m.  "  When  there  are  children  to  be 
baptised,  the  parents  shall  give  knowledge  thereof  over  night "  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  Clerk  or  Sexton. 

Chapel  op  Ease,  Albeet  Hill. — Divine  Service  every  Sunday  evening  at  six 
o'clock.  Baptisms  and  Charchings  on  those  evenings,  and  also  on  Tuesday  afternoons 
at  three  o'clock.  Notice  of  Baptisms  and  Churchings  to  be  given  over  night  or  in 
the  morning  to  Mr  Lee,  Saw  Mills. 

A  Bible  Class  will  meet  on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  7  o'clock,  in  No.  5,  Brans- 
wick  Street. 

A  Cottage  Leotuee  is  held  at  Mrs.  Stevenson's,  Chapel  Street,  every  Thursday 
evening  at  Seven  o'Clock. 
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3iog-iti-tf)e-ii^anger  JEen. 

BY  J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE,  M.A. 

VERY  one  knows  the  fable  of  "  The  Dog  in  the  Manger." 
The  dog,  having  no  liking  for  hay,  though  skilled  in  doc- 
toring himself  with  grass  when  feeling  poorly  in  the  hot 
weather,  objects  to  the  ox  enjoying  the  fodder,  and  snaps 
and  snarls  in  a  most  disagreeable  way. 
Possibly,  if  we  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  might 
be  able  to  make  more  allowance  for  the  surly  dog.  Perhaps  he  had 
made  his  bed  in  the  manger  with  much  trouble — with  many  of  those 
twirlings  and  circlings  which  civilised  dogs  are  said  to  retain  from 
their  ancestors,  the  wild  dogs,  who  had  in  this  way  to  make  lairs  for 
themselves  in  the  rank  prairie  grass ;  and  having  made  his  bed,  he 
preferred  to  lie  on  it  rather  than  to  see  it  eaten  up  under  his  nose  by 
the  ox.     Possibly  he  may  have  had  a  cherished  bone  in  the  manger, 
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and  may  have  fancied  that  the  ox  had  some  unnaturally  carnivorous 
design.  But,  regardless  of  such  possibilities,  the  world,  putting  the 
vrorst  construction  on  the  case,  as  it  commonly  does,  has  settled  that 
the  dog,  unable  to  use  the  hay  himself,  was  determined  that  the  ox 
should  not  do  so  either ;  and,  accordingly,  the  title  "  Dog  in  the 
Manger  "  has  been  given  to  those  persons  who  will  not  allow  others 
to  enjoy  what  has  no  value  or  charm  for  themselves.  There  are,  un- 
fortunately, a  great  many  persons,  both  among  rich  and  poor,  in 
town  and  country,  who  yield  to  this  miserable  weakness ;  but  I  wish 
now  to  speak  only  of  the  dog-in-the-manger  spirit  which  is  common 
amongst  our  hand-working  neighbours  in  two  special  matters. 

As  far  as  this  world  only  is  concerned,  I  may  safely  say  that 
there  would  be  a  vast  increase  of  happiness  in  humble  homes  if  all 
workmen  were  Sober  and  Saving.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of 
a  workman  who  has  become  sober  and  saving,  instead  of  drunken  and 
thriftless,  and  we  are  amazed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  comforts 
gather  round  him,  and  at  the  change  which  comes  over  himself,  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  home. 

But  it  is  really  no  wonder,  for  in  many  districts  the  weekly 
wages  that  are  earned  by  men  living  in  back  lanes  or  dingy  courts  make 
an  annual  income  far  larger  than  that  of  the  tradesmen,  or  clerks,  or 
clergymen  who  live  in  the  little  villas  in  the  suburbs.  This  is  plainly 
proved  in  Mr.  Smiles'  paper  on  "Workmen's  Earnings  and  Savings." 
He  shows  that  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
there  are  few  families,  containing  children  of  twelve  years  old  and 
upwards,  who  do  not  earn  incomes  of  from  120Z.  to  150/.  a-year. 
Cases  such  as  the  following  are  common :  —  "A  father,  son,  and 
daughter  earn  21.  \2s.  a-week,  or  135/.  a-year."  "  A  father  and  four 
girls  earn  3/.  \0s.  a-week,  or  182/.  a-year;"  and  when  families  are 
larger  the  earnings  proportionately  increase,  and  rise  as  high  as  232/., 
287/.,  and  even  325/,  a-year. 

In  the  iron  districts  —  "  the  black  country,"  as  it  is  called  —  of 
Staifordshire,  where  wages  are  highest  at  the  present  time,  the  earnings 
of  workmen  are  still  greater.  In  these  districts  "  it  appears  that  rail- 
rollers  are  able  to  earn  a  rate  of  daily  pay  equal  to  that  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  Her  Majesty's  Foot  Guards;  shinglers  equal  to  that  of  majors 
of  foot;  and  fui-nace-men  equal  to  that  of  lieutenants  and  adjutants. 
But  this  is  not  all.  These  workmen  add  greatly  to  their  incomes  by 
the  wages  earned  by  their  sons  —  the  underhands  being  usually  lads 
from  fourteen  and  upwards,  earning  19s.  a-week,  whilst  boys  from  ten 
to  fourteen  earn  from  Qs.  to  9*.  a-week  as  helpers.  Thus  an  average 
earning  of  from  200/.  to  300/,  a-year  is,  in  ordinarily  prosperous  times, 
within  easy  reach  of  most  working  men  with  families  engaged  in  the 
iron  manufacture;  while  a  total  earning  of  from  500/.  to  600/.  a-year  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  when  the  demand  for  iron  rails  is  unusually 
brisk!" 

Even  supposing  that  these  figures  are  exaggerated,  yet  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  workmen's  homes  have 
larger  incomes  than  those  of  very  many  professional  gentlemen.  If, 
as  some  reformers  have  wished,  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Church 
were  equally  divided  amongst  her  17,300  clergy,  it  would  only  give 
an  average  of  289/.  to  each.     As  things  are,  it  is  said  that  there  are 
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10,000  of  the  clergy  whose  incomes  are  not  more  than  lOOZ.  The 
stipend  of  a  curate  is  often  less  than  that ;  and  yet,  if  we  go  to  spend 
an  evening  with  them,  we  find  that  their  houses  have  something 
more  than  the  necessaries  and  even  the  comforts  of  life.  The  spirit 
of  refinement  manifests  itself  in  the  neat  and  unpretending  home,  in 
the  clean  muslin  curtains,  the  plant-stands  at  the  window,  the  cut 
flowers  on  the  table.  And,  besides  maintaining  their  homes  in  com- 
fort from  their  incomes,  the  clergy  have  something  to  give  away. 
Look  down  any  list  of  subscribers  to  any  charity,  and  see  how  many 
of  the  donors  write  "  Rev."  before  their  name.  The  recent  census  on 
education  showed  that  the  Established  Church  educates  four-fifths  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  largest  supporters  of  the  parish- 
schools  were  the  parish  clergy. 

Now,  why  should  not  workmen  whose  incomes  are  at  least  as 
large,  and  often  much  larger,  than  those  of  the  clergy  and  profes- 
sional men,  live  in  equal  comfort  and  refinement  ? 

Simply  because  they  are  not  Saviiig  and  Sober. 

It  is  curious  that  the  higher-paid  hand-workers  are  the  least 
given  to  saving.  The  inhabitants  of  Wilts  and  Dorset,  in  which 
wages  are  said  to  be  lowest,  lodge  more  money  in  the  Savings'  bank 
per  head  of  the  population  than  the  highly-paid  operatives  of  Lan- 
cashire ;  and  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  of  Yorkshire  are,  by 
the  same  test,  more  thrifty  in  their  habits  than  those  of  manufac- 
turing districts,  where  wages  are  much  higher. 

Both  in  England  and  Scotland  the  lower-paid  portion  of  the 
industrious  classes  are  much  more  saving  than  the  better-paid. 
Domestic  servants  are  the  chief  depositors,  while  factory-workers 
are  hardly  represented.  Porters  and  labourers  deposit  far  more  than 
the  skilled  and  high-paid  artisans. 

It  would  be  some  satisfaction,  if  we  found  that  our  hand- working 
neighbours  were  content  to  live  in  what  seems  to  us  discomfort  in  order 
that  they  might  lay  by  largely,  so  as  to  secure  an  earlier  cessation  from 
labour-toil  altogether ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Unfortunately,  their  surplus 
income  does  not  go  into  the  Savings'  bank. 

"  There  are  whole  neighbourhoods  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts," says  Mr.  Baker,  factory  inspector,  "  where  not  only  are 
there  no  savings  worth  mentioning,  but  where,  within  a  fortnight 
of  being  out  of  work,  the  workers  themselves  are  starving  for  want 
of  the  merest  necessaries." 

Since,  then,  the  surplus  income  of  workmen  is  not  in  the  Savings' 
bank,  where  is  it  ?  Alas !  that  we  should  have  to  admit  that  the 
bulk  of  it  is  squandered  in  useless  stimulants  ! 

Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  estimated  some  years  since 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  annually  spend  about  fifty- 
seven  millions  sterling  in  ardent  spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  of  which 
he  considered  that  about  thirty-five  millions  represented  "  the  wasted 
earnings  of  the  hand-working  classes." 

It  is  calculated  that  a  million  a-year  is  spent  on  drink  by  work- 
ing people  in  Manchester  alone — another  million  a-year  in  Glasgow ; 
400,000/.  in  Newcastle ;  250,000/.  in  Dundee. 

If  men  were  only  sober,  the  greater  part  of  these  vast  sums  would 
be  available  to  raise  them  in  the  social  scale.     They  need  no  longer 
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live  in  back  slums  and  in  bouses  bardly  fit  for  dogs ;  tbey  migbt 
have  bouses  of  tbeir  own.  As  a  workman  said  to  Mrs.  Bayley,*  "  I 
have  drunk  up  two  or  three  houses  already.  I  have  only  been  a 
teetotaler  six  months;  and  I've  lOZ.  saved  already  towards  getting 
one  for  myself." 

But  there  is  nothing  which  excites  more  of  the  dog-in-the- 
manger  spirit  among  fellow-workmen  than  the  efforts  of  any  one 
to  increase  his  comforts  by  being  saving  and  sober.  A  man  is  often 
less  persecuted  for  being  religious  than  for  being  saving  and  sober. 
When  a  man  is  found  to  be  fixing  his  eye  on  the  comforts  which  he 
might  enjoy  if  he  were  saving  and  sober,  his  fellows,  who  will  not 
enjoy  those  comforts  themselves,  determine  that  he  shall  not  do  so 
either.  And  if  they  cannot  move  him  by  snapping  and  snarling  at 
him,  they  try  to  keep  him  in  their  own  discomfort  by  back-biting  and 
sneering ;  and  too  often  this  succeeds :  for  there  is  many  a  man, 

"  Whose  sinews  stiffen  'gainst  a  knitted  brow. 
But  are  unthridded,  loosened  by  a  sneer, 
And  his  resolve  doth  pass  as  doth  a  wave." 

But,  working  friends,  do  not  be  deterred  from  being  sober  and 
saving,  either  by  the  snarling  or  the  sneering  of  your  mates.  Give 
the  blessings  of  sobriety  and  thrift  a  fair  trial  for  six  months  or  a 
year,  and  you  will  have  solid  arguments  with  which  to  silence  the 
dog-in-the-manger  men.    There  is  no  logic  like  the  "logic  of  the  life." 

Be  sober. 

Without  doubt  a  man  may  be  sober,  and  yet  use  strong  drink 
in  moderation.  But  there  are  so  many  temptations  to  excess  in  a 
workman's  life,  that  surely  it  is  easiest  and  safest,  as  it  is  cheapest,  to 
give  up  beer  and  spirits  altogether.  There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  now 
that  men  may  do  the  hardest  work  with  comfort  to  themselves  without 
any  stimulant.  Foundry-men,  glass-blowers,  hay-makers,  soldiers, 
and  sailors,  all  have  done  and  are  doing  their  hardest  work  as  well,  if 
not  better  than  before,  and  yet  are  doing  without  any  strong  liquor. 

A  man  who  never  uses  strong  drink  saves  many  an  odd  three- 
pence. He  is  kept  out  of  many  an  idle  gathering,  and  he  strengthens 
his  moral  backbone  by  having  to  say  an  unpopular  "No"  several 
times  a-day.  Whatever  fault  a  teetotaler  may  have,  at  any  rate 
men  feel  that  he  is  a  man  who  has  a  will  and  mind  of  his  own,  that 
he  is  not  a  soft  fellow,  whom  any  one  may  twist  round  their  finger, 
but  that  he  walks  firmly  in  the  way  that  he  thinks  right. 

Besides,  when  we  see  some  amongst  our  acquaintance  sapping 
out  all  their  manliness  and  their  virtue  by  excess  of  drink,  it  is  surely 
worth  while  to  deny  ourselves  our  daily  beer  or  glass  of  wine,  so  that 
we  may  show  these  erring  ones  that  life  is  both  possible  and  enjoyable 
without  drink. 

And,  ivorking  friends,  be  saving. 

No  doubt  it  is  easy  to  spend  all  you  earn,  but  resolve  to  save 
something  every  week.  Whatever  be  your  trade,  there  must  come 
a  slack  time  in  it ;  but  you  are  much  less  likely  to  be  thrown  out 

*  Author  of  Ragged  Homes,  and  How  to  Mend  them;  Workmen  and  their 
Difficulties  (London,  Nisbet)  ;  two  admirable  books,  from  the  latter  of  which  muc' 
of  the  information  in  this  article  has  been  gleaned. 
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of  work  if  you  have  a  tidy  sum  in  the  Savings*  bank,  or  if  any  other 
similar  misfortunes  befall  you,  this  will  help  you  to  laugh  at  them;  but 
there  are  very  few  who  are  strong-minded  enough  to  laugh  in  their 
sleeve  when  their  coat  is  out  at  elbows. 

To  live  within  your  income  or  beyond  it  makes  all  the  difference 
between  comfort  and  misery.  There  is  good  sense  in  Micawber's 
humorous  advice  :  —  "  Annual  income,  201. ;  annual  expenditure, 
19Z.  \9s.  Qd.:  result,  happiness.  Annual  income,  20Z.  ;  annual  ex- 
penditure, 20Z.  6d.  :  result,  misery.  The  blossom  is  blighted,  the 
leaf  is  withered,  the  god  of  days  goes  down  upon  the  dreary  scene ; 
and,  in  short,  you  are  for  ever  Jloored — as  I  am  now." 

It  will  make  your  saving  much  easier  not  to  say  more  about  it 
than  you  can  help.  If  your  mates  know  you  have  a  bit  of  money  in 
the  bank,  they  will  always  be  bothering  you  to  lend  it  to  them ;  and 
probably  it  is  from  this  reason  that  in  London  workmen,  who  do  save, 
are  found  to  deposit  their  money,  not  in  the  Savings'  bank  nearest 
home,  but  in  one  at  some  distance  from  it. 

The  new  plan,  which  will  soon  come  into  use,  of  the  Post-office 
banks,  will  greatly  help  any  workman  who  wishes  to  deposit  his 
savings  without  setting  his  neighbours'  tongues  a-going.  Bj  this 
plan  sums  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  can  be  deposited  at  any  Post 
Office  where  money-orders  are  issued,  whenever  it  is  open :  such 
deposits  will  have  the  full  security  of  the  State,  will  bear  interest, 
and  can  be  withdrawn  not  less  than  ten  days  after  notice  has  been 
given,  or  can  be  transferred  to  any  common  Savings'  bank. 

Wherefore,  working  friends,  consider  calmly  the  benefits  of  being 
sober  and  saving,  and  do  not  be  hindered  from  enjoying  them  by  any 
men  of  the  dog-in-the-manger  stamp.  Nay,  I  am  wronging  the  poor 
dog  in  comparing  these  men  to  him :  he  could  not  eat  hay,  his  nap 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  munching  of  the  ox;  but  these  men  are 
surly,  and  snap,  and  snarl,  and  sneer,  although  they  themselves  might 
partake  of  the  same  comforts,  although  their  neighbours'  gain  does 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  them,  and  yet,  in  their  miserable  unrea- 
sonableness, they  will  not  allow  others  to  seek  that  social  elevation 
and  domestic  comfort  which  they  persist  in  rejecting  themselves. 


BY  J.  T.  JEFFCOCK,  M.A.  F.S.A. 

GENERAL  is  more  fortunate  than  an  admiral,  for  the 
fields  on  which  his  victories  were  won  always  remain  for 
future  ages  to  contemplate.  An  admiral  has  no  battle- 
fields to  show :  the  sea,  with  its  countless  dimples  smiling 
under  the  summer's  sun,  or  lashed  into  angry  surges  by  the 
frowning  storm,  wipes  out  from  its  surface  every  trace  of  the  spot 
where  heroes  achieved  a  world-known  fame.  There  are  three  spots, 
however,  which  an  Englishman  must  reverence,  as  connected  with 
Lord  Nelson;  and  these  are, — Burnham  -  Thorpe,  where  he  was 
born  ;  that  spot  upon  the  deck  of  the  Victory  where  he  received  his 
mortal  wound ;  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  which  his  body  awaits 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.     The  Victory  has  done  her  duty  to  the 
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country  years  ago,  and  now,  as  a  hulk,  performs  less  warlike  ser- 
vices, and  naust  ere  long  cease  to  be :  St.  Paul's  survives  in  all  its 
funeral  splendour  and  patriotic  associations :  but  the  little  village  of 
Burnham-Thorpe,  in  a  remote  corner  of  Norfolk,  hardly  thought  of 
and  seldom  visited,  claims  for  itself  the  proud  boast  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  great  admiral.  Spare  me  a  few  minutes,  while  I  act  as 
guide  and  conduct  you  to  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  it. 

Leaving  the  railway  at  Walsingham,  the  famous  resort  of  pil- 
grims in  old  times,  and  passing  the  gate  of  Holkham  Park,  we  de- 
scend a  steepish  hill  of  some  half  mile  in  length :  straight  before  us 
is  the  little  church  of  Burnham-Thorpe,  with  its  tower  rising  at  the 
west  end ;  nearer  still,  the  small  village  of  400  people  straggles  out 
to  meet  us ;  while  quite  below  us,  but  a  little  removed  to  our  left, 
stands,  flanked  by  trees,  the  quiet  Rectory-house.  Close  by  the 
rectory-gate,  by  the  side  of  the  long  village,  past  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  runs  a  little  brook,  which  then  wanders  on  to  the  sea,  some 
four  or  five  miles  beyond.  The  church  and  rectory  contain  the  chief 
points  of  interest.  They  are  both  situated  low  down  in  the  valley,  at 
different  ends  of  the  village,  on  opposite  banks  of  the  stream  ;  and 
from  neither  can  a  view  of  the  sea  be  gained,  though  its  blue  line  of 
waters  is  visible  from  spots  a  little  distance  up  the  hills  on  either  side. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  M.A.,  the  father  of  Lord  Nelson, 
was  rector  of  Burnham-Thorpe  for  forty-six  years:  he  married 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Maurice  Suckling,  one  of  the  pre- 
bendaries of  Westminster,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Walpole 
family.  At  the  old  Rectory-house  was  born  Horatio  Nelson,  des- 
tined to  be  hereafter  the  great  admiral.  His  birth  and  baptism  are 
thus  chronicled  in  the  Parish  Register,  under  the  year  1758  :  — 
"  Horatio,  Son  of  Edmund  ^  Catherine  Nelson, 
born  Sep.  29,  Bapt  Ocf-d*!^  priv :  pub  :  Nov.  15."* 
The  register  at  Burnham-Thorpe,  in  which  this  occurs,  is  entitled, 
"  A  Register  of  all  Births,  Marriages  and  Buryals,  Sfc.  in  Burnham- 
Thorpe,  from  May  y®  1?-,  1695."  Hence  it  gives  us  more  than  our 
present  dry,  formal  registers  do.  If  anything  of  interest  to  the 
parish  occurred,  it  was  at  once  inserted  in  the  Register :  thus,  we 
are  told  in  one  place,  how  the  new  pulpit  was  made  of  oak  grown  in 
the  parish,  presented  by  some  pious  person,  and  that  the  expense  of 
fitting,  &c.,  which  was  about  40/.,  was  defrayed  by  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Nelson,  the  rector.  Consequently,  when  we  come  to  the  register  of 
Horatio  Nelson,  we  find  the  margin  studded  with  notes  added  in  a 
later  hand :  "  Invested  with  the  Ensigns  of  the  most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath,  at  S'.  James's,  Sep^  27'^  1797.  Made  Rear 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  1797.  Created  Lord  Nelson  of  the  Nile  and  of 
Burnham-Thorpe,  Oct.  6,  1798.  —  Caetera  enarret  fama  ! ! !  " 

Immediately  before  Horatio  Nelson's  register  comes  the  baptism 
of  "  Elizabeth  Scurll,"  and  immediately  afterwards  that  of  *'  Robert 
Thompson :"  was  there  anything  at  that  time  to  indicate  a  brighter 
career  for  him  than  for  them  ?  Most  probably,  as  he  was  through 
life  a  slim,  dark  man,  not  of  a  strong  constitution,  an  early  death 

*  The  last  line  means,  that  he  was  privately  baptized  on  the  9th  of  October, 
and  publicly  received  into  the  church  on  the  15th  of  November. 
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was  predicted  for  the  weakly  infant.  Being  privately  baptized 
might  show  this ;  were  it  not  that  almost  all  the  infants  were  in 
that  parish  usually  baptized  in  private,  and  afterwards  admitted 
publicly  into  the  Church. 

At  p.  17  of  the  Register,  under  the  date  1767,  we  find  the 
burial  of  his  mother: — 

"  Catherine,  wije  of  Edmund  Nelson, 
Dec\  30'\" 

She  was  mother  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  eight  survived  her. 
Nelson  was  thus  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine.  The  old  Rectory- 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  which  stood  a  few  yards  from  the 
present  one,  was  taken  down  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
occurred  in  1802. 

The  church  is  still  there  in  which  Lord  Nelson  was  publicly 
admitted  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's  people,  although,  as  the 
register  informs  us,  he  was  baptized  in  private.  The  Rev.  Edmund 
Nelson  took  down  the  south  aisle,  which  was  becoming  dilapidated, 
and  erected  buttresses  on  the  site  to  support  the  rest  of  the  fabric : 
and  subsequently  the  church  has  undergone  the  unsightly  process  of 
re-pewing,  so  that  the  Nelson  pew,  with  all  its  associations,  is  re- 
moved. In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  slab,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion,— "  To  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  A.M.,  Rector 
of  this  parish  46  years, —  Father  of  Horatio  First  Viscount  Nelson 
of  the  Nile,  Duke  of  Bronte,  &c., —  who  died  April  26,  1802,  aged 
79  years.  This  monument,  the  last  mark  of  filial  duty  and  affection, 
was  erected  by  his  surviving  children." 

Three  years  later,  on  the  2 1  st  of  Oct.  1 805,  Lord  Nelson  him- 
self was  killed  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  after  having 
gained  for  England  her  most  brilliant  victory  over  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  In  his  last  moments,  when  speaking  to 
Captain  Hardy,  he  desired  that  his  body  might  be  buried  at  Burn- 
ham-Thorpe,  beside  those  of  his  father  and  mother,  unless  his  king 
should  otherwise  dispose  of  it.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1806,  he 
was  buried  with  national  honours  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

I  could  only  find  one  person  in  Burnham- Thorpe  who  remem- 
bered anything  definite  about  him.  This  was  an  aged  dame,  who 
said  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  (some  seventy  years  ago).  Captain 
Nelson  (as  he  then  was)  came  to  the  cottage  of  her  mother,  who  had 
been  confined  to  the  house  from  ill-health  for  three  years^  and  told  her 
to  send  up  to  the  Rectory  for  some  food ;  and  before  he  left  the  cot- 
tage patted  the  child  on  the  head,  saying,  she  relates,— '' You're  a 
pretty  little  talkering  thing,  you  are."  She  remembers  him  also  taking 
with  him  a  few  young  men  from  Burnham- Thorpe,  with  colours  in 
their  caps,  to  join  the  navy.  He  used  also,  fi'om  time  to  time,  to  send 
Christmas  gifts,  to  be  laid  out  by  his  father,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
and  aged  at  Burnham-Thorpe, 

There  is  no  monument  of  any  kind  to  the  memory  of  Nelson  in 
the  village  of  his  birth ;  for  which,  through  life,  he  felt  a  lively 
regard,  and  of  which  he  was  Baron.  It  would  be  no  bad  memorial 
of  him,  if  those  who  have  the  will  and  the  means  were  to  restore 
the  chancel,  which  externally  has  much  beauty,  and  to  place  stained 
glass  in  th'e  east  window  of  the  church  of  his  native  village, 
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The  Behemoth. 


BY  W,  HOUGHTON,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

HIS  word,  which  our  translators  have  retained  in  its 
Hebrew  form,  occurs  only  in  Job,  xl.  15-24.  In  the 
margin  "  the  elephant"  is  conjectured  to  be  the  animal 
intended ;  several  learned  men  have  been  of  the  same 
2J  opinion,  while  others  now  think  that  the  hippopotamus, 
or  river-horse,  is  referred  to.  And  this  latter  opinion  seems  much 
more  probable,  for  some  of  the  scriptural  details  hardly  suit  the 
elephant;  as  for  instance,  "  he  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar," — allusion 
is  evidently  made  to  a  stiff  and  strong  tail,  but  that  of  the  elephant 
cannot  be  so  described,  while  the  sentence  exactly  applies  to  the 
hippopotamus.  "  He  lieth  under  the  shady  trees  in  the  covert  of  the 
reed  and  fens"  is  more  true  of  the  amphibious  nature  of  the  hippo- 
potamus than  of  the  habits  of  the  elephant:  the  elephant,  it  is  true, 
is  fond  of  occasional  ablutions,  but  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  seem  to 
refer  rather  to  the  constant  habit  of  frequenting  lakes  and  rivers. 


Again,  there  is  much  point  in  the  expression,  "  He  eateth  grass 
as  an  ox,"  if  it  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  hippopotamus,  an  amphi- 
bious animal,  the  associate  of  the  leviathan  or  crocodile  of  the 
Nile;  for  the  words  imply  a  contrast  to  the  nature  of  amphibious 
animals  generally,  whose  food  consists  of  the  flesh  of  other  creatures. 
Did  space  permit,  there  are  other  points  in  the  beautiful  passage  of 
the  Book  of  Job  which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  behemoth 
of  Scripture  is  the  hippopotamus.  Some  have  thought  the  ex- 
pression in  V.  20,  "  Surely  the  mountains  bring  him  forth  food," 
cannot  refer  to  the  hippopotamus,  as  they  state  that  this  animal  is 
not  found  on  the  mountains ;  but  there  is  no  weight  to  be  attached 
to  such  an  assertion :  for  the  hippopotamus  frequently  leaves  the 
river's  sides  to  graze  on  the  hills,  which  in  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt 
are  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Nile ;  and  he  does  much 
damage  to  the  growing  crops,  as  any  one  may  conceive  who  has  seen 
the  specimens  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  open  their  huge 
jaws,  or  trample  on  anything  with  their  ponderous  feet. 
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The  Iris. 


Wc^t  iris. 

HE  yellow  flag,  fleur-de-luce,  or  fleur-de-lis,  is  one  of 
the  most  showy  flowers  that  fringe  the  borders  of  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  is  as  common  as  it  is  beautiful. 
In  Scotland  especially  it  grows  in  large  patches  on 
marshy  ground,  and  is  a  favourite  haunt  for  the  landrail 

and  other  birds. 

The  whole  tribe 

is     remarkable 

for  the  variety 

of  its  colouring, 

on  which  ac- 
count    it    has 

received       the 

scientific  name 

of  Iris,    which 

in  Greek  means 

the   rainbow, 

and  in  Egyptian 

the  eye.  Under 

the     name     of 

"flag "it  is  fre- 
quently men- 
tioned in  Scrip- 
ture.     Moses 

was  laid  by  his 

mother    among 

the    "  flags   by 

the  river's  brink;"  and 

Job  says  "  Can  the  flag 

grow   without  water?" 

It  is  supposed  that  the 

heraldic    emblem   fleur-de-1 

had  its  origin  in  the  Iris,  and 

it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  rude 

sculpture   would  change   the 

graceful  outline  of  the  flower 

into  the  stiff"  form  it  now  exhibits,  as 

shown   in   the  woodcut.     For  many 

hundred  years  it  has  been  used  as  a 

badge  of  royal  honour ;  as  early  as  the 

fifth  century  it  is  said  to  have  been 

one  of  the  emblems  on  the  escutcheon 

of  France  ;  but  in  the  twelfth  century 

Louis  VII.  adopted  it  as  his  device, 

when  he  joined  the  Crusades  in  the 

Holy  Land,  and  which  circumstance 

gave  to  it  the  name  of  Fleur-de-luce,  or  Lis ;  signifying,  flower  of 

Louis.     Edward  III.  added  it  to  the  British  arms,  in  commemoration 

of  his  victories  in  France,  and  it  was  only  removed  in  the  reign  of 

George  III.  R.  b. 
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i3laclt  antr  S2ai)ite ;  or,  aiTbantatjes. 

BT  MRS.  ALFRED  GATTY,  AUTHOR  OF  "  PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED," 

ETC. 

N  the  comparatively  civilised  town  where  Frederick  now 
lived,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  a  place  of 
worship ;  and  neither  master  nor  mistress  objected  to 
this.  And  when  he  was  about  thirteen  he  had  cravings 
for  more  religious  light,  and  consulted  a  good  old 
Negro,  who  told  him  to  pray,  and  what  to  pray  for ;  and  thus,  by 
degrees,  a  new  world,  the  world  of  Christianity,  rose  around  him ; 
and  then  came  kind  and  chastened  feelings  towards  all  men — even 
towards  slave-holders,  and  a  wish  that  all  should  be  converted  to  what 
was  right.  And  next  followed  a  longing  desire  for  better  acquain- 
tance with  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 

"  And  this  latter  feeling  was  so  strong,  that,  as  my  friend  describes 
it,  he  used  at  that  time  to  gather  scattered  pages  of  the  Holy  Book 
from  the  filthy  street  gutters,  and  wash  and  dry  them,  that  in  moments 
of  leisure  he  might  get  a  word  or  two  of  wisdom  from  them. 

"  Think  of  this,  when  next  you  open  your  comfortable  Bibles  for 
a  Bible  lesson,  and  do  not  forget  to  bless  God  for  your  greater  advan- 
tages. The  Negro  lad  prized  the  stray  leaf  which  accident  threw  in 
his  way,  and  made  use  of  it  for  his  soul's  good :  do  not  let  his  zeal 
rise  up  in  condemnation  against  you,  which  it  will  do,  if  you  slight 
your  much  larger  measure  of  blessings. 

"  But  soon  Frederick  made  yet  another  step  in  advance.  There 
lived  near  his  master's  house  an  old  Negro  dray-driver,  whose  piety 
was  very  unusual,  and  with  whom  my  friend,  when  he  became  anxious 
about  religion,  made  acquaintance.  This  good  old  man  not  only 
prayed  three  times  a-day,  but  as  he  walked  through  the  streets  —  at 
his  work,  on  his  dray  —  everywhere.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  was  a 
life  of  prayer,  and  his  talk  was  of  a  better  world. 

"  It  was  chiefly  on  Sundays  that  they  met,  for  then  Frederick 
could  accompany  him  to  prayer-meetings,  or  visit  him  at  his  house, 
where  the  two  used  to  read  the  Bible  together ;  Frederick  being,  as  the 
better  reader,  of  the  greatest  use  in  making  out  the  hard  words — the 
letter  of  what  was  there,  while  the  old  man  taught  the  boy  the  spirit 
of  it,  so  that  these  were  grand  times  for  both :  but  the  comfort  and 
security  of  them  did  not  last  long.  Frederick's  master  took  a  dislike 
to  his  going  to  the  old  Negro,  and  threatened  to  whip  him  if  he  ever 
went  again.  It  was  all  too  late,  however,  and  Frederick  continued 
to  go,  when  he  thought  he  could  do  so  without  discovexy ;  though  he 
always  did  it  at  a  personal  risk.  In  justice  to  his  master,  however, 
I  must  tell  you,  that  although  he  afterwards  discovered  this,  he  never 
carried  his  threat  of  a  whipping  into  execution. 

"  Still,  tlie  gulf  between  Frederick  and  any  hope  of  his  submitting 
quietly  to  slave  principles  widened  day  by  day ;  for  the  old  Negro 
told  him,  he  thought  the  Lord  intended  him  to  be  a  useful  man  in  the 
world  ;  and  when  Frederick  asked.  How  could  this  be,  since  he  was  a 
slave  ?  his  friend  made  answer,  that  the  Lord  could  make  him  free,  if 
He  thought  fit ;  and  that,  meantime,  he  must  go  on  reading  and 
studying  the  Scriptures. 
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"  It  was  grand  advice,  and  Frederick  followed  it,  young  as  he  was 
(indeed,  he  was  not  at  this  time  much  above  fourteen),  and  worked 
on  in  a  hope  which  he  had  never  had  before.  And  among  his  other 
efforts  at  improvement  there  followed,  in  due  time,  the  one  which 
his  master  had  prophesied.  He  had  learned  to  read — he  now  wanted 
to  learn  to  write. 

"  But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished,  with  neither  teacher,  nor 
school,  nor  friend  capable  of  helping  him,  nor  pens,  nor  ink,  nor 
paper  ?     You  shall  hear. 

"  He  was  employed  a  good  deal  now  in  his  master's  ship-yard,  for 
the  boy  he  had  once  nursed  needed  but  little  of  his  care  ;  and  he 
noticed,  when  down  at  the  wharf,  that  the  carpenters,  after  getting  a- 
piece  of  timber  ready  for  use,  wrote  on  it,  in  chalk,  the  initials  of  the 
name  of  that  part  of  the  ship  for  which  it  was  meant.  For  instance, 
S.  for  Starboard,  and  L.  for  Larboard,  according  to  the  two  sides  ;  and 
S.A.  or  S.F.,  L.A.  or  L.F.,  according  as  it  was  to  be  Starboard  or 
Larboard  Aft,  or  Starboard  or  Larboard  Forward. 

"  Frederick's  own  business,  at  this  time,  was  to  keep  a  fire  under 
the  steam-box,  and  to  watch  the  ship-yard  while  the  carpenters  were  at 
dinner ;  so  that,  you  see,  he  had  leisure  time  on  his  hands,  and,  instead 
of  idling  it  away,  as  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  do,  he  used  it, 
and  that  to  the  best  advantage,  in  trying  to  copy  the  letters  I  have 
told  you  about. 

"It  is  true,  there  were  but  four — S.,  L.,  A.  and  F.,  but  it  was 
something  to  learn  them;  and  Frederick  chalked  them  again  and 
again,  till  he  knew  them  perfectly,  comforting  himself  by  reflecting 
that  if  he  could  make  four,  he  should  be  able  to  make  more ;  as  was 
soon  proved ;  for  his  next  step  was  to  make  street-boys  his  teachers, 
as  before,  challenging  any  who  could  to  make  letters  with  him :  by 
which  means  he  learnt  more  himself,  and  so,  at  last,  learnt  to  write ; 
as  he  himself  words  it,  with  playmates  for  teachers,  fences  and  pave- 
ments for  copy-books,  and  chalk  for  pen  and  ink. 

"  Of  course,  this  rough  work  had  to  be  improved  upon,  and  copy- 
ing the  italic  letters  in  Webster's  Spelling-Book  proved  capital 
practice  ;  and  by  and  bye,  at  the  risk  of  a  flogging,  Master  Frederick 
proceeded  to  the  dangerous  extremity  of  laying  hold  of  old  school 
copy-books  belonging  to  his  young  master,  and  filling  up  the  spaces 
between  the  written  lines  with  his  own  poor  attempts.  But  this 
could  only  happen  when  the  family  were  out,  and  had  left  him,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  in  charge  of  the  house,  so  that  he  could  get  at 
pens  and  ink. 

"  Moreover,  as  further  practice  in  this  new  accomplishment,  he 
carried  into  the  loft  where  he  slept  an  empty  flour-barrel,  on  the  top 
of  which,  when  all  the  family  were  in  bed  and  asleep,  he  would  write 
down  hymns  or  verses  of  the  Bible. 

"  And  now,  another  change  in  his  life  was  at  hand ;  but  before  I 
speak  about  it  you  must  agree  with  me,  that  during  the  seven  years 
he  lived  in  the  civilised  town  he  laboured  hard  to  make  use  of  all 
the  advantages  which  God  had  been  pleased  to  put  in  his  way.  He 
had  learned  to  read  and  write,  under  circumstances  which  would  have 
deterred  any  lazy  or  indifferent  lad  from  making  an  effort  to  do  either, 
and  he  had  become  a  sincere  and  anxious  Christian. 
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"  I  think  Frederick  must  have  been  about  fifteen,"  continued  Mr. 
Delafield,  "  when  news  came  to  the  town  that  his  real  master,  Old 
Massa,  was  dead,  and  that  he  must  be  sent  back  to  the  family  to  be 
valued  and  disposed  of. 

"  This  was  a  terrible  return  to  the  realities  of  slavery  ;  but,  hap- 
pily, when  the  division  of  property  took  place,  he  fell  to  the  share  of 
his  former  friend,  Old  Massa's  kind  daughter,  and  she  at  once  returned 
him  to  her  husband's  brother  in  the  town,  though  still  only  as  a  loan. 

"  But  not  long  afterwards  she  died,  and  by  and  bye  the  widower 
married  again  ;  and  presently,  the  brothers  having  had  some  dispute, 
Frederick's  master  sent  for  him  to  come  back  to  live  on  his  estate,  and 
to  work  for  him. 

"  What  Frederick  felt  you  can  easily  guess,  and  it  was  during  the 
voyage  to  his  new  home  (a  ship-building  and  fishing  village  on  the 
Eastern  shore)  that  he  planned  a  scheme  for  running  away,  which 
was  afterwards  of  great  use  to  him. 

"  Not  that  he  knew  anything  as  yet  of  his  master  and  mistress, 
but  the  more  he  had  thought,  and  read,  and  heard,  the  deeper  had 
become  his  horror  of  the  whole  slave  system,  so  that  to  free  himself 
some  day  from  it  was  the  one  strong  desire  of  his  life. 

"  What  the  master  and  mistress  were  he  soon  found  out.  He 
was  stingy  and  she  was  cruel,  but  they  often  changed  characters  and 
adopted  each  other's  vices.  It  was  she  who  held  the  key  of  the  store- 
house, and  let  bread  and  meat  moulder  away,  while  the  slaves  were  so 
ill-fed  that  they  were  constantly  driven  to  beg  and  steal  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger ;  and  it  was  he  who  would  tie  up  and  lash  in 
the  most  cruel  manner  a  poor,  half-useless,  crippled  slave-girl  they 
had,  leaving  her  hanging,  fastened  by  her  wrists  to  a  bolt  in  a  joist,  for 
hours  together :  in  fact,  till  he  returned  at  dinner-time  and  flogged  her 
again. 

"  I  am  not  pretending,  as  you  know,"  continued  Mr.  Delafield, 
"  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  my  friend's  life,  my  object  being  to 
show  you  what  he  did  and  what  he  became  in  the  different  positions  of 
life  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  place  him ;  and  now  you  understand 
something  of  this  new  position. 

"  And  I  dare  say  you  may  think  that  Frederick  could  have  had 
no  heart  here  to  trouble  himself  about  learning  or  teaching,  and  that 
it  was  quite  enough  for  him  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and 
avoid  being  flogged  as  much  as  was  possible. 

"  But  no,  no  !  his  heart  was  set  upon  improving  both  himself  and 
others,  and  he  was  willing  to  run  all  risks  for  the  purpose 

"  Now  here,  as  everywhere  else,  instruction  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden, and  in  the  whole  white  population  of  the  place  there  was 
but  one  man  who  was  in  the  slightest  degree  favourable  to  it.  But 
there  was  one,  and  with  this  one  Frederick  formed  a  friendship,  and 
the  two  laid  their  heads  together,  and  started  —  what  do  you 
think?" 

Mr.   Delafield  paused,   but   as  no   one   ventured  to  speak,   he 

went  on. 

(Tb  be  continued.) 
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BT  THE  REV.  FRANCIS  HESSET,  D.C.L. 
INCUMBENT  OF  ST.  BARNABAS',  KENSINGTON. 

Ps.  cxix.  63. — I  am  a  companion  of  all  them  that  fear  thee^  and  of 
them  that  keep  thy  precepts. 

HIS  is  the  record  of  David's  experience  throughout  a  long 
and  eventful  life.  He  appears  from  these  words  to  have 
had  a  decided  rule  in  the  choice  of  his  associates,  instead  of 
leaving  chance  to  determine  who  should  share  his  thoughts 
and  partake  his  counsels.  Now  beyond  doubt  he  must  have 
had  much  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his  rule.  Remember  the  time 
when  he  was  a  herd-boy  in  the  hill-country  of  Judea; — what  rough 
persons  those  must  have  been  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact ! 
During  the  long  and  tedious  hours  when  he  was  watching  his 
father's  sheep,  must  he  not  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  associate 
with  these  men  ?  Yet  Scripture  tells  us  that  he  did  uot ;  for  it  was 
his  rule,  even  then,  to  be  the  companion  of  none  but  those  who 
feared  God  and  kept  His  precepts. 

Or  when  his  courage  had  raised  him  from  his  low  estate  to  be 
the  companion  of  princes — when  he  had  slain  the  champion  of  the 
Philistines,  and  was  admitted  to  the  court  and  camp  of  Saul,  what 
tempting  variety  of  associates  was  within  his  reach  !  Who  can  doubt 
that  he  might  then  have  commanded  the  flattery,  and  the  intimacy 
of  the  very  highest  in  the  land  ?  Was  he  then  content  to  welcome 
all,  to  smile  on  all  alike  ?  By  no  means ;  he  still  adhered  to  his 
rule  of  being  the  companion  of  none  but  those  who  feared  God  and 
kept  His  precepts. 

Or,  when  he  lost  the  king's  favour,  and  was  hunted  like  a  part- 
ridge upon  the  mountains,  and  then  was  sought  out  by  bankrupt  and 
rebellious  men,  among  whom  he  might  have  found  many  bold  spirits 
ready  to  help  him  to  seize  the  throne,  did  he  cast  in  his  lot  with 
theirs  ?  No  ;  he  was  with  them,  but  not  of  them ;  and  he  twice,  at 
least,  refused  to  listen  to  their  counsel  when  they  urged  him  to  take 
the  life  of  Saul  his  persecutor.  And  when  that  life  had  been  taken, 
and  the  assassin  came  before  David  with  his  blood-stained  trophies, 
thinking  by  such  an  act  to  have  secured  his  friendship,  David  not 
only  had  no  such  friendship  to  bestow,  but  punished  with  death  the 
man  who  had  raised  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 

With  such  men,  in  fact,  he  had  nothing  in  common ;  like  him, 
they  might  be  outcasts — but  they  justly;  he  through  the  unjust 
caprice  of  his  master.  They  could  not,  therefore,  be  his  intimates, 
or  his  helpers  in  reaching  that  throne  which  God  had  promised  him. 
The  work  of  raising  him  to  it  was  to  be  God's  work,  and  His  only ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  he  would  have  none  for  his  companions  but 
those  who  feared  God  and  kept  His  precepts. 

Now,  plainly,  David  was  not  a  perfect  character.     But  whatever 
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faults  he  may  have  had,  he  was  right  in  this — that  he  did  not  make 
his  intimacy  too  cheap — he  selected  his  companions  by  rule,  and  that 
rule  was  their  religious  character.  And  if  he  was  right  in  this  pre- 
caution, surely  we  should  follow  a  similar  line  of  conduct! 

You  say,  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  for  David  to  lay  down 
and  to  carry  out  such  a  rule  as  the  text  suggests,  and  how  difficult, 
therefore,  for  me!  Yes,  no  doubt  it  was  ;  but  what  duty,  let  me  ask, 
is  not  difficult  at  first  ?  I  know  of  none ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  if  you  wish  to  find  an  easy,  comfortable  I'eligion,  which  will  give 
you  no  cares,  and  lead  you  through  no  difficulties,  you  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  embracing  the  religion  of  Christ. 

But,  perhaps,  you  have  not  thought  religion  in  general  an  easy 
and  simple  matter,  but  only  that  this  choice  of  companions  is  not 
so  important.  If  so,  be  assured  that  it  is  most  important,  that  great 
results  depend  upon  it,  and  that  no  safer  rule  can  be  found  than 
that  which  David's  experience  has  traced  for  us. 

Some  persons  select  their  companions  by  mere  accident.  On 
our  entrance  on  life  a  number  of  people  are  probably  thrown  in  our 
way;  some  of  these,  perhaps,  make  advances  towards  intimacy. 
Many,  especially  the  young,  meet  these  advances  with  a  ready  frank- 
ness, and  without  thought  become  at  once  the  unreserved  friends  of 
those  who  have  thus  thrust  themselves  forward.  What  mistakes 
are  thus  often  made !  what  temptations  to  vice  are  thus  needlessly 
run  into !  what  decline  in  piety  caused !  nay,  what  ruin  sometimes 
eventually  incurred! 

Not  that  all  chance  acquaintances  are  necessarily  bad  ones  —  only 
they  may  be,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  for  their  not  being  so  ;  and 
they  who  are  weak  enough  to  bestow  their  confidence  on  persons 
whose  character  is  yet  unknown,  are  very  likely  to  follow  the 
example  of  such  persons,  even  though  it  lead  to  vice  and  to  misery. 
How  deeply  must  he  who  has  so  chosen  his  companions  often  sigh 
at  the  thought  of  his  folly  in  having  made  bosom-friends,  without 
at  the  same  time  inquiring  whether  they  were  those  who  feared 
God  and  kept  His  precepts ! 

But  those  who  are  somewhat  more  thoughtful,  often  ohoose  their 
friends  from  mere  similarity  of  temperament.  Intimacies  which  are 
founded  upon  this  basis  may  be  very  pleasant,  but  are  they  always 
profitable?  If  there  were  no  corruption  in  our  nature  —  were  all 
the  thoughts  and  leanings  of  our  hearts  good — then  such  a  ground 
of  union  might  be  well ;  but,  as  long  as  we  are  what  we  are,  there 
is  as  much  prospect  of  harm  as  of  good  in  such  a  course  of  friend- 
ship. Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  they  whose  friendship  rests 
on  the  ground  of  similar  temperament  will  run  into  the  same  danger, 
yield  to  the  same  temptations,  and  encourage  one  another  in  what  is 
wrong,  if  only  it  is  pleasing  to  both  ?  They,  whose  friendship  is 
cemented  on  no  better  basis  than  this,  will  in  the  end  bitterly  repent 
that  they  have  not  had  in  their  friend  one  to  restrain  them,  and  one 
who  would  set  against  the  tendency  of  their  own  desires  the  duty 
of  fearing  God  and  keeping  His  precepts. 

Then,  again,  there  are  many  who  select  their  companions  on  no 
better  ground  than  their  agreeable  qualities ;  but  how  slight  a  basis 
this  affords  for  real  friendship !      How  often  are  these  agreeable 
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qualities  merely  on  the  surface,  springing  sometimes  only  from  a 
naturally  amiable  temper,  at  other  times  from  a  sordid  calculation 
and  a  resolve  to  please,  in  order  to  gain  some  selfish  end !  How 
great  the  danger  that  such  fascination  should  be  used,  not  to  smooth 
the  ascent  to  virtue,  but  to  conceal  the  descent  to  vice,  or  at  least 
to  irreligious  carelessness  !  —  how  certain  that  such  a  friendship  will 
not  be  lasting  when  the  day  of  trouble  comes  !  How  little  would 
there  be  in  it  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  suffering,  or  to  cheer  the  hour 
of  death  !  How  certain  that  at  such  a  time  he,  who  has  sought 
no  companions  but  such  as  are  merely  agreeable,  will  vainly  sigh 
for  a  friend  whose  leading  principle  has  Tseen  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  desire  of  keeping  His  precepts ! 

Another,  and  too  common  ground  on  which  people  choose  their 
friends,  is  inferiority  to  themselves.  There  are  those  who  seek 
in  a  friend  little  more  than  a  dependant,  and  who  cannot  bear 
anything  like  real  equality  in  any  one  that  is  constantly  near  them. 
They  select,  therefore,  one  far  inferior  to  themselves — sometimes  in 
wealth  or  station,  sometimes  in  intellect,  sometimes  merely  in  years 
and  experience.  Now,  what  hope  of  mutual  advantage  can  there  be 
in  a  friendship  so  formed  ?  What  is  the  superior  likely  to  do  in  such 
case  which  will  really  benefit  the  inferior  ?  What  will  the  inferior 
try  to  do  which  will  in  any  way  assist  the  superior,  in  either  a  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  point  of  view  ?  How  certain  is  the  connexion  to 
be  at  length  broken  off,  as  having  been  based  in  selfishness  on  both 
sides,  and  affording  no  prospect  of  happiness  in  the  hour  of  trial ! 
How  often  have  they  who  have  tried  to  cement  such  a  friendship 
and  failed,  regretted  that  they  did  not  take  the  better  basis  of  the 
fear  of  God  and  obedience  to  His  precepts. 

Other  so-called  friendships  spring  from  interested  motives.  We 
see  many,  even  young  people,  mean  enough  to  seek  eagerly  the  friend- 
ship of  a  companion,  simply  on  the  score  of  superior  riches  I  We 
notice  this  in  the  world  too  commonly.  The  man  of  wealth,  even 
of  ill-gotten  wealth,  so  long  as  no  fraud  has  been  discovered,  is  sought 
out  as  a  friend  by  many.  His  ill-qualities  are  palliated,  his  ill-beha- 
viour excused,  his  iU-intentions  explained  away,  and,  in  spite  of 
everything,  they  who  ought  to  have  held  themselves  aloof  from  him 
condescend  to  court  his  intimacy. 

Another  insufficient  ground  on  which  intimacies  are  formed  is 
undue  reverence  for  superior  talent.  Now,  it  is  natural  enough  that 
greater  attainments,  or  higher  natural  powers  than  our  own,  should  be 
looked  up  to  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  and  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
such  a  reverence  does  no  harm.  K  care  is  taken  to  discover  whether 
these  gifts  are  tempered  and  elevated  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
principle  of  obedience  to  His  commandments,  all  may  be  well.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  thought  on  this  point  enters  into  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  person  who  is  choosing  his  friends — if  he  gives  impli- 
citly all  self-control  into  the  hands  of  a  companion,  chosen  solely  on 
the  ground  of  such  superiority,  what  ruinous  consequences  may 
ensue  !  Into  what  mazes  of  false  doctrine  inay  the  blind  admirer  be 
betrayed !  into  what  depths  of  superstition  or  infidelity  may  he  be 
plunged !  with  what  difficulty  may  he  at  last,  if  at  all,  be  able  to  ex- 
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tricate  himself!  and  with  what  anguish  may  he  regret,  in  after  years, 
that  he  did  not  take  David's  rule  of  becoming  a  companion  of  those 
who  feared  God  and  kept  His  precepts  ! 

Another  common  ground  on  which  friends  are  selected  is  mere 
boldness.  The  man  who  is,  or  seems  to  be,  bolder  than  his  fellows 
— who  speaks  against  constituted  authority — who  talks  much  of 
freedom  and  self-reliance,  is  sure  to  command  a  party.  Those  who 
have  little  character  of  their  own  are  often  led  to  seek  the  compa- 
nionship of  such  persons,  and  as  it  were  to  abdicate  into  their  hands 
all  their  reason  and  their  judgment. 

Now,  in  each  of  these  instances  those  who  have  selected  their 
companions  thus  unhappily,  would  gladly  in  the  long  run  have 
taken  up  with  David's  rule.  But  do  not  think  that  they  are  there- 
fore always  able  to  do  so  when  they  wish  it.  0  no !  Unfortunately, 
the  errors  made  in  early  life  are  not  easily  remedied  by  any  after- 
repentance.  Ill-chosen  companions  often  do  us  a  harm  which  we 
never  can  correct.  The  Spanish  proverb  says,  "  Show  me  a 
man's  companions  and  I  will  tell  you  his  character."  That  pro- 
verb involves  in  a  hard  form  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  that 
judgment  is  scarcely  an  unfair  one.  But,  even  granting  it  unfair,  if 
it  be  that  on  which  the  world  acts,  consider  how  much  harm  you  may 
do  even  to  your  temporal  prospects  by  an  unwise  choice  of  friends  ! 

What  young  man  who  has  allowed  those  who  are  lazy  and  vicious 
to  become  his  intimates,  who  is  seen  lounging  with  them  in  idle 
corners,  or  drinking  with  them  at  tavern  doors,  will  be  supposed  by 
an  employer  different  from  those  whose  company  he  keeps  ?  It  may 
be  hard,  perhaps,  upon  him  to  suppose  him  such  as  they  are,  but  it  is 
natural,  and  he  has  no  right  to  complain. 

What  young  woman,  if  she  make  choice  of  frivolous,  gossiping 
companions,  has  any  ground  of  complaint  if  she  is  judged  to  resemble 
those  with  whom  she  mixes  ? 

But  it  is  not  mere  temporal  injury  that  is  the  penalty  of  unwise 
companionship.  It  is  far  worse.  It  involves  moral  evil,  too.  Can  one 
touch  pitch,  and  not  be  defiled  ?  Can  a  man  associate  with  persons  of 
lax  morality  or  careless  habits,  and  not  derive  a  kind  of  infection 
from  them  ?  Can  he  turn  afterwards  and  repair  the  damage  he 
has  done  to  himself  ?  It  may  be,  with  God's  grace,  possible. 
But,  oh  !  how  difficult !  How  hard  to  break  off  any  long-established 
intimacies  !  —  how  hard  to  conquer  long-continued  habits  !  —  how 
hard  to  retrace  long-trodden  ways! — how  hard  to  begin,  as  it 
were,  anew,  and  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  a  wasted  life  ! 

Therefore,  do  not  be  afraid  now  to  seem  among  your  companions 
what  you  really  are.  Do  not  shrink  from  letting  it  be  known  that 
you  fear  God,  and  strive  to  keep  His  precepts.  Be  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ — nor  consent  to  hide  the  fact  that  Christianity  is 
really  with  you  a  mainspring  of  action. 

It  is  difficult.  But  difficulties  may  be  overcome.  Christ  Him- 
self has  left  us  an  example,  and  is  ever  with  us,  to  aid  us,  though 
unseen.  God  the  Father  loveth  us,  and  hath  promised  His  Holy  Spirit 
for  our  aid.  And  what  do  we  lack  more  ?  If  men,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children,  how  much  more  shall  God, 
the  Father  of  us  all,  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him ! 
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THE     NATIONAL    SOCIETY 


f^i  PPEALS  in  behalf  of  this  valuable  Society 
^I^^July  28th,  at  St.  Cathbert's  an  J  Holy  Trinity,  1 


ty  were  made  on  Sunday  last, 
the  collection  an  the  former 

'  amcm;!  ting  to  £8  and  the  lattei-  to  £4  18s.  The  Sermons  for  the  Additional 
Curates'  Society  at  St.  John's  next  Sunday,  precluded  a  similar  appeal  on  the 
same  day. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  asperity  of  party  feeling  invaded  the  peace  of  this 
great  Educational  Society  of  the  Church,  causing  dissensions  which  marred 
fui-  a  time  its  useful  work.  Happily  the  storm  is  now  passed  over  ;  and  all 
whi)  feel  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  a  Sound  Education  for  the  people  of 
this  country  recognise  with  gratitude  the  operations  of  the  National  Society 
duiing  the  past  50  years,  and  heartih'  wish  it  an  increased  measure  of  strengtii 
for  the  time  to  come.  From  a  circular  which  has  been  lately  distributed  it 
appears  that  the  Schools  of  Darlington  have  been  aided  from  its  funds  to  the 
amount  of  £640  ;  being  a  larger  grant  than  has  been  made  to  any  other  town 
in  the  Diocese  of  Durham.  Grants  have  been  voted  towards  building  and 
fitting  lip  School- rooms  and  Teachers'  Residences  in  the  Counties  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £8.268  ;  and  towards  the 
Establishment  of  the  Training  Institutions  at  Durham  the  sum  of  £1,156  lias 
been  given.  Besides  these  liberal  benefactions,  timelj' assistance  has  been  given 
to  the  towns  of  Darlington,  Durham,  and  Newcastle  in  the  formation  of  their 
Depots  fur  the  sale  of  Books  and  School  Apparatus  by  contributing  £50  worth 
of  Stock  to  each.  Thus  the  two  counties  have  received  upwards  of  £9,500  from 
the  National  Society  since  its  foundation  in  the  year  1811.  As  to  what  has  been 
the  extent  of  its  agency  throughout  England  and  Wales,  an  extract  from  a  paper 
headed  "The  past  and  the  future  of  Church  I-i.ucation"  will  satisfactorilyshow : — 
"  The  Committee  have  assisted  largely  in  building  parochial  schools  and 
teachers'  houses  ;  they  have  erected  three  metropolitan  training  institutions 
belonging  to  the  Society,  and  have  assisted  in  the  erection  of  others  in  different 
dioceses  ;  they  have  trained  duly  qualified  teachers  of  both  sexes  ;  they  liave 
promoted  (iiocesan  inspection  and  the  organisation  of  schools  ;  and  have  opened 
a  Cential  Depository  in  London,  and  also  aided  in  the  Establishment  of  local 
Depots  for  the  sale,  at  a  reduced  cost,  of  the  best  school  books,  materials,  and 
apparatus.  It  maj'  suffice  to  state  that  the  Society's  grants  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  schools  and  teachers'  residences  amount  to  £364,000 ;  while  there  are 
nearly  12,000  schools,  containing  upwards  of  1.100,000  scholars,  in  union  with 
it.  It  has  expendtd  £54.000  on  the  erection  of  training  institutions  and 
£218,000  on  the  maintenance  of  its  own  training  establishments,  from  which 
8,600  teachers  have  been  supplied.     Towards  the  organisation  of  elementary 
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schools  more  than  £9,000  has  been  paid,  and  nearly  £11,000  towards  the 
formation  of  a  central  and  branch  Depositories  ;  while  in  its  principal  dep6t  at 
Westminster  the  sales  of  school  materials  and  books  at  a  cheap  rate  liave 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £170,000.  In  addition  to  these  chief  operations  of  tlie 
Society,  information  on  educational  matters  is  at  all  times  afforded  to  those  who 
need  it." 

ADDITIONAL  CURATES'  SOCIETY. 


ERMONS  will  be  preached  on  Sunday  next,  August  4th,  in  St.  John's 
e^i  Church,  on  behalf  of  this  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  assist  in  the 
l^^^k  salvation  of  souls  by  increasing  the  number  of  pastors  in  the  large  and 
populous  places  of  England  and  Wales;  and  to  prosecute  this  object  effectually 
the  alms  of  those  who  love  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  Avill  be  solicited. 

A  printed  summary  of  the  Society's  work  was  distributed  in  the  Church 
last  Sunday  for  the  information  of  the  congregation.  From  thai  summary  we 
learn  that  upwai'ds  of  £38,000  were  raised  last  year,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Society,  to  secure  the  servicesof  421  additional  Clergymen.  ThepopUlation  bene- 
fitted by  their  labours  is  three  millions  and  a  half ;  and  the  number  of  clergy 
employed  in  the  aided  parishes  is  thus  raised  from  506  to  927,  giving  an  average 
of  3,477  to  each  pastor.  Still  the  wants  ai'e  great  and  pressing.  The  existing 
grants  cannot  be  continued  unless  a  large  and  systematic  support  is  given  to 
the  Society  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  calls,  a  large  number  of  applications  for 
aid  yet  remain,  which  cannot  be  met  for  want  of  funds. 

The  condition  on  which  all  grants  are  made  is,  that  additional  services,  ser- 
mons, and  pastoral  work  generally  shall  be  undertaken  ;  and  in  their  bestowal 
the  actual  wants  of  each  Parish  in  regard  to  population  and  income  are  solely 
considered,  no  party  considerations  whatever  influencing  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  principles  and  constitution  of  the  Church  are  strictly  observed,  the 
Curate  being  appointed  by  the  Incumbent  and  licensed  by  the  Bishop,  as  in  those 
cases  where  the  Incumbent  is  able  himself  io  remunerate  his  fellow-labourer. 
Another  branch  of  the  Society's  operations  exists  in  its  Endowment  Fund, 
which  affords  an  opportunity  for  Churchmen  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
special  districts  to  assist  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  new  districts  and  to 
increase  the  incomes  of  the  5,500  benefices  under  £150  a-year.  Forty-five  new 
Parishes  have  been  thus  aided. 


ST.    JOHN'S    PAROCHIAL    ASSOC  I.ATION. 

^TTHEUE  are  few  who  are  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  the 
(Lil/Parish  as  to  know  that  an  annual  income  of  £270  to  £280  is  required  to 
keep  the  existing  machinery  in  good  working  order,  over  and  above  the 
scanty  endowment  provided  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  principal  Officiating  ^Minister.  We  mean  that  in  order  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  second  Clergyman  ;  to  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  Church  and 
the  decent  celebration  of  Divine  Service  ;  to  keep  the  Mission  Chapel  at  Albert 
Hill  and  the  Schools  in  operation,  that  sum  of  money  is  required,  year  by  year. 
In  addition  to  these  calls  upon  our  means  ,  the  Societies  which  have  largely 
contributed  to  our  necessities  are  now  demanding  of  us  some  gi'ateful  return 
that  they  may  extend  to  other  localities  the  spiritual  benefits  which,  by  the 
contributions  of  the  faithful,  they  have  been  enabled  to  bestow  upon  the  Parish 
of  St.  John.  To  meet  these  demands,  which  are  confessedly  just,  as  well  as  to 
ease  the  strain  upon  our  own  parochial  machine — a  strain  which  is  becoming 
so  great  as  to  threaten  its  derangement — it  is  evident  that  other,  besides  the 
present,  channels  must  be  sought,  whence  the  necessary  contributions  can  be 
procured.     In  many    Parishes  toiling  under  the  same  burden  as  ourselves, 
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effectual  relief  has  been  found  by  the  introduction  of  the  Weekly  Offertory. 
And  so  efficacious  has  been  this  Scriptural  institution  wherever  adopted,  that 
its  universal  recommendation  has  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  English 
liishops.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when  an  exhaustless  feeder 
to  the  good  cause  will  be  found  by  a  return  to  the  usage  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
(1  Cor.  XVI.  1  and  2.)  But  to  secure  its  successful  working  the  Bishop's  au- 
thorised voice  must  be  heard  and  the  suffrages  of  the  congregation  enlisted  in  its 
favour.  In  the  mean  time,  some  expedient  or  the  other  must  be  tried  to  relieve 
the  present  state  of  things.  The  simplest  and  best  appears  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Parochial  Association,  the  principal  objects  and  rules  of  which  are 
stated  below.  The  Quarterly  or  Monthly  contributions  are  so  small 
as  to  place  it  within  the  power  of  all  to  "  let  their  light  shine 
before  men,  that  men  may  see  their  good  works  and  glorify  their 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  The  working-classes,  of  which  the 
Parish  is  almost  exclusively  composed,  have  hitherto  contributed  nothing 
towards  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;  and  many  a  warm  heart,  we  be- 
lieve, has  been  chilled  through  a  groundless  timidity  of  appealing  to  their 
sympathies  and  assistance.  The  widow  in  casting  her  mite  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Temple  felt  the  giving  to  be  more  blessed  than  the  receiving.  Jesus 
did  not  reject  her  offering,  but  commended  her  for  it,  and  has  caused  the 
memorial  of  her  self-denial  to  be  kept  alive  in  the  Church  to  the  end  of  time. 
Wliy  should  not  the  privilege  of  maintaining  the  service  of  God  and  of  pro- 
moting His  glory  be  given  to  all  of  us  as  it  was  to  the  widow  ?  It  is  not  for 
the  eternal  good  ot  any  to  avail  themselves  of  the  "  Ministry  of  the  Word  " — 
to  worship  in  Churches,  to  be  benefitted  by  Schools,  and  furnished  with  Bibles 
and  Prayer-Books,  while  bearing  no  part  in  their  support — while  omitting  to 
"  do  good"  and  to  "  be  merciful  after  their  power."  An  oppmtuuity,  therefore, 
of  acknowledging  the  mercies  and  loving  kindnesses  of  the  Lord  will  now  be 
extended  to  all  who  desire  to  shew  the  signs  of  a  grateful  heart.  The  objects 
and  niles  of  the  Association  are  as  follows  : — 

"  This  Association  is  formed  to  the  glory  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  x.  31  ;  Col.  iii.  17)  ;  and  out  of  gratitude  to  Him  for  the 
many  Spiritual  privileges  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  the  Parish  (Ps.  cxvi. 
12  and  17  ;  Luke  xvii.  11  to  19  inclusive  ;  Eph.  v,  20). 

"  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  extend  the  cause  of  Christ  at  home  and 
abroad  (Luke  x.  2  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  9  ;  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15),  by  maintaining  the 
parochial  agencies  which  are  in  operation  for  the  Spiritual  welfare  of  che  Parish 
(Heb.  vi.  7  to  11  inclusive),  and  by  supporting  the  Societies  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  from  many  of  which  the  most  generous  assistance  has 
been  received.     (Matt.  vii.  12  ;   1  Cor.  ix.  11.)  " 

Rules  1.  Tlie  management  of  the  Association  is  vested  in  the  officiating  Clergy, 
the  Cliuvch wardens.  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  "Visitors,  and  24  Members,  with 
power  o  add  to  tlieir  numbers.  The  appropriation  of  the  funds  is  placed  at 
their  disposal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  meeting. 

2.  A  subscription  of  one  shilling  per  quarter  frou:  persons  of  full  age,  and  of  six- 

pence per  quarter  from  persons  under  age,  constitutes  membership.  Sub- 
scriptions of  one  penny  per  month  are  received  from  children  and  persons 
in  poorer  circumstances. 

3.  Special  subscriptions  or  donations  of  any  amount, and  for  any  parochial  object 

or  Church  Society,  are  red'ived  and  remitted  by  the  Treasurer. 

4.  General  meetings  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  in  the  months  of  March  and 

September,  for  the  reception  of  the  Church  Societies'  reports,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  other  business. 

t^  Members  are  earnestly  requested  to  make  known  the  objects  of  the 
Association  among  their  friends  and  neighbours,  and  to  increase  its  numbei-s 
"  heaitily,  as  unto  the  Lord." 
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CHAKTS  AND  HYMKS  DUEING  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 


I  MOENIDG. 

Aug.  4. 10th  Suiid. aft.  Trinity,    Hymn  130.  Martyrdom  59. 

"89.  Avison  95. 


Aug.ll.llthSuncl.affc.Triuity.l  Bymn  68.  Antwerp  172. 

"  14.  Morning  Hymn  117. 


Aiig.18.]  2tliSund.aft.Trimty 


Aug.25.13thSund.aft.Trinity 


Aug.  28.  Wednesday. 


Psalm  136.  Morpeth  184. 
Hymnl90.  St.  Bernard  179. 


Evening. 
Hymn  76.  Innocents  145. 

"     147.  Fincham  184. 

"     78.  Northallerton  16. 
Hymnl49.St.Cuthbertl52. 

"  114.  Prague  165. 

"  38.  German  Hymn  144. 


Hyn  n  165.  Tallis  Canon  132. 
•'     58.  Luneberg  146. 


Venite —  Bates. 
Te  Denm — Hodge. 
Jubilate— Hacli'elt. 


Psalm  95.  Wareham  136. 

Hymn  83.  St.  Cecilia  166. 

"     162.  Somerfordl87. 


Hymn  166.E!gnbrook  103. 
"     127.  St.  Cyril  191. 
"       85.  Ems  180. 


Psalm  36.  Angels'   94. 
Hymn  64.  Innocents  145. 
Cantate — Aldrich. 
Deus  Misereatur — Selle. 


<«^  The  numbers  after  the  names  of  the  tunes  refer  to  the  Choir  ordy. 

The  Canticles  used  at  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  have  been  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Choir  and  Congregation.  They  are  pointed  according  to  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  clianting  these  parts  of  IJivine  Worship. 
They  can  be  procured  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  Bridge  Terrace,  tor  2d.  each. 
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Aug.    4 

11 

18 
24 
25 
28 


Morn.     1  Kings  21— Acts  2.     Even.  1  Kings  22 
-Heb.  7. 

Morn,     2  Kings  5— Acts  9.     Even.   2  Kings  9 

—James  1. 
Morn.     2  Kings  10— Acts  16.    Even.  2  Kings  18 

—1  Pet.  3. 


Morn.     2  Kings  19— Acts  23. 
—1  John  2. 


Even.     2  Kings  23 


10  Sunday  aft.  Trinity. 
Sermons  for  Additional 
Curates'  Society. 

11  Sunday  AFT.  Teinity. 

12  Sunday  APT. Trinity 
St.  Baeth.  Apostle  &  M. 

13  Sunday  aet.Teinity. 

Wed.  Litany  Service  and 
Lecture  on  Holy  Com- 
munion at  7*15  p.m. 

The  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  at  Morning  Service  on  the  first  Sunday,  an  d 
at  Evening  Service  on  the  second  Sunday,  of  the  Month. 

Baptisms  and  Churchings  on  Sundays  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  half-past  ten  a.m.  The  last  of  the  three  rubrics  before 
the  service  for  the  public  Baptism  of  Infants  directs  that  "  When  there  arc 
children  to  be  baptised,  the  parents  shall  give  knowledge  thereof  over  night  or  in 
the  morning."     This  notice  can  be  given  to  the  Clerk  or  Sexton. 

A  BiBLK  Class  will  meet  on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  7  o'clock,  in  No.  5,  Bruns- 
wick Street. 

A  Cottage  Lecture  is  held  at- Mrs.  Stevenson's,  Chapel  Street,  every  Thursday 
evening  at  Seven  o'Clock. 

Chapel  op  Ease,  Albert  Hill. — Divine  Service  every  Sunday  evening  at  six 
o'clock.  Baptisms  and  tlhurchings  on  those  evenings,  and  also  on  Tuesday  afternoons 
at  three  o'clock.  Notice  of  Baptisms  and  Churchings  to  be  given  over  night  or  in 
the  morning  to  Mr  Ijee,  Saw  Mills. 
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7Ae  Esquimaux. 


HE  Esquimaux  are  an  odd  race  of  people,  who  unwell  in  the 
northern  coasts  and  islands  of  America,  in  tlie  regions  of 
perpetual  ice  and  sno\T.  These  scattered  tribes  live  al- 
most always  on  the  coast,  so  that  they  look  to  the  sea  for 
their  main  sustenance.  Their  houses  are  built  out  of  the 
only  materials  that  are  to  be  had — ice  and  snow!  Snow  for  the 
walls,  and  ice  for  the  windows  ! 

The  Esquimaux  are  yery  short-legged,  for  as  they  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  their  canoes  or  dog-sledges,  their  legs  have  but  little 
to  do,  and  so  are  stunted:  and  from  being  thus  small  of  stature 
(rarely  reaching  five  feet),  they  do  not  require  very  lofty  houses, 
and  accordingly  each  dwelling  averages  sixteen  feet  in  diiimeter  by 
six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  and  the  building  of  a  house  is  only  the 
work  of  an  hour  or  two  for  a  couple  of  men  —  one  cutting  the  slabs 
of  snow,  which  are  five  or  six  inches  thick,  and  the  other  laving  them 
in  their  places  in  the  walls.  These  dwellings  are  heated  by  oil- 
lamps,  which  vary  in  size  from  two  feet  to  six  inches  in  length, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  for 
each  member  of  the  family  has  his  or  her  own  lamp.  Thelamp- 
wicks  are  made  of  moss,  and  trimmed  with  a  piece  of  stone  or  stick. 
The  clothes  of  these  odd  people  are  made  of  the  skins  of  reindeer, 
bears,   wolves,  or  foxes,  and  their  shoes  of  sealskin,  with  soles  of 


*  Abridged   from  an  interesting  work   on   Odd  People,  or  Singular  Races  of 
Man,  by  Captain  Mapie  Raid.     Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routiedge,  London.     5*. 
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the  tougli  hide  of  the  walrus.  Their  winter  suit  has  always  a  large 
hood,  which  can  be  drawn  over  the  head  at  pleasure  ;  this  is  invari- 
ably bordered  with  white  fur,  which  sets  off  in  a  strange  way  the 
dark  face  that  it  encircles.  Nature  has  not  made  the  Esquimaux  of 
darker  skin  than  the  natives  of  Southern  Europe,  but  exposure 
to  their  terrible  climate,  and  the  coating  of  grease  and  filth  which 
they  get  in  their  ^moky  houses,  and  which  they  never  wash  off,  make 
them  almost  black  as  they  grow  older. 

The  Esquimaux  hunter  is  skilled  in  making  and  managing  his 
kayak,  or  canoe.  This  is  twenty-five  feet  in  length  and  less  than 
two  feet  in  breadth,  and  something  like  a  weaver's  shuttle  in  shape- 
It  is  covered  in  from  stem  to  stern,  except  a  round  hole  nearly  in  the 
middle,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  its  owner  in  a  sitting 
posture.  The  weight  of  this  canoe  is  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds,  so  that  a  man  can  easily  carry  it  on  his  head  when  crossing 
the  ice.  The  Esquimaux  propel  this  frail  vessel  over  the  water  with 
a  double-bladed  paddle,  at  a  great  speed,  in  pursuit  of  whales,  seals, 
or  wild  fowl. 

After  a  canoe,  the  next  most  valued  possession  in  the  eye  of  an 
Esquimaux  is  a  dog-sledge,  and  the  fortunate  owner  of  this,  as  well 
as  a  kayak,  is  counted  a  person  of  property. 

During  their  short  summer  the  Esquimaux  leave  their  snow- 
houses  to  melt,  and  taking  their  tents  they  forsake  the  sea-shore,  and 
hunt  the  reindeer  in  the  valleys,  or  capture  the  wild  fowl  and  fresh- 
water fish.in  the  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

When  the  long  dreary  winter  returns,  during  which  the  sun  is 
altogether  out  of  sight  for  months  together,  the  Esquimaux  come  back 
to  the  coast  and  build  new  snow  villages.  Perhaps  during  the  summer, 
when  the  water  was  open,  they  may  have  visited  the  shore  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  that  great  giant  of  the  icy  seas  —  a  whale  !  If 
so,  they  may  look  forward  to  a  winter  of  plenty,  since  the  flesh  of  a 
full-grown  whale  would  be  food  for  a  whole  tribe  for  months.  The 
immense  carcase  needs  no  curing  to  make  it  keep — neither  salt  nor 
smoke  is  required  in  their  climate ;  Jack  Frost  is  their  provision- 
curer,  and  does  their  work  without  putting  them  to  any  trouble  or 
expense.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  hoist  the  vast  flitches  on  scaffolds, 
high  enough  to  keep  the  meat  from  the  wolves  and  foxes  and  from 
their  own  half-starved  dogs. 

The  Esquimaux  do  not  use  harpoons  with  rope  fastened  to  them  in 
capturing  a  whale,  as  the  sailors  do  who  go  out  from  this  country  and 
Amei'ica.  When  the  huge  creature  is  discovered,  the  men  of  the  tribe 
get  into  their  canoes  and  surround  it ;  then  they  hurl  darts  into  its 
body,  each  dart  having  fastened  to  it  a  sealskin  inflated  like  a  bladder. 
When  a  number  of  these  are  fixed  in  the  body  of  the  whale,  the 
creature,  powerful  as  he  is,  cannot  sink  down  far  into  the  water,  or 
progress  fast  through  it ;  he  soon  rises  to  the  surface  again  ;  the 
sealskin  floats  show  where  he  is :  the  Esquimaux  dart  after  him  in 
their  kayaks,  and  shoot  a  fresh  volley  into  his  body,  till  at  last  the 
whale  is  wearied  out  and  killed. 

The  capture  of  a  whale,  however,  is  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune. 
It  is  the  seal  on  which  the  Esquimaux  mainly  depend.  The  seal 
may  be  regarded  as  the  staff  of  his  life,  in  that  it  furnishes  him  not 
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only  with  food,  but  with  light,  fuel,  and  clothing.  The  seal  is  a 
shy  and  suspicious  creature;  and  though  it  seems  stupid  and  sense- 
less, yet  is  by  no  means  easily  taken.  Still,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  fall  victims  to  their  enemy,  the  great  polar  bear,  and  to  the 
cunning  hunters  of  the  Esquimaux. 

In  open  weather,  when  the  Esquimaux  hunter  sees  a  seal  on  the 
ice  he  works  craftily  round,  hiding  behind  snow-drifts  and  ice- 
hillocks,  often  clothing  himself  in  a  sealskin,  and  floundering  clum- 
sily over  the  ice,  wagging  his  head  from  side  to  side,  as  the  seals 
are  seen  to  do ;  so  that  if  the  animal  sees  him  it  may  mistake  him 
for  one  of  its  companions.  In  this  way  he  gets  between  the  seal  and 
the  water,  and  then  kills  it  by  a  blow  on  the  snout  with  a  club,  or 
by  piercing  it  with  a  spear.  When  the  hunter  finds  a  seal  asleep  on 
the  surface  of  the  open  water,  he  secures  it  by  chasing  it  in  his 
canoe,  using  darts  with  the  bladders  fastened  to  them,  as  in  hunting 
a  whale. 

But  in  winter,  when  the  sea  for  hundreds  of  miles  is  covered 
with  ice  a  full  yard  in  thickness,  the  seal-fishery  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  poor  Esquimaux  would  starve,  were  it  not  that  God  has 
given  the  animal  a  habit  peculiar  to  itself,  which  brings  it  within 
their  reach. 

Though  the  seal  can  live  in  water  like  a  fish,  and  probably 
could  pass  a  whole  winter  under  the  ice  without  much  inconvenience, 
yet  it  likes,  now  and  then,  to  take  a  little  fresh  air,  and  have  a  quiet 
nap  on  the  top  of  the  ice.  With  this  design  it  breaks  a  hole  in  the 
ice  while  it  is  thin,  and  keeps  it  carefully  open  during  the  whole 
winter,  clearing  away  each  new  crust  as  it  forms.  The  Esquimaux, 
knowing  this  habit,  watch  a  seal's  hole  till  the  creature  comes  out  on 
to  the  ice,  and  then  do  their  best  to  capture  it.  When  seals  are 
scarce  the  hunter  will  often  wait  for  his  prey  for  hours  during  the 
long,  dark  nights,  concealed  behind  a  heap  of  snow,  which  he  has 
piled  up  for  the  purpose.  A  float-stick  placed  on  the  breathing-hole 
serves  as  a  signal  to  tell  when  the  seal  is  mounting  through  his  trap- 
like passage,  and  gives  the  hunter  time  to  get  into  the  attitude  to 
strike ;  or,  if  the  night  be  too  dark  for  him  to  see  the  float-stick,  the 
hunter  covers  the  hole  with  a  lid  made  of  a  cake  of  pure  white  snow. 
In  the  centre  of  this  lid  he  punches  a  small  opening  with  the  shaft 
end  of  his  spear,  and  then  awaits  the  seal's  rising  to  the  upper  air. 
The  dark  water  bubbling  up  through  the  small  central  hole,  which 
can  be  seen  even  in  the  darkest  night,  betrays  the  seal's  approach. 
The  hunter  does  not  wait  for  it  to  climb  out  on  to  the  ice,  but  he 
drives  his  spear  down  through  the  yielding  snow  upon  the  animal's 
skull,  and  so  kills  it  on  the  instant. 

It  is  sad  to  say  that  these  Esquimaux  have  no  religion — they 
have  some  superstitions  about  witches  and  sorcerers,  about  good  and 
evil  spirits,  and  about  a  good  and  bad  place  hereafter.  Missionary 
zeal  has  been  exerted  amongst  them  almost  in  vain,  and  they  receive 
with  apathy  and  indifierence  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which  might  cheer  and  comfort  them  in  their  seemingly  hard  and 
dreary  lot. 
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BY  MRS.  ALFRED  GATTY,  AUTHOR  OF  "PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED,"  ETC. 

ELL !  nothing  for  mere  amusement,  which  would  have 
seemed  a  natural  resource  to  the  young  Negroes  from 
their  many  miseries,  but  a  Sunday  school,  in  which  they 
might  learn  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  Frederick  had 
been  to  one,  and  even  taught  in  one,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  stay  in  the  northern  town,  and  this  gave  him  a  longing  to 
bring  the  comfort  of  such  a  thing  within  the  reach  of  the  people  on 
the  eastern  shore. 

"  So  he  and  his  one  friend  set  to  work  and  collected  scholars,  and 
persuaded  a  free  black  man  to  lend  them  a  room  to  meet  in.  And 
there  they  met  once  very  happily,  but  only  once ;  the  second  time 
they  were  interrupted  by  a  mob  of  people,  headed  by  Frederick's 
master  and  a  couple  of  his  friends  ;  and  these,  armed  with  sticks  and 
missiles,  drove  the  poor  little  black  scholars  and  their  teachers  out  of 
the  place,  forbidding  them  ever  to  meet  again  for  so  unlawful  a  pur- 
pose. Nay,  one  man  threatened  Frederick  with  being  shot  if  he  did. 
"  The  worst  of  all  this  was,  that  Frederick's  own  faith  began  to 
be  shaken.  For  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  his  master  was  one  of 
those  who  professed  to  be  religious,  and  was  very  strict  in  all 
religious  observances.  But  the  inconsistency  of  this  with  the  deeds 
of  his  daily  life,  and  his  fury  at  black  children  being  taught  the 
Gospel,  were  so  horrible  to  Frederick,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  to 
believe,  for  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  everybody  was  false,  and  only  one 
thing  certain,  namely,  that  the  whole  world  was  "filled  with  violence" 
as  in  the  days  before  the  flood. 

"  Daily  prayers  and  daily  cruelty  !  How  could  they  be  reconciled 
together?  And  Frederick,  you  know,  was  a  thinking  lad,  and  could 
not  help  thinking  about  it.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  dreadful 
than  for  people  to  profess  one  thing  and  practice  another.  It  hardens 
the  heart  of  those  who  do  it,  and  confuses  the  faith  of  those  who  see 
it  done.     But  to  go  on. 

"  In  such  circumstances  you  will  guess  that  Frederick  and  his 
master  did  not  agree  very  well :  so,  after  a  nine-months'  struggle 
(many  severe  beatings  included)  to  bring  the  refractory  slave  to 
proper  slave-obedience,  his  master  put  him  out  to  be  broken;  i.e.  he 
hired  him,  as  they  call  it  there,  for  a  year,  to  a  wretch  notorious  for 
being  a  first-rate  hand  at  subduing  the  spirit  of  obstinate  young 
slaves,  by  a  system  of  continued  hard  work  and  cruelty. 

"  And  here,  at  last,  my  poor  friend  was  in  a  situation  where 
nothing  could  be  done.  There  are  such  situations  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  very,  very  rare.  And  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  for 
the  good  of  one's  self  or  others,  there  is  generally  much  to  be  suflfered  ; 
and  to  sufier  well  may  be  as  acceptable  to  God  as  to  do  well. 

"  I  have  no  mind  to  tell  you  much  of  what  Frederick  suffered 
during  the  first  six  months  of  that  year.  Enough  to  say,  that  his 
back  was  continually  lashed  into  sores  by  the  cowskin  whip,  his 
head  was  cut  open  by  a  kicking,  and  he  was  kept  at  heavy  field 
labour  from  sunrise  to  dark.  In  short,  he  was  utterly  broken  down 
by  hard  work  and  ill-usage. 
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"  But  worse  than  all  this  was  the  condition  of  his  mind.  His 
account  of  himself  at  that  period  is  that  he  was  completely  wrecked, 
changed,  and  bewildered ;  goaded  almost  to  madness  at  one  time, 
and  at  another  reconciling  himself  to  his  wretched  condition.  The 
recollection  of  his  life  in  the  northern  town,  of  the  happy  moments 
spent  in  the  exercise  of  religion,  only  increased  his  anguish.  He 
had  scarcely  time  to  sleep  or  eat  on  any  day  but  Sunday ;  and  that, 
alas  !  he  now  spent  in  a  sort  of  beast-like  stupor — such  is  his  own 
account  —  between  sleep  and  Avake,  under  some  large  tree.  The 
slave-breaker's  house  stood  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  upon  whose  waters  he  used  to  see  the  white  sails  of  ships  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  this  sight  used  to  overwhelm  him, 
and  cause  him  to  pour  out  his  soul  in  the  wildest  cries  and  prayers 
to  God  that  he  might  be  one  day  free,  like  them,  and  be  taken  from 
what  he  awfully  called  the  hot  hell  of  unending  slavery. 

"  At  last,  however,  despair  itself  brought  Frederick  a  remedy. 
One  day,  having  been  violently  ill-used,  he  ran  away  from  the  place, 
and  presented  himself,  ill,  wounded,  and  covered  with  blood,  before 
his  real  master,  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  the  slave-breaker. 
But  who  ever  heard  of  a  master  taking  a  slave's  part  against  an- 
other master  ?  Were  such  things  to  be  done,  slavery  could  not  last. 
So  Frederick  was  sent  back  to  submit ;  and  there  being  no  resource 
between  that  and  starvation,  he  Avent.  But  he  arrived  on  a  Sunday ; 
and  as  pious  masters  never  beat  slaves  on  Sundays,  there  was  rest 
till  Monday  morning,  when  the  wretch  ordered  Frederick  into  the 
stable  to  clean  horses.  Presently  he  slipped  stealthily  in  himself; 
and,  seizing  his  victim  by  one  leg,  tripped  him  up,  that  he  might  get 
a  slip-knot  over  his  legs,  and  so  tie  him  up  and  lash  him  at  ease. 

"  But,  weak  and  sore,  as  he  still  was,  from  the  man's  last  brutali- 
ties, a  sudden  determination  came  into  the  victim's  head  that  he 
would  resist;  resist,  even  if  he  died  for  it  I  and  so,  behold,  the  next 
minute,  the  slave-lad  and  the  slave-breaker  engaged  in  a  regular 
'  Tough-and-tumhle  fight!'  /?  •   2» 

"  Doesn't  it  warm  your  English  hearts,  lads,  to  think  of  it  ? 
continued  Mr.  Delafield.  "  Don't  you  feel  your  own  fingers  itch  al- 
most to  have  the  pommeling  of  that  rascal  ?  Well,  but  do  you  know, 
Frederick  did  not  pommel  him  at  all;  but  had  the  Christian  for- 
bearance to  do  nothing  but  defend  himself.  Of  course,  in  doing 
this,  he  had  to  throw  his  enemy  down  rather  than  go  down  himself; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  never  struck  one  offensive  blow.  I  look  upon 
it  that  God  protected  him  in  that  fearful  hour  from  committing 
the  dreadful  sin  to  which  his  wrongs  might  well  have  tempted 
him;  so  let  us  trust  he  had  not  learnt  to  read  his  Bible  in  vain. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  rough-and-tumble  fight :— '  Are  you  going 
to  resist,  you  scoundrelV  asked  the  slave-breaker,  trembling  with 
passion  at  the  unexpected  attack ;  and,  '  Yes,  sir,'  was  the  slave's 
polite  and  extraordinary  reply  ;  and  he  continued  polite  to  the  end. 

"  After  two  hours  the  master  let  him  go ;  saying  he  should  not 
have  whipped  him  so  much  if  he  had  not  resisted ;  whereas  the  fact 
was  he  had  not  whipped  him  at  all.  Nor  did  he  ever  whip  him 
again  during  the  whole  six  months  he  had  to  stay. 

"  From  that  day  forward  Frederick  was,  as  he  considers  it,  half- 
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freed,   for   he   had  reached   a   point   when   he   was   not  afraid  to 
die. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  returned  to  his  own  master ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  fancy  for  struggling  with  him  himself,  so 
he  hired  him  out  to  another  slave-owner,  and  this  time  to  a  man  who 
was  in  all  respects  the  reverse  of  the  slave-breaker :  in  short,  the 
best  master  Frederick  ever  had. 

"  And  now,  boys,  what  do  you  suppose  happened  ?  Would  it 
not  have  been  very  natural  if  Frederick,  after  so  many  troubles,  had 
been  content  to  take  a  tolerably  easy  life  as  he  found  it,  make  no 
further  effort,   and  provoke  no  further  punishment? 

"  Natural  or  not,  he  did  not  do  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
about  at  once  for  some  opening,  some  opportunity  for  doing  good, 
and  improving  himself.  And  he  soon  found  it  here,  for  the  master 
was  not  severe,  and  there  were  several  young  negroes  on  the  planta- 
tion who  were  as  glad  to  learn  as  Frederick  was  to  teach  them.  And 
these  young  fellows  became  warm  friends  and  associates,  and  the 
wish  of  Frederick's  heart  was  realised — he  established  a  Sunday 
school.  They  all  ran  great  risks  by  doing  so,  of  course  ;  for  here,  as 
everywhere,  it  was  unlawful  and  punishable  to  attempt  anything  in 
the  shape  of  instruction.  But  of  this  they  took  their  chance,  and 
during  the  long  summer  Sunday  evenings  met  together  in  woods 
under  a  tree,  behind  a  barn,  or  in  any  out-of-the-way  place,  for  the 
one  sole  purpose  of  reading,  or  learning  to  read,  the  word  of  God. 
Fredei'ick  succeeded  afterwards  in  getting  the  use  of  a  room  from  a 
man  who  lived  several  miles  off;  and  there,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tance, both  scholars  and  teachers  used  thankfully  to  assemble.  At  one 
time  this  little  band  were  forty  in  number,  and  many  of  these  Frederick 
-lucceeded  in  teaching  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  little  more  than  a  year. 

"  Whether  his  master  knew  what  was  going  on  I  cannot  tell 
you:  certain  it  is  that  he  never  took  any  measures  for  preventing  it; 
and  my  friend  says  beautifully  of  this  successful  experiment,  '  I  have 
had  various  employments  during  my  short  life;  but  I  look  back  to 
none  with  more  satisfaction  than  to  my  Sunday  school.' 

"  And  besides  the  Sunday  school,  he  devoted  three  evenings  a-week 
during  the  winter  to  his  fellow-slaves;  and  he  had  in  after  life  the  satis- 
faction of  meeting  several  of  those  who,  inspired  by  what  they  had  learnt 
from  him,  had  laboured  to  escape  from  slavery,  and  had  succeeded. 

"  And  here  properly  my  story  should  end,"  remarked  Mr.  Dela- 
field;  "for  I  have,  as  I  promised,  shown  you  how  Frederick,  the 
slave-boy,  rose  out  of  darkness  and  degradation  into  Christian  light 
and  knowledge  by  never  letting  God's  opportunities  pass  by  unused. 
But  as  I  hope  you  are  by  this  time  interested  in  the  fate  of  my 
friend,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  about  his  escape  from  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  for  he  did  at  last  escape. 

"  Yet  not  at  a  first  attempt,  which  he  and  his  young  friends  made 
on  the  plantation  we  have  been  talking  about.  One  of  the  party 
betrayed  the  others,  and  they  were  all  arrested  and  sent  to  prison 
before  they  had  made  a  move  in  the  matter.  But  by  this  overhaste 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  them;  and  the  good-natured  master, 
not  quite  believing  they  ever  meant  to  run  away  at  all,  took  them  all 
back  and  did  not  punish  them. 
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"  Frederick,  however,  was  returned  to  his  own  real  master,  and  for 
a  time  had  the  horror  of  being  sold  to  the  far  South  before  his  eyes. 
But  his  master  was  kinder  than  he  expected.  He  now,  for  the  third 
time,  sent  him  to  his  brother  in  the  northern  town,  and  that  with  a 
promise,  that  if  he  learnt  a  trade  and  behaved  well  he  would  set 
him  free  when  he  was  twenty-five. 

"  Frederick,  however,  was  too  distrustful  and  too  impatient  to 
wait ;  so,  although  he  worked  well  and  was  very  useful  to  his  old 
friends  for  the  time  he  staid,  he  did  not  stay  much  more  than  a  year, 
but  laid  a  plan  for  running  away,  which  was  successful,  and  so  at 
last  he  reached  a  land  of  freedom,  where  body  and  soul  were  his  own. 
His  own,  but  under  God,  remember,  to  be  made  a  good  use  of,  and 
accounted  for  hereafter. 

"  Not  that  his  troubles  were  over.  A  runaway  lad  in  a  strange 
town,  without  friends  or  character,  had  difficulties  enough  to  contend 
with,  as  you  may  suj^pose.  But  he  who  had  fought  against  great  evils 
was  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by  little  ones.  Yet  his  position  was  a 
very  trying  one.  '  He  was  in  danger  from  kidnappers,  who  always 
lurk  about  that  free  town  to  entrap  fugitive  slaves  by  pretending  to 
be  friendly. 

"  But  after  a  time  he  met  with  a  sailor,  whose  honest  face  he  felt 
sure  he  could  trust,  and  told  him  his  story,  and  by  him  he  was  taken 
to  a  gentleman  deeply  interested  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

"  And  now  Frederick  was  safe,  comparatively,  and  sent  Avord  of 
this  to  one  whom  he  had  long  wished  to  make  his  wife,  and  who  lived 
in  the  town  from  which  he  had  run  away.  And  she  joined  him,  and 
they  were  married,  and  he  took  a  surname  and  began  the  life  of  a 
free  labourer  and  family  man. 

"  But  that  was  not  all;  for  he  had,  no  doubt,  very  unusual  natural 
abilities.  God  gives  difierent  gifts  to  different  people,  and  in  different 
measure,  too;  and  Frederick  Douglass  was  largely  gifted.  So,  once  in 
a  free  country,  Avhere,  as  here,  allmannerof  opportunities  for  learning 
were  open  to  him,  he  continued  to  read,  and  think,  and  write;  and 
by  degrees  his  talents  were  found  out,  and  he  was  asked  first  to  speak 
in  public,  then  to  write  an  account  of  his  life,  and  then  to  edit  a 
newspaper,  which  he  does  to  this  day. 

"Now,  as  to  this  latter  part  of  his  life,  boys,"  remarked  Mr.  De- 
lafield,  "  it  cannot  be  imitated  by  all.  All  people  cannot  by  a  little 
trouble  get  to  speak  in  public,  write  books,  and  edit  newspapers ; 
but,  surrounded  as  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  are,  by  what  I  call  God's 
opportunities,  in  this  Christian  land,  we  can  all  of  us,  if  we  make  use 
of  them,  get  out  of  darkness  and  degradation  into  Christian  light  and 
knowledge  and  morality,  and  thus  be  happy,  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next.  And  this  is  what  I'  pray  you  all  may  do.  So  let  us  end 
this  story  by  three  cheers  for  your  Sunday  school,  and  beware  how 
you  neglect  the  blessing." 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  which  English  lads  thoroughly 
understand  and  enjoy,  it  is  cheering.  And  loud  and  lustily  Mr.  Dela- 
field's  listeners  cheered  now  —  first  for  the  Sunday  school,  and  then,  at 
the  Curate's  suggestion,  for  Mr.  Delafield  himself:  but  he  Avould  not 
be  outdone,  so  he  proposed  one  cheer  more  for  their  good  friend  the 
Curate — and  that,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was  the  vei'y  loudest  of  all! 
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0  plants  display  a  greater  variety  of  hues  than  the  different 
species  of  Heath :  the  newly-opened  flowers  are  of  a  rose 
colour,  the  withering  ones  are  blue  ;  the  fading  leaves  are 
yellow,  and  the  dead  ones  are  a  bright  brown;  so  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  a  hill-side  clothed  with  blooming  heath 

should  be,  beneath  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  one  of  the  most 

gorgeous    pictures    Natui'e 

unfolds    before    us.       The 

heaths,     both    native     and 

foreign,  are  well  known  in 

England,  but  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  in  many 

places  they  form  almost  the 

only  vegetation,   and  it   is 

in  these  districts    that   the 

sportsman  seeks  the  grouse 

and  other  birds  which  love 

the  moorland  heather. 

An  old  historian  tells  us 

that  the  Picts  made  beer  in 

large  quantities  of  the  young 

shoots  of  the  heath.      The 

Highlanders  use  it  for  their 

beds,    for    thatching    their 

cottages,  for  making  ropes 

and  brooms,  and  for  dyeing 

cloth  a  yellow  colour. 
In    the   days   when    the 

Scottish    Clans    were    dis- 
tinguished from  each  other 

by     wearing     dif- 
ferent    flowers    in 

their  bonnets,    the 

Macdonalds    chose 

the     heather      for 

their  badge. 

Gerarde       says 

that   the    blossoms 

are  "  fashioned  like 

little   bottles,    con- 
sisting    of    fewer 

partes,  of  a  shining 

purple  colour,  very 

beautiful  to  behold, 

and  that  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  bark  infused  in  a  vessel!  of 

beere  hath  great  vertue.       Galen  saith,"  continues  Gerarde,  "the 

flowers  have  a  digesting  facultie;   and  Dioscorides  saith  they  are 

good  to  be  laide  on  the  bitings  of  any  venomous  beast,  and  of  them 

the  bees  do  gather  bad  hony."     The  last  assertion  does  not  agree 

with  the  modern  taste,  for,  though  it  is  somewhat  bitter,  the  Scotch 

honey  is  largely  sold  in  the  English  markets.  R.  b. 
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BY  W.  HOUGHTON,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

HE  Camel, 

mentioned  so  ^S 

frequently  in 
the  Bible,  is 
the  Arabian 
animal  (Camelus  Arab- 
icus).  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  East,  where 
it  is  of  immense  value  as 
a  beast  of  burden.  Ca- 
mels are  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  part  of  the 
riches  of  the  patriarchs 
(Gen.  xii.  16;  xxx.  43. 
Job,i.3;xlii.  12.)  Their 
flesh  was  not  allowed  as 
food  to  the  Jews  (Lev. 
xi.  4),  because,  though 
the  camel  chews  the  cud,  it  does  not  fully  divide  the  hoof,  which  is 
only  partially  cleft.  John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  of  camels' 
hair  about  his  loins  (Matt.  iii.  4);  perhaps  it  was  merely  the  pre- 
pared skin  of  the  animal.  The  milk  of  the  camel  was,  no  doubt, 
used  as  a  drink  by  the  Jews,  just  as  it  is  by  the  Arabs  at  this  day. 
Jacob  sent  a  number  of  milch  camels  as  part  of  a  present^  to  his 
brother  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  15).  Camels  were  also  used  in  war 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  17). 

The  camel  has  been  often  quoted  as  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 
"Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness  of  God ;  and,  indeed,  no  animal  can 
be  better  fitted  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed :  its 
broad,  half-cleft  feet,  are  admirably  formed  for  traversing  the  loose 
and  burning  sands  of  the  desert;  the  nostrils  can  close  like  valves,  to 
prevent  the  clouds  of  sand,  so  frequent  in  the  desert,  from  entering 
them ;  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  stomach,  which 
can  hold  an  extra  provision  of  water,  enable  the  camel  to  do  without 
drinking  for  three  or  four  days ;  the  fatty  hump  on  its  back  supplies 
the  want  of  food  when  even  the  prickly  bushes  of  the  desert  fail ; 
for  this  hump,  which  is  large  and  full  when  the  animal  is  well  fed, 
becomes  gradually  absorbed  into  the  system  in  time  of  dearth. 

The  camel  is  often  referred  to  in  Eastern  proverbs  (see  Matt, 
xix.  24;  xxiii.  24).  The  first  passage,  about  a  camel  going  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  has  given  rise  of  much  questioning.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  Greek  word,  translated  "  camel,"  should  be  ren- 
dered "cable  ;"  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  "  Needle's  Eye 
was  a  low  gate  near  Jerusalem,  through  which  a  loaded  camel  could 
scarcely  pass.  In  the  Jewish  Talmud  there  is  a  similar  proverb 
about  the  elephant,— "Perhaps  thou  art  one  of  those  who  can  make 
an  elephant  pass  through  a  needle's  eye" — that  is,  one  who 
"attempts  impossibilities." 
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BY  J.  L.  ERRINGTON,  M.A. 

MONGST  tlie  various  remedies  which  have  been  suof- 
gested  for  the  moral  evils  of  the  day,  we  doubt  whether 
sufficient  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  importance 
of  promoting  a  habit  of  private  devotion  amongst  the 
hand-working  classes.  As  Christians,  we  must  admit 
that  mere  intellectual  knowledge  can  be  no  safeguard  against  vice 
and  immorality ;  but  rather,  as  frequent  experience  proves,  it  too 
often  only  widens  the  approach  to  them :  for,  as  long  the  heart  of 
man  revolves  round  self,  and  this  is  almost  the  sure  result  of  mere 
mental  attainments,  we  cannot  expect  a  high  moral  tone.  It  is  only 
when  religion  is  combined  with  knowledge,  that  knowledge  becomes 
ennobling  and  elevating ;  and  surely  no  one  will  maintain  that  the 
man,  who  uses  little  or  no  private  devotion,  can  have  much  real 
religion  about  him.  And  yet  we  fear  that  vast  numbers  of  the 
working  folk  of  this  great  Christian  country  are  in  this  evil  case  ; 
the  great  duty  of  private  prayer  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  neg- 
lected by  them.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  some  reasons  why  this  is  so. 
There  are  numbers  amongst  the  humbler  classes  in  our  towns  who  were 
never  taught  any  form  of  prayer  at  all  as  children,  and  consequently 
they  live  without  it  as  men ;  for  it  is  not  very  probable,  when  they 
are  launched  forth  on  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,  and  find 
themselves  struggling  in  the  very  thick  of  the  storm  of  life,  that 
they  will  bethink  themselves  and  bestir  themselves  to  remedy  what 
was  lacking  in  their  early  religious  training.  Numbers  more  there 
are  who  were  taught  some  childish  form  at  their  mother's  knee, 
which  served  them  for  a  time,  but  soon  the  rising  man  disdained 
such  childish  petitions,  and  left  off  prayer  altogether.  The  case  of 
the  labourer  in  our  rural  parishes  too  often  is  equally  sad.  It  will 
be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  in  many  instances  he  uses  no  prayer  at 
all ;  and  in  others,  he  continues  to  use  in  his  manhood  prayers  only 
suited  to  his  childhood,  or  else  forms  that  hardly  deserve  the  name 
of  prayer.  We  know,  for  instance,  as  a  fact,  that  men  repeat  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  or  such  forms  as  these : — "  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on,"  &c.  "  Gentle  Jesus,  meek 
and  mild,  look  upon  a  little  child." 

Now,  surely,  this  state  of  things  is  a  grievous  social  sin,  and  claims 
the  earnest  attention  of  all  those  who  can  assist  in  correcting  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  much  can  be  done  with  the  present 
generation  of  grown  persons,  though  that  is  no  reason  why  nothing 
should  be  attempted.  Our  main  efforts  must  be  directed  towards 
the  young.  We  would,  therefore,  strongly  urge  upon  Christian 
parents,  teachers,  the  clergy,  and  all  those  who  are  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  to  take  good 
care  that  each  child,  before  it  leaves  their  control,  should  be  supplied 
with  a  form  of  prayer,  which,  though  suitable  to  the  child,  would 
not  be  unsuitable  to  the  man :  that  so  they  may  have  the  comfort  of 
feeling  that  each  child,  as  he  leaves  their  superintendence  to  make 
his  way  through  the  many  temptations  of  life  —  especially  of  vouthful 
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life  —  is  provided  with  that  wliich  may  enable  him  to  Tvithstand  those 
temptations,  and  to  hold  on  his  course  steadily  unto  the  end. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  think  that  Confirmation  is  the  most  fitting 
opportunity  for  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  young  a  suitable 
form  of  private  prayer.  But  surely  it  is  one  of  wisdom's  rules  not 
to  give  up  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty.  The  opportunity  which 
is  afibrded  at  the  National  School  may  never  occur  again,  for  how 
many  there  are  of  those  who  attend  our  Parish  Schools,  who,  either 
through  their  own,  their  parents',  or  their  godparents'  neglect,  or 
from  being  the  children  of  those  who  dissent  from  the  Church,  never 
present  themselves  for  Confirmation  at  all !  But,  even  were  it 
otherwise,  what  would  be  the  spiritual  condition  of  those  children 
during  the  four,  five,  or  six  years,  at  a  most  susceptible  pei-iod  of  life, 
which  would  intervene  between  their  school  and  Confirmation,  if  they 
have  no  fitting  form  of  private  devotion  ? 

Others,  again,  may  urge,  that  most  children  in  our  Sunday 
schools  are  taught  to  repeat,  each  Sunday  in  the  year,  the  Collect  for 
the  day,  and  are  thereby  provided  with  a  number  of  short  forms  of 
prayer  for  private  use. 

But,  even  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Collects  are  not  learnt 
merely  by  rote,  but  that  they  abide  in  the  memory  ;  and  also  taking 
for  granted  that  the  meaning  condensed  in  them  is  fully  understood  ; 
it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  child  is  likely  to  make  a  selec- 
tion— or,  at  any  rate,  a  suitable  selection — from  some  fifty  collects, 
learnt  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  bounden  duty  of  all  placed  over 
children,  to  see  that  they  learn  such  a  form  of  private  devotion  as 
they  can  thoroughly  understand  :  and  since  the  prayers  learnt  at 
the  mother's  knee  abide  in  our  memories,  even  to  our  mature  years, 
it  seems  specially  desirable  that  the  form  so  learnt  should  be  of  such  a 
kind  that  it  need  not  be  discarded  as  unsuitable  when  the  man  throws 
away  childish  things.  To  the  objection  that  a  man  could  not  rightly 
use  a  child's  prayer,  the  answer  is  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself, — 
"  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  following  simple  prayers  have  been  put  together,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  this  want :  — 

MoR]srLNG  Prater.* 
O  God,  I  thank  thee  for  having  brought  me  to  the  beginning 
of  another  day ;  and  I  pray  thee  to  continue  thy  gracious  pro- 
tection over  me.  Keep  me  from  all  wrong  thoughts,  bad  words, 
and  wicked  actions.  Make  me  humble,  gentle,  kind,  and  forgiving. 
May  I  always  remember,  wherever  I  may  be,  that  thou,  O  God, 
seest  me.  Bless  dear  \_father,  mother,  brothei's,  and  sisters.']  Bless 
Christ's  ministers  here  and  everywhere.  Bless  thy  Church  and 
people.  Have  mercy  upon  all  men  ;  and  give  us  all  grace  to  with- 
stand the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil;  and 
with  pure  hearts  and  minds  to  follow  thee,  the  only  true  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.     Our  Father,  &c. 

*  These  prayers,  printed  on  a  card,  in  red  and  black,  may  be  had  from  Mr.  W. 
Danley,  printer,  Melton  Mowbray.     Price  \d.  each;  or  7s.  per  hundred. 
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God  send  a  goodly  Harvest  1 


Evening  Prater. 

O  God,  I  thank  thee  for  having  watched  over  me  and  preserved 
me  during  the  past  day.  Forgive,  I  beseech  thee,  all  my  vrrong 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  O  God,  my  Father,  grant  that  as 
I  grow  in  years  I  may  grow  in  grace :  O  God,  my  Saviour,  grant 
that  I  may  love  thee  more  and  serve  thee  better:  O  God,  my 
Sanctifier,  grant  that  my  thoughts  may  be  more  pure,  my  actions 
more  holy.  Be  with  me,  0  God,  when  I  sleep  and  when  I  wake  ; 
and  when  I  close  my  eyes  in  death,  may  I  fall  asleep  in  Jesus. 
Bless  dear  [^father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters^  relations  and 
friends.  Bless  all  who  have  been  kind  to  me.  Teach  me  to  think 
the  best  of  all  men  ;  and  to  do  to  others  as  I  would  they  should  do 
unto  me.  Comfort  all  who  are  in  sickness  or  sorrow,  and  take  us 
all  under  thy  protection  this  night  and  for  ever ;  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen.     Our  Father',  &c. 


BY  J.  G.  WATTS. 

IHE  tall  corn  bends  its  weighty  ear 
Before  the  playful  wind, 
And  tiny  children  thither  run, 
The  poppy-flower  to  find  ; 
The  mower  far  a- field  looks  up. 

And  wipes  his  swarthy  brow, 

And  murmurs  to  his  comrade  by, — 

•'  The  wheat  is  ripening  now, 

God  send  a  goodly  harvest ! " 

We  catch  his  words  with  heart  and  soul, 

And  echo  them  again  ; 
God  send  our  every  garner  soon 

Be  filled  with  golden  grain  ! 
That  city-reared  and  village-born, 

When  wintry  winds  may  blow. 
From  toddling  babe  to  tottering  age, 

No  want  of  bread  may  know, — 

God  send  a  goodly  harvest ! 
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BY  T.  L.  CLAUGHTON,  M.A.,  VICAR  OF  KIDDERMINSTER  AND 
PROFESSOR  OF  POETRY  AT  OXFORD. 


Matt.  xvii.  4.  —  Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. 

HITS  and  thus  saith  every  man  when  he  perceives  in  his 
heart  that  he  is  in  a  place  where  he  is  safe  for  the  time 
from  the  assaults  of  sin  and  temptation.  So  we  have 
often  said,  when  we  have  found  ourselves  in  the  sanctuary 
of  God — especially  when  our  souls  have  been  lifted  up 
within  us ;  comforted,  perhaps,  by  the  word  of  God  after  some 
great  tribulation ;  touched  with  a  sense  of  His  great  goodness  to  us, 
as  we  joined  in  the  public  praises  and  thanksgivings ;  or  even  when 
we  have  felt  reproved  and  convinced  of  sin.  At  such  times  we 
have  exclaimed  with  the  Apostle,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

But  let  us  consider  under  what  circumstances  St.  Peter  uttered 
these  words ;  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  see  that,  though  indeed  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here  for  a  while,  yet  it  is  only  in  order  to  our 
being  strengthened  and  refreshed  for  our  other  duties ;  and  that  we 
must  be  ready  and  prepared  to  go  forth  again  so  soon  as  the  heavenly 
vision  is  ended.     St.  Peter  wished  to  abide  there  where  he  was,  in 
the  mount ;  not  to  depart  out  of  it  again.     He  proposed  to  make 
three  tabernacles  there — for  Christ,  for  Moses,  and  Elias  ;  and  there 
to  take  up  his  abode  with  them  in  the  glory  with  which  they  were 
surrounded.     But   St.  Luke  adds,  that  he  so  spake,  "  not  knowing 
what  he  said."     He  knew  not  what  he  asked,  when  he  asked  for 
permission  to  dwell  there  in  the  Holy  Mount.     He  had  just  awaked 
out  of  a  sleep  into  which  he  had  fallen — overwhelmed  perhaps  with 
the  sight  of  his  Lord's  glory.     He  had  scarcely  collected  his  ideas 
when  he  spake  those  words.    They  were  the  utterance  of  an  impulse, 
which  overpowered  him  for  the  moment  —  not  a  calm,  sober,  and 
well-considered  proposal.     If  we  look  back  to  what  had  immediately 
gone  before  the  Transfiguration,  we  shall  find  that  our  Lord  had 
announced  to  His  followers  His  approaching  sufferings  and  death — 
and  their  own  part  and  lot  in  those  sufferings.     "  If  any  man  will 
come   after   me,   let  him  deny  himself,   and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me."     He  had  sternly  rebuked  Peter  for  not  cordially  em- 
bracing this  doctrine ;  and  for  suggesting  that,  after  all,  these  dread- 
ful things  might  be  avoided.    Nevertheless,  to  encourage  him  and  his 
fellow-disciples  under  such  sad  and  fearful  anticipations,  He  vouch- 
safed them  —  a  few  days  afterwards  —  a  sight  of  His  heavenly  glory, 
that  they  might  see  with  their  own  eyes  what  kind  of  things  God 
held  in  store  for  them  that  loved  not  their  lives  unto  death.     And 
it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  St.  Peter,  in  his  amazement 
and  confusion,  proposed  to  continue  there  in  the  holy  mount  with 
Elijah,  who  had  never  seen  death — with  Moses,  whom  none  saw 
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die — with  Christ,  before  He  had  suffered  those  things  which  He 
had  foretold,  and  tasted  death  —  anticipating  by  his  proposal  all 
the  Divine  purposes ;  yea,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  redemption  and 
salvation  of  mankind.  He  savoured  again  the  things  that  be  of 
men.  He  forgot  his  brethren,  who  were  down  below  in  the  plain, 
wrestling  at  that  very  moment  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  He 
was,  in  fact,  carried  away  by  an  impulse ;  and  we  may  learn  from 
the  record  of  it  to  be  on  our  guard  against  like  impulses  when  they 
arise. 

Doubtless,  it  is  very  good  for  us  to  be  in  the  sanctuary.  It  is 
very  good  for  us  to  have  our  hearts  stirred  within  us,  by  thanks- 
giving and  the  voice  of  melody :  to  be  affected  strongly  while  we 
listen  to  the  words  of  a  better  and  more  glorious  life.  But  we 
cannot  set  up  our  tabernacles  here.  We  are  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
journeying  to  a  heavenly  country.  And  when  we  are  strengthened 
and  refreshed,  by  whatever  visions  God  shall  be  pleased  to  show 
us  here  of  the  good  things  He  has  provided  for  us,  we  had  best 
go  down  from  this  mount,  as  it  were,  and  set  forward  on  our 
journey.  Only  let  us  keep  in  mind  what  we  have  seen ;  not 
talk  too  much  about  it ;  but  let  it  remain  deeply  impressed  on  our 
own  hearts.  And  having  it  there  as  a  hid  treasure,  return  to  our 
duties ;  to  the  things  we  have  to  do  and  suffer  until  the  vision 
shall  become  a  reality,  and  until  we  shall  really  dwell  and  converse 
with  Moses  and  Elias,  and  the  spirits  of  the  glorified  and  blessed. 
Ay,  return  to  the  things  we  have  yet  to  do  and  to  suffer  in  the 
world.  How  beautifully  did  our  Divine  Master  speak  as  concerning 
those  things  to  his  disciples  after  this,  when  his  suffering  was  about 
to  begin  !  He  said  to  Andrew  and  Philip,  "  The  hour  is  come  that 
the  Son  of  man  shall  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone  :  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  This  was  what 
Peter  forgot  upon  the  mount.  Suffering  before  reward;  death 
before  glory.  Our  Lord  might  have  entered  Heaven  alone :  might 
have  ascended  up  without  dying  :  but  then  He  should  not  have 
taken  with  Him  His  redeemed.  As  this  was  the  design  of  His 
Incarnation,  He,  by  these  words,  reminded  His  disciples  to  arm 
themselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind ;  and  after  showing  them 
the  necessity  of  His  own  death  by  the  similitude  of  the  corn  of  wheat, 
He  added,  "  He  that  loveth  his  life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  hateth 
his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal.  If  any  man 
serve  me,  let  him  follow  me :  and  where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my 
servant  be."  They  who  had  continued  with  Him  in  His  temptation 
here,  should  eat  and  drink  with  Him,  at  His  table,  in  His  kingdom. 

Brethren,  as  long  as  you  keep  this  in  mind  you  need  not  fear  to 
enjoy,  and  even  indulge,  such  visions  of  blessedness  as  the  Lord  shall 
from  time  to  time  vouchsafe  to  you.  Surely,  when  a  devout  soul 
experiences  here  emotions  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  which  the 
world  cannot  afford  —  we  need  not  tell  such  a  one  to  check  and 
restrain  those  feelings,  but  only  to  hold  them  in  subservience  to 
the  call  of  duty — to  the  necessity  which  is  upon  them  to  go  forth 
again  into  the  world ;  and  there  to  deny  themselves,  having  their 
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true  glory  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom  the 
world  is  crucified  unto  them,  and  they  unto  the  world  —  there, 
while  occupied  in  the  path  of  daily  duty ;  while  bearing  their  daily 
cross ;  while  resisting  daily  temptations,  to  take  up  the  language 
of  St.  Paul,  "  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me  :  for  I  bear 
in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  St,  Peter  would  have 
used  this  language  too  soon  —  up  there  in  the  holy  mount,  and 
before  the  signs  of  a  devoted  and  faithful  follower  of  Christ  were 
wrought  in  him.  No,  he  must  wait  for  that.  He  must  use  that 
language  when  beset  with  temptations  round  about  :  when  he  had 
endured  to  be  scourged  and  beaten  with  rods  for  his  Master's  sake. 
Then  might  he  truly  say,  "  I  bear  in  my  body  these  glorious  marks ; 
and  none  of  these  afflictions  move  me." 

But  many  of  you  will  feel  that  this  whole  train  of  thought  is 
somewhat  beyond  your  circumstances  —  that  nothing  you  can  do,  or 
nothing  you  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  suffer,  deserves  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  "  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  as  indeed  your  sen- 
sations of  heavenly  comfort  are  very  inferior  to  those  which  were 
experienced  by  men  who  witnessed  for  the  Lord  Jesus  unto  death. 
But  say,  Not  so  —  many  a  mourner,  many  an  afflicted  soul,  many  a 
sufferer  in  body,  aye,   in   mind  —  both   indeed   in  these,   as   in  the 
former  days,  bear  about  with  them  the  visible  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.     And  in  the  midst  of  such  sufferings  and  afflictions  as  those 
by  which   God  doth  try   His  servants,   there  are  vouchsafed  also 
glimpses  of  heavenly  glory,  as  bright  as  Apostles   themselves  be- 
held— moments  of  Divine  consolation,  quite  as  full  of  grace  as  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  experienced.     They  were  called  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith — when   the   battle  raged   the  fiercest — to  bear  the 
burthen  and  heat  of  the  day  when  the  fire  of  temptation  scorched 
and  ate  into  the  very  flesh  —  and  they  spake  and  wrote  in  language 
suited  to  the  trials  they  endured.     But  the  same  afflictions  are  ac- 
complished in  those  who  have  believed  in  Jesus  through  their  word, 
in  all  ages  unto  this  present  hour.      And  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
abound  in  His  chosen  still,  and  still  He  putteth  their  tears  into  His 
bottle,  and  noteth  their  sufferings  in  His  book.     He  purifieth  them 
in  the  fire :  that  their  faith  may  be  found  unto  praise  and  honour 
and  glory  in  the  day  of  His  appearing.     Worldly  men  will  doubt  of 
these  things.     Worldly  men  do  ever  try  to  establish  that  the  lan- 
guage of  saints  of  old  is  unfit  in  the  mouths  of  the  men  that  live  now- 
a-days.      Worldly  men   do   account  such  mysteries   as   this   of  the 
Transfiguration  as  almost  too  sacred  to  be  spoken  of — "  too  wonder- 
ful and  excellent  for  them,"  they  say.     But  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  keep  these  mysteries  ever  present  to  the 
minds  of  Christians  — seeing  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  might  not 
(if  the  Lord's  purpose  were  to  reveal  Himself  afresh)  be  enacted  over 
again  among  ourselves.     Yea,  we  know  that  one  day  He  will  come 
again,  and  all  His  holy  angels  with  Him,  and  ten  thousands  of  saints 
that  are  at  rest  around  Him — the  saints  of  the  dispensations  of  old, 
no  doubt,  as  well  as  of  that  under  which  we  live  —  Moses,  and  Elias, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  with  Him  on  the  holy  mount.     And  every 
eye  shall  see  Him !     We  should  accustom  ourselves  to  such  thoughts. 
We  should  cherish  such  expectations.  We  should  often  ask  ourselves, 
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"  Well — and  how  should  we  feel  if  we  saw  Him  in  His  glory — His 
face  shining  as  the  sun  —  His  raiment  white  as  the  light?  How  the 
sight  would  overwhelm  us !  How  we  should  be  ashamed  and  con- 
founded because  of  our  sins — of  our  mean  and  petty  jealousies — 'Our 
strifes  and  envyings  —  our  quarrels  and  divisions  —  our  secret  misdoings 
— that  which  our  hand  wrought  but  yesterday  !  Or,  ah  !  whither  did 
my  feet  carry  me  ! " 

It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,  even  in  this  Holy  Tabernacle,  if  it 
were  only  to  have  such  thoughts  brought  into  our  minds;  which  you 
know  they  cannot  be  in  the  hurry  of  business  and  the  strife  of 
tongues,  where  the  thought  is,  What  shall  we  eat  to-day  ?  What 
shall  we  drink  ?  What  shall  we  put  on  ?  Dear  brethren,  let  me 
answer  those  cogitations  of  the  natural  man  in  scriptural  language 
— "  Put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the 
flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  Be  clothed  with  the  robe  of  His 
righteousness.  Buy  white  raiment  of  Him,  and  drink  of  living 
water,  that  ye  thirst  no  more ;  and  eat  of  the  bread  which  He  giveth 
you,  even  His  flesh,  which  He  gave  for  the  life  of  the  world.  And 
be  satisfied  Wxth  the  pleasures  of  His  house,  "even  of  His  holy  temple." 
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Copied  from  the  back  of  the  title-page  of  a  Bible  printed  iu  the  year  1606. 


ERE  is  the  Spring  where  waters  flow 

To  quench  our  thirst  for  sin  ; 
Here  is  the  Tree,  where  truth  doth  grow 

To  lead  our  lives  therein  ; 
Here  is  the  Judge  that  bounds  the  strife 

When  men's  devices  fail ; 
Here  is  the  Bread  that  feeds  the  life 

That  death  cannot  assail. 
The  tidings  of  Salvation  dear 

Come  to  our  ears  from  hence ; 
The  fortress  of  our  faith  is  here, 

And  shield  of  our  defence  ! 
Read  not  this  book,  in  any  case. 

But  with  a  single  eye  . 
Read  not  but  first  desire  God's  grace 

To  understand  thereby. 
Pray  still  in  faith,  with  this  respect. 

To  fructify  therein. 
That  knowledge  may  bring  this  effect 

To  mortify  thy  sin  ! 
Then  happy  thou  in  all  thy  life, 

Whate'er  to  thee  befals  : 
Yea !  doubly  happy  shalt  thou  be, 

When  God  by  death  thee  calls. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.— COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL. 

f^  HASTY  glance  at  the  late  minutes  of  Council,  collected  into  what  is  called 
Jj,\^,  a  "  Revised  Code,"  is  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  our  Elementary 
Schools  are  now  coming  into  troublesome  waters  ;  not  that  we  doubt 
however,  everything  being  safe  and  well  in  the  end  with  those  who  deserve  to 
be  safe  and  well.  It  was  predicted  years  ago  that  the  protective  system  under 
which  masters  and  mistresses  were  being  fostered  and  multiplied  must,  sooner 
or  later,  break  down,  as  entailing  an  enormous  charge  upon  the  public  funds, 
and  producing  a  supply  of  teachers  for  which  a  commensurate  demand  would 
never  exist.  On  the  29th  of  July  last — the  parliamentary  recess  being  con- 
veniently at  hand — the  prediction  is  fultilled  in  the  Council  Chamber  at 
Whitehall.  We  say  "  fulfilled,"  for  the  Government  has  sufficient  strength 
to  carry  out  the  new  scheme,  with  some  modifications,  perhaps, — the  House  of 
Commons  being  at  present,  as  regards  education,  in  one  of  its  "  cold  fits  of 
economy,"  and  sensible  men,  alive  to  several  weaknesses  in  the  existing 
system,  being  reconciled  to  the  necessity  of  some  change. 

It  is  impossible  without  further  investigation  and  thought  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  the  new  Minutes  upon  the  future  education  of  the  masses ;  but 
in  many  districts  they  will  necessarily  cause  the  working  classes  to  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  welfare,  if  not  in  the  existence  of  their  schools  ;  and  this  will 
be  a  highly  desirable  thing,  for  we  question  the  wisdom  of  doing  everything 
for  others,  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  much  for  themselves. 

The  alterations  proposed  are  of  a  sweeping  character  ;  but  not  so  alarming 
in  a  pecuniary  point  as  at  the  first  sight  one  miglit  suppose  them  to  be.  The 
system  adopted  hitherto  by  the  government  of  aiding  elementary  schools  has 
been  to  make  gi'ants  and  gratuities  for  different  objects  and  to  different  persons 
connected  with  the  schools.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  school  VFith 
an  average  attendance  of  120  boys  under  the  charge  of  a  certificated  Master 
and  three  Pupil  Teachers.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  that  description  of 
school  is  about  £200,  towards  which  annual  expenditure  the  government 
contributes  at  present. 

To  Malingers.  £     s.    d.  £     s.  d. 

Capitation  t; ram  on  70  boys  17  10    0 

Book  Grants  2  10    0 

•  20    a    0 

To  Scliool-Master. 

AugmeiitntioTi  of  Salary      23    0     0 

Instruction  of  Pupil  Teaciiery  12  10    0 

Special,  tor  Diawing   5    0    0 

40  10    0 

To  Three  Pupil  Teachers. 

Average  of  Apprenticeship 45    0    0 

Total  Government  Aid £105  10    0 

Leaving  about  £95  to  be  raised  by  the  Managers  in  payment  of 

Master's  Salary    60    0    0 

Other  Expenses   35    0    0 

Total  cost  to  Managers £95    0    0 

By  the  new  Minutes  it  is  proposed  to  merge  all  the  grants  to  Masters,  Pupil 
Teachers,  &c.,  into  one  general  grant  to  the  Managers  alone,  in  payment  of  so 
much  per  child,  attending  more  than  50  days.    A  capitation  payment  of  Id  for 
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each  attendance  of  eveiy  child,  above  the  hundred  attendances  (50  days)  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  lieu  of  the  former  grants  ;  thus  placing  the  Managers  and 
Masters,  as  well  as  the  Pupil  Teachers,  in  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
ordinarily  exists  between  employers  and  employed,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
Under  the  new  code  a  school  of  120  (average  attendance)  will  not,  it  is  ex- 
pected, receive  more  than  £60  or  £70  under  very  favourable  circumstances  ; 
and  consequently  tlie  future  aid  aflforded  by  the  Government  will  not  be  so 
much  by  £40  or  £45  as  it  ha.s  previously  been.  But  whether  that  deficit  is  to  be 
met  by  the  diminution  of  salaries  or  by  increased  subscriptions  and  benefactions 
remains  to  be  considered.  We  conceive  that  in  the  future  adjustment  of 
ealaries,  the  Managers  and  friends  of  education  will  take  a  hint  from  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  tlie  capitation  grants  are  proposed  to  be  regulated  ;  and  that 
salaries  will  fluctuate,  within  specified  limits,  according  to  the  attendance  of 
each  child,  and  to  his  proficiency  in  the  three  subjects  of  examination.  And 
such  we  cannot  heij)  tliinking  to  be  an  equitable  arrangement.  For  the  capi- 
tation grant  will  not  be,  as  now,  determined  by  the  attendance  only  of  the 
child,  but  may  be  in  each  instance  reduced  by  one- third  for  failure  in  arith- 
metic, or  in  reading,  or  in  writing  : — failures  for  which  Managers  cannot 
be  held  account;vble.  Nor  are  these  the  only  deductions  of  which  the  capi- 
tation grants  are  susceptible.  If  an  Inspector  detect  faults  of  instruction  and 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  principal  teacher,  the  grant  may  be  further  reduced 
by  not  less  than  one-tenth  nor  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole.  To  illustrate 
the  deliciously  decreasing  proportions  which  a  capitation  allowance  of  fifteen 
•hillings,  earned  by  the  attendance  of  a  child,  may  assume  before  it  reaches 
the  Managers'  hands,  we  can  suppose  the  failure  of  a  boy  in  reading  and 
arithmetic,  or  faults  of  instruction  and  discipline  on  the  master's  part,  punished 
by  th«  Inspector  ;  and,  on  this  supposition,  the  following  result  appears, 

£    a.   d. 

Capitation  Grant  ea;pec<ed  for  boy     0  15    0 

£   8.  d. 
Deduct  for  failure  in  arithmetic  050 

do.  do.  reading"      0    5    0 

do.  for  faults  of  discipline,  &c 0    2    6 

Deductions    made    by    Inspector 0  12    6 

Capitation  Grant  received  for  boy 0    2    6 

And,  thus,  where  the  managers  have  been  expecting  153  to  discharge  their 
heavy  pecuniary  obligations,  the  actual  amount  received  by  them  may  be  no 
more  than  2s  6d,  the  deductions  having  been  made  on  account  of  deficiencies 
and  faults  for  which  they  are  not,  ordinarily,  blameworthy.  And,  hence,  it 
may  be  expected  tint  n.  fluctuating  income  produced  by  causes  beyond  the 
managers'  control  will  inevitably  bring  about  a  fluctuating  expenditure 
in  the  department  to  which  the  existence  of  those  causes  must 
be  traced.  The  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  new  school  have  been  always 
capriciously  treated  ;  the  treatment  being  now  of  a  hard  and  harsh  character. 
But  we  would  recommend  them  not  to  despair,  calling  to  mind  the  consoling 
conviction  of  the  Apostle,  that  "  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God."  Every  class  of  the  community  has  suffered  from  changes  pi-oduoed 
by  public  policy  or  necessity,  and  that  of  the  elementary  teacherscannotbeexempt 
from  the  operation  of  a  general  law  governing  all  members  of  society.  If  the 
new  code  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  it  will  be  the  duty,  as  it  will  be  the 
pleasure,  of  the  promoters  of  Education  to  sympathise  with  and  to  assist  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  All  must  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  altered  circumstances  ;  and  in  the  process  of  adaptation  it  will  much 
surprise  us  to  find  the  well-trained  teacher  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the 
community.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  he  will  be  the  first  to  clear  away 
the  obstacles,  making  his  school's  path,  and  his  own,  straight. 

To  avert  the  possibility  of  a  general  demoralization  in  schools,  it  will  be 
highly    desirable  for   the  managers  and   teachers  connected  with  them,   to 
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meet  and  concert  soiiie  general  rules  respecting  the  attendance  and  admis- 
sion of  children.  Far  too  many  facilities  are  already  oflferef^  for  children 
leaving  their  school  causelessly  and  resorting  to  another.  These  facilities  will 
be  infinitely  multiplied  by  a  low  and  demoralising  competition  that  v:i\\  arise 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  code,  unless  it  be  averted  by  the  good  sense 
and  high  principle  of  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  our  public  schools. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM  (DESIGNATE)  OX  THE  SYSTEM  OF  MEMO- 
RIALIZING IN  FAVOR  OF  CLERGYMEN  TO  VACANT  LIVINGS. 


About  3  years  ago,  a  living  became  vacant  in  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ; 
and  the  previous  preferment  of  several  strangers  induced  some  of  the  Clergy  to  take 
the  unusual  course  of  petitioning  their  Bishop,  in  behalf  of  one  of  their  brethren  who 
had  happened  to  have  been  a  Curate  for  several  years.  In  reply  the  Bishop  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  one  of  the  Memoralists,  who,  it  is  generally  beUeved,  will  not 
again  attach  his  name  to  a  similar  document : — 

Mt  deae  Sie, — I  have  received  a  memorial,  signed  by  thirty  beueficed  clergymen,  and 
directing  my  attention  to  the  claims  of  a  deserving  curate,  whose  labours  have  been  con- 
tinued for  twenty  years  in  diflferent  parishes  in  tbis  diocese. 

As  your  name  is  first  in  the  list  of  signatures,  I  address  my  reply  to  you  ;  and  I  do  this 
the  more  readily,  because  the  kindness  I  bave  ever  met  with  from  you,  and  my  sincere  re- 
gard for  you,  enable  me  to  write  with  the  greater  freedom,  without  any  fear  of  giving 
you  offence. 

Let  me  then  frankly  say,  that  whilst  T  shall  at  all  times  be  most  grateful  for  any  private 
and  confidential  communications  which  may  make  me  better  acquainted  with  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  many  excellent  curates  in  my  diocese,  I  must  most  decidedly  protest  against 
any  memorials  similar  to  the  one  now  sent  to  rae.     I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the 
value  of  testimonials  of  this  character.     Indeed  your  own  memorial  is  an  illustration  to 
show  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  such  documents.    You  speak  of  the  clergyman 
whom  you  wish  to  commend  to  my  notice  in  such  terms  of  praise,  that  I  might  have 
reasonably  concluded  from  your  language,  that  he  was  well  fitted  for  any  populous  and 
important  parish ;  and  yet,  when   making  inquiries  respecting  him   some  months   ago, 
I  was  informed  by  more  than  one  whose  names  were  attached  to  the  memorial,  that  he  was 
only  qualified  for  the  care  of  a  small  rural  parish.     Moreover,  if  I  yielded  in  this  one 
instance  to  the  pressure  upon  me,  which  is   now  attempted  with  regard  to  my  distribution 
of  patronage,  I  have  no  doubt  that  memorials  still  more  numerously  signed  would  pour  in, 
whenever  a  hving  fell  to  my  gift,  in  behalf  not  of  the  most  diligent  and  useful  curates,  but 
of  those  who  were  the  least  modest  in  pressing  on  others  their  fancied  excellencies.     It  is 
60  much  more  easy  and  pleasant  for  neighbours  to  affix  their  names  to  a  testimonial,  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  considered  unkindlf  they  refused,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  curate  in  this 
diocese  of  five  years'  standing,  who  could  not  procure  a  memorial  as  largely  signed  as  yours. 
It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  only  or  chiefly  the  worldly  interest  of  the 
curates  which  I  have  to  consider  in  the  disposal  of  patronage,  but  far  more,  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  people  to  be  committed  to  their  charge.     It  is  this  which  makes  the  exercise 
of  Church  patronage  so  anxious  and  responsible  a  duty.     I  shall  have  hereafter  to  give  an 
account  to  the  Chie'f  Shepherd  how  far  I  have  endeavoured,  putting  aside  all  private  feelmg, 
and  regardless  of  all  external  influence,  to  select  in  each  case  the  pastor  who  is  best  fitted 
for  the  particular  portion  of  Christ's  flock  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  him.     In  making  such 
selection,  I  have  to  consider,  not  the  number  of  years  the  curate  has  lived  iu  the  diocese, 
nor  his  poverty,  or  the  number  of  his  family,  but  whether  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  will  be  diligent,  faithful,  and  efficient.    "Many  a  good  man  is  a  miserable  preacher,  many 
an  active  man  is  injudicious  in  the  management  of  a  parish,  and  thus,  with  the  best 
■    intentions,  his  ministrations  are  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  because  he  keeps  out  another 
from  a  sphere  of  duty  for   which  he  is  himself  unfitted.      If,  therefore,  I  would  avoid 
inflicting  such  an  evil  upon  a  whole  parish  as  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  not  suitm 
to  the  people,  I  must  choose  men  with  whose  character  aud  abilities  I  am  well  acquainted. 
In  making  this  choice,  I  naturally,  and  as  I  think  reasonably,  look  first  to  those  whose 
piety  and  zeal  I  bave  fully  proved,  by  having  had  them  as  fellow-workers  with  nie  for 
many  years.     As  my  acquaintance  with  the  clergy  of  my  diocese  becomes  intimate,  I  shall 
probably,  for  the  same  reason,  bestow  my  patronage  on  those  who  are  resident  within  its 
limits.     But  I  trust  that  in  everj'  case  I  shall  seek  to  find  the  man  best  suited  for  the 
particular  sphere  of  duty  ;  and  shall  never  suffer  the  boundaries  of  the  diocese  to  stop  me 
in  this  search. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir. 

Yours  very  truly,  ^,„„^, 

C.  GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL. 
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ST.    JOHN'S    NATIONAL    SCHOOLS. 

'HE  following  is  the  Government  Inspector's  Report  of  these  Schools  for 
the  year  ending  May  31st  last  : — 

''  Mixed. — The  attainments  are  very  unequal,  the  Girls  being  in  all 
respects  much  behind  the  Boys  ;  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
greater  irregularity  of  attendance.  On  the  whole,  the  progress  is  fair,  though 
not  striking.     Another  year  will,  I  hope,  bring  out  more  decided  results." 

"  Infants. — "  This  School  comes  nearer  than  any  other  in  the  District  " 
(the  "  District"  that  is,  which  comprises  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumbei*- 
land,  and  Westmoreland  )  "  to  my  idea  of  an  Infant  School.  The  order  is 
excellent  ;  the  Class  teaching  careful  and  effective,  and  Miss  Clare's  own 
Gallery  Lessons  succeed  very  fairly  in  interesting  the  mass  of  the  children. 
The  Pupil  Teachers  work  very  steadily." 

The  Treasurer  thankfully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following  Dona- 
tions and  Subscriptions  : — Mr.  James  Senior,  £1  Is  ;  Mr.  W  L.,  16s  ;  "  Money 
found  "  bv  Mr.  W.  R.,  10s  ,  Black  Boy  Colliery  Co.,  8s  9d  ;  Eph.  v.  20,  lOs  ; 
Mr.  W.  Wooler,  £1  Is  ;  Mrs.  W.  Wooler,  £\  Is  ;  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  £2  2s  ; 
Mr.  R.  Thompson,  £2  2s  ;  Mr.  S.  Jordan,  5s. 

CHANTS  AXD  HYMNS  DUEIXG  THE  MONTH  OP  SEPTEMBER. 


Sept.  1 .  14th  Sund.  aft.  Trinity. 

Morning. 
Hymn  102.  St.  James  53. 
"     116.  Rockingimm  128 

Evening. 
Hymn  125.  Dundee  44. 
Ps.ll9pt.v.St.  Stephen  74. 
Hymn  165.  Keble  112. 

Sept.  8.15th  Simd.aft.Triuity. 

Psalm  149.  Hanover  189. 
"       95.  Warebam. 

Hymn  171.  Angels'  94. 
"  149.  St.Cutlibert  152. 

Sept.l5.16thSund.nft.Trinity. 

Hymn  114.  Prague  165. 
53.  Farrant  46. 

Hymn  193.  Cudwortb  4. 
"        90.  Melcombe  114. 
"   59.  Tallis  Canon  132. 

Sept.  22.17thSund.af  t.Trinity. 

Hymn     3.  Eignbrook  103. 
"      77.  Baden  161. 

- 

Hymn  145.  Munster  153. 
201.  Ems  180. 
"       15.  St.  Cecilia  166. 

Sept.  29.18thSund.aft.Trinity. 

Hymn  46.  Somerford  187. 
"       44.  Innocents  145. 

Hymn  154.  Toronto  192. 

147.  Fincham  185. 

"     100.  Buttinffton  178 

Venire  — liates. 
Te  Denm— Hodge. 
Jubilate — Hackett. 

Cantate — Akirich. 
Dens  Misereatur — Selle. 

The  numbers  after  tbe  names  of  the  tunes  refer  to  the  Choir  only. 
The   Canticles  used  at  the   Morning  and  Evening  Services  have  been  printed 
for  the  use  of  tbe  Choir  and  Congregation.    They  are  pointed  according  to  the  method 
adopted   by    tbe   Church  of  St.  John  in  chanting  these  parts  of  Divine  Worship. 
They  can  be  pi-ocured  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  Bridge  Terrace,  for  2d.  each. 


THE    MONTHLY    CALENDAR. 
Sept.    114  Sunday  AFT.  Teinitt, 

815   STmDAYAFT.TBLNITT 


1516   Sr-NDATArT.TEINITT. 

21St.  Matt.  Apostle  &  M. 
22 17  Sunday  aft.Teinity. 

2918  Sunday  aft.Tbinitt. 
(St.  Michael  and  All  Ang.) 


Morn.    Jer.  5— Matt.  2.     Even.  Jer.  22— Rom. 

2. 
Mom.     Jer.  35— Matt.  9.     Even.  Jer.  36— Rom, 

9. 
Morn.     Ezek.   2— Matt.   16.     Even.     Ezek.   13 

—Rom.  16. 


Morn.     Ezek.   14— Matt.  23.     Even.     Ezek.  18 

—1  Cor.  7. 
Morn.     Ezek.   20— Mark   2.     Even.     Ezek.   24 

—1  Cor.  14. 
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The  Gorilla. 


HE  deep  forests  of  Equatorial  Africa  are  haunted  by 
a  monstrous  man-like  ape,  called  by  naturalists  the  Gorilla. 
The  natives  are  so  terrified  at  the  tales  which  are  told  of 
it  that  they  look  upon  it  as  superhuman,  and  believe  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  evil  spirit.  A  recent  traveller,  M.  Du 
Chaillu,  has,  during  the  last  five  years,  penetrated  into  some  of  the 
more  central  districts  of  the  African  continent,  and  has  published  an 
account  of  his  startling  adventures.*  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Murray 
we  are  enabled  to  give  some  extracts  from  this  traveller's  account 
of  the  gorilla,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  one  of  the  many  engravings 
with  which  the  book  is  adorned. 

The  full-grown  gorillas  are  never  found  in  herds ;  one  male  and 
one  female  wander  about  together,  while  the  young  ones  are  met  with 
in  groups  of  three  or  four.  They  seldom  remain  long  in  one  place, 
probably  because  they  are  such  enormous  eaters  that  they  soon 
devour  all  that  is  to  be  found  of  their  favourite  food,  viz.  pine-apple 
leaves,  sugar-canes,  and  berries.  The  female  and  the  young  gorillas 
climb  the  trees  and  sleep  there,  that  they  may  be  safe  from  wild 
beasts,  but  the  male  gorilla  passes  the  night  seated  with  his  back 
against  a  tree  trunk.  He  has  no  fears  of  wild  beasts,  for  he  is  said  to 
be  more  than  a  match  for  the  elephant  or  the  leopard,  and  even  the 
lion  itself,  since  "the  king  of  beasts,  so  numerous  elsewhere  in  Africa, 
is  never  met  in  the  land  of  the  gorilla." 

The  negroes  tell  the  most  horrible  tales  about  these  "  wild  men  of 
the  woods."  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  conversation  to  which  Du 
Chaillu  listened,  as  he  sat  at  night  with  the  hunters  round  the  great 
camp-fire  in  the  swampy  forest : — 

"  One  of  the  men  told  how,  some  years  ago,  a  party  of  gorillas  were  fovind  in  a 
cane-field,  tying  up  the  sugar-cane  in  regular  bundles,  preparatory  to  carrying  it 
away.  The  natives  attacked  them,  but  were  routed,  and  several  killed,  while  others 
were  carried  off  prisoners  by  the  gorillas ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  returned  home 
uninjured,  with  this  horrid  exception  —  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes  had  been 
torn  off  by  their  captors.  Several  spoke  up  and  mentioned  names  of  men  now  dead 
whose  spirits  were  known  to  be  dwelling  in  gorillas.  Finally  was  rehearsed  the  story 
which  is  current  among  all  the  tribes  who  at  all  know  the  gorilla,  that  this  animal 
lies  in  wait  in  the  lower  branches  of  trees,  watching  for  people  who  go  to  and  fro, 
and,  when  one  passes  sufficiently  near,  grasps  the  luckless  fellow  with  his  powerful 
feet,  and  draws  him  up  into  the  tree,  where  he  quietly  chokes  him." 

Craven  spirits  would  have  flinched  from  encountering  such  a 
monster,  but  Du  Chaillu  and  his  hunters  pushed  into  the  dense  forest 
and  tracked  a  gorilla,  till  they  could  hear  him  breaking  down  the 
branches  of  the  trees  to  pluck  the  fruit  and  berries  on  which  he 
lives.  The  hunters  look  to  their  guns,  for  this  is  an  affair  of  life  or 
death,  and  then  they  cautiously  advance  to  the  spot  from  which  the 
noise  of  crashing  branches  comes  : — 

"  Suddenly,  as  we  were  yet  creeping  along,  in  a  silence  which  made  a  heavy 
breath  seem  loud  and  distinct,  the  woods  were  at  once  filled  with  the  tremendous 
barking  roar  of  the  gorilla.     Then  the  under-bush  swayed  rapidly  just  ahead,  and 

*  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu. 
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presently  before  us  stood  an  immense  male  gorilla.  He  had  gone  through  the  jungle 
on  his  all-fours,  but  when  he  saw  our  party  he  erected  himself  and  looked  us  boldly 
in  the  face.  He  stood  about  a  dozen  yards  from  us,  and  was  a  sight  I  think  I  shall 
never  forget.  Nearly  si.x  feet  high  (he  proved  four  inches  shorter),  with  immense 
body,  huge  chest,  and  great  muscular  arms,  with  fiercely-glaring,  large,  deep  grey 
eyes,  and  a  hellish  expression  of  face,  which  seemed  to  me  like  some  nightmare 
vision  :  thus  stood  before  us  this  king  of  the  African  forest.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  us.  He  stood  there,  and  beat  his  breast  with  his  huge  fists  till  it  resounded  like 
an  immense  bass-drum,  which  is  their  mode  of  offering  defiance,  meantime  giving 
vent  to  roar  after  roar.  The  roar  of  the  gorilla  is  the  most  singular  and  awful 
noise  heard  in  these  African  woods.  It  begins  with  a  sharp  hark  like  an  angry 
dog,  then  glides  into  a  deep  bass  roll,  which  literally  and  closely  resembles  the 
roll  of  distant  thunder  along  the  sky,  for  which  I  have  sometimes  been  tempted 
to  take  it  where  I  did  not  see  the  animal.  So  deep  is  it  that  it  seems  to  proceed 
less  from  the  mouth  and  throat  than  from  the  deep  chest  and  vast  paunch.  His 
eyes  began  to  flash  fiercer  fire  as  we  stood  motionless  on  the  defensive,  and  the  crest 
of  short  hair  which  stands  on  his  forehead  began  to  twitch  rapidly  up  and  down, 
while  his  powerful  fangs  were  shown  as  he  again  sent  forth  a  thunderous  roar.  And 
now  truly  he  reminded  me  of  nothing  but  some  hellish  dream-creature — a 
being  of  that  hideous  order,  half-man  half-beast,  which  we  find  pictured  by  old 
artists  in  some  representations  of  the  infernal  regions.  He  advanced  a  few  steps  — 
then  stopped  to  utter  that  hideous  roar  again — advanced  again,  afid,  finally,  stopped 
when  at  a  distance  of  about  six  yards  from  us.  And  here,  just  as  he  began  another 
of  his  roars,  beating  his  breast  in  rage,  we  fired,  and  killed  him.  With  a  groan 
which  had  something  terribly  human  in  it,  and  yet  was  full  of  brutishness,  he  fell 
forward  on  his  face.  The  body  shook  convulsively  for  a  few  minutes,  the  limbs 
moved  about  in  a  struggling  way,  and  then  all  was  quiet  j  death  had  done  its  work, 
and  I  had  leisure  to  examine  the  huge  body.  It  proved  to  be  five  feet  eight  inches 
high,  and  the  muscular  development  of  the  arms  and  breast  showed  what  immense 
strength  it  had  possessed." 

After  reading  this  account,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  author 
says,  "  I  felt  almost  like  a  murderer  when  I  saw  the  gorillas  the  first 
time.  As  they  ran  on  their  hind  legs  they  looked  fearfully  like  hairy 
men  —  their  heads  down,  their  bodies  inclined  forward,  their  whole 
appearance  like  men  running  for  their  lives.  I  never  kill  a  gorilla 
without  having  a  sickening  realisation  of  the  horrid  human  likeness 
of  the  beast." 

But  the  gorilla-hunters  did  not  always  escape  scathless  :  the 
monster  haunts  the  darkest  part  of  the  forest,  where,  even  at  midday, 
one  can  scarce  see  ten  yards  in  advance.  He  approaches  the  hunter 
with  fierce  glaring  eyes  ;  his  hideous  wrinkled  face  contorted  with 
rage,  beating  his  vast  breast  with  his  arms,  and  uttering  a  barking 
roar  that  seems  to  shake  the  forest. 

The  resolute  hunter  must  reserve  his  fire  till  the  appalling  brute 
stands  within  eight  yards  of  him ;  since,  if  he  fails  to  kill,  he  is 
sure  to  be  instantly  destroyed  by  one  blow  from  the  open  paw  of 
that  tremendous  arm.  Here  is  Du  Chaillu's  thrilling  account  of  such 
a  misadventure: — 

"  Our  little  party  separated.  One  brave  fellow  went  off  alone  in  a  direction 
where  he  thought  he  could  find  a  gorilla.  We  had  been  about  an  hour  separated 
when  Gambo  and  I  heard  a  gun  fired  but  a  very  little  way  from  us,  and  presently 
another.  We  were  already  on  our  way  to  the  spot  where  we  hoped  to  see  a  gorilla 
slain,  when  the  forest  began  to  resound  with  the  most  terrific  roars.  Gambo  seized 
my  arms  in  great  agitation,  and  we  hurried  on,  both  filled  with  a  dreadful  and 
sickening  alarm.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  our  worst  fears  were  realised.  The 
poor  brave  fellow  who  had  gone  off  alone  was  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  pool  of  his 
own  blood,  and  I  thought,  at  first,  quite  dead.  Beside  him  lay  his  gun.  The  stock 
was  broken,  and  the  barrel  was  bent  and  flattened.     It  bore  plainly  the  marks  of 
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the  gorilla's  teeth.  We  picked  him  up,  and  I  dressed  his  wounds  as  well  as  I  could 
with  rags  torn  from  my  clothes.  When  I  had  given  him  a  little  brandy  to  drink  he 
came  to  himself,  and  was  able,  but  with  great  diflftculty,  to  speak.  He  said  that  he 
had  met  the  gorilla  suddenly,  and  face  to  face,  and  that  it  had  not  attempted  to 
escape.  It  was,  he  said,  a  huge  male,  and  seemed  very  savage.  It  was  in  a  very 
gloomy  part  of  the  wood,  and  the  darkness,  I  suppose,  made  him  miss.  He  said 
he  took  good  aim,  and  fired  when  the  beast  was  only  about  eight  yards  off.  The  ball 
merely  wounded  it  in  the  side.  It  at  once  began  beating  its  breasts,  and,  with  the 
greatest  rage,  advanced  upon  him.  To  run  away  was  impossible.  He  would  have 
been  caught  in  the  jungle  before  he  had  gone  a  dozen  steps.  He  stood  his  ground, 
and,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  reloaded  his  gun.  Just  as  he  raised  it  to  fire  the 
gorilla  dashed  it  out  of  his  hands,  the  gun  going  off  in  the  fall;  and  then  in  an 
instant,  and  with  a  terrible  roar,  the  animal  gave  him  a  tremendous  blow  with  its 
immense  open  paw,  frightfully  lacerating  the  abdomen,  and  with  this  single  blow 
laying  bare  part  of  the  intestines.  As  he  sank  bleeding  to  the  ground,  the  monster 
seized  the  gun,  and  the  poor  hunter  thought  he  would  have  his  brains  dashed  out 
with  it.  But  the  gorilla  seemed  to  have  looked  upon  this  also  as  an  enemy,  and  in 
his  rage  almost  flattened  the  barrel  between  his  strong  jaws.  .  .  .  The  next  day  we 
shot  a  monster  gorilla,  which  I  suppose  is  the  same  one  that  killed  my  poor  hunter, 
for  male  gorillas  are  not  very  plentiful." 

Some  writers  of  late  years  have  wished  to  prove  that  the  real 
origin  of  species  is  very  different  from  that  which  simple  folk  read 
in  the  Bible;  that,  instead  of  man  being  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
he  has  only  been  developed  from  the  monkey;  and  certainly  this 
horribly-human  gorilla  might  lend  some  colour  to  the  theory  in  the 
minds  of  any  who  did  not  know  or  receive  the  Book  of  God.  The 
bony  framework  of  the  gorilla  resembles  the  skeleton  of  man,  in 
having  the  same  number  of  vertebrge  in  the  spine,  the  same  thirteen 
pairs  of  ribs,  the  same  number  and  kinds  of  teeth;  but  the  fore-limbs 
or  arms  of  the  gorilla  are  so  long  that  his  finger-tips  reach  below 
his  knees,  while  the  legs  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  a  man. 

But  it  is  the  difference  in  the  size,  position,  and  quality  of  the 
brain  which  proves  the  cotnplete  difference  of  origin  between  the 
man  and  the  ape  —  there  is  a  difference  of  28J  cubic  inches  in  what 
is  called  "  cranial  capacity,"  between  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
of  the  human  race,  the  natives  of  Australia,  and  the  highest  style  of 
monkeys.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  investigations  of  Du 
Chaillu  convinced  him  that  there  are  no  intervening  links  between 
the  gorilla  and  the  human  race. 

"  Particularly  while  I  resided  among  the  tribes  found  in  the  mountains  near  the 
banks  of  the  Ovenga  river,  where  the  gorilla  is  rather  more  common  than  anywhere 
else,  I  searched  in  vain  if  an  intermediate  race,  or  rather  several  intermediate  races 
or  links  between  the  natives  and  the  gorilla,  could  be  found  ;  and  I  must  say  here 
that  I  made  those  inquiries  conscientiously  with  the  sole  view  of  bringing  before 
science  the  facts  which  I  might  collect.  But  I  have  searched  in  vain :  I  found  not  a 
single  being,  young  or  old,  who  could  show  an  intermediate  link  between  man  and 
the  gorilla,  which  would  certainly  be  found  if  man  had  come  from  the  ape.  From 
these  facts  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  man  belongs  to  a  distinct  family 
from  that  of  the  ape." 

The  largest  gorilla  skin  brought  over  by  M.  Du  Chaillu  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  Mammalian  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  palms  of  the  hands,  the  face  and  the  breast,  are  bai'e  of  hair ; 
whilst  the  body  and  limbs  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  a  black,  shaggy 
coat,  and  the  right  arm  is  raised  in  a  threatening  attitude,  which 
makes  one  think  with  a  shudder  of  the  death-blow  that  prostrated 
the  poor  native  hunter. 
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^  jTuneral  OTartr. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  GATTT. 

UNERAL  Cards  are  the  monuments  of  those  who 
cannot  afford  brass  or  marble  wherewith  to  commemo- 
rate their  dead ;  and  how  highly  they  are  valued,  and 
how  carefully  treasured,  the  walls  of  most  respectable  cot- 
tages in  our  north-country  villages  bear  witness. 

Long  may  this  be  so !  Long  may  those  neatly-framed  and  glazed 
memorials  of  departed  dear  ones  be  hung  up,  to  remind  the  survivors 
that  what  was  their  friends'  portion  yesterday  may  be  theirs  to-day 
or  to-morrow,  or,  at  furthest,  only  a  short  time  hence. 

For  this  is  what  the  weeping  willows,  and  the  drooping  figures, 
and  the  angels  bending  over  funeral  urns,  and  the  plaintive  verses, 
preach  to  the  left-behind  families,  if  they  will  but  listen.  But  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  one  is  obliged,  however  sadly  and  unwil- 
lingly, to  confess.  A  cottage  may  be  ornamented  with  three  or  four 
funeral  cards,  and  yet  its  inhabitants  think  but  little  of  the  life  to 
come,  and  do  nothing  towards  preparing  for  it.  Pity  that  it  should 
be  so,  but  so  it  is.  Custom  deadens  the  heart.  People  get  used  to 
warnings  and  forget  them. 

Now  there  was  once,  in  a  retired  village  in  Lincolnshire,  an  aged 
woman  of  serious  and  respectable  life,  who  seemed  to  have  thought 
all  these  matters  over  in  her  own  mind,  and  so  resolved  to  leave 
behind  her  something  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  her  relatives 
and  friends  after  she  was  gone ;  to  which  end  she  wrote  a  paper, 
addressing  them  as  if  she  were  dead,  and  signed  it,  "A  Corpse:" 
which  paper  was  to  be  printed  after  her  death,  and  distributed 
among  the  mourners  at  her  funeral. 

A  copy  of  this  singular  document  has  been  preserved,  having 
been  pasted  into  a  folio  New  Testament  with  Commentaries,  which 
contained  the  family  pedigree,  and  which  is  at  the  present  moment 
in  possession  of  the  old  lady's  great-grand-daughter.  Should  any  one 
wish  to  know  her  name,  it  was  Sarah  Westoby,  and  she  died  on  the 
27th  of  February,  1 827,  aged  80  years,  all  but  one  day ;  and  the 
name  of  the  village  in  which  she  lived  was  Winter ingham. 

The  paper  was  printed  something  like  a  large  funeral  card,  with 
an  ornamental  border  round  it,  but  without  any  notice  of  either  the 
name  or  age  of  the  writer.  These  points  she  probably  left  to  be 
announced  in  the  usual  way.  Her  object  was  the  religious  teaching 
to  be  gathered  from  her  death,  and  this  she  enforced  in  a  way  pecu- 
liar to  herself. 

Nevertheless,  though  her  lessons  were  intended  only  for  her 
immediate  connexions,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  they  may  not 
be  extended  much  further.  Here,  then,  is  a  faithful  copy  of  Sarah 
Westoby's  Funeral  Card !  May  it  lead  some  of  those  who  read  it  to 
more  serious  consideration  of  the  funeral  cards  on  their  own  walls  ! 
May  they  look  upon  them  henceforth  not  merely  as  marks  of  respect 
for  the  dead,  but  as  warnings  for  the  living  !     May  they,  in  fact, 
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take  them  to  heart,  for  thus  and  thus  do  all  voices  alike  speak  to  us 
from  the  grave  : — 


A  WORD  OR  LEGACY  TO  THE  LIVING. 

To  forgive  and  forget  the  Follies  of  the  Deceafed  is  your 
part.  To  admonifh  and  befeech  you  to  turn  your  Eye  inward  be 
mine;  Are  you  ready  to  meet  a  Sin *-avenging  God?  He  will 
foon  call  for  you.  How  will  you  appear  ?  Will  you  plead  you 
have  kept  His  Law,  and  not  offended  in  Thought,  Word,:|:  nor 
Deed?  You  know  you  f  cannot.  I  believe  you  §dare  not.  O 
then,  flee  to  Christ,  get 

Cloath'd  in  his  ||  Righteoufnefs,  ffwafii'd  in  his  Blood, 
So  bold  fliall  you  ftand  in  the  prefence  of  God, 

But  no  Way  elfe  ;  meet  Him  you  muft :  No  outward  Duties  will 
then  avail  unlefs  you  be  found  in  **  Christ.  No  inward  Difpofi- 
tions  unlefs  they  be  the  Fruit  of  His  §§  Spirit.  Think  of  this,  and 
call  upon  1(11  GOD  to  prepare  you  to  meet  your  departed  Friend, 
who  bewailed  her  Unfaithfulnefs  to  ffGOD  and  her  Fellow  Crea- 
tures whilft  alive,  and  hopes  not  to  offend  Survivors  with  this, 
when  dead.  A  defire  to  fpend  a  joyful  Eternity  with  thofe  Ihe 
loved  on  Earth,  makes  her  once  more  beg  they  will  read,  and 
think;  stop,  and  consider  the  Scriptures  referred  to,  and  their 
own  Souls,  before  it  be  too  late,  and  they  become  like  her, 

A  CORPSE. 

*  1  ThefT.  i.  8.  Ezek.  xviii.  4.  +  James,  ii.  10.           +  Rom.  iii.  23. 

§  Gal.  iii.  10.              ||  Phil.  iii.  9.  ^  John,  xiii.  8.  Rev.  i.  1;. 

**  John,  xiv.  20;  xv.  6.  .                §§  Rom.  viii.  9,  laft  claufe. 

III!  Prov.  xvi    I.  -f-t"  Levit.  xix.  17. 


m^t  mixCa  ifEan'si  Song. 

BY  GREVILLE  J.  CHESTER. 


CANNOT  see  thy  face,  Mary, 

Nor  the  love-light  in  thine  eye; 
But  a  gleam  comes  o'er  my  soul,  Mary, 
When  I  feel  that  thou  art  nigh. 


I  cannot  see  thy  face,  Mary, 

But  thy  voice  is  soft  and  sweet; 

And  there's  music  in  the  sound,  Mary, 
Of  thy  lightly-tripping  feet. 

They  say  I'm  growing  old,  Mary, 
That  my  hair  is  turned  to  grey  ; 

But  when  I  hear  thy  voice,  Mary, 
I  heed  not  what  they  say. 
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The  world  is  wan  and  cold,  Mary, 
Mj  day  is  turned  to  night ; 

Yet  still  all  is  not  dark,  Mary, 
For  then  thou  art  my  light. 

When  hearts  are  warm  as  ours,  Mary, 

All  is  not  dull  and  cold ; 
And  from  thy  love  I  learn,  Mary, 

Love  never  waxes  old. 


BT  W.  HOUGHTON,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

N  two  occasions,  we  are  told,  the  children  of  Israel  were 
supplied  with  large  numbers  of  quails  for  food.  Soon 
after  they  had  crossed  over  the  Red  Sea  they  began  to 
murmur  and  to  complain  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  for 
having  brought  them  into  the  wilderness ;  and  the  Lord, 
it  is  said,  heard  their  murmurings,  and  promised  to  give  them  flesh. 
"  It  came  to  pass,  at  even,  the  quails  came  up  and  covered  the  camp" 
(Exod.  xvi.  13).  Again  we  read  (Num.  xi.  18)  that  the  people  mur- 
mured, saying,  "Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat?"  Upon  this  occa- 
sion God  detex-mined  to  punish  them  for  their  rebellious  complaints ; 
and  so  "  there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought  quails 
from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp,  as  it  were  a  day's  journey 
on  this  side,  and  as  it  were  a  day's  journey  on  the  other  side,  round 
about  the  camp,  and  as  it  were  two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth"  (v.  31).  And  the  people  gathered  the  quails  in  large  num- 
bers, "  and  spread  them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round  about  the 
camp." 

But  "while  the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was 
chewed,"  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  people,  and 
there  was  a  great  plague  amongst  them.  And  the  spot  where  this 
terrible  evil  befel  them  received  in  consequence  the  sad  but  signifi- 
cant name  of  "  Kibroth-hattaavah,  or  The  Graves  of  Lust."  This 
event  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  26-31,  where  it  will  be  well  to 
mark  the  expression,  "  feathered  fowls,"  because  some  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  food  mentioned  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  was 
not  the  flesh  of  quails,  but  of  locusts;  others,  again,  have  conjectured 
"flying  fish:"  but  surely  the  expression  "  feathered  fowl " — or,  as 
it  is  in  the  margin,  "  fowl  of  wing  "  —  is  wholly  against  such  opinions. 
There  is  yet  another  opinion  Avith  regard  to  the  selao  (the 
Hebrew  word,  properly  rendered  "quails"  by  our  translators), 
namely,  that  the  expression  "  from  the  sea,"  appears  to  point  to 
flocks  of  "wild  geese,"  which  are  constantly  seen  by  travellers  in 
the  East.  But  all  evidence  is  most  strongly  in  favour  of  "quails  :" 
indeed,  if  there  was  as  much  to  establish  the  identity  of  eyeiy  other 
animal  or  plant  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible,  such  a  task  would  be  a  very 
simple  and  a  very  easy  one.     First  of  all,  in  the  Arabic  language,  to 
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which  the  Hebrew  is  closely  allied,  we  have  salwa — evidently  the 
Hebrew  salu — to  denote  "  a  quail ;"  in  the  second  place,  all  the  old 
versions  are  in  favour  of  this  explanation.  We  may  here  give  an 
extract  from  Josephus,  who  expressly  alludes  to  the  events  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch  in  the  following  manner:  — "  Somewhat  later,  a 
vast  number  of  quails  —  which  is  a  bird  more  plentiful  in  this 
Arabian  Gulf  than  anywhere  else — came  flying  over  the  sea  ;  and, 
wearied  with  their  laborious  flight,  and  coming  nearer  to  the  ground 
than  other  birds,  they  fell  down  upon  the  Hebrews;  and  they  caught 
them,  and  satisfied  their  hunger  with  them,  convinced  that  it  was 
God  that  had  supplied  them  with  this  food."  And,  in  the  third 
place,  all  the  scriptural  details  can  be  entirely  fulfilled  only  by  a 
reference  to  the  habits  of  the  quail. 


The  expression  (Numbers,  xi.  31),  "as  it  were  two  cubits  high 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  has  given  occasion  to  some  questioning; 
and  it  has  been  used  to  prove  that  the  selao  could  not  mean  quails, 
because,  in  that  case,  the  birds  lying  so  thick  upon  the  ground, 
would  have  been  corrupted  in  a  very  short  time,  iu  a  hot  climate, 
before  the  people ^could  have  spread  them  abroad,  i.  e.  dried  them  in 
the  sun.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expression,  "  as  it  were 
two  cubits  high  upon  the  ground,"  refers,  not  to  the  quails  as  they 
lay  one  on  the  other  on  the  earth,  but  to  the  level  at  which,  in 
their  exhausted  state,  they  kept  flying  above  it;  so  that  they 
were  caught  without  diflaculty.  This  explanation  of  the  above  pas- 
sage is  supported  by  excellent  authorities,  and  is  that  which  is  now 
generally  adopted.  The  Israelites  dried  the  quails  in  the  sun.  His- 
tory tells  us  the  Egyptians  did  the  same.  The  selao  flew  in  prodi- 
gious numbers;  the  common  quail  (^Coturnix  dactylisonaus)  migrates 
in  multitudes.  Temmink  says,  that  a  hundred  thousand  quails  have 
been  taken  in  a  single  day  on  the  western  shores  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  that  they  are  so  fatigued  after  their  flight  that  they  are 
easily  taken  by  the  hand.  There  is  no  other  bird  that  migrates  in 
such  numbers.  We  may  be  certain,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  bird  which  was  the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  is  the 
common  quail  of  our  own  country,  which  is  depicted  in  the  engraving. 
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HE  Marsh  Mallow,  though  not  a  common  plant,  excepting 
on  salt  marshes,  belongs  to  a  family  so  well  known  that  it 
may  claim  a  place  in  these  pages  ;  for  who  has  not  noticed 
the  common  Mallow,  enlivening  waste  patches  of  ground 
with  its  large  delicate  woMt'e-coloured  flowers  ?  for  mauve, 
which  is  just 
the  French  for 
Mallow,  has 
caused  this 
plant  to  give 
its  name  to  that 
favourite 
colour.  All  the 
Mallows  are 
used  more  or 
less  medicin- 
ally, but  the 
one  here  repre- 
sented is  that 
most  sought 
after,  on  ac- 
count of  its 
emollient  pro- 
perties ;  the 
whole  plant 
ab  ou  n  di  ng 
with  a  gummy 

substance, 
which,      when 

formed  into 
lozenges,  is  sold 
both  in  Eng- 
land an  don  the 

Continent, 

under  the  name 

oiPdte  de  Giti- 

m  aw  e,     or 

Paste  of  Mal- 

lows.      The 

ancients    were 

well       a  c  - 

quainted  with 

its    virtues: 
-  Horace     says, 

in    the    words 

of  an  old  trans- 
lator, 

«  If  that  of  health  you  have  any  speciall  care,  ^^ 

Use  French  Mallowes,  that  to  the  body  wholsome  are. 

On  the  plains  of  Columbia,  in  North  America,  this  plant  is  said  to 
grow  in  great  luxuriance.  ^*  ^' 
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i3enetit  (Elul)si  antr  Hotrge^. 

A  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  WILL  WISE  AND  SAM  SILLY. 

BY  THE  HON.  AND  REV.  "W.  H.  LTTTELTON. 

[The  following  conversation  between  a  wise  man  and  a  foolish  man  relates  to  a 
subject  of  very  great  importance  to  all  working  people.  Intelligent  working  men 
know  that  a  really  safe  club  is  of  great  value,  as  a  means  for  providing  against 
times  of  sickness  and  old  age  :  but  they  have  got  to  distrust  clubs,  because  they 
see  so  many  of  them  break  just  when  the  members  are  growing  old,  and  begin  to 
want  them.  It  is  no  wonder  they  break,  because  their  rules  and  their  tables  are 
not  drawn  up  on  sound  principles.  1  have  endeavoured  in  this  conversation  to 
put  together  a  few  plain  remarks,  that  will  enable  any  man  of  good  sense  to  see 
what  makes  clubs  safe.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  use  to  read  out  to  the  first  class  in 
schools,  or  in  cottages,  as  well  as  for  working  men  to  read  to  themselves.  If  I 
could  save  any  working  man  from  the  great  misery  of  joining  an  unsafe  club, 
which  will  break  after  some  years,  just  when  he  begins  to  want  it,  I  shall  have 
done  him  no  small  service.] 

ISE  WILL  (meeting  Sam   Silly).     Well,  Sam,  how  goes 
the  world  with  you  ? 

*S'.  S.  0,  very  bad.    I've  been  very  unlucky.    And  how 
have  you  been  doing  ? 

W.  W.  Well,  better  than  I  was  this  time  last  year.  But 
what  is  the  reason  you  are  so  low,  Sam  ?  I  remember  seeing  you 
three  years  ago,  and  you  looked  as  round  and  rosy  as  an  apple ;  but 
there  is  a  change  come  over  you  since  then. 

S.  S.  Ah !  those  were  good  times,  Will.  Things  were  not  then 
as  they  are  now.  {Lies  down  and  lefins  on  his  hand,  and  looks  me- 
lancholy.)    Times  do  change  so  ! 

ff".  JV.  {to  himself.  Men  like  him  always  think  all  their  misery 
or  misfortunes  owing  to  circumstances,  never  to  their  own  fault. 
But  he'll  never  come  to  facts  if  I  don't  stop  him.)  Aloud.  Well, 
but,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  just  as  strong  as  you  were  then  :  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  not  be  as  well  otf;  what  has  happened? 

S.  S.  {dreamily.)  Well,  you  see  I  joined  the  Black  Swan  Club  — 
a  very  good  club,  mind  you  —  one  of  the  best  clubs  all  round  —  there 
is  not  a  club  within  twenty  miles  so  good 

W.  JV.  {lays  his  hand  on  his  knee,  and  interrupts  hhn.)  Pray, 
Sam,  how  do  you  know  it  is  a  good  club  ? 

S.  S.  How  do  I  know?  I  tell  you  it  is.  Why,  at  our  last 
meeting  we  had  got  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  box — 100/.  !  what  do 
you  think  of  that.  Will  ?  {sitting  up,  and  looking  the  other  full  in 
the  face.)  And  you  should  have  heai'd  George  Smith  speak  about 
it.  Why,  he  spoke  as  bold  as  a  lion  ;  and  Tom  Sliarp  (one  of  the 
cleverest  men,  mind  you,  all  round  here)  said  he  should  like  to  see 
the  man  who 

W.  W.  {to  himself.  I  know  that  George  Smith ;  he  is  as 
foolish,  rash  a  man  as  I  ever  saw  :  always  judges  of  everything 
at  first  sight.  I  would  sooner  trust  any  child  with  my  business 
than  him ;  and  as  to  Sharp,  he  cares  nothing  about  the  club,  or 
the  poor ;  but  he  likes  to  have  a  good  name  with  them,  and  so 
joins  the  club,  and  talks  to  them.  But  it  is  no  use  saying  this  to 
Sam,  he  is  so  desperate  foolish :   it  would  set  him  against  me.     I 
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can't  talk  so  loud  as  George  Smith ;  and  I  am  a  quieter,  less  bustling 
man  than  Sharp.  Sam  always  judges  of  the  truth  of  what  people 
saj  by  the  loudness  they  say  it  with ;  so,  of  course,  he  thinks  I  am 
not  half  so  safe  a  guide  as  those  blustering  men.)  Aloud.  Well, 
Sam,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it's  such  a  good  club,  as  I  think  a  good 
club  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  world  for  us  working  people.  But 
did  you  say  this  club  had  brought  you  into  trouble  ? 

S.  S.  No,  no ;  I  did  not  say  that :  I  said  I  joined  this  club  (be- 
cause that  is  part  of  my  story),  and  then  —  I'll  tell  you  what  happened. 
You  see,  we  have  meetings  once  a-month  at  the  Black  Swan.  They 
are  very  pleasant.  You  need  not  go  unless  you  like,  and  I  don't 
often  go.  But  one  day,  as  I  had  nothing  particular  to  do,  I  thought 
I'd  go  just  for  once.  Well,  and  there  was  Dick  Spooner,  and  Joe 
Green,  old  friends  of  mine.  So,  we  sat  and  talked  by  a  blazing  fire. 
Well,  you  know,  during  the  club-hours  we  have  very  strict  rules 
(ours  is  a  good  club,  you  know) ;  no  drunkenness  allowed,  or  bad 
language :  all  very  right.  But  Avhen  the  clock  strikes  nine,  why  the 
club  breaks  up.  But  I  had  not  seen  Joe  "for  a  long  time,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do.     So,  why  should  not  I  stay  ?     So,  I  did  stay. 

W.  W.  {to  himselj.  That  is  the  way  with  those  public-house 
clubs.  They  never  get  drunk  in  club -hour  s ;  but  the  members 
become  very  good  customers  out  of  club-hours.  It  is  a  wretched 
system,  that  of  holding  monthly  meetings  in  public-houses.  Clubs 
should  have  their  payments  made  at  the  house  of  the  treasurer, 
or  some  respectable  pei'son  ;  and  committee-meetings  should  be  held 
there  too,  or  in  a  school-room ;  and  no  drinking  ever  allowed  there. 
But  it  is  no  use  to  say  this  to  Sam  Silly :  he  would  think  such  a 
club  very  dull.) 

S.  S.  Then,  you  see  —  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but 
the  long  and  short  of  it  was,  I  was  not  quite  right  when  I 
came  home.  And  the  same  sort  of  thing  happened  one  other  time, 
and  then  my  master,  who  was  a  desperate  strict  sort  of  a  man,  why 
he  turns  me  off — very  unfair  of  him.  Will,  because  I  was  not  a 
drunkard,  you  know.  Howsoever,  so  lie  did,  and  then  I  could  not 
get  another  place  for  a  long  time,  and  I  got  a  good  deal  in  debt, 
and  uncommon  behind  in  my  rent,  and  I  have  never  got  quite 
straight  since. 

fV.  W.  Ah,  that's  the  club,  you  see  ! 

S.  S.  {very  angry.')  The  club !  No,  it  was  not  the  club. 
Why  it  was  not  in  club-hours,  you  foolish  fellow.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  club.  Ah,  you  had  better  join  it;  there  is  no  club 
half  so  good,  I  can  tell  you 

W.  W.  Well,  but  why^     What  makes  it  so  good? 

S.  S.  0  you  are  always  after  the  reasons  of  things.  I  can't  bear 
all  that  reasoning.  What's  the  good  of  it  ?  It  is  hard  enough  to 
work  while  it  is  work-time.     What  a  beautiful  day  it  is.  Will ! 

JV.  Pr.  Well,  but  do  just  tell  me  now  about  this  club.  You 
might  as  well  take  a  little  trouble  for  an  old  friend. 

S.  S.  Well,  I  will,  as  you  ask  me  in  that  way.  In  the  first 
place,  I  likes  to  see  things  look  well  you  know.  Will.  And  I  think, 
if  you  was  to  see  our  club  on  club-day,  you  would  say  you  never 

saw  such  a  smart  procession,  with  blue  flags  and 
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W.  W.  O,  bother  the  blue  flags!  what  a  fool  ....  O,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Sam,  but  I  mean  really  what  a  silly  thing  it  is  to  care 
for  these  things  :  why  that  does  not  show  anything ;  the  worst  club 
on  earth  could  buy  ever  so  many  blue  flags.  Besides,  I  should  not 
like  to  subscribe  my  money  for  over-much  of  all  that  trumpery. 

S.  S.  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  But  then  you  have  much 
less  to  pay  in  our  club  than  you  have  in  others,  and  you  get  the 
same  benefits. 

W.  W.  Are  you  sure  they  are  the  same  benefits  ? 

*S^.  S.  To  be  sure  I  am.  I  mean,  you  get  as  much  pay  when  you 
are  sick,  and  have  less  to  pay  in  weekly  for  it. 

W.  W.  Well  but,  Sam,  if  you  see  two  tailors'  shops  next  to  each 
other,  and  one  oflers  you  a  coat  for  half  the  price  of  the  other,  would 
you  always  go  to  the  cheapest  ? 

S.  S.  {with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  wink.)  "  Catch  an  old 
bird  with  chaff",''  Will !  Not  I.  I  must  see  what  kind  of  stuff  the 
two  coats  are  made  of  first.  No,  cheapest  things  are  not  always 
best,  I  can  tell  you.     Dearest  is  cheapest  often  in  the  end. 

W.  W.  (I  never  heard  him  say  such  a  wise  thing  before.  I 
suppose  he  must  have  had  some  experience  of  this;  a  man  like  him 
never  learns  wisdom  by  other  people's  experience,  or  dreads  the  fire 
till  he  burns  his  own  fingers  at  it.)  Aloud.  You  are  right  there, 
Sam — cheapest  things  are  dearest  in  the  end.  The  best  things  cost 
something.     And  that  may  be  true  of  clubs,  too. 

S.  S.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

fV.  W.  Why,  your  cheap  clubs  may  look  just  as  well  as  the 
dearer  ones  at  first,  and  for  many  years,  till  the  members  begin  to  grow 
old,  and  to  come  on  the  box  much;  but  then  they  will  break,  because 
the  payments  were  never  high  enough.  If  you  observe,  Sam  (which 
you  never  do,  though — it  is  too  much  trouble),  you  will  see  it  is 
very  few  people,  on  the  whole,  who  are  often  ill  till  they  are  past 
fifty.  So  that,  suppose  a  club  is  founded  in  the  year  1850,  why, 
very  likely  not  many  members  will  be  ill  till  1880,  or  thereabout. 
So  all  that  time  it  is  almost  all  paying  in  and  no  taking  out;  at  that 
rate  any  club  can  hold  on,  you  see,  iSam.  If  it  was  only  a  penny  a 
month  every  member  paid,  still  it  would  look  very  grand — the  box 
would  keep  filling,  and  never  emptying. 

S.  S.  All  right  —  any  one  can  tell  as  much  as  that.  Will.  A 
club  is  not  proved  safe  till  it  has  lasted  thirty  years,  or  more.  I 
dare  say  that  is  true.  Well,  go  on  —  I  am  listening.  All  this  is 
precious  dull !  I  wish  I  had  not  begun  talking  to  you.  But,  now 
we've  begun,  tell  me  what  you  think  makes  a  club  last.  How  are 
we  to  find  out  how  to  make  a  good  club,  Will,  according  to  your 
notions  ? 

{Here  Sam  yawns,  and  lies  back.) 

W.  W.  I  will  tell  you.  The  best  way  would  be  to  watch  ever 
so  many  clubs,  and  see  which  lasted  long,  and  which  broke  soon  ;  and 
then  I  could  make  out  the  reason  —  the  reason,  I  say,  Sam  (I  am 
very  fond  of  reasons,  you  know).  I  would  look  at  their  tables,  their 
management  and  committees,  their  rules,  and  the  habits  of  the 
members,  and  I  would  make  out  ichy  some  broke  and  some  lasted 
But  then,  how  am  I  to  do  that  ?     I  shall  not  live  long  enough. 
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S.  S.  Well,  get  an  old  man  to  tell  you. 

W.    W.  But  perhaps  the  old  man  never  attended  to  the  subject  ? 

S.  S.  Oh,  of  course,  I  mean  one  who  has  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  one  of  your  sort,  if  you  like,  Will,  who  is  always  a-reasoning 
and  a-thinking,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  one  who  was  trained 
for  the  purpose,  if  you  can.  In  short,  I'd  go  to  the  wisest  old  man 
that  ever  lived,  who  had  thought  of  nothing  else  all  his  life. 

TV.  W.  There  you  would  be  right.  That  is  the  kind  of  man  I 
would  go  to.  Now,  there  are  just  such  men  to  he  found  ichose  one 
business  it  is  to  watch  life  and  death,  and  sickness,  and  the  ages  at 
which  death  and  disease  are  common,  and  the  working  of  clubs  and 
insurances,  and  the  like ;  and  who,  though  they  are  not  old  men, 
perhaps,  are  just  as  good  as  such  an  old  man  as  we  talked  of — be- 
cause they  have  tables  draion  up  by  observations  made  during  many 
years,  by  themselves,  and  those  before  them,  and  on  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases ;  and  who  can  tell  in  that  icay, 
almost  for  certain,  how  many  deaths  and  hoio  much  sickness  are 
likely  to  happen  in  so  long  a  time.     These  men  are  called  Actuaries. 

S.  S.  {with  a  wink.)     Act-in-a-hurries  ? 

PT.  W.  {laughing.)  No,  that  is  just  what  they  don't  do — 
Actuaries. 

S.  S.  Ah,  Ac-tu-urries — I  see. 

W.  W.  Well,  if  I  can  find  a  good  Actuary  I  will  ask  him  about 
the  tables  of  any  club  I  think  of  joining,  and  if  he  said  it  was 
sound  and  safe  I  would  join  it;  but  if  he  said  it  was  unsound  I 
would  not  join  it  for  anything.  You  see  I  am  a  plain  man,  and 
don't  understand  these  things  very  well  myself;  they  take  a  deal  of 
study :  but  I  think  it  is  wisest  always  to  go  by  the  advice  of  those 
who  have  studied  any  subject.  On  medicine,  I  would  consult  a 
great  doctor ;  on  trade,  a  respectable  tradesman ;  on  tailoring,  a 
tailor ;  on  shoemakiiig,  a  shoemaker ;  and  on  insurances,  Mr.  Ansell, 
or  Mr.  Hardy,  or  some  like  them. 

S.  S.  Yes ;  but  how  can  you  get  their  advice  ?  You  can't  go 
up  to  London  and  see  them ;  and  besides,  I  dare  say  they  would  not 
see  such  a  fellow  as  you  with  your  fustian  jacket. 

W.  W.  Yes ;  but  any  club  that  chooses  to  pay  them,  by  letter, 
can  get  their  tables  inspected  by  them. 

S.  S.  Oh,  I  think  Tom  Sharp  can  tell  just  as  well  as  Mr. 
Ansell,  or  Mr.  Hardy.  Ah,  he  is  an  uncommon  clever  man  that 
Sharp,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  as  for  Ansell,  why,  I  remember,  now  you 
mention  it,  as  I  heard  a  man  talk  of  having  seen  one  of  them  Hacty- 
Hurries,  and  he  said  he  was  a  quiet,  simple-looking  gentleman,  as 
ever  was  seen.  Tell  me  he  knows  as  much  as  Sharp  !  No,  I'll 
trust  Sharp,  Will.  I  have  heard  him  talk  by  the  hour  about  our 
tables,  and  he  says  they  are  as  safe  as  London  Bank.  Hallo  !  there's 
Joe  Green ;  he  is  much  better  fun  to  talk  to  than  you.  Will :  I'll  get 
him  to  come  to  the  Fox  and  Goose,  and  have  a  pint — You  had 
better  come  too.  Will. 

W.  W.  No  thank  you  ;  I  am  not  a  Goose  to  be  caught  by  those 
Foxes.  Those  are  bad  habits  of  yours,  Sam ;  you  will  be  sorry  for 
them  some  day.  But  I  should  like  to  finish  what  I  have  to  say  about 
clubs.     Suppose  you  meet  me  here  again  next  Monday. 
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S.  S.  Well,  it's  very  dull  work,  but  I  don't  mind  doing  it  for 
once.  If  I  go  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  it,  it  will  be  your  own 
fault,  for  talking  of  such  dull  things. 

fV.  W.  Well,  I  must  try  to  keep  you  awake.  It  would  be  better 
for  you  to  understand  these  things  a  bit.     Good  day,  Sam. 


^ijc  '^  ISut ''  in  t\^tx\>  Hot. 

BY   T,    C.  WHITEHEAD,  M.A.,  INCUMBENT    OF    GAWCOTT,    BUCKINGHAM. 
AUTHOR  OF  "  VILLAGE  SKETCHES." 

2  Kings,  v.  1.  —  "But  he  was  a  leper. ''^ 

ROM  the  simple  story  of  Naaman  the  leper  how  many 
useful  lessons  might  be  gathered  !  To  one  only  now  we 
call  your  attention  —  viz.  that  every  human  condition 
has  its  but. 

I.  Let  us  see  how  true  this  was  of  Naaman ; 

II.  How  true  it  is  of  all  men ;  and, 

III.  Suggest  some  of  the  reasons  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
for  thus  attaching  to  every  human  lot  its  but. 

I.  Naaman's  but. 

Enough  is  told  us  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  to  show  us  that  he  was 
a  very  prosperous  man.  He  was  a  great  man.  We  read  that  he  was 
"  a  great  man  with  his  master,  and  honourable ;"  that  is,  he  was 
great,  also,  in  the  sight  of  all  his  fellow-countrymen. 

He  was  a  rich  man.  He  brought  "  ten  talents  of  silver,  6000 
pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment  ;"  and  came  with  a  great 
retinue,  "  his  horses  and  his  chariots,"  to  the  door  of  the  prophet. 

And  he  was  a  kind  man. 

So,  at  least,  it  would  seem  from  the  story.  The  little  captive 
maid  was  very  anxious  for  this  master's  cure.  The  servants  who 
went  with  him  drew  near  him,  even  when  he  was  in  a  rage,  and 
pleaded  with  him  for  his  own  good,  calling  him  "My  father!" 

Here  are  three  great  elements,  surely,  of  happiness — greatness, 
wealth,  and  love.  Here  is  a  man  with  whom  thousands  of  people 
would  be  willing,  without  waiting  to  ask  another  question,  to  change 
places  at  once. 

Now  for  the  but — the  cloud  in  the  bright  sky  —  the  bitter  in 
the  pleasant  cup  —  what  was  it?  Why,  such  a  painful,  loathsome 
complaint,  that,  as  Bishop  Hall  says,  "  The  basest  slave  in  Syria 
would  not  have  changed  skins  with  him."  And  doubtless,  if  one 
could  have  gone  to  many  a  poor  slave  in   Syria,  and  said  to  him, 
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"  Will  you  change  places  with  Naaman  ?  Will  you  have  his 
honours  and  his  wealth,  with  his  leprosy?"  he  would  have  said, 
"  Let  Naaman  keep  his  greatness  and  his  riches :  I  envy  him  not !" 

Yes,  Naaman  was  a  great,  and  honourable,  and  mighty  man  — 
but  he  was  a  leper. 

II.  It  is  not,  however,  of  Naaman  only  that  we  may  say  so.  Of 
all  men  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  their  but — a  something 
which  they  cannot  get,  or  cannot  get  rid  of,  and  which  is  the 
but  to  their  otherwise  happy  and  prosperous  lot. 

It  matters  not  who,  or  Avhat,  or  where  they  are.  They  may  be 
rich  or  poor,  wise  or  simple,  high  or  low  —  if  you  could  only  find  it, 
such  man  has  somewhere  his  but.  Thousands  are  poor  —  very  poor  ; 
they  hardly  know  where  to  find  bread  with  which  to  feed  their 
families.     Such  poverty  as  this  is  a  heavy  trial — it  is  their  but. 

Or,  are  men  rich  ?  It  Avould  be  hard  to  convince  a  poor  man 
that  evils  of  the  mind  are  worse  than  evils  of  the  body ;  but  so 
it  is.  And  riches  are  the  most  fruitful  soil  in  which  they  grow. 
A  man  may  be  happy  with  a  sick  body  or  a  scanty  meal.  He 
cannot  with  a  sour  temper  or  fretful  spirit.  What  matter  the 
palace-grounds  of  Ahab  to  the  man  who  can  envy  Naboth  his 
vineyard  ?     Indeed,  riches  have  their  but. 

Or  perhaps  there  may  be  the  splendid  possessions,  houses  and 
lands,  and  no  heir  to  inherit  them  !  and  so  the  princely  owners  sit 
amid  them  all,  like  Hannah,  "  grieved  at  heart."  How  often  we 
see  this  but! 

Or,  in  another  direction  still,  the  rich  man  may  have  his  but. 
He  has  estates,  tenants,  teri'itorial  power,  but  one  thing  he  lacks, 
which  his  position  has  taught  him  to  covet — the  capacity  of  mind 
which  alone  can  make  man  lord  and  governor  amongst  his  fellows. 
He  has  a  commanding  situation,  but  not  commanding  talents  ;  while 
some,  dependent  on  his  bounty,  may  feel — "  Only  give  me  that  man's 
outward  advantages,  and  what  could  I  not  do  and  be  ?  "  Each  has 
his  but. 

And  this  last  thought  suggests  a  fruitful  field  of  illustration  to 
the  truth  before  us,  in  the  buts  which  attend  the  lot  of  some  of  the 
most  envied  of  the  world,  its  master-minds  and  spirits — the  men 
who  have  the  noble  heritage  of  commanding  talents ! 

Oh  !  the  instance  after  instance  which  might  readily  be  given,  in 
which  the  foremost  geniuses  of  this  and  other  ages  have  had  some 
terrible  but  —  some  excruciating  bodily  pain,  some  corroding 
canker  in  their  home,  or  perhaps  some  fearful  mental  malady,  the 
heaviest  but  of  all. 

This  but  is  not  always  one  you  can  see.  Your  next-door 
neighbour,  your  closest  friend,  may  have  one  you  never  dream  of ! 
The  smiling  face  often  is  the  mask  of  an  aching  heart.  A  restless 
mind  is  hidden  frequently  behind  phrases  of  contentment ;  but  there 
it  is,  a  something — too  much  work,  or  too  little,  or  ill  health,  or  a 
comfortless  home ;  a  family  too  large  for  the  income,  or  a  splendid 
income  and  no  son  to  succeed  to  it,  or  children  that  turn  out  badly, 
or  unkind  neighbours,  or  no  neighbours  to  speak  to.  Why  continue 
the  endless  list  of  them,  these  buts  of  human  life  ?  Like  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  every  man  has  hia  but. 
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III.  Let  us  pass  to  the  important  consideration.  Why  it  should  be 
so  ?  and  ask  why  our  heavenly  Father,  who  could  have  spared  us 
these  bitters  in  the  cup,  has  so  arranged  our  lots  that  there  is  no 
cup  without  the  bitter  in  it  ?  But  first  observe  that  it  is  not  God, 
but  our  sin,  that  has  brought  sorrow  and  trial  upon  us  ;  and  also,  that 
when  we  have  ruined  ourselves,  out  of  our  very  trials  and  distresses 
His  goodness  brings  to  all  that  believe  comfort,  profit,  and  salvation. 
And  now  let  us  go  on  to  speak  of  some  of  the  lessons  which  the 
huts  of  our  condition  may  well  serve  to  teach  us. 

Do  they  not  teach  us  a  lesson  against  envy  ?  The  young,  perhaps, 
covet  personal  beauty,  a  handsome  countenance,  that  engaging  man- 
ner which  attracts  and  wins  at  sight.  Let  them  remember  Absalom, 
and  what  they  did  for  him,  and  what,  too,  they  have  done  for 
thousands  before  and  since  his  time.  They  ruined  them  !  Parents, 
perhaps,  covet  brilliant  talents  for  their  sons.  Ah  !  often  the  very 
cleverness  is  the  herald  of  the  early  grave,  or  of  a  grave  far  worse 
than  that  of  the  churchyard — the  grave  of  every  hope  and  promise 
for  earth  and  heaven  ! 

Do  they  not  also  teach  us  a  lesson  of  contentment  ?  We  should 
make  mistakes,  indeed,  if  we  could  interfere  with  God's  arrange- 
ments. How  often  a  man  dates  back  all  the  true  joy  and  peace  he 
has  ever  known  to  what,  in  his  utter  blindness,  he  deemed  the  one 
misfortune  of  his  life.  Some  painful  accident,  some  sharp  bereave- 
ment, some  great  and  sudden  reverse,  something  of  which  at  the 
time  he  said, —  "  All  this  is  against  me  I " 

Naaman's  life  is  an  example  in  point.  He  little  thought  in  his 
early  days  that  the  lepi'osy  which  seemed  to  embitter  his  life  was  its 
crowning  mercy. 

It  brought  him  to  the  prophet  in  Israel ;  and  is  there  not  reason 
to  hope  that  it  brought  him  to  the  prophet's  God  ?  that  the  little 
captive  maid  had  not  been  sent  into  the  Syrian  captain's  house  in 
vain,  and  that  her  master  returned  to  his  home  "  the  servant  of  the 
Lord?" 

And  so,  not  with  Naaman  only,  but,  as  a  general  truth,  we  learn 
that  where  God  looks  most  cruel  He  is  often  most  kind,  and  that 
when  He  sends,  as  it  sometimes  pleases  Him  to  do,  a  succession  of 
huts,  stroke  upon  stroke,  trouble  after  trouble,  embittering  the 
earthly  comforts  of  His  people.  He  is  only  leading  them  by  this 
means  to  higher  and  spiritual  ones. 

One  last  lesson  let  us  learn,  and  that  is,  where  the  true  but 
to  our  enjoyment  lies — the  true  hindrance  to  human  happiness.  It 
lies  within  the  soul.  Yes,  deep- in  every  human  soul  lies  a  leprosy, 
more  loathsome  and  deadly  than  that  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  —  the 
leprosy  of  sin. 

And,  God  be  thanked,  there  is  a  perfect  remedy.  Not  in  streams 
of  human  cleansing,  but  in  "  the  fountain  opened  from  Emmanuel's 
veins."  There  is  a  stream  whose  healing  virtue  never  fails.  There 
the  guilt  of  a  sinful  life  may  all  be  washed  away.  And  there  the  old 
heart,  cleansed  of  its  corruption,  may  be  changed  into  the  softened, 
simple,  humble,  trusting  heart,  the  new  heart  of  a  child  of  God. 
There,  spiritual  leper,  wash  and  be  clean ! 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.— THE  NEW  CODE. 

I^^^VERY  nook  and  comer  of  England  is  now  fairly  aroused  upon  the 
[k^?Y\  Educational  question  ;  and  the  first  result  of  the  excit 


n^  ^  ^^^^..>,xv,w„.  ^^^^..^^  ,  ^^^  ux^v,  „.^v  .^ ^^ excitement  has  been 

il^g  the  suspension  of  the  Minutes  resolved  upon  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Privy 

Council  in  July  last,  till  the  end  of  March  next  year — thus  aflFording  time  for 
their  dispassionate  consideration  in  the  country  and  for  their  discussion  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  interval,  Managers  and  Teachers  should  ascer- 
tain by  reference  to  their  Registers  what  will  be  the  pecuniary  effect  of  the 
application  of  the  New  Code  in  their  respective  schools  ;  for  it  is  idle  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  exist- 
ing dismay  and  agitation.  If  it  is  capable  of  demonstration,  as  some  say,  that 
the  majority  of  our  Elementary  Schools  must  tumble  to  pieces  under  the  pro- 
posed system,  let  the  facts  be  collected  ;  and  Ave  may  rest  assured  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will  not  withhold  funds  which  are  necessary  for  their 
efficiency  and  existence.  Too  much  has  been  already  expended  to  permit  of 
the  House  rendering  futile  all  the  exertions  of  the  past  and  present.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  l3iocesan  Committee  appointed  last  Wednesday  will  dili- 
gently set  itself  to  work  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  facts  which  may  help 
the  friends  of  Education  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  upon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  New  Code.  The  Durham  Advertiser  gives  the  following 
report  of  the  meeting  of  School  Managers  : — 

"  A  meeting  of  gentlemen  connected  with  Church  of  England  schools,  was  held  in 
Durham  on  Wednesday  last,  to  consider  the  probable  effects  of  the  revised  code  of  edu- 
cation upon  elementary  schools.  There  were  present : — The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Bland 
in  the  chair,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Grey,  C.  Wood,  Esq.,  Revds.  Temple  Chevallier, 
J.  Cundill,  G.  E.  Green,  G.  P.  Wilkinson,  Charles  Carr,  J.  Richards,  W.  H.  Bulmer, 
H.  B.  Tristram,  Ed.  Cheese,  J.  G.  Cromwell,  S.  B.  Brasher,  J.  L.  Low,  J.  Hick,  J.  P. 
De  Pledge,  C.  W.  King,  T.  Grossman,  J.  Dingle,  C.  J.  Carr,  J.  NichoU,  &«.,  &c.  After 
some  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  : — 'That this  meet- 
ing do  adopt  a  memorial  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, respectfully  representing  the  grave  anxiety  with  which  this  meeting  contemplates 
the  new  Minute  on  Education.'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  memorial  adopted  : — 
*  That  your  memorialists  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  Revised  Code  of 
Education  lately  issued,  and  while  they  admit  that  certain  improvements  might  be 
made  in  the  present  system,  they  feel  great  anxiety  about  the  possible  results  that 
might  follow  from  any  sudden  change  in  its  operation.  They,  therefore,  most 
respectfully  but  most  earnestly  pray,  that  no  change  whatever  in  the  Old  Code 
shall  be  made  until  Parliament  shall  have  had  full  opportunities  for  discussing  the 
subject,  and  more  especially,  your  memorialists  desire  to  represent  that  no  change 
whatever  should  be  made  in  the  amounts  now  paid  to  certificated  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, or  to  pupil  teachers,  unless  some  satisfactory  expedient  can  be  devised  for 
preventing  the  smallest  appearance  of  want  of  good  faith  with  a  large  body  of  deserv- 
ing persons.'  The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
the  Revised  Code,  and  to  make  a  report  thereon  to  a  general  meeting  of  managers  to 
be  duly  convened :  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  Grey,  Houghton-le-Spring ;  Rev.  J.  P. 
Eden,  Bishopwearmouth ;  W.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Durham ;  J.  H.  Hartley,  Esq., 
Sunderland;  Rev.  R.  H.  Williamson,  Lamesley  ;  Rev.  J.  Cundill,  Durham ;  Rev. 
J.  G.  Cromwell,  Durham;  Rev.  W.  H.  G.  Stephens,  Darlingtou;  Rev.  G.  E.  Green, 
Bishop  Auckland ;  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  Durham ;  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  Greatham 
Hospital,  Stockton-on-Tees,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number." 
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ST.    CUTHBERT.— THE  RESTORATION. 

hHE  first  meeting  of  the  Parishioners  and  Inhabitants  for  considering  the 
condition  of  the  Chui-ch,  was  held  on  Tliursday,  October  3rd,  and  we 
J^^^  may,  accordingly,  take  for  granted  that  a  serious  attempt  will  now  be 
'made  to  put  the  venerable  fabric  of  this  Church  in  a  secure  and  seemly  state. 
The  Incumbent  narrated  the  proceedings  of  the  Provisional  Committee  appointed 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  year,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  appoint- 
ment. Sometime  in  June,  1860,  an  architectural  visitor  to  the  Church  discerned 
a  crack  in  the  corner  of  the  N.W.  pier  which  aids  in  supporting  the  tower 
and  steeple.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  further  attention  was  directed  to 
the  condition  of  the  edifice  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  stone  work  ;  but  a  careful 
examination  of  the  cracks  from  time  to  time  revealed  no  further  progi-ess  in 
them  till  the  violent  gales  of  February  and  March,  1861.  A  perceptible 
advance  in  the  cracks  then  took  place..  The  Rural  Dean  for  a  second  time 
came  upon  the  scene,  requesting  the  Churchwardens  to  take  immediate 
measures  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  edifice  ;  and  the  same  officials  were  subse- 
quently cautioned  by  the  Diocesan  Vice-Chancellor  as  to  the  consequences 
resulting  to  them  from  a  neglect  of  duty.  The  result  of  all  this  was  the 
introduction  of  Mr  Scott,  the  eminent  architect,  to  inspect  the  Church  ;  and  in 
the  report  given  by  him  to  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens,  a  very  melancholy 
pictufe  was  drawn  of  the  condition  of  the  fabric.  The  cost  of  restoi'ation  was 
estimated  at  upwards  of  £6,000. 

The  Incumbent  and  Churchwardens,  judging  an  attempt  to  raise  the  whole 
sum  at  one  appeal  to  be  hopeless,  proposed  in  the  first  place  to  raise  funds  for 
rendering  the  edifice  secure  ;  and  when  that  was  accomplished,  which,  accord- 
ing to  one  theory,  would  require  about  £2,300,  and,  according  to  another,  not 
more  than  £1,400,  the  work  of  reseating  the  Church  would  be  taken  in  hand, 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  subscription  of  £1,000  being  available  for  this  object. 
After  the  Church  had  been  re-pe\ved  and  made  secure,  other  parts  of  the  restor- 
ation would  be  carried  out  as  the  means  were  supplied. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  form  a  Committee, 
embracing  representatives  of  the  three  parishes  in  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  necessary  funds  to  accomplish  the  different  objects  of  securing,  re- 
seating, and  restoring  generally  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert. 


Propagation  of  the  Gospkl  Society. — After  sermons  preached  by  the  Rev. 
G.  G.  Lynn,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  ConisclifFe,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pearson,  on  Sunday, 
September  29th,  collections  amounting  to  £10.  were  made  on  behalf  of  this 
Societ  y . 


€" 


HOLY     TRINITY. 

[E  Tea  Party  usualh' held  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  support  of  the 
Parochial  Schools  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  October  3rd  ;  and  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  among  the  many  warm  friends 
attached  to  the  Schools  that  the  Mechanics'  Hall — the  scene  of  the  gathering — 
■was  so  well  filled  upon  the  occasion.  The  several  tables  were  presided  over  by 
the  ladies  who  supplied  them  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Church  Choir  was  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  evening's  entertainment. 

Before  the  party  broke  up,  several  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  Incum- 
bent, the  Rev.  J.  C.  Raw,  Rev.  J.  G.  Pearson,  and  Rev.  E.  G.  Charlesworth  ; 
and  much  concern  was  felt  at  the  absence  of  the  Master  of  Sherburn,  who  had 
been  expected  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  sudden  indisposition  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Chambers  was  also  a  cause  of  regret  and  disappointment  to  a  great 
number  of  his  old  friends.  Putting  these  two  clerical  disappointments  aside, 
everything  passed  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  were  present. 
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ST.     JOHN. 

^l^'fpANY  of  our  Parochial  Readers  may  not  have  seen  the  account  of  the 
^Prfe  Special  Thanksgiving  Service  in  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  Times, 
^^P  of  Saturday,  September  21;  and  we  will,  therefore,  venture  to  transfer 
"^  ~7  it  to  these  pages.  Coming  from  an  independent  and  unknown 
writer,  we  are  glad  to  receive  such  testimony  to  a  Service  which,  although  the 
first,  will  not,  we  hope,  be  the  last : — 

"  On  Wednesday  evening  last,  a  special  thank  sgiving  service  for  the  late  bountiful 
liarvest  was  held  at  St.  John's  Church.  The  prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  G. 
Stephens,  the  incumbent ;  the  first  lesson,  (Isaiah  28,  23rd  verse  to  end),  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Dudding,  curate  of  Hurworth  ;  the  second,  (2nd  Corinthians,  9th  chap.,  6tli 
verse  to  end),  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Lourie,  curate  of  St.  Cuthbert's ;  both  the  lessons 
and  psalms  were  selected  as  suitable  for  the  occasion.  Appropriate  hymns  were 
suner  by  the  choir  and  congregation.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Elliot,  vicar  of  Sockburn,  from  the  20th  verse  of  the  8tli  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  "The 
harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved."  The  preacher  com- 
menced his  discourse  by  allusion  to  the  present  bountiful  harvest,  reminding  his 
hearers  that  they  were  met  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in,  and  to  thank  him 
gratefully  for,  crowning  the  year  with  his  goodness.  The  subject  and  necessity  of 
personal  religion  was  pressed  forcibly  upon  his  hearers  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages. 
The  sermon,  which  was  earnestly  and  eloquently  delivered,  was  listened  to  with  the 
deepest  attention  by  the  large  congregation  which  filled  the  beautiful  churclK  The 
thanksgiving  offering  was  given  to  the  National  Society.  All  the  clergy  of  Darling- 
ton and  many  of  the  country  ones  were  present,  but  one  old  familiar  face  was  missing, 
and  he  who  loved  to  join  his  brethren  on  such  occasions,  and  whose  voice  would  have 
swelled  the  song  of  thanksgiving,  then  lay  dead  in  a  Foreign  land.  Upon  the  com- 
munion table  were  most  appropriately  laid,  "yellow  ears  of  ripened  grain,"  and  also 
some  beautiful  flowers,  touching,  though  silent  reminders  of  His  bounty,  who  causes 
the  earth  to  bring  forth  not  only  bread  to  strengthen  man's  heart,  and  to  fit  him  for 
the  duties  of  life,  but  also  clothes  the  flowers  of  the  field  with  beauty  and  fragrance 
to  minister  to  bis  enjoyment." 

"God  might  have  madeihe  earth  bring  forth, 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 
Our  outward  life  requu-es  them  not, 

Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  ?^ 
To  minister  delight  to  man, 

And  beautify  the  earth  ; 
To  whisper  hope — to  comfort  man 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim  ; 
For  whoso  careth  for  the  flowers 

Will  much  move  care  for  him." 

The  offering  of  the  congregation  amounted  to  £4  9s  2d. 

St.  John's  Schools. — Sermons  will  be  preached  on  Oct.  27th  next  (22nd 
Sunday  after  Trinity)  at  the  church  on  behalf  of  the  schools  ;  and  all  must 
hope  that  liberal  responses  will  be  given  by  the  congregations.  The  Rev.  £. 
Castley  will  preach  in  the  morning,  and  the  Rev.  W".  Beckett,  Vicar  of 
Heighington,  in  the  evening. 

St.  John's  Parochial  Association. — About  8U  members  have  already 
joined  the  association,  and  the  first  open  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  the  8th  of  October  ;  when  a  lecture  upon  "  Things  new,  yet  old  "  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  G.  Stephens.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  precif  ely. 

Chapel  of  Ease,  Albert  Hili,. — Divine  Service  every  Sunday  evening  at  six 
o'clock.  Baptisms  and  Churchings  on  those  evenings,  and  also  on  Tuesday  afternoons 
at  three  o'clock.  Notice  of  Baptisms  and  Churchings  to  be  given  over  night  or  in 
the  morning  to  Mr.  Lee,  Saw  Mills. 
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CHANTS  AND  HYMNS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OP  OCTOBER. 


Oct.  2.  Wednesday. 

MOENING. 

Evening. 
Hymn  190.  Ems  180- 
"  100.  Bottington  174. 

Oct.  6.  19th  Sund.  aft.  Trinity. 

Psalm  113.  Stockholm  193. 
Hymn  191.  St.  Michael  15. 

Hymn  127.  St.   Cyril  191. 
"     20.  St.  Stephen  74. 
"     15.  St.  Cecilia  166, 

Oct.  13.20thSund.aft.Trimty. 

Hymn  149.  St.Cuthbertl52. 
"     121.  Keblell2. 

Hymn38.German  Hymnl44 
"     130.  Freyberg  47. 

Oct.  20. 21stSund.aft.Trinity. 

Hymn  154.  Toronto  192. 
"    152.  Beaminster  178. 

Hymn  105.  Fincham  185. 
"    77.  Baden  161. 
"  100.Buttingtonl73. 

Oct.  27. 22ndSund.aft.Trimty. 

Hymn  75.  St.Athanasius  186. 
"     155.  St.  James  53. 

Hymn  114.  Prague  114. 
"     154.  Toronto  192. 
"    15.  St.  Cecilia  166. 

Oct.  30.  Wednesday. 

Hymnl49.St.Cuthbertl52. 
"  100.  Buttington  173. 

, 

Venite — Aylward. 
Te  Denm — Hodge. 
Jubilate — Hayes. 

Magnificat — Woodward. 
Nunc    Dimittis— Wood- 
ward, 

The  numbers  after  the  names  of  the  tunes  refer  to  the  Choir  only. 
The  Canticles  used  at  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  have  been  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Choir  and  Congregation.   They  are  pointed  according  to  the  method 
adopted   by    the   Church  of  St.  John  in  chanting  these  parts  of  Divine  Worship. 
They  can  be  procured  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  Bridge  Terrace,  for  2d.  each. 


THE    MONTHLY  CALENDAR. 


Oct.     2 

6 

13 

18 
20 

27 

28 

30 


Wed.  Litany  Service  and 
Lecture  on  Holy  Com- 
munion at  7*15  p.m. 

19  Sunday  APT.  Teinitt. 

20  Sunday  AFT.  Trinity. 

St.  Luke  Evangelist. 

21  Sunday  AFT.  Tbinity. 

22  Sunday  aft.Tbinity. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude. 
Apos.  and  Martyrs. 

Wed.  Litany  Service  and  i 
Lecture  on  Holy  Com- 
munion at  7*15  p.m.      | 


Morn. 

Dan.  3— Mark  9. 

Even. 

Dan. 

6 

2  Cor.  5. 

Mom. 

Joel  2— Matt.  16. 
2  Cor.  12. 

Even. 

Micah. 

6 

Morn. 

Habak.  2— Luke  6. 
Gal.  6. 

Even. 

Prov. 

1 

Mom, 

Prov.  2— Luke  13. 
Phil.  1. 

Even. 

Prov. 

3 

The  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  at  Morning  Service  on  the  first  Sunday,  and 
at  Evening  Service  on  the  second  Sunday,  of  the  Month. 

Baptisms  and  CnuECniNOS  on  Sundays  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  half-past  ten  a.m.  The  last  of  the  three  rubrics  before 
the  service  for  the  public  Baptism  of  Infants  directs  that  "  When  there  are 
children  to  be  baptised,  the  parents  shall  give  knowledge  thereof  over  night  or  in 
the  morning."     This  notice  can  be  given  to  the  Clerk  or  Sexton. 

A  Bible  Class  will  meet  on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  7  o'clock,  in  No.  5,  Bruns- 
wick Street. 

A  Cottage  Lectuee  b  held  at  Mrs.  Stevenson's,  Chapel  Street,  every  Thursday 
evening  at  Seven  o'Clock. 
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WEAVER    AND    ORNITHOLOGIST.* 

LEXANDER  WILSON,  born  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  was  the  son  of  a  Paisley  weaver,  and  spent  his 
boyhood  and  youth  at  the  loom.  Like  most  Scotch  lads 
he  had  been  well  schooled,  and  early  learned  to  enjoy 
books.  He  was  specially  fond  of  poetry,  and  many  a 
thread  was  broken  while  he  was  dreaming  or  talking  about  his  favo- 
rite authors  instead  of  minding  his  work. 

He  was  also  a  rhymer  himself,  and  ere  long  we  find  him  travel- 

*  Condensed  from  an  interesting  book,  entitled  Difficulties  Overcome  :  Scenes  in 
the  Life  of  Alexander  WiUon.     Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.     London.     2s.  Grf. 
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ling  through  Scotland,  with  the  double  purpose  of  selling  muslins 
and  getting  subscribers  to  a  volume  of  poems  Avhich  he  wished  to 
publish.  But  he  was  not  successful,  and  describes  himself  at  this 
time  as  "  a  lonely  pedlar,  'neath  a  load  of  silk  and  sorrows  bent." 

After  three  years'  trial  he  gave  up  his  roaming  life,  and  returned 
to  his  loom  at  Paisley.  lie  had  now  acquired  considerable  skill  in 
ballad-writing,  and  some  of  his  pieces  were  ascribed  to  Burns,  the 
ploughman-poet,  who  was  then  attracting  notice  in  the  adjoining 
Ayrshire. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Wilson  if  he  had  contented  himself 
with  the  local  popularity  of  his  harmless  ballads  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  allowed  himself  to  make  public  some  of  his  personal  satires.  The 
French  Revolution  was  tlion  at  its  height,  and  it  fired  many  impa- 
tient spirits  in  this  country  with  an  eager  desire  for  greater  political 
freedom.  Wilson  caught  this  fever,  and,  forgetful  of  the  Scripture 
caution,  "Meddle  not  with  them  titat  are  given  to  change,"  he 
joined  himself  with  those  who  assumed  the  title  of  "Friends  of  the 
People,"  and  he  put  forth  many  squibs,  condemning  those  who  wished 
to  maintain  existing  institutions.  In  one  of  tlnese  he  attacked  a  re- 
spectable citizen  of  Paisley,  who  prosecuted  him  for  the  libel,  and  he 
was  imprisoned  and  compelled  publicly  to  burn  the  offensive  poem. 
In  his  later  years  he  owned  his  error  in  this  matter,  pleading  .that 
they  were  written  when  he  was  only  twenty-two,  "an  age  more 
abundant  in  sail  than  ballast" 

At  the  time,  he  was  so  galled  by  the  public  exposure  that  he  re- 
solved to  leave  his  native  country,  and  try  his  fortune  in  the  land  of 
boasted  freedom  and  equality,  and  he  worked  with  intense  diligence 
at  the  loom  until  he  had  saved  money  enough  to  pay  his  passage. 

Ho  reached  America  in  1794,  without  a  single  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, and  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket.  For  five  or  six  years 
he  maintained  himself,  sometimes  by  weaving,  sometimes  by  hawking 
goods,  and  sometimes  by  keeping  a  school. 

In  1802  he  was  engaged  to  be  master  of  a  school  at  Gray's 
Ferry,  about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  there  were  Mr. 
Bartram's  beautiful  Botanic  Gardens.  Wilson  was  at  this  period  of 
his  life  subject  to  fits  of  despondency,  and  his  friends,  wishing  to 
divert  his  thoughts,  urged  him  to  try  drawing,  for  Avhich  he  had 
some  taste ;  and  they  gave  him  some  sketches  of  the  human  figure 
and  some  landscapes  to  copy,  but  he  threw  them  aside  in  disgust, 
saying  that  he  was  too  old  at  forty  to  learn  a  new  craft.  "  Try 
birds,"  said  Mr.  Bartram.  Wilson  did  so,  and  love  gave  him  skill, 
for  from  his  very  boyhood  he  liad  delighted  to  Avatch  and  study  the 
feathered  creation ;  and,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  his  friends, 
he  produced  life-like  portraits  of  his  winged  favourites. 

And  now  he  spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in  searching  the  wood- 
lands round  his  home,  gun  in  hand ;  and  so  studied,  as  he  said,  in 
"the  great  aviary  of  Nature." 

This  led  to  his  determination  to  publish  a  complete  account  of 
the  Birds  of  America ;  and  after  seven  years,  spent  partly  in  literary 
drudgery  for  a  bookseller  of  Philadelphia,  and  partly  in  long  and 
most  dangerous  journeys,  made  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  birds 
and  studying  their  habits,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  producing  the 
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first  volume  of  his  American  Orniiliology  in  1808 :  and  when  we 
consider  that  this  great  work  was  produced  by  a  hard-working  me- 
chanic, scantily  aided  by  friends,  and  without  patron  or  private  for- 
tune^ we  must  own  that  it  is  a  grand  monument  of  industry  and 
perseverance. 

Of  the  278  species  of  birds  figured  and  described  by  Wilson  in 
this  volume,  we  are  told  that  56  had  not  been  noticed  by  any  other 
naturalist,  and  were  so  extremely  rare,  that  the  specimens  from 
which  the  figures  were  taken  were  the  only  ones  he  was  ever  able 
to  obtain. 

The  collection  of  these  birds  was  the  fruit  of  many  months  of 
unwearied  research  amongst  forests,  swamps,  and  morasses,  where 
he  was  exposed  to  constant  dangers,  privations,  and  fatigues.  The 
next  two  years  were  spent  in  travelling  through  America,  canvassing 
for  subscribers  for  his  book,  which  he  proposed  to  complete  in  nine 
volumes,  similar  to  the  first,  which  he  carried  with  him  as  a  sample. 
He  met  with  few  encouragements  and  many  rude  rebuffs,  but  he 
did  not  give  up  the  task  he  had  put  upon  himself.  In  his  travels  he 
found  constant  interest  in  pui-suing  his  study  of  his  feathered  fa- 
vourites, and  in  1810  he  brought  out  the  second  volume  of  his 
book. 

No  sooner  was  this  volume  issued,  than  the  indefatigable  author 
started  for  Pittsburgh  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  of  his  friends,  he  set  out  in  a  small  open  skiff", 
which  he  named  "  The  Ornithologist."  His  stock  of  provisions  con- 
sisted of  some  biscuit  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  cordial ;  and  in 
describing  the  voyage  in  a  letter  he  says,  "  My  gun,  trunk,  and 
great-coat,  occupied  one  end  of  the  boat.  I  had  a  small  tin  to  bale 
her,  and  to  take  my  beverage  from  the  Ohio." 

In  this  lonesome  manner,  Avith  full  leisure  for  observation  and 
refiection — exposed  to  hardships  all  day,  and  hard  berths  all  night 
— to  storms  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  Wilson  made  a  voyage  of  720 
miles  to  Louisville.  Here  he  sold  his  boat,  and  went  on  foot  72 
miles  to  Lexington,  where  he  bought  a  horse  ;  and,  still  all  alone,  he 
I'esolutely  explored  a  most  dangerous  district  of  country,  till  he  came 
to  Natchez,  678  miles  from  Lexington. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Natchez  he  pushed  on  to  New  Orleans,  a 
distance  of  252  more  miles,  and  on  the  way  he  secured  many  beau- 
tiful and  hitherto  unknown  birds.  From  New  Orleans  he  took  ship 
to  New  York,  and  soon  reached  Philadelphia.  In  describing  this 
journey  he  says,  "  I  have  slept  for  several  weeks  in  the  wilderness 
alone,  in  an  Indian  country,  Avith  my  gun  and  pistols  in  my  bosom, 
and  have  found  myself  so  reduced  by  sickness  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  stand,  when  not  within  300  miles  of  a  white  settlement.  I  have 
by  resolution  surmounted  these  and  all  other  obstacles  in  my  way  to 
my  object,  and  now  begin  to  see  the  blue  sky  of  independence  open 
around  me." 

Exhausted  with  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone  in  his  journeyings, 
which  amounted  in  all  to  more  than  10,000  miles,  Wilson  spent  the 
years  1811-12  at  the  Botanic  Garden  of  his  friend  Mr.  Bartram,  and 
the  publication  of  his  great  book  went  on  rapidly,  and  he  Avas  cheered 
by  finding  that  its  merits  were  appreciated  by  many  learned  persons  ; 
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and  that  almost  all  the  royal  personages  of  Europe  were  amongst  his 
subscribers. 

Early  in  1813  the  seventh  volume  was  completed,  and  then  he 
set  out  to  gather  further  information  for  the  eighth  volume,  which 
was  to  treat  mainly  of  water-fowl.  This  expedition  lasted  nearly 
four  months  ;  on  his  return  he  applied  himself  to  prepare  the  letter- 
press, but  before  he  had  finished  this  work  he  ,was  seized  with  an 
illness,  of  which  he  died  after  a  few  days,  on  August  23, 1813,  being 
in  the  forty -eighth  year  of  his  age. 

In  accordance  with  his  own  expressed  wish  he  was  buried  in 
"  a  place  sacred  to  peace  and  solitude,  and  where  the  birds  might  sing 
over  his  grave." 

The  moral  of  his  life  is,  that  a  stout  spirit  and  a  resolute  will, 
"  heart  within  and  God  o'erhead,"  if  bent  on  a  work  worthy  of  them, 
can  achieve  what  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  absolute  impossibilities ! 


Sotr  f)elps  ti)em  tDi)o  ijelp  t!)einselbp^. 

A  LABOUR  SONG. 


^     C   I      I^~^=|ifc 


^ 


When  the  path  is  dark  before  us,    When  the  storms  break  fierce  and  fast,       Courage,  friends, 


fur  God  is  o'er  us.       Trust,  and  He  will  stay  the  blast;     Grieving    ne-vcr  scar'd  a 


trouble.      Meeting   sorrow    makes  it  double ;      Woe  is  lighten'd  by  for-get-ting,   Not  by 


fretting.        0  then  lis -ten  to  the  teaching,       Leai-n  the  truth  which  life     is   preaching 


'  God  helps  them  who   help  them-selves."      I'old-cd     arms     will   reap     no   harv-est. 


Soul  and     body    both        Thou  wilt  lose   by  sloth ;     Strive,  or   else  thou  starv  -  est. 

0  then  listen,  &c. 
Face  the  world  and  it  will  dread  you, — 
Force  is  what  it  most  doth  feel ; 
Quail  before  it,  it  will  tread  you 
Down  like  dust  beneath  its  heel. 
Craven-hearted  cowards  falter, 
Waiting  till  the  world  may  alter ; 
Brave  God-fearing  men  offend  it, 
But  they  bend  it. 

O  then  listen  to  the  teaching, 
Learn  the  truth  which  life  is  preaching, 
"  God  helps  them  who  help  themselves."        J.  c.  E. 
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iSenefit  OTlutsi  antr  Eotrgeg, 

A  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  WILL  WISE  AND  SAM  SILLY. 
BY  THE  HON.  AND  REV.  "W.  H.  LYTTELTON. 

ILL  WISE,     Well,  Sam,  I  am  quite  surprised  to  see  you. 
I  did  not  think  you  would  be  so  punctual. 

S.  S.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,  Will:  — That  day 
when  I  went  to  the  Fox  and  Goose,  I  heard  that  the 
Fox-and- Goose  Club  had  stopped  payment.  It  was  an 
oldish  club,  too.  It  is  a  bad  business,  Will.  Why,  there  is  old 
Nathaniel  Noodle,  my  uncle,  who  has  paid  into  it  these  twenty 
years,  and  now  has  lost  all  his  money. 

W.  W.  I  could  have  told  you  that  would  happen,  Sam.  That 
Fox-and- Goose  Club  never  was  certified,  nor  registered. 

S.  S.  What  do  you  mean  by  them  long  words  ? 

JV,  W.  I  will  tell  you  if  you  will  keep  awake.  You  sit  up  and 
attend. 

S.  S.  {sitting  up).  Yes,  yes,  it's  all  right.  I  am  wide-awake 
enough.  You  go  on.  What  is  registering  a  club,  and  what  is  the 
use  of  it? 

W.  W.  To  register  a  club,  is  to  have  its  rules  inspected  by 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  officer  appointed  by  Government  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  to  see  that  the  rules  are  according  to  law.  All  clubs  that 
are  registered  have  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  certificate  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  rules. 

S.  S.  And  what  is  the  use  of  all  that  ? 

W.^  W.  Why,  if  a  club  is  not  registered,  the  magistrates  and 
courts  of  laio  worUt  do  anything  to  protect  it.  They  can't,  because 
the  club  is  not  sanctioned  by  law.  So  if  the  treasurer  runs  off 
with  the  box,  you  have  no  redress ;  the  police  can't  seize  him,  nor 
any  one  do  anything  for  the  club,  because  it's  not  registered. 

S.  S.  0  but  our  treasurer  is  Sharp,  aud  he'd  never  do  such  a 
thing.    I'd  as  soon  trust  him  as  you.  Will. 

fV.  W.  Ah  !  really ;  but  suppose  Sharp  has  a  misfortune,  do 
you  think  he  is  honest  enough  to  pay  the  loss  to  the  club  out 
of  his  own  pocket  ?  You  see,  you  depend  on  Sharp's  honour 
and  good  fortune ;  but  a  sound  club  depends  on  the  laiv,  because 
it's 

,S'.  S.  Certified? 

W.  W.  No.  not  certified;  I  tell  you  that  is  quite  another  thing— 
Registered. 

S.  S.  Oh,  registered.  Because  it  is  registered  you  can  bring  an 
action  against  the  treasurer  if  he  cheats  you.  Well,  and  then,  besides 
being  registered  and  having  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  signature  to  the  rides, 
you  must  get  Mr.  Ansell,  or  some  such  man  —  a  Hacty-Hurry  as  yoU 
call  him, — to  look  at  the  tables  and  certify  that  they  are  safe.  Well, 
I'm  sure  I'd  never  take  all  that  trouble.  What's  the  good?  I'd 
trust  Sharp,  and  our  Secretary  and  Committee,  every  bit  as  soon  as 
your  London  big  people. 

W.  TV.  Well,  Sam,  you  may  do  as  you  like.  If  you  have 
got  really  wise  and  intelligent   men   of  business,   who   are   good, 
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honest  people,  too,  on  your  committee,  why  that  is  a  great  point  no 
doubt.  The  best  ckib  in  the  world  is  no  good  without  that.  Man- 
agement is  very  important  indeed  in  all  clubs.  But  if  you  have  ever 
such  good  managers,  and  yet  your  club  is  not  registered  and  certified, 
I  shall  not  join  it.  I  think  it  is  the  foolishest  thing  a  man  can  do, 
Avhen  he  can  get  a  safe  club,  to  join  one  of  your  tumble-down  con- 
cerns, that  may  look  ever  so  smart,  and  yet  break  down  any  day. 
If  you  want  to  see  what  makes  a  club  safe,  by  'the  by,  I'll  tell  you 
what  you  should  do; — get  a  "Catechism  on  Clubs,"  by  Mr.  Lea,  of 
Droitwich.*  You  can  get  it  at  any  good  book-shop  for  threepence, 
and  it  tells  you  all  about  it. 

S.  S.  I  dare  say  that  Catechism  is  desperate  dull  reading.  I 
like  a  story-book  you  know.  Will ;  none  of  your  dry,  dull,  reasoning 
books.  I  never  sit  long  to  read  such  a  book  as  that.  And  a  Cate- 
chism !  why  it's  as  if  I  Avas  a  child. 

W.  W.  {to  himself — Here  he  is  at  names  again;  this  book  is 
called  a  Catechism,  so  that  sets  him  against  it.) 

S.  S.  (continues).  I  have  left  school  this  long  time.  I'm  a  man, 
Will. 

W.  W.  Why,  you  look  like  it,  I  know ;  but  I  doubt  whether  you 
are  one  in  your  mind. 

S.  S.  Not  a  man  ! 

W.  W.  No,  a  mere  child ;  and  you  always  will  be,  I  think,  till 
you  have  suffered  for  it  a  good  deal. 

»S'.  S.  Well,  you  may  think  as  you  please,  I  must  walk  on. 

W.  W.  I  will  tell  you  another  thing  before  you  go: — the  benefit 
members  ought  properly  to  attend  to  the  business  of  their  club  them- 
selves :  they  may  get  the  help  of  gentlemen  and  good  men  of  business, 
which  is  very  useful ;  but  they  should  attend  the  committee  meetings 
themselves,  and  also  keep  an  eye  upon  those  who  receive  sick  pay,  to 
see  that  they  do  not  take  any  unfair  advantage,  and  that  they  are 
really  ill  enough  to  require  sick  pay. 

S.  S.  Oh,  I  leave  all  that  to  Sharp. 

W.  W.  Why,  Sharp  can't  be  everywhere.  Besides,  men  ai'e  much 
best  watched  by  men  of"  their  own  class  and  neighbourhood,  who  can 
find  out  all  about  them.  But  I  know  you  would  never  attend  to  such 
things,  Sam ;  you  are  so  lazy ;  they  all  say  you  have  no  strength  or 
perseverance :  I  never  saw  a  weaker  man  in  those  matters. 

S.  S.  (  Very  angry.)  Weak  I  no  perseverance  !  I  wonder  what 
you'll  say  next.  Well  now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll  take  to  attending 
the  committee-meetings  from  this  day;  just  to  bring  you  men  to 
your  senses. 

W.  W.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,  Sam.  I  shall  expect  to 
see  you  vastly  improved.  When  a  man  attends  any  business  like 
that,  it  makes  him  wiser  and  stronger  in  character ;  a  firmer,  gi'aver 
kind  of  man,  more  useful  to  other  people,  and  therefore  happier  in 
himself. 

S.  S.  Ah,  I  am  quite  wise  enough — wiser  than  some  of  those 
men,  I  know ;  but  I'll  attend,  Will,  you'll  see. 

W.  W.  I  am  glad  of  it  Sam.  {to  himself.  I  know  what  he'll  do 


*  PubUshed  by  J.  H.  Parker,  in  1852. 
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— he'll  attend  for  about  two  or  three  months,  and  then  get  tired  of  it 
and  give  it  up.  Men  like  him  are  "  like  a  reed  shaken  in  the  wind." 
You  can  never  depend  upon  them  two  months  together.  They  use 
everything  as  children  do  toys,  as  long  as  they  are  neic,  and  then 
throw  them  away,  and  take  to  something  else.)  I  shall  ask  you  about 
it  this  time  next  year,  Sam,  mind  that. 

S.  S.  To  be  sure  —  la  weak  man  !  I  never  heard  such  a  thing  ! 
It  is  wonderful  how  foolish  people  are. 

TV.  W.  You  had  better  look  into  your  club  rules,  Sam ;  it  is  not 
registered  or  certified. 

S.  S.  Our  club  !  I  tell  you  it  is  the  best  in  this  country ;  there  is 
not  another  within  twenty  miles  so  good.  You  ask  Sharp.  {Puts 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  icalks  ofi  whistling.) 

W.  W.  The  very  thing  he  said  at  first  I  That  is  always  the 
case  with  these  foolish  people.  You  may  talk  to  them  by  the  hour, 
and  they  may  not  be  able  to  answer  you ;  and  yet  it  has  no  effect 
upon  them ;  because  they  are  not  used  to  govern  what  they  do  by 
w^hat  they  think.  Poor  Sam !  I  am  afraid  he'll  come  to  trouble. 
He  is  not  so  happy  or  so  good  a  man  now  as  he  was  three  years 
ago ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  11  be  worse  next  time  I  see  him.  Well,  it 
can't  be  helped ;  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  keep  such  people 
straight :  but  no  one  can  force  another,  "  every  bucket  stands  on  its 
own  bottom."  As  the  old  proverb  says,  "  one  man  can  take  a  horse 
to  the  water,  but  ten  can't  make  him  drink ;"  that  depends  on  himself. 
So  it  is  in  these  things,  and  so  it  is  in  more  serious  things.  God  makes 
our  lot  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  ourselves,  now,  and  to  all 
eternity.  God  help  us  all,  and  make  us  wise  betimes.  {Walks  away, 
looking  grave.) 

[From  this  conversation  I  hope  all  whom  it  may  concern  will  learn  the  foUowing 
facts  about  clubs : — 

1st.  That  no  club  is  safe  unless  it  is  registered,  and  so  made  legal. 

2nd.  Its  tables  must  have  been  certified  by  a  good  actuary,  to  make  sure  that 
the  payments  are  sufficient. 

3rd.  The  committee-meetings  should  be  held  and  all  payments  made  in  a  school- 
room, or  in  a  private  house,  not  in  a  public-house.* 

-1th.  If  any  intelligent  gentlemsm,  who  is  a  good  man  of  business,  can  be  got  to 
attend  the  committee-meetings,  so  much  the  better.  But  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  benefit  members  should  attend  also  ;  and  visit  the  sick  sometimes, 
to  see  that  they  are  really  sick,  and  unable  to  work. 

We  should  also  do  all  we  can  to  explain  to  working  men,  that  if  they  wish  clubs  to 
last  they  nnist  all  agree,  if  possible,  that  young  men  shall  join  old  clubs.  For 
as  things  are  now,  when  young  men  see  many  of  the  members  of  a  club  grown 
old,  they  will  not  join  it ;  but  set  up  a  young  club  of  their  own.  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  Not  only  the  old  club  breaks,  but  when  those  young  men 
grow  old  themselves  the  same  thing  happens  to  them.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
this  but  an  intelligent  public  opinion  among  working  men,  leading  young  men 
to  join  old  clubs.  These  things  should,  if  possible,  be  taught  in  schools,  both 
to  boys  and  girls  in  the  elder  classes.] 

*  According  to  a  recent  official  return,  in  Herefordshire  136  Friendly  Societies 
have  had  their  rules  certified  since  1793.  Of  these  123  societies  were  held  at  pubUc- 
houses,  and  no  less  than  42,  or  about  one  in  three,  have  been  dissolved,  while  of  the 
remaining  thirteen  held  at  schools  or  private  houses  only  one  has  been  dissolved. 
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OME  people  will  scarcely  recognise  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  as  those  of  the  common  Ivy,  so  accustomed  are  they 
to  look  upon  an  Ivy-leaf  as  one  cut  into  three  or  five 
deep  segments,  whereas  those  of  the  flowering  .bvan<;hes 
are,  for  the  most  part,  egg-shaped.  The  difference  in 
the  appearance  and  manner  of  growth,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
plant,  is  so  great,  that  formerly  there  were  supposed  to  be  several 
varieties  of  Ivy ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  there  is  only  one  kind, 
a  native  of  England.  In  its  infant  state  the  Ivy  creeps  along  the 
ground,  putting  out  roots  at  the  joints  of  the  stem;  when  more 
advanced  it  quits  the  ground,  and  climbs  walls  and  trees,  its  rootlets 


being  merely  holdfasts.  In  its  next  stage  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  tree  (which  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  covered  with  blossoms) ; 
the  branches  are  smooth,  and,  without  holdfasts  ;  and  the  lobations  of 
the  leaves  are  slight,  or  entirely  wanting.  In  its  old  age  the  Ivy 
ceases  flowering ;  it  again,  as  in  its  infancy,  supports  itself  by  means 
of  suckers,  and  the  leaves  are  wholly  egg-shaped. 

The  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  particularly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  Ivy.    Sir  Walter  Scott  says, — 

"  Oh  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy-tree, 
They  flourish  best  at  home  in  the  north  countree."  b.  Bi 
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BY  W.  HOUGHTON,  M.A.  F.L.S. 


MERE  are  several  words  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  which 
denote  different  kinds  of  serpents ;  these  are  variously 
translated  in  our  English  version  by  "adder,"  "asp," 
"viper,"  "cockatrice,"  &c. 

It  was  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  that  Satan  tempted 
our  first  parents  to  disobey  God  (Gen.  ii.) ;  hence  our  great  spiritual 
enemy  is  frequently  called  a  serpent  (2  Cor.  xi.  3 :  Rev.  xii.  9,  15 ; 
XX.  2).  The  serpent  is  in  Holy  Scripture  often  used  as  an  emblem  of 
wicked  men:  see  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  and  numerous  other  passages.  Strong 
drink  is  said,  in  Prov.  xxiii.  32,  to  "bite  like  a  serpent,  and  to  sting 
like  an  adder." 

In  Gen.  xlix.  17,  it  is  said  that  "  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the 
way,  an  adder  in  the  path  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his 
rider  shall  fall  backward."  The  adder  here  alluded  to  is  doubtless 
the  horned  snake  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  (  Cerastes  Hasselquistii) ;  it  is 
a  most  dangerous  species,  and  deadly  poisonous  ;  it  frequents  cattle- 
paths,  and  springs  out  and  fastens  itself  on  the  heels  and  legs  of  any 


animals  that  pass  near  its  hole  in  the  sand.  The  passage  in  Ps.  Iviii. 
4,  5,  in  which  the  wicked  are  compared  to  "the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth 
her  ear  "  and  refuseth  to  be  charmed,  has  been,  and  is,  often  strangely 
misunderstood.  It  is  gravely  asserted,  even  in  modern  books,  that 
the  adder  will  actually  stop  up  one  of  its  ears  with  its  tail,  whUe  it 
applies  the  other  to  the  ground,  lest  it  should  hear  the  charmer's 
voice !  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  explanation,  it  is  well  to 
state,  that  no  serpent  whatever  possesses  external  openings  to  the 
ear.  Others,  again,  have  supposed  that  some  species  of  serpent  of 
unusual  natural  deafness  is  signified.  If  this  were  the  case,  where  is 
the  force  of  the  Psahnist's  rebuke,  the  point  of  which  clearly  consists 
in  the  fact,  that  the  wicked  were  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  but 
wilfully  refused  to  do  so  ?  "  None  are  so  deaf  as  those  who  won't 
hear."  The  true  explanation  of  the  passage  is  as  follows :— Serpents 
hear  very  imperfectly  any  ordinary  sound,  but  they  are  capable  of 
hearing  the  shrill  sounds  which  the  serpent-charmer  produces,  either 
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by  his  voice  or  on  his  instrument,  and  hence  the  secret  of  their  being 
charmed :  the  sound  strikes  them  as  something  unusual,  from  their 
comparative  deafness  to  ordinary  noises.  But  the  deafness  of  the 
adder,  in  the  passage  we  are  considering,  was  not  a  natural  but  a 
wilful  one.  We  learn,  from  well-authenticated  facts,  that  sometimes 
specimens  of  cobras  resist  every  effort  of  the  charmer.  Now,  tho 
wicked  man  is  compared  to  such  a  specimen.  The  adder  ought 
to  have  yielded  to  the  charmer's  song,  but  it  would  not;  it  may 
be,  therefore,  called  "deaf" — wilfully  and  obstinately  refusing  to 
hear.  The  "  flying  fiery  serpents,"  that  bit  the  rebellious  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxi.  6-8),  in  all  probability  denote  the  spe- 
cies which  Niebuhr  found  near  Basra,  and  which  the  Arabs  call  heie 
thiare,  i.e.  "flying  serpents,"  from  the  habit  that  these  snakes  have 
of  springing  from  date-trees,  &c.,  on  to  the  ground,  for  such  a  thing 
as  a  winged  snake  has  no  existence  in  nature. 

"  Cockatrice,"  which  occurs  in  our  English  Bible  two  or  three 
times,  is  a  rather  unfortunate  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which 
is  rendered  "adder"  in  Prov.  xxiii.  32.  The  cockatrice  is  a  fabu- 
lous animal,  and  the  accounts  given  of  it  are  worthy  of  no  credit. 


"  Aud  now  men  see  not  the  bright  light  which  is  in  the  clouds." — Job,  xxxvii.  21. 

OULD  we  but  see  it,  through  each  cloud  there  beams 
A  light  which  cheers  the  darkness,  and  illumes 
The  pitchy  rack,  till  darkness'  self  assumes 
The  tone  and  colouring  of  the  heavenly  gleams. 
We  must  know  Soi-row  till  we  reach  the  shore 

Where  cease  the  tears  to  fall,  and  sobs  and  sighs 

From  the  grief-laden  bosom  never  rise, 

But  sadness  flees  away  and  is  no  more. 

We  look  upon  the  cloud,  then  turn  away 

From  what  appeareth  to  the  outward  eye 

A  grim  sad  veil  athwart  the  happy  sky : 

Oh  !  if  a  little  longer  we  would  stay 

And  gaze  upon  the  cloud,  soon  Faith  would  see 

The  darkness  pierced  by  Love's  enlightening  ray : 

Soon  would  the  mists  and  murky  shadows  flee ; 

Soon  would  the  night  of  woe  break  into  joyful  day!  —  c.  vf. 


E  is  at  once  the  greater  and  the  better  man  who  can  lead 
the  life  of  repose  in  the  midst  of  cities.  "Repose  !"  said 
Arnauld  to  his  friend  Nicole,  Avho  sought  to  fly  from  the 
turmoil  of  life.  "  Repose !  won't  you  have  the  whole  of 
eternity  to  rest  in  ?  This  is  a  world  of  toil  and  struggle  : 
our  life  is  a  march;  the  fight  after  all  is  but  brief;  the  march  not 
long ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  take  our  part  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
and  not  to  shrink  from  the  toil  we  are  called  on  to  bear," 
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A  DREAM-ALLEGORY. 

AIM  the  son  of  a  London  physician,  and  am  just  now 
passing  through  that  unfledged  state  of  being  which  lies 
between  the  end  of  college  life  and  the  solemn  entry  upon 
holy  orders. 

A  sharp  touch  of  typhus  had  left  me  as  typhus  is 
accustomed  to  leave  people — more  especially  us  Londoners  —  weak, 
restless,  cross,  and  very  poor  company  indeed,  whether  for  myself  or 
for  my  friends.  "He  must  have  a  fortnight  at  the  seaside,"  said 
my  worthy  fathev,  whose  word  on  these  matters  was  of  the  very 
essence  of  law;  "he  must  go  down  to  the  seaside  for  a  fortnight,  or 
one  of  these  fine  mornings  we  shall  have  a  relapse."  Off  I  went, 
accordingly,  to  Netherbourne  —  a  charming  little  watering-place  on 
the  Netherset  coast,  and  within  a  week  I  was  myself  again.  But 
Netherbourne  turned  out  to  be  so  exactly  "  the  thing "  for  me,  in 
every  way,  that  a  longer  stay  was  advised,  and  the  end  of  the  third 
week  found  me  still  enjoying  life  beside  the  sounding  sea. 

One  lovely  May  evening  I  walked  out  to  the  cliffs,  after  attending 
evening  prayers  at  St.  Catherine's.  St.  Catherine's  was  a  fine  old 
perpendicular  building,  with  an  old-fashioned  and  worthy  rector, 
who  belonged  to  no  party,  but  chose  to  have  prayers  twice  daily  in 
his  church.  The  first  lesson  that  afternoon  had  been  Isa.  xxxv. — a 
chapter  which  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  and  sweetest  in  the 
whole  Bible.  It  struck  with  a  rare  force  that  day  upon  my  conva- 
lescent spirits.  Especially  was  my  fancy  held  captive  by  the  last 
verse — "Songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads:  they  shall 
obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorroio  and  sighing  shall  flee  away," 
The  strain  of  half  thought,  half  feeling,  which  these  words  had  set 
a-ringing  in  my  heart,  had  not  yet  wasted  its  strength  when  it  was 
broken  in  upon  by  the  concluding  benediction  —  "Be  with  us  all, 
evermore.  Amen."  But  presently  after  it  was  again  prolonged  and 
revived,  as  the  organ  played,  by  way  of  voluntary,  that  immortal 
air  of  Mendelssohn's,  in  which  the  same  words  are  embodied.  When 
the  music  stopped  I  strolled  out  to  a  favourite  nook  of  mine,  among 
the  heath  and  gorse  that  crown  the  sandcliff  by  the  sea.  And  there 
■- — what  with  the  waves,  and  the  soft  air,  and  the  stiUing  effect  of 
the  service  just  over — in  five  minutes  I  was  asleep  and  dreaming. 

In  my  dream  I  was  at  first  tossed  to  and  fro,  from  one  fancy  to 
another,  until  I  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  large  and  jostling 
crowd.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  pressing  up  to  a  great  gate  of  noble 
appearance,  but  guarded  by  two  giants,  of  vast  stature,  who  carried 
halberds  and  wore  the  blackest  mail-armour.  Hard  by  the  gate,  and 
in  the  side  of  a  lofty  wall  that  ran  to  right  and  left  of  it,  was  a  kind 
of  oflfice;  and  I  could  see,  graven  in  large  letters  above  the  opening 
in  the  wall,  "  They  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  Sorrow  and 
Sighing  shall  flee  away."  Then  it  was  made  plain  to  me,  in  my 
dream,  that  this  was  the  gate  of  Heaven,  and  that  the  two  giants 
who  scowled  at  the  crowd,  and  ever  and  anon  dealt  them  blows  with 
the  halberds,  were  Sorrow  and  Sighing.     But  when  all  the  people  in 
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the  crowd  should  have  obtained  joy  and  gladness — the  obtaining 
which  was  signified  by  a  bright  mark  imprinted  on  their  foreheads — 
then  the  two  giants  were  to  be  overcome,  and  they  would  flee  away, 
leaving  the  gate  free  to  be  entered  by  us  all.  Knowing  this,  I  was 
soon  terrified  to  find  that  not  all  who  went  up  to  the  opening  in  the 
wall  obtained  the  mark,  but  only  a  very  small  part  of  them;  and  that 
many  went  up  and  came  .away  unmarked,  while  many  more  neglected 
to  go  up  at  all.  Of  these,  some  boasted  that  Sorrow  and  Sighing 
should  be  overcome  by  weapons  of  their  own,  and  laughed  at  the 
seekers  of  joy  and  gladness.  Three  special  boasters  did,  in  reality, 
attack  the  giants,  and  got  for  their  pains  three  several  rebuffs.  The 
first  carried  in  his  hand  a  goblet  of  wine,  and  poured  it  out  at  the 
feet  of  Sorrow,  saying,  "  With  this  draught  I  thee  charm,  that  thou 
shalt  fall  down  entranced,  and  leave  the  gate  free  for  us  to  enter  in," 
But  Sorrow  said,  "  Thou  shalt  pour  out  draught  upon  draught,  until 
thou  mai-  ;;  -^zoi,  wherein  thyself  shalt  be  drowned,  but  us  thou 
canst  nevci  <:;uarm."  And  he  was  presently  drowned  in  a  pool  at 
their  feet.  The  second  boaster  brought  with  him  harps  and  viols, 
and  all  kinds  of  music,  and  stood  before  Sorrow  and  Sighing,  and 
said,  "  With  music  and  dancing  ye  shall  be  charmed,  until  the  sweet 
sounds  break  your  power,  and  ye  leave  the  gate  for  us  to  enter  in." 
Then  Sighing  laid  his  halberd  upon  the  top  of  a  harp  and  crushed 
it  into  little  splinters,  saying,  "  Ye  see  the  might  of  our  arms.  Lo  ! 
with  music  and  dancing  we  may  be  mocked,  but  never  charmed  from 
our  guard."  The  third  boaster  came  up  to  the  gate,  loaded  with 
money-bags  ;  and,  brandishing  these  in  the  face  of  Sorrow  and 
Sighing,  he  shouted  aloud,  that  their  power  should  now  be  withered. 
And  Sorrow  did  but  snatch  the  heavy  bags  from  his  hand,  and  in  a 
moment  had  beaten  the  breath  from  his  body. 

At  last,  a  majestic  figure  appeared  among  the  crowd,  who,  moving 
quietly  from  man  to  man,  exhorted  one  by  one  to  press  earnestly  to 
the  opening  in  the  wall.  And,  even  as  I  watched,  the  number  was 
accomplished ;  and  the  noble  stranger,  advancing  to  the  gate, 
demanded  of  Sorrow  and  Sighing  that  it  should  be  opened.  "  For 
these,"  he  said,  "have  obtained  joy  and  gladness."  Then  the  gate 
opened,  and  they  passed  in  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads.  And  when  the  Master  passed  in  last  of  all,  as  to  His  own 
domain,  he  made  a  sign,  and  Sorrow  and  Sighing,  were  changed  into 
statues  of  stone,  that  they  might  stand  at  the  door  for  an  everlasting 
memorial  of  what  had  been  of  old.  Last  of  all,  the  long  proces- 
sion filed  away  towards  the  far  purple  hills  in  that  happy  place,  and 
a  soft  music  came  from  within  the  gates,  as  of  those  who  sang,  "  Then 
shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father.     Joy  on  their  heads  shall  be  for  everlasting." 

I  awoke  with  a  start,  for  the  breeze  was  freshening  and  had 
ai'oused  me.  But  I  woke  with  the  strain  solemnly  sounding  in  my 
ears,  and  I  went  home  musing  on  the  hope  that,  when  I  die,  it  may 
be  sounding  still.  h.  m.  m. 
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J08  ana  l^rtp  in  ^o^'s  l^oiise. 

BY  THE  TENERABLE  AEOHDEACON  ALIEN. 
PS  xxvi.  S.-iord,  /A»<-  fo<.«<i  the  haUtationofthy  home,  and 
the  fiaee  where  thine  honour  dwclkth. 
HE  subject  of  this  shovt  se^ou  is  '^o  oxcellenoy  o^^at 

__   ^:^or.^s^'s^pa^.luUt.se^^^^^^^ 
of  the  Psalmist's  thoughts,  as  g'™V"  ^''Xce'  where  thine  honour 

more  shall  we  be  helped  towards  heave^rheservce  ^^^^_1 

pointed  for  our  use  „  the  Book  of  Comm™  ?-[  ,^  t,,  g,ory  of 
Xi^hly'^iol  1\  Se^^r-sp^ual  proUt  oLs  the  creatures 
°'^is:t-  not,  indeed,  two  o'^ieets;but  one  object     Whatc,™ 

ri:;  :r  prt;e:tr/rS),^:raiso  direct,  tend 

to  the  glory  of  Jehovali.  ^  .  ^    ^^     life  of 

Prayer  is  as  the.breath  of  the  -^^-^^^^^^^^f^^^^^  ,,,  ,i,s  unto 
religion  is  kept  up  ^^.^^^^^Xrincerning  ourselves,  humbling  our- 
God,  acknowledging  the  t^^\^°^'^™''^p!X  ^nto  God,  and  in  the 
selves  before  Him:  when  ^^ ^^^"y^^^^Xtir^  down,  in 

utterance  of  the  secret  «^'^^|.^g.;//.Xed  through  Jesus),   full 
answer  to  our  earnest  f  PP^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^^^^ 
supplies  of  mercy  and  of  grace :  when,  by  t^ej^^|^^       ._  ^l.eJ  we 
we  open  our  lips  in  words  ^Ij^^^^^l^^Z^^^^  to 

make  solemn  profession  of  ^^^^  f^^^'Xhonestly  say  to  ourselves, 
God's  Holy  Word  -^^  and  preached  an^^^^^^^  .^ 

«'  This  is  for  my  reproof,  for  ^^2/  «o[^^J"?''  pj^i^  Word  so  re- 
righteousness,"  then  -;y-«(.^^P;;^f^'S  prove  the  seed  of  our 
ceived  (in  accordance  with  Gods  w|^!^)  ^  ,  P  ^^  j^eans  for  the 
spiritual  life-that  these  services  will  be,  indeed, 

salvation  of  our  souls.  ^  think,  four  special 

Now  to  put  this  mater  shortly  there  a^^^^^  ^   ^^J^^_ 

reasons  why  we  ^^^uld  value  our  public  servio^  ^^^^  primitive; 
(1)  Because  they  are  scriptural ;  (2)  ««J^^^J^  J,„,  J  over  the 
(3  because  they  are  joined  m  by  ^^^  .^^/'^n^sed  aright,  to 
world;  (4)  because  they  are  eminently  S^ed,  when  use  . 

meet  o'ui  wants,  and  to  quicken  ^-^  ^^''^^^'^\^^^^^^  Need 

First,  I  say  that  the  services  o^jur  Church  are  soi  p 
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I  add  many  words  in  confirmation  of  this  truth  ?  The  opening  sen- 
tences that  pass  the  minister's  lips  at  the  beginning  of  our  service 
are  sentences  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Psalms — that  manual  of  de- 
votion which  was  used  by  our  Lord  himself — come  over  again  and 
again.  The  lessons  out  of  the  Old  Testament  and  out  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
many  short  verses  of  Holy  Scripture  scattered  here  and  there,  the 
exact  conformity  of  every  part  with  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture, 
so  that  for  every  separate  sentence  of  our  Prayer-book*  some  an- 
swering sentence  of  Holy  Scripture  might  be  aptly  quoted — all  these 
things  tend  to  show  clearly  and  luminously  what  is,  I  think,  the 
special  glory  of  the  Church  of  England;  namely,  that  in  all  her 
teachings  she  is  pre-eminently  the  Scriptural  Church — asking  for  no 
obedience  except  that  which  she  can  claim  on  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  charging  it  upon  her  ministers  that  they  teach  nothing  as 
required  for  salvation  except  that  which  can  be  concluded  and  proved 
by  the  Scriptures ;  and  bringing  more  of  Holy  Scripture  prominently 
forward  in  her  public  service  than  has  been  brought  forward  by  any 
body  of  professing  Christians  throughout  the  entire  world. 

But,  secondly,  the  Church  of  England's  service  is  primitive. 
Some  of  the  passages  that  we  now  use  in  our  prayers  have  been 
used,  as  we  can  show,  in  the  assemblies  of  believers  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  Our  great  Reformers,  three  hundred  years  ago,  seem 
to  have  been  under  the  special  guidance  of  God's  Spirit :  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  what- 
ever had  been  said  most  holily  and  most  happily  in  the  ancient 
Prayer-books  that  our  Reformers  chose  out.  To  use  the  words  of 
an  eminent  writer  on  our  Prayer-book,  Dean  Comber,  which  words 
apply  generally  to  the  character  of  its  teaching  — "  No  church  was 
ever  blessed  with  a  form  of  prayer  so  comprehensive,  so  exact,  so 
free  from  fault,  and  from  occasions  of  stumbling  ;  which  is  so  judi- 
ciously contrived  that  the  wisest  in  the  use  thereof  may  exercise  at 
once  their  knowledge  and  their  devotion,  and  yet  this  form  of  prayer 
is  so  plain  that  the  ignorant  in  the  use  thereof  may  pray  with  under- 
standing. Its  doctrine  is  pure  and  according  to  the  ancient  pattern, 
its  language  significant  and  perspicuous,  most  of  the  words  and 
phrases  being  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  rest  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  fix'st  and  best  ages,  so  that  whoever  takes  exception 
must  imderstand  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  find  fault  with 
the  Church's  teaching  in  the  time  of  her  greatest  innocency.  Indeed, 
the  greatest  part  of  these  prayers  are  primitive,  or  corrected  and 
amended  versions  of  the  most  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  so  that  Grotius  (one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
scholars,  but  no  member  of  our  Church,  being  bred  in  Holland,  and 
made  minister  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden)  said  that  the  English  Liturgy 
comes  so  near  the  ancient  pattern,  as  that  none  of  the  Liturgies  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Europe  can  compare  with  it ;  and  the 
framers  of  our  Liturgy  were  men  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear 
to  them  :  some  died  at  the  stake  as  witnesses  to  the  truth,  others 
suiFered  bonds  and  exile  for  their  faithfulness  to  the  truth.     Their 

*  See  Bailey's  Liturgy  compared  with  the  Bible. 
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grea-ations  who  are  worshipping  according_  to   °^^\  ^^^^^'^^^ '^VT'^ 

but  guided  by  the  same  marks  in  tbetr  caleuda^  as  g"'de  u.  ■  they 
wiU%e  fou„d%eadiug  the  --  If-"/,  ™S,?,tre  „VC  'done 

using  the  =a-^P™?f  j/ZcTthohe  LTturgy  so  that  .ve  may,  as  I 
for  many  centuries,  in  oui  Latnono  ^""rgj  ,  uttered  by 

hope,  in^  humility  and  -ith  truth  apply  G^^^^^^^^^  J^ 

the  prophet  Malacha,  chap  ^^  ^  ^ '/^  \\VteacHng  to  do  around  the 
r^StftrXte  ri''F.:;  'Z  r"f%he°  sun  even  unto  the 
g^inrdownof  the  same  ^y  name  shall  be  g-^Vrm^na^e  a  d 
files"  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  m>  ^^^  ai  a 
a  pure  offering:  L' my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Heathen, 

''-''^^Ir!^^  of  the  Scriptural  chara^er  of  c^rLtog,; 
of  its  being  formed  after  the  pattern  of  those  ^^^^^  ^/.^^^^^^^^ 
hpr  best  ind  nurest  times,  Avhile  the  memories  of  the  teacnin^  oi  oui 
Lord  and  of  ffi  Apostles  were  still  fresh  ;  of  its  being  used  in  num- 
berless placefscattered  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  so  t^at  myriad. 
ioTn  in  it  every  week  as  a  reasonable  service.  It  remains  on  lii=  part 
Sour  u^ect'  that  I  speak  of  our  Liturgy  as  Y^^^^:^'^!  ^^res 
when  used  aright,  to  meet  our  wants,  and  to  quicken  our  desires 

^'^0  m^r^ur  wants.  Do  we  as  humbled  l-fents  groaii  m^ler 
the  burden  of  oursins?  Whatwords  ^^^^^^ZftT^l^^Z^^^^ 
the  words  of  our  confession  ^^  ^'"^^ -^,%}Zl^aZl^^  ihinJ^'e 
from  thv  ways  like  lost  sheep  :  we  have  left  undone  tlie  ^mn^b  a\u 
ou^t  to  W  and  we  have  done  the  things  that  we  ought  not  to 
Ta^'drne'-^^r  again,  those  words  in  the  opeBij^sentence.  o^^^^^^ 
Litany,  "  O  God  the  Father,  hear  us  from  heaven,  thy  dweliin^  pi<.ce, 
have  mercy  on  us,  miserable  sinners.'  c„volTr 

Do  we  want  anything  for  ourselves  or  for  our  brethren  ?     Suiely 
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in  the  Litany  there  is  that  which  exactly  fits  our  needs  in  all  time  of 
our  tribulation,  in  all  time  of  our  well-doing ;  yea,  we  may  go  fur- 
ther and  say,  in  the  hour  of  death  and  in  the  day  of  judgment.  We 
are  taught  to  pray  for  mercy  and  for  grace ;  and  then,  how  full  and 
suitable  are  the  intercessory  petitions  !  —  leading  us  to  pray  for  our 
sovereign  and  her  family,  for  our  ministers,  for  our  nobles,  for  our 
magistrates,  and  for  all  men;  for  those  who  are  in  trouble,  for  those  who 
are  our  enemies.  Every  one  who  needs  our  prayers  is  brought  under 
our  recollection ;  and  we  may  humbly  feel  that  we  do  them  the  best 
of  service  when  we  give  them  unfeignedly  our  earnest  supplications. 
So,  again,  the  wants  of  time,  and  the  wants  of  eternity  —  the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  grace  of  true  repentance  and  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  amend- 
ment of  our  lives; — all  are  made  mention  of  in  the  prayers  of  our 
admirable  Liturgy  ;  and  similarly,  as  meeting  other  states  of  feeling, 
when  we  rejoice,  how  directive  as  well  as  jubilant  are  the  Psalms! 
"  0,  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord ;  let  us  heartily  rejoice  in  the 
strength  of  our  salvation."  And  when  our  hearts  are  swelling  with 
gratitude,  how  full  and  general  are  the  expressions  of  the  thanks- 
giving !  reminding  us,  as  it  does,  of  the  blessings  of  this  life  —  of 
God's  inestimable  love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  of  the  means 
of  grace,  and  of  our  hopes  of  glory. 

Surely,  brethren,  the  words  of  our  public  service,  when  rightly 
offered,  through  the  intercession  of  Jesus,  by  humble  hearts,  as  sen- 
sible of  the  sacred  presence  of  the  Most  High,  will  be  found  by  us,  as 
we  go  forward  in  life,  to  be  increasingly  a  help  towards  heaven. 

The  more  we  use  these  holy  prayers,  the  more  shall  we  love  them. 
And  there  is  something  in  the  altertiate  way  of  praying  to  God,  the 
minister  on  the  one  side  and  the  people  on  the  other,  each  taking 
responsive  parts,  in  the  prayers  and  in  the  thanksgivings ;  which,  as 
it  is  according  to  the  earliest  pattern,  so  is  it  also,  when  heartily 
joined  in,  eminently  fitted  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  work  about 
which  we  are  employed,  and  to  stir  us  up  and  quicken  the  devotion 
of  us  all ;  for  as  one  coal  kindles  another,  so  the  heat  and  zeal  of 
the  one  may  help  to  warm  and  enliven  the  other.  The  Minister 
may  help  the  people,  and  the  people  will  help  the  Minister.  A 
long-continued  prayer,  when  we  join  not  with  it,  will  be  apt  to 
work  dulness  in  the  hearers'  mind ;  for  the  edge  of  the  attention  is 
soon  blunted,  and  we  have  to  guard  against  temptations  to  weariness 
and  impatience :  but  the  forms  of  our  Liturgy,  when  rightly  used, 
are,  as  is  testified  by  the  experience  of  ten  thousand  of  the  saints, 
eminently  fitted  to  guide  our  thoughts  and  our  judgments  aright :  to 
support  and  strengthen  us  in  our  efforts  to  rise  into  the  presence  of 
the  Most  High :  to  feed  and  nourish  our  souls  with  the  pure  milk  of 
God's  word — with  that  which  is  in  truth  the  bread  of  life;  and  in 
the  use  of  these  services,  the  more  we  are  engaged  therein,  the  more 
shall  we  be  refreshed  by  those  pure  and  living  waters,  which  flow 
out  from  the  sanctuary — a  healing  stream,  by  the  side  whereof  there 
grow  all  trees  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  the 
fruit  thereof  be  consumed ;  but  it  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit  every 
month,  and  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaves  thereof 
for  medicine. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

r^i  DEPUTATION  of  this  Society,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.Warr,  of  Liver- 
n\^  pool,  and  the  Rev.  J.  VV".  Hick,  Organizing  Secretary  for  the  diocese, 
attended  a  meeting  in  the  St.  Cnthbert's  Boys'  School,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, October  15th,  at  which  several  of  the  Parishioners  and  others  friendly  to 
the  cause  were  present.  It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  hear  from  the 
chairman  (the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pearson)  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Queen's  letter,so 
far  from  diminishing  the  Society's  income,  had  produced  a  remarkable  increase, 
by  stimulating  the  exertions  of  Church-people.  Since  1856,  the  receipts  had 
been  almost  doubled  ;  the  Diocese  of  Durham  and  the  town  of  Darlington 
having  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  England  in  the  progressive  movement.  The 
speech  of  the  Rev.  J.  Warr  was  earnest  and  judicious  ;  the  matter  of  it  admirably 
arranged  and  derived  principally  from  his  own  experience  as  a  Missionai'y  in 
Canada.  The  Society,  it  appears,  is  carrying  on  a  good  work  at  Liverpool  by 
means  of  its  Chaplain,  whose  principal  duty  is  to  receive  the  emigrants  in  the 
town,  to  give  them  advice  when  on  shipboard,  and,  where  practicable,  to  hold 
services  immediately  before  starting  or  as  the  ship  is  sailing  down  the  river. 
The  contrast  which  he  drew  between  the  state  of  the  Lodging  Houses  and  the 
accommodation  for  passengers  in  the  vessels  as  they  are  now,  and  as  they 
Avere  some  years  ago,  was  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  Every  care  is  now  taken 
to  guard  the  innocent  and  young  from  the  dangers  incident  to  the  emigrants' 
voyage.  The  Parish  to  which  Mr  Warr  was  assigned  by  the  Bishop  of 
Toronto  was  situated  near  the  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  his  arrival  had  been  looked  for 
with  an  eagerness,  and  pleasure  so  great,  that  an  array  of  carriages  an^  carts 
linedtheshorenearthelanding-place  to  carry  himself, family,  and baggage,home, 
as  he  was  told  by  his  future  Parishioners,  who  flocked  on  board  to  greet  their 
Pastor.  The  same  kindness  and  good  feeling  were  manifested  towards  him  during 
his  incumbency  ;  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  returned  to  England. 
The  Church  Building  Societies  in  the  inland  parishes  of  Canada,  we  were  told,  are 
of  a  primitive  formation,  but  not  the  lees  efficient  to  execute  their  work  on  that 
account.  In  a  parish  no  less  than  five  Churches  w^ere  erected  through  the  un- 
assisted efforts  of  oneSociety  composed  exclusively  of  the  Parishioners  themselves. 
Not  many  parishes  of  England  would  be  desirous  to  undertake  the  same  task, one 
might  say  ;  but  things  are  done  differently  in  Canada.  The  Church  is  young, 
vigorous  and  elastic  there,  in  full  synodal  action  with  Clergy  and  Laity — 
talking,  voting,  and  working  together  to  make  her  a  living  reality.  The_  local 
Treasurer  (Rev.  J.  G.  Pearson)  will  be  happy  to  explain  the  constitution  of 
these  Canadian  Church  Building  Societies  to  any  enquirer,  upon  the  receipt  of 
an  ordinary  subscription.     The  collection  of  the  meeting  exceeded  four  pounds. 


ST.  .JOHN'S  PAROCHIAL  ASSOCIATIOX. 
5^HE  first  lecture  in  connection  with  the  Association  was  delivered  by  the 
Incumbent  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  8th,  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall  presiding. 
The  Ch.airman  »nade  some  apposite  remarks  upon  the  Scriptural  character  of 
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the  Prayer  Book,  and  upon  the  union  of  Clergy  and  Laity  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  Mr  Stephens  took  for  his  subject  "  Things  new  yet  old ;"  and  observed 
that  his  hearers  would  doubtless  anticipate  that  he  was  going  to  speak  upon  things 
not  ordinarily  known,  and  which  for  that  reason  were  new,  though  in  themselves 
might  be  verj'  old.  There  were  such  things  as  old  family  relics,  treasured  up  and 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Stories  of  departed  grandeur,  power 
or  wealth  often  hung  upon  them  — old  pleasurable  associations  connected  with  them. 
Relics  and  Stories  like  these  were  in  one  sense  old,  and  in  another,  new ;  for  there  was 
an  air  of  novelty  about  them  to  the  persons  who  saw  and  heard  them  for  the  first 
time.  The  things  Tipon  which  he  was  intending  to  speak  were  300  years  old  and 
many  some  hundi-ed  years  older ;  at  the  same  time  he  dared  say,  they  would  be  new  to 
the  greaterjnumber  of  his  audience.  Dittering  from  many  olden  things,  his  had  great 
durability  and  strength,  and  were  even  better  adapted  for  modern  use  than  for  the 
times  when  they  originated.  He  referred  to  the  olden  principles  and  usages  upon 
which  the  Church  of  England  was  based,  and  lamented  the  ignorance  respecting 
them  which  generally  prevailed.  It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  English  Communion  that  the  Clergy  and  Laity  together  constituted  the  Church. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the  Clergy  were  the  Church 
— an  error  springing  from  the  apathy  of  the  Laity,  and  fostered  by  the 
language  current  about  persons  "  entering  the  church."  On  the  contrary, 
the  Reformers  drew  up  the  articles,  and  framed  the  services  after  the  spirit  of 
Acts  ii,  42  and  47  verses;  1  Cor.  xii.  27;  1  Cor.  xii.  13;  1  Peter  ii.  9.  But 
though  the  Clergy  and  Laity  together  xnade  up  "  the  body  of  Christ ;"  in  other 
words,  the  Christian  Church,  yet  after  the  example  of  the  Jewish  and  Apostolic 
Churches,  different  duties  were  assigned  to  each.  At  some  length  the  lecturer  proved 
from  the  New  Testament  that  the  office  of  public  preaching  and  of  ministering  the 
Sacrament  in  the  congregation  was  never  assumed  indiscriminately  by  the  early  dis- 
ciples, but  by  those  only  who  were  called  and  authorised  to  take  upon  them  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  Many  of  our  own  days,  however,  while  quoting  the  Word  con- 
stantly, acted  in  direct  opposition  to  its  teaching  and  examples  ;  and  things  were  come 
to  the  pass  that  any  and  everybody  were,  in  their  estimation,  at  liberty  to  assume  the 
ministerial  office.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  laity  were  assigned  parts  and  duties 
peculiarly  their  own  j  and  they  would  be  surprised  to  hear  the  important  position 
which  the  people  held  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  illustration  of  this,  the  mode  of 
appointing  Deacons,  Priests  and  Bishops  was  narrated;  and  by  reference  to  the 
ordinal  in  the  Prayer  Book,  to  the  Canons  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  testimonials,  it 
was  shown  that  no  man  in  the  English  Church  could  be  ordained  a  Deacon  till  the 
Laity  had  twice  consented,  nor  Priest  before  the  same  consents  had  been  given  and 
from  the  same  quarter.  In  the  next  place,  onerous  and  various  duties  were  assigned 
to  the  Churchwardens  as  if  to  identify  the  laity  still  more  neaily  with  the  church,  such 
as  the  exhorting  people  to  come  to  divine  service,  to  provide  the  proper  furniture  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Service-books,  to  col- 
lect the  Alms  at  the  Offertory,  to  see  that  Curates  are  duly  licensed,  and  that 
strange  Preachers  have  authority  to  officiate,  and  various  other  important  duties  which 
were  particularized.  In  the  celebration  of  J)ivine  Service,  also,  the  people  were  privi- 
leged to  bear  a  prominent  and  public  share — difierent  parts  of  the  Liturgy  being 
defective,  and  some,  cold  and  dead,  without  their  audible  participation  in  it.  Indeed,  if 
one  looked  at  any  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  two  elements  of  Clergy  and  Laity 
in  the  "  One  body"  are  plainly  discernible.  The  practical  conclusion  drawn  from  this 
theory  of  the  Church  was  the  imperative  obligation  of  the  laity,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  Clergy,  to  render  efficient  the  Church's  mission  by  doing  what  in  their  power  lay 
in  their  respective  callings. 

The  Second  Lecture  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  22nd,  at  which 
the  Hev.  W.  H.  G.  Stephens  presided.  After  the  usual  prayer  and  hymn,  the  Chair- 
man expressed  his  regret  at  their  .being  obliged  to  meet  that  evening  as  arranged 
several  weeks  previously ;  but  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  postpone  it,  owing 
to  the  numerous  engagements  of  their  lecturer.  He  was  wanted  in  different  parts  of 
England,  and  they  must  take  him  when  he  was  disengaged  ;  which  they  must  not 
always  expect  to  square  with  their  convenience. 

The  Rev.  John  Brame,  Travelling  Secretary  of  the  Additional  Curates'  Society  for 
tlie   province  of   York,  remarked  upon  the  erroneous  notion  afloat,  which  exclusively 
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applied  to  foreign  countries  and  to  our  distant  possessions  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionary. The  spiiitual  condition  of  our  people  at  home  was  such  that  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  which  hindered  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  arose 
from  the  character  of  the  emigrants,  and  of  our  countrymen  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  heathen ;  and  a  "  mission"  was  nearly  as  much  needed  at  our 
own  doors  as  in  the  parts  beyond  the  seas.  The  more  the  Church  is  strengthened 
at  home,  in  the  same  degree  will  her  opei'ations  abroad  be  beneficially  affected ;  it 
was  not  the  weakly  mother  which  produced  the  strongest  offspring.  There  were 
many  people  who  imagined  that  the  endowments  of  the  Church  rendered  unnecessary 
the  contributions  of  the  people,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  not  adequate  for  the 
various  wants  of  the  Church,  or  anything  like  being  adequate.  Nor  would  he  wish 
them  to  be  so ;  because  in  his  opinion  the  efficiency  of  a  church,  as  regards  her 
means,  depended  upon  her  having  two  sources  of  income,  voluntary  and  endowed. 
Endowments  at  the  present  day  originated  in  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people 
ages  ago ;  and  it  was  no  reflection  upon  their  liberality  to  say  that  they  were 
insufficient  to  provide  pastoral  superintendence  for  the  present  day.  At  the 
Reformation,  millions  were  confiscated  and  bestowed  upon  titled  and  untitled 
favourites  of  the  Crown ;  and  thus  the  spectacle  was  frequently  exhibited  of  magnates 
living  and  feasting  in  castles  upon  the  property  of  the  Church,  whilst  her  ministers, 
beggared  and  neglected,  were  labouring  amongst  tens  of  thousands  congregated  in 
a  parish.  Besides  this  spoliation,  the  population  was  now  twenty  millions,  being  four 
times  as  many  as  existed  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the 
property  of  the  Church  not  increasing  in  the  same  proportion.  The  towns  were 
the  worst  endowed;  and  Clergymen  with  incomes,  which  a  third-rate  clerk 
would  spurn,  were  sent  to  minister  in  parishes  containing  thousands.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  out  of  every  100  about  23  persons  lived  in  towns ; 
but  the  progress  of  trade  and  commerce  had  been  so  great  that  in  1861  one  half  of 
the  population  was  living  in  the  large  towns  of  England.  The  efforts  and  attention 
of  the  Additional  Curates'  Society  were  principally  directed  to  supply  the  crying  wants 
of  the  overgrown  parishes  :  and  upwards  of  420  Clergy  were  now  labouring  in  poor 
and  populous  places  through  its  agency.  Much  had  been  already  done  to  repair  the 
neglect  of  the  past ;  but  it  was  a  lamentable  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  find  in  the  present  year  one  Church  only  for  'every  7,000,  and  one 
Clergyman  only  for  every  6,000,  of  the  population.  Fifteen  hundred  additional 
Pastors  were  immediately  needed  to  render  the  proportion  between  Clergy  and  people 
in  anywise  satisfactory.  Many  of  the  olden  ties  which  connected  the  people  with 
their  Church  had  been  broken  by  recent  legislation  ;  but  the  living  tie  still  existed 
in  the  active,  self-denying  Clergyman ;  and  if  the  Church  is  to  regain  her  old 
ascendancy  in  the  minds  and  affections  of  the  people  it  must  and  can  only  he  efi"ected 
by  the  increase  of  an  earnest,  laborious  ministry,  such  as  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the 
Additional  Curates'  Society  to  establish,  irrespective  of  all  selfish,  party  feelings, 
throughout  England.  Mr  Brame  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
powerful  lectures  we  have  ever  heard  by  urging  upon  his  hearers  the  duty  of  Alms- 
giving ;  and  instanced  West  Leigh  and  St.  Alban's,  Manchester,  as  places  where  the 
people  recognised  the  duty  and,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  "  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  laid  by  in  store,  according  as  God  had  prospered  them"  for  the  furtherance  of 
Christ's  kingdom  and  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  subscriptions  and  household  offertories  would  be 
received  in  the  last  week  of  November;  and  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
would  take  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December. 


St.  John's  Schools. — The  autumnal  Sermons  and  Collections  for  the  Schools  took 
place  at  the  Chui'ch,  last  Sunday,  October  27th,  but  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
appeals  made  by  the  Revs.  W.  Beckett  and  E.  Castley,  the  Minister  and  Church- 
warders  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  handing  to  the  Treasurer  as  much  as  they  had 
anticipated  by  £1  5s.  4d.  Ten  Pounds,  they  think,  should  be  the  half-yearly  offei-ing 
of  the  Congregation  in  recognition  of  the  union  between  religious  and  secular 
instruction  as  imparted  at  the  schools.  And  as  the  collections  on  Sunday  were 
£8  14s.  8d.,  the  next  must  reach  £11  5s.  4d.  to  discharge  this  congregational  obliga- 
tion. The  Treasurer  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  Subcriptions 
and  Donations  :  Mr.  J.  W.  Wooler,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Luck,  5s. ;  E.  Backhouse,  Esq.,  10s. 
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CHANTS  AND  HYMNS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVExMBER. 


Nov.  3.23rdSancl.aft.  Trinity. 


Nov.lO.  24thSuncl.aft..Triuity. 


Nov.l7.25thSund.aft.Trinitv. 


Nov.  24.  Sun.  before  Advent. 


Nov.  27.  Wednesday. 


MOENIKG. 

Psalm  121.  Irish  52. 
Hymn  191.  St.  Michael  15. 


Hymn  89.  Avison  95. 
Psalm  122.  St.  Ann  28. 


Evening. 
Hymn  141.  Innocents  145. 
"  185.  St.  James  53. 
"  59.  Tallis'  Canon  132. 


Psahn  156.  Beaminsteri78. 
Hymn  85.  Ems  180. 


Hymn  190.  St.  Bernard  179 
Psalm  84,  pt.2.St.Stephen  74. 


Hyir.u  3.  Eignbrook  103. 
Psalm  127.  Abridge  27. 


Hymn  6.  Cudworth  4. 
Psalm  100.  Old  100th  121. 
HymnlOO.  Butti  ngton  173 . 
Hymn  27.  Luneberg  146. 

"     177.  London  55. 

"     15.  Sheffield  194. 


Hymn  194.  Melcombe  114. 
"     165.  Keble  112. 


M  agnifieat —  Woodwa  rd. 
Nunc    Diraittis — Wood- 
ward. 


J  Venite — Aylward. 
j  Te  Deum — Hodge. 
I  Jubilate — Hayes. 
"^^S^  The  numbers  after  the  names  of  the  tunes  refer  to  the  Choir  only. 
The  Canticles   used  at  the   Morning  and  Evening  Services  have  been  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Choir  and  Congregation.   They  are  pointed  according  to  the  method 
adopted   by    the   Church  of  St.  John  in  chanting  these  parts  of  Divine  Worsh'p. 
They  can  be  procured  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  Bridge  Terrace,  for  2d.  each. 


THE    MONTHLY    CALENDAR. 


Nov.     llAll  Saint's  Day. 

3i23  SrNDAT  AFT. Trinity. 

10  24  Sttndat  AFT.  Trinity. 

*17  25  Sunday  AFT.  Trinity. 

24  SXTNDAY  BEFORE  AdYENT. 


Morn. 


Morn. 


Morn. 
Morn. 


Prov.  11- 

-Luke  19. 

Even. 

Prov 

12— 

Col.  3. 

Prov.  13- 

-John  2. 

Even. 

Prov. 

14— 

2  Th.  1. 

Prov.  15- 

-John  9. 

Even. 

Prov. 

16- 

1  Tim.  6. 

Prov.  17- 

-John  16. 

Even. 

Prov. 

19- 

Philemon. 

27jWed.  Litany  Service  and 
Lecture  on  Holy  Com- 
'     munion  at  7'15  p.m. 

*  The  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  of  6th  Sunday  after  Epiphany  to  be  used  tliis 
day. 

The  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  at  Morning  Service  on  the  first  Sunday,  and 
at  Evening  Service  on  the  second  Sunday,  of  the  Month. 

Baptisms  and  Chtje  chinos  on  Sundays  at  three  o'clock  in.  the  afternoon;  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  half-past  ten  a.m.  The  last  of  the  three  rubrics  before 
the  service  for  the  public  Baptism  of  Infants  directs  that  "  When  there  are 
children  to  be  baptised,  the  parents  shall  give  knowledge  thereof  over  night  cr  in 
the  morning."     This  notice  can  be  given  to  the  Clerk  or  Sexton. 

A  Bible  Class  will  meet  on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  7  o'clock,  in  No.  5,  Bruns- 
wick Street. 

A  Cottage  Lecture  is  held  at  Mrs.  Stevenson's,  Chapel  Street,  every  Thursday 
evening  at  Seven  o'Clock. 

Chapel  of  Ease,  Albert  Hill. — Divine  Service  every  Sunday  evening  at  six 
o'clock.  Baptisms  and  Churchings  on  those  evenings,  and  also  on  Tuesday  afternoons 
at  three  o'clock.  Notice  of  Baptisms  and  Churchings  to  be  given  over  night  or  in 
the  morning  to  Mr.  Lee,  Saw  Mills. 
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Jol|)anna  S^^tis, 

THE  BRAVE  MAIDEN  OF  THE  RHINE. 
FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

^  HAT  a  brave  woman's  heart  can  do,  in  whicli  tlie  love  of 
Christ  dwells  through  a  living  faith,  the  following  true 
story  of  female  heroism  will  prove  :  — 

In  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  where  the  Rhine  sloAvly  flows, 
like  a  weary  old  man,  through  a  wide-spreading  flat 
country,  its  shores  are  girt  by  lofty  embankments,  for  the  river  is 
not  always  so  quiet  and  peaceful.  There  are  times  when  he  is 
rather  like  some  wild  and  fiery  youth.  For  instance,  when  heavy 
rains  have  swollen  his  waters,  or  when  the  thick  covering  ot 
ice,  which  he  has  borne  through  the  winter,  breaks  at  last  with  a 
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Isudden  thaw.  Such  times  are  bad  for'  these  flat  shores,  even  though 
'strong  embankments  inclose  the  broad  bed  of  the  Rhine;  for  if  the 
rush  of  waters  is  too  powerful,  or  the  masses  of  ice  which  are  floated 
down  by  the  stream  dash  against  each  other  and  the  banks  in  all 
directions,  then  the  river  breaks  down  the  embankments,  and  lays 
; under  water  the  whole  country,  and  all  human  habitations  for  miles 
around ;  and  it  has  even  happened  that  the  whole  stream,  bursting 
through  a  broken  embankment,  seeks  a  new  bed,  and  sweeps  away 
I  before  it  houses,  and  cattle,  and  everything  which  has  the  misfortune 
to  stand  in  its  way. 

It  is  a  terrible  sight  when  the  river  has  thus  become  a  broad 
lake,  and  one  can  only  see  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  chimneys  of  the 
houses,  and  the  towers  and  roofs  of  the  churches,  standing  out  above 
this  wide  wilderness  of  waters.  Then  the  heavy  heart  inquires : 
"  What  has  become  of  the  poor  people  who  dwelt  there  ?  Were 
they  saved  in  time,  or  has  the  wild  Rhine  buried  them  in  its  floods  ?" 
Alas  !  many  lives  have  already  been  thus  sacrificed,  and  many  more 
will  be,  whenever  again  the  river  breaks  down  its  embankments. 
Whoever  remembers  the  winter  of  1809,  will  recollect  that  it  was 
one  of  the  severest  that  had  been  for  years.  The  snow  in  the 
hard-frozen  land  had  reached  a  height  of  a  foot  and  a-half,  and 
was  most  firmly  cemented  together.  The  Rhine  was  coated  with  ice 
of  unusual  thickness  and  solidity,  so  that  even  heavily-laden  waggons 
could  pass  over  it  without  danger.  In  the  middle  of  January  there 
came  a  thaw.  The  enormous  body  of  water  from  the  melting  snow, 
which  could  not  penetrate  into  the  frozen  earth,  rushed  down  through 
every  furrow,  and  brook,  and  stream,  and  river,  to  the  Rhine.  The 
waters  thus  increased,  speedily  broke  the  thick  ice-covering  which 
was  over  them,  and  then  the  flood  rolled  the  mighty  masses  of  ice 
over  each  other,  and  against  the  embankments.  Above  the  town 
of  Cloves  the  embankment  gave  way,  and  the  swollen  river  over- 
flowed the  whole  country,  and  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  were  standing  with  the  ground- 
floors  quite  under  water. 

If  things  were  so  bad  within  the  town,  they  were  worse  in  the 
flat,  open  country.  In  many  villages  the  people  sat  on  their  roofs ; 
the  women  and  children,  benumbed  with  damp  and  cold,  cried  for 
help.  Their  cattle  were  all  drowned,  their  store  of  provisions  all 
destroyed,  and  for  their  poor,  wretched  lives,  there  was  no  deliver- 
ance, for  the  waters  Avere  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  houses, 
so  that  every  moment  they  expected  them  to  fall  in  and  bury 
them  in  the  floods.  Some  who  had  seized  a  branch,  or  a  floating 
piece  of  furniture,  swam  helplessly  round,  till,  benumbed  with  cold, 
they  slipped  off,  and  sank  in  the  v.'aters,  and  were  released  from  all 
earthly  sorrow.  Boats  manned  by  brave  watermen,  indeed,  rowed 
around,  and  strove  to  save  the  poor  unfortunates  ;  but  they  were  too 
feeble  to  cope  with  the  wild  stream  of  the  unchained  floods,  and  not 
a  few  of  these,  too,  were  drowned  through  the  upsetting  of  the  boats. 

But  soon  the  disaster  below  Cleves  became  still  greater,  for  at 
the  Spey,  about  a  mile  further  down  than  Cleves,  several  embank- 
ments gave  way  at  the  same  time,  and  the  raging  flood  tore  up  and 
carried  away  everything  with  it — houses,  cottages,  men,  and  cattle. 
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Not  far  from  this  place  stood  the  house  of  a  widow  named  Sebus; 
she,  her  brave  daughter  Johanna,  and  the  widow  Van  Beek,  with  her 
three  little  children,  dwelt  there.  Johanna  was  a  girl  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  strong  in  body,  of  a  handsome  countenance,  but,  what 
is  worth  more  than  all,  of  pure  heart  and  conduct,  full  of  true  love 
and  unfeigned  faith  in  Christ,  her  Redeemer  and  her  Lord.  Although 
the  water  had  already  risen  very  high,  and  was  even  now  over  the 
embankment  of  Clevesham,  yet  the  women  had  no  idea  of  the  ma"-- 
nitude  of  the  danger.  They  could  easily  have  saved  themselves  had 
they  imagined  that  which  so  soon,  and  suddenly  as  lightning,  came 
upon  them.  A  rush  of  water,  which  had  been  inclosed  by  a  barrier 
of  ice  higher  up,  broke  the  embankment  of  Clevesham.  Then  the 
roaring,  foaming  torrent,  burst  with  irresistible  power  into  the  house 
of  the  widow  Sebus,  and  a  paralysing  dread  seized  the  women. 
Johanna  alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind,  and  lively  trust  in 
God.  Without  a  moment's  delay  she  seized  her  old  mother,  help- 
less through  terror,  and  wading  through  the  water,  bore  her  on  her 
back  to  a  hill  about  two  hundred  paces  distant  from  the  house, 
which  stood  out  above  the  floods  as  a  place  of  refuge. 

When  the  courageous  maiden  had  saved  her  beloved  mother,  she 
said  to  her, — "Now,  I  will  hasten  back  to  the  i-escue  of  widow  Van 
Beek  and  her  children.  Then  I  will  fetch  our  goat,  so  that  you  may 
not  want  for  milk,  dear  mother, 

"Stop,  child,  stop!  it  is  too  late!"  implored  her  mother;  but 
Johanna  was  deaf  to  her  entreaties. 

"  I  must  save  them,"  cried  the  noble  girl,  as  she  stepped  boldly 
through  the  foaming  waters  towards  an  hillock  some  distance  off, 
where  widow  Von  Beek  and  her  children  had  taken  refuge,  but  over 
which  the  flood  was,  from  minute  to  minute,  rapidly  rising.  Johanna 
fights  —  she  struggles  with  the  waters — at  last  she  reaches  the  hill. 
But,  alas !  now  her  sorrowing  mother  sees  that  a  return  from  thence 
is  no  longer  possible,  for  the  flood  is  increasing  so  fearfully,  that 
now,  were  she  to  leave  the  hill,  the  waters  would  be  over  her  head. 

Widow  Von  Beek  sank  into  inconsolable  despair  when  she  be- 
held death  gradually  and  swiftly  drawing  nigh.  Covering  her  head 
and  the  heads  of  her  children  in  their  clothes,  she  cast  herself  with 
them  headlong  into  the  wild,  raging  waters.  Johanna  stood  there 
alone,  calm  and  still,  with  clasped  hands.  One  glance  she  cast  over 
to  where  her  beloved  mother  despairingly  was  wringing  her  hands  ; 
another  she  raised  up  to  that  heaven  to  which  she  so  soon  hoped  to 
go.  Her  lips  moved  gently  in  prayer,  her  features  seemed  illuminated 
by  a  heavenly  glory ;  and  then,  a  mighty  wave  tore  away  the  earth 
hillock  on  Avhich  she  stood,  and  buried  her  in  the  foaming  waters  ! 

When  the  floods  had  subsided,  they  found  the  corpse  of  the 
noble  maiden  near  the  church  of  the  village  of  Rindern,  and  there 
she  was  interred.  Her  mother  was  saved,  but  deep  sorrow  ever 
after  dwelt  in  her  soul.  A  new  house  was  built  for  her  near  the  place, 
where  afterwards  a  monument  was  erected  to  her  brave  and  pious 
daughter ;  but  her  heart  broke  before  the  house  was  finished. 
Many,  many  mourned  for  the  noble-minded  maiden,  whose  memory 
long  endured  in  all  their  hearts,  while,  on  the  spot  where  she  died, 
a  monument  serves  to  keep  her  deed  of  love  ever  in  remembrance. 
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UR  troubles  !  what  are  they  ?     Let's  drive  them  away, 
By  counting  the  blessings  of  every  day  : 
The  work  is  so  scarce,  and  the  weather  so  cold. 
The  children  so  hungry,  the  clothes  are  so  old, 
The  wages  so  low,  and  the  prices  so  high, 
There  is  little  to  spend,  and  a  great  deal  to  buy. 

Though  the  work  may  be  scarce,  yet  there's  something  to  earn; 
Though  the  winter  is  cold,  yet  the  weather  will  turn ; 
Though  the  little  ones  cry  when  we  can't  give  them  bread, 
We  can  trust  them  to  Him  Who  the  young  ravens  fed, 
Who  clothes  the  white  lilies  they  pick  in  their  play, 
And  watches  His  children  by  night  and  by  day. 

Though  wages  be  low,  there  are  many  who  still 
Have  no  work  to  do,  though  they  have  all  the  will : 
Though  prices  be  high,  and  the  rent  we  must  find, 
Perhaps  we've  a  landlord  who  's  patierl  and  kind. 
And  in  spending  our  money,  if  thirgs  are  well  bought, 
We  shall  find  that  it  brings  us  far  more  than  we  thought. 

It  may  be  we've  health  and  have  plenty  of  friends  — 
Of  the  blessings  of  this  world  the  best  that  God  sends  ; 
We've  the  green  earth  beneath  us,  the  blue  sky  above. 
The  bright  sun  to  cheer  us,  and  hearts  full  of  love : 
If  we  would  but  perceive  it,  we've  things  of  our  own 
Might  be  envied  by  monarchs  who  sit  on  a  throne- 
There  are  briers  and  brambles  in  every  one's  lot, 
From  the  palace  of  wealth  to  the  labourer's  cot ; 
But  the  roses  and  thorns  both  spring  from  one  root, 
And  the  rough-looking  bramble  bears  blossoms  and  fruit; 
And  the  life  that  seems  hardest  with  grief  and  with  care, 
May  train  us  for  heaven  by  patience  and  prayer. 

There  ai'e  many  who  wander  and  wearily  roam, 
There  are  many  who  sigh  for  the  blessings  of  home ; 
IBut  whatever  their  troubles,  their  pleasures  how  small. 
There  is  one  place  of  refuge  stands  open  to  all — 
There  each  will  be  welcomed,  as  friend  and  as  guest, 
In  the  House  of  our  God  to  find  comfort  and  rest. 
Whate'er  we  may  lose  there's  one  thing  will  endure — . 
A  character  honest,  a  mind  that  is  pure : 
While  good  makes  us  thankful,  and  sin  makes  us  sad, 
We  still  have  occasion  to  hope  and  be  glad ; 
And  instead  of  complaints,  when  in  sorrow  we  mourn, 
Let  us  think  we  've  a  Pattern  how  all  ma}'^  be  borne. 
If  we  comfort  the  hearts  that  have  worse  things  to  bear. 
We  shall  lighten  our  own  of  their  burden  of  care  ; 
'Twill  remind  us,  when  tempted  our  griefs  to  rehearse, 
There  is  nothing  so  bad  but  it  might  have  been  worse. 
So  our  troubles  will  vanish,  our  cares  fiy  away, 
In  recounting  the  blessings  of  every  day.  f. 
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Wi)t  aranniljal  # ans  of  Efrira. 

HRISTIAN  people  are  very  loth  to  believe  that  any- 
human  beings  exist  so  degraded  as  to  eat  each  other. 
We  shudder  when  we  read  of  shipwrecked  mariners 
driven,  by  the  maddening  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
to  cast  lots  which  of  their  number  shall  be  put  to  death, 
that  the  rest  may  be  kept  alive  by  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  hi& 
blood. 

But  a  recent  traveller  in  Africa,  M.  Du  Chaillu,*  assui-es  us  that 
he  has  visited,  and  sojourned  for  a  season,  with  the  Fans,  a  tribe  of 
Africans,  who  regularly,  and  as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  eat  human  flesh. 

At  first,  the  Fans  thought  that  the  man  with  the  white  skin  and 
straight  hair  must  be  a  spirit,  and  shrunk  from  him  in  terror ;  but 
by  degrees,  when  he  had  given  them  some  strings  of  white  beads, 
they  were  emboldened,  and  welcomed  him  to  their  villages  and 
hunting  expeditions. 

M.  Du  Chaillu  found  the  Fan  men  strong,  tall,  well-made,  and 
active.  They  were  almost  naked.  They  had  no  cloth  about  the 
middle,  but  used  instead  the  soft  inside  bark  of  a  tree,  over  which, 
in  front,  was  suspended  the  skin  of  some  wild-cat  or  tiger.  They 
had  their  teeth  filed,  which  gave  the  face  a  ghastly  and  ferocious 
look,  and  some  had  the  teeth  blackened  besides.  Their  hair,  or 
"  wool,"  was  drawn  out  into  long  thin  plaits ;  on  the  end  of  each 
stiff  plait  were  strung  some  white  beads,  or  copper  or  iron  rings^ 
Some  wore  feather  caps,  but  others  wore  long  queues,  made  of  their 
own  wool  and  a  kind  of  tow,  dyed  black  and  mixed  with  it,  and 
giving  the  wearer  a  most  grotesque  appearance. 

Over  their  shoulders  was  suspended  the  huge  country  knife,  and 
in  their  hands  were  spears  and  the  great  shield  of  elephant-hide,  and 
about  the  necks  and  bodies  of  all  were  hung  a  variety  of  greegrees, 
or  charms,  which  rattled  as  they  walked.  These  charms  consisted  of 
fingers  and  tails  of  monkejs;  of  human  hair,  skin,  teeth,  bones;  of 
clay,  old  nails,  copper  chains,  shells ;  feathers,  claws,  and  skulls  of 
birds ;  pieces  of  iron,  copper,  or  wood  ;  seeds  of  plants,  &c. 

The  women  were  much  smaller  than  the  men,  and  very  ugly  ; 
and  most  had  their  bodies  painted  red,  and  their  teeth  filed  sharp. 
They  carried  their  babies  in  a  sling  or  rest,  made  of  some  kind  of 
tree-bark,  and  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  mother. 

"Such"  (writes  the  traveller)  "were  the  strange  people  who  crowded  round 
about  me,  examining  every  part  of  my  person  and  dress  that  I  would  allow  to  be 
touched,  but  especially  wondering  at  my  hair  and  my  feet.  On  my  feet  I  had  boots; 
and  as  my  trowsers  lay  over  these,  they  thought,  naturally  enough,  that  tliese  boots 
were  my  veritable  feet,  and  wondered  greatly  that  my  face  should  be  of  one  colour, 
and  the  feet  of  another.  I  showed  myself  to  as  great  advantage  as  I  knew  how,  and 
surprised  them  verj'  much — as  I  w^ished  to  do — by  shooting  a  couple  of  swallows 
on  the  wing.     This  was  thought  a  wonderful  feat." 

The  traveller  ventured  to  trust  himself  in  the  villages  of  these 
savages.    Here  is  his  account  of  some  of  the  horrors  he  saw  in  them  : — 

"  As  we  entered  the  town  I  perceived  some  bloody  remains,  which  looked  to  me 
to  be  human,  but  I  passed  on  still  incredulous.    Presently  we  passed  a  woman  who 

*  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa,  London  :  John  ^Murray, 
Albemarle  Street.     From  which  these  extracts  are  kindly  permitted. 
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*'ndiatai,  the  king  of  the  cannibal  fans." 
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solved  all  doubt,  for  she  bore  with  her,  as  if  from  maiket,  a  piece  of  the  thigh  of 
a  human  body. 

"  The  whole  village  was  much  excited,  and  the  women  and  children  greatly 
scared,  at  my  presence.  All  fled  into  the  houses  as  we  passed  through  what  ap- 
peared the  main  street  —  a  long  lane,  in  which  I  saw  here  and  there  human  bones 
lying  about.  At  last  we  arrived  at  the  palaver-bouse.  Here  we  were  left  for  a  long 
while,  though  we  heard  great  shoutings  going  on  at  a  little  distance.  I  was  told  by 
one  of  them  afterwards,  that  they  had  been  busy  dividing  the  body  of  a  dead  man,' 
and  that  there  was  not  enough  for  ell. 

"  Presently  the  people  flocked  in,  and  before  long  we  were  presented  to  the 
king.  This  personage  was  a  ferocious-looking  fellow,  whose  body  was  painted  red, 
and  whose  face,  chest,  stomach,  and  back,  were  tattooed  in  a  rude  but  very  efiective 
manner.  He  was  covered  with  charms,  and  fully  armed,  as  were  aU  the  Fans  who 
now  crowded  the  house  to  see  me.  AU  wore  queues,  but  the  queue  of  Ndiayai,  the 
king,  was  the  biggest  of  all.  Brass  anklets  jingled  as  he  walked.  His  beard  was 
plaited  in  several  plaits,  which  also  contained  white  beads,  and  stuck  out  stiffly 
from  his  face.  His  teeth  were  filed  sharp,  and  coloured  black  ;  so  that  the  mouth 
of  this  old  cannibal,  when  he  opened  it.  put  me  in  mind  of  a  tomb.  By  and  by  I- 
was  conducted  to  my  house.  The  village  consisted  mostly  of  a  single  street,  about 
800  yards  long.  The  houses  were  small,  only  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  five  or  sir 
wide,  and  four  or  five  in  height,  with  slanting  roofs.  They  were  buUt  of  bark,  and 
the  roofs  were  of  a  kind  of  matting  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  The  doors 
run  up  to  the  eaves,  about  four  feet  high,  and  there  are  no  windows.  In  these 
houses  they  cook,  eat,  sleep,  and  keep  their  store  of  provisions,  the  chief  of  which, 
is  the  smoked  game  and  smoked  human  flesh,  hung  up  to  the  rafters. 

"  Towards  evening  we  retii-ed  to  our  houses.  I  called  the  king  into  mine  and' 
gave  him  a  large  bunch  of  white  beads,  a  looking-glass,  a  file,  a  fire-steel,  and  some 
gun-flints.  His  face  was  fairly  illuminated  with  joy,  and  he  took  his  leave  highly 
pleased.  Presently  afterwards  one  of  the  queens  brought  me  a  basketful  of 
bananas.  Some  of  these  were  already  cooked,  and  these  I  at  once  refused,  having 
a  loathing  of  the  flesh-pots  of  these  people.  I  stated  at  once  my  fixed  purpose  to 
have  all  my  cooking  done  for  me  in  my  own  kettles,  and  did  not  mean  to  be  involved 
in  man-eating,  even  at  second-hand. 

' '  While  I  was  talking  with  the  king  one  day,  the  Fans  brought  in  a  dead  body 
which  they  had  bought  in  a  neighbouring  town,  and  which  was  now  to  be  divided. 
I  could  see  that  the  man  had  died  of  some  disease.  I  remained  till  the  infernal  scene 
of  cutting  up  the  body  was  about  to  begin,  and  then  retreated.  It  made  me  sick 
all  over. 

"  Eating  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  sickness  is  a  form  of  cannibalism 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  among  any  people  ;  so  that  I  inquired  if  it  was  a  general 
custom  among  the  Fans,  and  I  was  informed  that  they  constantly  buy  the  dead  of 
the  Osheba  tribe,  who,  in  return,  buy  theirs. 

"Till  I  heard  this,  I  never  could  believe  these  two  stories  which  are  told  of 
them  :  —  A  party  of  Fans,  who  came  down  to  the  sea-shore,  once  actually  stole  a 
freshly-buried  body  from  the  cemetery,  and  cooked  it  and  ate  it  among  them.  And, 
at  another  time,  a  party  of  them  conveyed  a  body  into  the  woods,  cut  it  up,  and 
smoked  the  flesh,  which  they  carried  away  with  them." 

These  Fans,  as  you  would  expect,  are  terribly  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious. They  believe  in  witchcraft,  and  commonly  put  to  death 
those  accused  of  it.  They  have  great  faith  in  charms,  and  even  little 
children  are  covered  with  these  talismans,  duly  consecrated  by  the 
doctor  or  greegree-man  of  the  tribe.  Their  gods  are  huge  idols — 
one  in  each  village ;  and  their  worship  consists  in  rude  dances  and 
singing.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  hateful  habit,  which  brutalises  them 
beyond  all  other  heathen  nations,  the  Fans  are  hospitable  and  ener- 
getic, and  have  both  courage  and  ingenuity. 

God  grant  that  the  fearless  and  enterprising  traveller  may  be 
the  pioneer  of  the  teachers  of  Christianity  and  concomitant  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  soon  may  the  light  of  God's  truth  shine  in  these  "  dark 
places  of  the  earth,"  which  now  '*  are  full  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty,"  and  of  loathsome  uncleanness ! 
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BY  W.  HOUGHTON,  M.A.  F.L.S. 


HE  Ostrich  {Stru- 
thio    camelus)    is^ 
frequently      men- 
tioned in  theBible. 
It  is  the  largest  of 
all  known  birds,  and  so  swift, 
that  its  capture  is  often  made 
at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  one 
or  two  horses. 

The  ostrich  utters  a  loud 
cry,  which  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  the  roar  of  the  lion. 
fe^^__^=j^==^;^  This  loud  wailing  is  referred 
_^^'_  ^to  in  Micah,  i,  8, —  "I  will 

^^^^^=^^^^^^^^^  wail  and  howl  ....  I  will 
make  a  mourning  as  the  os- 
triches." The  ostrich  has 
been  from  the  earliest  times 
considered  by  the  Arabs  to 
be  a  foolish  bird ;  indeed,  where  we  should  say,  "  Silly  as  a  goose," 
the  Arabs  would  say,  "  Silly  as  an  ostrich."  This  bird,  however,  is 
by  no  means  devoid  of  cunning  and  sagacity ;  and  nothing  short  of 
dogged  perseverance  will  enable  the  hunter  to  take  it ;  ambuscades 
and  artifices  are  of  no  avail  against  its  extreme  wariness. 

The  eggs  of  the  ostrich  are  deposited  in  a  hole  scratched  in  the 
sand,  and  are  then  covered  over  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  ostrich  does  not  sit  on  her  eggs,  but  that 
she  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun :  this  is  not 
the  case,  however,  excepting  just  within  the  tropics,  where  the  eggs 
are  left  for  some  part  of  the  day.  At  some  little  distance  from 
the  nest  the  old  birds  place  other  eggs,  which  are  destined  to  serve 
as  food  for  the  young  when  hatched ;  these  are,  doubtless,  "  the  eggs 
which  a  foot  may  crush,"  referred  to  in  Job,  xxxix.  16. 

The  ostrich,  though  when  undiscovered  by  man  it  shows  great 
care  for  its  nest  or  young,  will  often  forsake  them  when  molested. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  apparent  neglect  of  the  supernumerary 
eggs,  which  are  seen  to  lie  scattered  about  on  the  surface  of  the 
sand,  will  explain  the  cruelty  attributed  to  this  bird  in  Lam.  iv.  3, 
and  the  passage  of  Job  referred  to  above. 

The  ostrich  (the  Hebrew  word  is  wrongly  rendered  "  owl,"  in 
our  version.  Lev.  xi.  16)  was  not  allowed  by  the  Levitical  law  to  be 
eaten ;  but  its  flesh  is  used  by  the  Arabs  of  West  Africa,  and  is 
said  to  be  sweet  and  wholesome.  Ostriches  will  swallow  iron, 
stones,  glass,  &c.,  which  they  do,  no  doubt,  to  assist  the  action  of  the 
gizzard.  Dr.  Shaw  saw  one  of  these  birds  swallow  several  leaden 
bullets  scorching  hot  from  the  mould  ! 

The  plumes  so  much  prized  are  the  white  feathers  of  the  wings. 
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NEW  water -weed  made  its  appearance  in  rivers  and 
streams  in  different  parts  of  England  in  the  year  1852, 
which  was  so  rapid  in  its  growth  that  it  threatened  to 
become  a  hindrance  to  river  and  canal  navigation. 
In  the  Cam,  barges  had  to  be  drawn  by  extra  horses ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Trent,  and  elsewhere,  fishermen  were  unable 
to  use  their  nets.  It  was  observed,  that  when  fragments  were  de- 
tached from  the  brittle  stems  they  became  independent  plants,  pro- 
ducing roots  as  they  travelled  down  the  stream,  or  clung  to  the 
sides  by  the  numerous  teeth  with  which  the  leaves  are  furnished. 
There  are  various  opinions    respecting    its    introduction    into    this 


country.  Mr.  Babington  thinks  that  the  seeds  must  have  adhered 
to  some  American  timber.  It  is  well  known  that  timber  is  floated 
down  the  American  rivers,  and  if  but  one  seed  found  its  way  into  a 
crevice  in  a  log  of  wood,  on  its  way  to  England,  it  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  numbers  of  plants  which  now  exist,  especially  as  our 
water-courses  form  an  almost  continuous  chain.  It  does  not  increase 
in  America  as  with  us,  the  sluggish  state  of  our  rivers  encouraging 
its  growth  ;  though  here  it  seldom  flowers,  and  never  produces  seed. 
It  is  known  to  boatmen  as  Water  Thyme.  R.  B. 
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BY  CUTHBERT  BEDE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  GLENCREGGAN." 

T  is  the  twelfth  day  of  September,  and  the  weather  con- 
tinues as  gloriously  fine  and  bright  as  it  has  been  nearly 
every  day  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks.  The  fields  are 
cleared  of  the  golden  grain ;  the  stack-yards  are  filled 
with  mighty  ricks  ;  many  harvest-homes  have  been  held, 
with  more  of  drunkenness  (alas !)  and  sottishness  than  should  be 
found  in  the  rejoicings  of  Christian  husbandmen ;  and  a  few  Harvest 
Festivals  have  been  held  here  and  there  in  which  the  Lord  of  the 
Harvest  has  been  paid  the  honour  due  unto  His  name,  and  in  which 
the  rich  and  poor  have  met  together  with  one  accord,  and  have 
found  their  holiday  all  the  more  enjoyable  from  having  been  begun 
as  a  holy  day.  Once  again,  by  God's  goodness,  and  in  a  manner  as 
unexpected  as  it  is  undeserved,  are  we  spared  the  prospect  of  a 
famine  of  bread,  and  have  seen  the  valleys  standing  thick  with  com, 
to  fill  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness. 

Surely,  our  farmers  have  never  known  a  more  favourable  season 
for  the  ingathering  of  their  crops.  It  is  as  a  Huntingdonshire  farmer 
said  to  me  only  this  morning, —  "We  finished  harvest  last  night  — 
cleared  up  the  last  of  our  beans,  and  everything ;  and,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  we  have  not  had  half-an-hour's  hindrance 
from  bad  weather."  But,  although  such  a  fine  harvest  month  has 
rarely  been  known  in  England,  yet  it  has  been  far  different  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  So  mysterious  are  the  works  of  God,  that,  while 
England  has  been  blessed  with  the  most  seasonable  harvest  weather, 
the  sister  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  been  visited  with 
continuous  and  heavy  rains,  which  in  some  districts  have  destroyed 
the  potato-crops  and  seriously  injured  the  grain. 

Cantire  (where  the  sketch  of  the  Highland  Reapers  was 
made*)  is  the  name  of  the  peninsula  that  forms  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  though 
but  little-known  district  of  the  Western  Highlands.  The  Scottish 
monarchy  first  began  in  Cantire  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  its 
chief  town,  Dalruadhain  (which  is  now  called  Campbelton),  was  the 
capital  of  the  Scottish  kingdom  three  hundred  years  before  Edin- 
burgh sprang  into  existence.  It  was  a  chief  territory  of  the  power- 
ful Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  contained  some  of  their  most  important 
castles  and  strongholds ;  and  it  was  the  first  part  of  Western  Scot- 
land where  Christianity  took  root :  for  thither  (from  Ireland)  went 
St.  Kiaran,  and  his  pupil  the  famous  Columba,  who  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Cantire  before  its  good  tidings  had  been  proclaimed  in 
lona,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands. 

Cantire  is  a  Gaelic  word,  and  signifies  "  the  land's  end ;"  and  it 
is  the  end  of  Scotland  that  comes  nearest  to  Ireland.  Gaelic  is  the 
old  language  of  Scotland,  and  is  still  spoken  by  most  of  the  Cantire 
people ;  and,  on  Sundays,  they  have  generally  one  service  in  Gaelic 

*  See  Glencreggan ;  or,  a  Highland  Home  in  Cantire.  By  Cuthbert  Bede. 
With  3  maps,  8  chromo-litbographs,  and  nuineious  woodcuts  from  designs  by  the 
Author.     2  vols,  post  8to.     Longman  and  Co. 
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and  another  in  English.  When  you  hear  them  talking  with  each 
other  in  the  harvest-fields  it  ■will  be  in  the  Gaelic  language  that  they 
are  conversing,  although  they  can  speak  to  you  in  English  as  well. 
So,  in  this  respect,  they  perhaps  are  cleverer  than  you  may  be ;  for 
they  can  converse  in  two  languages,  and  you  may  only  be  able  to 
talk  in  one.  But  their  English  is  sometimes  difficult  to  understand. 
The  Highland  women  work  in  the  corn-fields  quite  as  much  as  the 
men  do.  They  generally  Vv^ear  a  loose  cotton  jacket  and  a  short  dark- 
blue  petticoat,  and  they  look  very  picturesque  as  they  move  about  among 
the  corn,  sickle  in  hand.     Wordsworth  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  about  a 

"  Solitary  Highland  lass 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself ;" 

and  describes  her  as 

"  Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides." 

The  Hebrides  are  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  the  six 
most  southern 
islands  (inclu- 
ding the  large 
islands  of  Islay 
and  Jura)  are 
plainly  visible 
from  Cantire, 
and,  washed  on 
all  sides  by  the 
AtlanticOcean, 
make  a  beauti- 
ful feature  in 
the  seaward 
views.  The 
older  Highland 
women  wear  a 
large  white  cap, 
called  "the 
mutch,"  and  the 
younger  girls 
very  rarely 
wear  anything 
on  their  heads, 
unless  it  is  in 
the  corn-fields ; 
when  they  will, 

perhaps,  put  on  a  "  wide-awake  hat,"  like  the  damsel  in  the  sketch. 
At  other  times  they  will  throw  their  plaids  or  cloaks  over  their  heads, 
by  way  of  a  bonnet.  It  is  only  in  the  harvest-field  (and  on  Sundays 
and  state  occasions)  that  the  women  wear  shoes  and  stockings. 
They  are  obliged  to  do  this  among  the  sharp  stubble,  to  prevent 
their  feet  being  cut  and  maimed ;  but  at  their  own  houses,  and  out 
in  the  roads  and  streets,  they,  and  their  children,  always  walk  about 
with  naked  legs  and  feet.  Perhaps  we  may  have  something  to  say 
on  this  point  on  a  future  occasion,  and  also  on  the  skill  they  show  in 
training  the  feet. 
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I^er  jTonntrationg  are  UTj^tixi  tfje  l^ofe  l^ills. 

LOVE  to  gaze  upon  the  Church 

Where  dearest  friends  have  often  pray'd ; 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  graves 

Where  dearest  friends  are  sleeping  laid. 

There,  as  the  ray  of  evening  fades, 

Musing,  unseen,  I  take  my  stand ; 
And  fancy  oft  holds  converse  sweet 

With  shadows  of  the  sainted  band. 

I  love  the  cheerful  Sahbath-hell, 

Faint  emblem  of  the  call  of  God, 
Inviting  all  to  come,  and  learn 

The  path  that  leads  to  His  abode. 

I  love  the  Church's  Form,  of  Prayer, 

Including  all  that  sinners  vrant ; 
I  love  her  joyful  hymns  of  praise, 

Sweet  foretaste  of  angelic  chant. 

I  love  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church, 

All  drawn  from  Scripture,  God's  own  Word*, 

All  guide  to  faith  and  holiness, 
All  rest  upon  the  Saviour  Lord. 

Her  Jioly  Sacraments  I  love, — 

Simple,  significant,  divine : 
Here  sin's  malignity  is  shown. 

Here  the  great  love  of  Christ  doth  shine. 

Her  Fabric,  too,  I  reverence  — 

Good  work  of  holy  men  of  old ; 
In  roof,  arch,  column,  everywhere, 

Devotion's  bounty  I  behold. 

But  at  the  crowded  Hour  of  Prayer 

Its  choicest  features  then  I  trace ; 
The  place  so  solemn  seems  to  say, 

"  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place  !'* 

Thither  I  press  with  willing  feet, 

And  quick  my  cares  and  sorrows  cease ; 

For  me  I  see  a  Saviour  bleed, — 

I  hear  "  a  still  small  voice  "  of  peace. 

Oh !  that  all  lov'd  the  Gospel  Church, 

And  pray'd  for  her  prosperity ; 
That  worshippers  may  fill  her  courts, 

And  peace  within  her  walls  may  be ! 

Our  Fathers  dearly  loved  the  Church, — 
They  thought  her  holy,  just,  and  good ; 

Our  Fathers  proved  their  steadfast  love 

In  that  for  her  they  shed  their  blood.  •  ..     j. 
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The  Church  they  loved,  that  same  is  ours ; 

And  can  their  children  seek  her  harm  ? 
Their  blessed  spirits  round  her  watch ; 

God  in  her  cause  will  bare  His  arm. 

Ne'er,  ne'er  shall  godless  men  prevail, 
Though  hell  with  foes  in  league  engage ; 

Against  our  nursing  mother  Church 
Vain  will  be  all  their  furious  rage. 

Though  thrones  should  fall,  and  empires  fade. 
And  earth  to  very  centre  shake, 

The  Church,  built  on  the  Rock  of  Christ, 
Shall  stand  till  all  the  dead  awake  ! 
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BY  W.  C.  MAGEE,  D.D.  KECTOR  OP  ENNISKILLEN. 

Luke,  xvi.  8.  —  For  the  children  of  this  luorld  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light. 

HESE  words  are  our  Lord's  comment  upon  the  parable 
Avhich  He  had  just  spoken  to  His  disciples.  The  parable 
is  that  well-known  one  which  describes  the  device  of  the 
unjust  steward  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  dis- 
honesty. This  device  was  so  ingenious  as  to  force  even 
the  master,  whom  he  had  wronged,  to  praise  him  for  the  ingenuity 
of  it.  The  lord  —  that  is,  thelord  of  the  unjust  steward,  not  our  Lord, 
as  too  many  suppose  —  commended  the  unjust  steward  "because  he 
had  done  wisely."  Injured  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  admiring 
the  cleverness  of  the  man  who  had  injured  him. 

Now,  it  is  this  cleverness,  this  shrewd  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
steward,  to  which  our  Lord  draws  the  attention  of  His  disciples 
He  compares  it  with  the  wisdom  of  His  followers,  and  pronounces  it 
greater  than  theirs.  "  The  children  of  this  world,"  He  tells  them, 
such  as  this  steward,  "  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
©flight." 

Two  questions  arise  for  us  out  of  this  saying  of  our  Lord's :  — 
1st.  Who  are  the  children  of  the  world,  and  the  children  of  light? 
2d.  Wherein  are  the  former  wiser  than  the  latter  ? 

The  first  question  is  easily  answered.  The  children  of  the  world 
and  the  children  of  light,  are  just  those  two  classes  into  which  all 
mankind  are  divided, —  those  who  have  chosen  their  portion  in  this 
life,  and  those  who  have  chosen  it  in  the  next. 

On  the  one  hand,  "the  men  of  this  world,  who  mind  earthly 
things,"  and  those  alone ;  who  choose  Earth  instead  of  Heaven,  Time 
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instead  of  Eternity,  God's  creatures  instead  of  God  their  Creator, 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  "  are  not  of  this  world,"  whose  con- 
versation and  citizenship  is  in  Heaven;  who  have  chosen  Eternity 
rather  than  Time,  the  Creator  before  and  above  all  creatures.  These 
two  classes  include  all  men :  to  one  or  other  each  one  of  us  belongs. 
There  is  no  middle  class.  No  man  can  be  at  once  a  man  of  this 
world  and  a  child  of  light. 

But,  wherein  are  the  children  of  this  world  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light  ? 

Not,  certainly,  in  the  choice  that  they  have  made.  This  is  so 
foolish,  that  the  man  who  makes  it  is  called  in  Scripture  the  fool. 
The  most  foolish,  that  is,  of  all  fools.  The  fool  who  says  in  his  heart, 
"There  is  no  God;"  the  fool  who  says  to  his  soul,  "Take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,"  are  simply  men  of  this  world,  who 
resolve  to  have  no  other  Heaven,  and  no  other  God,  than  this  pre- 
sent evil  world.  And  yet  it  is  these  very  men  whom  our  Lord 
proposes  to  us  as  examples  of  Avisdom.  How  is  this  ?  How  are  they 
wiser  than  those  whose  choice  is  so  much  wiser  than  theirs  ? 

They  are  wiser  "  in  their  generation."  Not  absolutely,  that  is, 
but  relatively.  Having  regard  only  to  the  way  in  which  they  act 
in  their  day  and  generation,  they  act  more  wisely  than  the  children 
of  light  do  in  theirs.  The  men  of  this  world,  having  chosen  it  for 
their  portion,  show  more  wisdom  with  respect  to  it  than  Christians 
show  with  respect  to  that  world  which  they  have  chosen  for  tlieir 
portion.  In  short,  our  Lord  proposes  the  wisdom  of  the  men  of 
this  world  in  their  management  of  things  temporal,  as  an  example  to 
Christians  in  their  management  of  things  spiritual.  He  bids  us  be 
as  wise  in  carrying  out  our  choice  of  the  next  world,  as  they  are  in 
carrying  out  their  choice  of  this  world. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  they  excel  us  in  this  respect,  and  how  we 
may  imitate  them  with  advantage. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  men  of  this  woi*ld  are  consistent  and 
single-minded.  There  can  be  no  success  in  any  pursuit  without  this. 
A  double-minded  man  is  "unstable  as  water;"  he  never  excels.  The 
man  of  this  world  feels  this :  he  knows  that  if  he  were  to  allow  any 
thought  of  the  other  world  to  interfere  with  his  devotion  to  this,  he 
would  so  far  fail  in  his  great  object,  which  is  to  possess  and  enjoy 
this  world  only,  and  accordingly  he  puts  away  such  thoughts  alto- 
gether. God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  Heaven  is  not  in  all  his 
desires.  The  law  of  God  is  never  regarded  by  him  :  the  society  of 
God's  people  he  avoids ;  their  opinions  he  despises.  He  never 
dreams  of  denying  himself  any  gain,  or  any  pleasure,  for  fear  of  what 
"the  saints"  might  think  or  say  of  him,  or  because  of  what  the  Word 
of  God  says  to  him.  The  only  thing  that  ever  troubles  him,  the  voice 
within,  he  stifles  into  silence.  He  has  made  his  choice,  and  he  abides 
by  it,  resolutely,  consistently,  with  a  single  eye  and  a  devoted  heart. 

Is  it  so  with  the  child  of  light  ?  He  has  chosen  the  world  of 
light  and  life  for  his  portion.  Does  he  abide  by  his  choice,  and 
walk  in  light  as  becomes  a  child  of  light?  Does  he  disregard 
the  maxims,  and  despise  the  censure,  of  the  men  of  this  world  ? 
Does  he  resolutely  exclude  every  thought  of  this  world  that  inter- 
feres with  his  enjoyment  of  that  other  world  to  which  he  professes 
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to  belong  ?  Does  he  ever  strive  to  escape  from  the  atmosphere  of 
earth,  and  rise  to  that  of  heaven,  as  the  man  of  this  world  seeks 
ever  to  escape  from  the  atmosphere  of  heaven  for  that  of  earth  ? 
In  one  word,  does  he,  the  child  of  God  and  child  of  light,  find  his 
true  home  in  the  light  of  God's  presence,  and  his  true  joy  in  the 
smile  of  God's  love?  and  does  he  seek  them  with  as  single,  as 
earnest,  as  devoted  a  heart,  as  the  man  of  this  world  seeks  the 
joys  it  has  to  give,  and  the  home  it  has  to  offer  him  ?  Or  is  he 
not  too  often  wavering  in  his  choice,  distracted  in  his  desires, 
half  given  to  God  half  devoted  to  the  creature,  walking  with  un- 
certain gait,  because  with  unsteady  aim  ?  Now  "  pressing  forward 
to  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  his  high  calling,"  now  turning  aside  for 
some  corruptible  crown  of  this  world's  fading  glories ;  now  fearing 
God,  and  now  seeking  to  please  man ;  now  all  for  the  next  world, 
and  now  nearly  all  for  this.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  so  often  falls 
short,  that  he  fails  so  often  of  success  in  the  heavenly  life  ?  He 
wants  the  first  element  of  success  —  a  single  mind.  Surely  in  this 
*'the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light." 

Again,  the  men  of  this  world  are  earnest  in  their  pursuit  of  their 
great  aim.  They  give  themselves  energetically  to  their  business, 
whatever  it  may  be,  neglect  no  opportunities,  despise  no  means  of 
forwarding  it.  They  know  that  industry  is  essential  to  success ; 
they  despise  the  idle  trifler  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  "  give  his  mind 
to  his  business,"  and  they  succeed  accordingly.  "  They  have  their 
reward"  for  rising  early  and  late  taking  rest,  and  eating  the  bread  of 
carefulness,  they  "get  on  in  life,"  and  that  is  all  they  desire. 
How  is  it  with  the  Christian  ?  Religion  is  his  great  business ;  to 
lay  up  treasure  in  heaven  is  his  great  aim.  Does  he  work  at  his 
business  as  the  man  of  this  world  does  at  his  ?  Is  he  diligent,  pains- 
taking, energetic,  watchful  for  all  opportunities,  careful  of  all  means 
of  spiritual  gain  ?  Is  he  resolute  in  denying  himself  all  indulgences 
that  can  interfere  with  his  success  in  the  great  purpose  of  his  life  ? 
or  is  he  not  too  often  "  slothful  in  business,"  instead  of  "  fervent  in 
spirit" — negligent  of  opportunities,  wasteful  of  means,  self-indulgent, 
to  the  raanilest  hindrance  of  his  spiritual  life  ?  And  is  he  not,  in 
consequence,  too  often  poor,  and  miserable,  and  naked,  when  he 
might  be  rich,  and  increased  with  goods  —  clothed  only  in  the  rags 
to  which  indolence  brings  him,  instead  of  in  the  fine  linen  of  the 
saint's  righteousness,  to  be  bought  with  watching  and  prayer  from 
God  ?  Surely  here,  too,  "  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light." 

Lastly.  The  man  of  this  world  is  remarkable  for  his  practical 
sagacity.  Long  habits  of  calculation,  and  a  close  regard  for  his  own 
interest,  have  made  him  so  shrewd  and  clear-sighted,  so  quick  in 
deciding,  so  prompt  in  action,  that  he  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  in- 
stinctive knowledge  —  a  fine  tact,  by  which  he  at  once,  and  almost 
unconsciously,  sees  what  is  for  his  interest,  and  what  is  not.  "His 
senses  are  exercised  by  long  use  to  discern  between  good  and  evil." 

But,  are  the  childi-en  of  light  as  practically  sagacious  as  the  men 
of  this  world?  Have  they  come  by  long  and  constant  practice  of 
the  rules  of  their  art  to  be  so  skilled  in  them  that  they  have  no  need 
at  every  moment  to  consult  them  ?     Or  are  they  too  often  so  little 
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skilled  in  the  spiritual  life  that  they  are  constantly  at  a  loss  for 
guidance  —  doubting,  hesitating,  anxious,  when  they  should  be 
prompt,  confident,  decided  —  learning  the  rules  of  tlieir  business 
when  they  should  be  practising  them — having  need  that  one  should 
teach  them  the  very  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God  ?  Surely 
here,  again,  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the  childreu 
of  light. 

And  if  this  be  so, — and  who  is  there  who  does  not  feel  that  it  is 
so?  —  If  the  children  of  this  world  are  really  so  much  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light  ai"e  in  theirs — Why  is  it  so? 
How  comes  it  that  the  one  are  so  successful,  the  other  so  unsuc- 
cessful, in  the  aims  they  respectively  pursue  ?  The  reason  is  very 
simple.  The  one  believe  with  all  their  heart  in  the  world  they  have 
chosen ;  the  others  do  not.  The  man  of  this  world  makes  it  his 
god,  looks  up  to  it,  believes  in  it,  obeys  it,  loves  it,  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul.  And  he  acts  accordingly ;  his  life  is  as  single  and  as 
simple  as  his  belief;  he  becomes  altogether  a  man  of  this  world,  and 
of  this  alone.  The  Christian  chooses  God  for  his  portion — looks  to 
Him,  believes  in  Him,  loves  Him  ;  but  not  with  his  whole  heart.  This 
present  evil  world  stands  so  full  in  his  view,  seems  so  great  and  so 
powerful,  that  he  cannot  always  see  it  as  it  is,  only  the  shadow  of 
the  invisible,  the  outward  form  and  fashion  that  is  fast  passing  away. 
He  partly  believes  in  it,  and,  therefore,  he  partly  loves  and  obeys  it. 
He  only  partly  acts  out  his  choice  of  another  world,  and  another 
God,  and,  therefore,  he  only  partly  succeeds  in  leading  the  life 
which  is  not  of  this  world,  but  is  from  God  and  in  God. 

Here,  then,  is  the  folly  of  the  child  of  light  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
man  of  this  woi'ld.   Let  rac  close  with  a  brief  w^ord  of  counsel  to  each : 

To  the  "  child  of  light,"  we  say  :  Make  the  man  of  the  world  your 
model,  for  the  wisdom  with  which  he  pursues  the  end  he  has  chosen. 
Be  as  single-minded,  as  zealous,  as  practically  sagacious  in  your 
religious  life,  as  he  is  in  his  worldly  life,  and  you  will  succeed  as 
completely  as  he  does.  You  will  become  as  truly  a  child  of  light  as 
he  is  of  this  world.  To  the  "man  of  this  world"  we  say:  Remem- 
ber, you  are  wise  only  in  your  generation  —  wise  for  time  —  mad  as 
regards  eternity.  You  are  earnestlj',  resolutely,  wisely,  with  a  most 
perfect  selection  of  the  best  and  surest  means  of  success,  working 
out  your  own  perdition  !  The  end  of  the  course  you  are  following 
is  Death! — to  that,  and  for  that,  you  are  working  successfully. 
Consider,  we  beseech  you  to  consider,  that  plain  question  of  profit 
and  loss  which  our  Lord  propounds  to  you  and  all  men  of  this 
world, — "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?" 
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THEOFFERTORY. 

^^fJ^VERY  one  must  regard  with  satisfaction  the  progress  which  is  now 
(jtH^' n  being  made  in  the  Offertory  movement.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  regarded 
^!^^^  as  a  party  characteristic,  and,  consequently,  met  with  little  sympathy 
from  manyestimableCliurchmen,  who  are  now  seen  in  the  ranks  of  its  warmest 
adherents.  Happily,  the  prejudice  is  now  generally  extinct,  and  this  scriptural 
institution  is  countenanced  by  all,  and  earnestly  recommended  bymany,  ofthe 
English  Bishops.  In  the  important  city  of  Manchester,  the  proposed  revival  of 
the  Offertory  in  all  Churches  has  been  zealously  taken  up  ;  and  a  meeting  of 
Clergy  and  Laity  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday  Nov.  6th,  last. 
The  objects,  for  which  thej'  met  to  consider  the  best  means  of  promoting,  are 
well  stated  in  a  letter  circulated  by  Mr  Duval,  the  Secretar3',  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Churchwardens  in  August,  are  eminently  satisfactory  as 
recording  the  opinions  of  many  earnest  and  intelligent  laymen  holding  an 
official  position  in  the  Church. 

The  objects  of  the  movement,  Mr  Duval  states,  were — 
"  To  induce  Churches  to  adopt  generallj'  the  system  of  '  weekly  offerings,' 
as  suggested  by  St.  Paul  ("  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  &c.),  and  enjoined 
by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

To  effect,  by  the  application  of  the  Scriptural  system  of  weekly  offei-ings, 
church  extension  on  self-supporting  principles,  and  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the 
vast  and  si)iritually-neglected  population  of  our  tov.n  parishes. 

To  apply  a  portion  (at  least)  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Manchester 
Cathedral,  primarily,  to  the  restoration  of  the  true  parochial  sj'stem  of  free  and 
unappropriated  churches  in  some  of  those  parishes  by  endowments  being  sub- 
stituted for  pew-rents. 

At  a  meeting  of  Churchwaidens  ofthe  parish  of  Manchester,  held  at  the 
Church  Institute,  on  the  loth  August,  18.56,  John  Todd,  Esq.,  senior  Church- 
warden, in  the  chair,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted  in  favour  ofthe  three 
following  desiderata  : — 

1.  A  weeklj'  (or  monthly)  offertory  from  the  whole  congregation. 

2.  All  collections  in  cliurch  for  school,  missionary,  or  other  purposes,  to 
be  made  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  Prayer  Book. 

3.  The  annual  distribution  amongst  ever^'  congregation  of  a  printed  account, 
showing  the  amount  and  application  of  the  collections. 

From  this  movement  have  resulted  a  more  strict  adiierence  to  the  directions 
ofthe  Prayer  Book  and  consequent  consiilerable  increase  of  funds  for  "pious 
and  charitable  uses  ;"  the  willing  acquiescence  of  the  laity  whenever  those 
directions  are  complied  with  ;  and  a  deep  conviction  of  the  great  and  irre- 
parable loss  inflicted  on  the  church  by  not  complying  with  them. 

Hence,  also,  has  sprung  a  "  National  Association  for  encouraging  (amongst 
other  objects)  the  adoption  of  the  weekly  offertory  ;"  and  also,  more  recently', 
a  "  saciety  for  promoting  systematic  beneficence,"  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Carlisle,  Sir  ^Culling  Eardley,  Dr.  Cather,  and  others,  whose  names 
are  deservedly  influential  in  the  religious  world. 
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The  progress  of  this  movement  in  Manchestei*  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  the  facts  which  have  attended  it,  are  such  as  to  call  for  devout  thankful- 
ness to  Almighty  God,  and  to  encourage  those  who,  through  good  report  and 
evil  report,  have  not  ceased  to  urge  forward  His  work,  as  clearly  set  forth  in 
holy  scripture  and  by  the  Church  of  England. 

Such  facts  are, — the  entire  success  of  the  plan  of  collections  at  every  service, 
in  the  St.  Alban's  school-room,  wliich  produce  a  sum  greater  absolutely  than, 
and  relatively  to  area  four  times  as  large  as,  the  average  yield  of  pew  rents  in 
each  of  the  67  churches  in  the  parish  of  Manchester. 

(2)  The  almost  universal  adoption  of  a  monthly  offertory  from  the  whole 
congregation  in  churclies  where  it  had  been  before  opposed. 

(3)  A  weekly  offertory  at  St.  Mary's  and  St  Philip's,  Hulme  ;  Christ 
Church,  Pendlebury  ;  and  other  churches. 

(4)  'Ihe  weekly  evenhig  collections  in  the  Manchester  Cathedral,  by  which 
the  Sunday  evening  service  is  rendered  self-supporting. 

(5)  and  lastly.  Tlie  almost  entire  subsidence  of  the  party  prejudices 
against  the  weekly  offertory  amongst  Churchmen,  and  the  growing  favour 
with  which  it  is  regarded  by  Dissenters. 

The  time,  therefoie,  seems  to  have  arrived  for  a  united  effort  in  furtherance 
of  the  Christian  duty  of  systematic  giving  to  God,  and  in  securing  the  freer 
access  of  all  classes  to  Christian  ordinances." 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Incumbent  of  St.  John's,  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Parochial  Association  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  3rd.,  to  bring  the 
subject  of  the  Offertory  under  the  consideration  of  the  members,  and  to  recom- 
mend its  adoption  in  the  Church  on  the  Sundays  when  the  Holy  Communion 
is  celebrated.  The  system  is  familiar  to  a  few  of  the  members,  who  have 
already  established  a  Household  Offertory. 


ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION.— THE   NEW  CODE. 

/^iTHE  Committee  appointed  by  the  School  Managers  of  tlie  County  of 
VV  Durham,  at  their  meeting  in  an  early  week  of  October,  to  report  upon 
the  principles  of  the  New  Code,  and  its  probable  effect  upon  the  Church 
Schools  of  the  diocese,  piesented  the  result  of  tlieir  deliberations  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  managers  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Durham,  on  Thursday,  November 
21st.  The  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  formed  by  all  other  Diocesan  Committees  ;  and  we  do  not  remember 
such  a  unanimity  of  opinion  existing  upon  any  public  question  as  upon  the 
proposed  scheme  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  the  face  of  this  united  opposition 
from  persons  representing  all  shades  of  religious  and  political  opinion,  it  is 
impossible,  one  would  think,  for  tlie  Government  to  maintain  its  ground;  and 
those  interested  in  the  cause  of  Education  may  expect  the  withdrawal  of  the 
recent  Orders  in  Council  early  next  Session,  and  the  adoption  of  fresh  Minutes, 
embodying  certain  alterations  in  the  Old  Code,  which  the  late  report  of  the 
Educational  Commissioners  and  the  present  discussion  have  established  as 
being  desirable  for  the  welfare  of  our  National  Schools. 

The  leading  points  of  the  New  Code  to  wliich  the  Committee  took  exception, 
were  the  dangerous  exercise  of  uncontrolled  power  exhibited  by  t!ie  Minister 
of  Education  in  its  mode  of  issue — the  upsetting  of  all  arrangements  wich  the 
existing  managers  and  teachers  of  schools — and  the  extravagant  estimation 
attached  to  the  results  as  distinguished  from  t!ie  means  of  instruction.  A 
minute  and  very  careful  examination  of  the  Code  convinced  the  Committee 
that  so  many  elements  of  uncertainty  surrounded  the  assistance  offered  by  the 
Council,  that  the  majority  of  our  elementary  schools  would  i)e  withdrawn  from 
government  inspection  ;  and  that  the  check  given  to  our  Infant  Schools 
would  be  irreparable  for  mauy  years.     It  was  at  the  same  time  most  consolatory 
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to  the  Coinmittee  to  observe  that  very  many  details  are  so  eefregiously  im- 
practicable that  a  year's  working  of  the  proposed  Code  would  be  enough  for 
its  burial  under  the  official  weight  of  absurdity  and  contrariness  which  are 
exhibited  by  them. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  it  was  resolved  that  petitions  be  presented  to 
Lord  Palmerston,and  to  the  House  of  Commons,  against  the  adoption  of  the 
New  Code  as  it  is  at  present  framed  ;  and  it  was  recommended,  with  a  view  to 
give  weight  to  these  memorials,  that  parochial  petitions  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the  same  opinions.  If  such  petitions  a3 
tliese  were  universally  adopted  the  opposition  to  the  New  Minutes  would  be 
materially  strengthened. 

ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH. 
1^    VESTRY  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.    19th,  for  the 
M    purpose  of  levying  a  rate  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  the 
'**      celebration  of  divine  worship.     A  rate  of  l^d  in  the  pound  was  unani- 
moiislj'  agreed  to. 

riiere  will  be  divine  service  at  the  Church  every  Wednesday  evening  at 
7 '15  during  Advent,  and  until  further  notice. 


ST.  JOHN'S  SCHOOLS. 

/'?*|  T  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  Church  on  Monday 
n^.  evening,  Nov,  19th,  Messrs  W,  N.  Hall,  J.  Browne,  and  T.  B.  Smith 
were  elected  to  be  managers. 

At  the  yearly  examination  of  Pupil  Teachers  connected  with  Schools  iu 
tlie  Northern  District,  the  Government  Inspector  (Rev.  0.  R.  MoncreifF) 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  Isabella  Clark,  and  the  fourth  to  Mary  Jane  Stockton, 
in  the  first  class  of  the  first  year's  apprentices.  A  prize  has  been  adjudged  to 
the  former. 

The  treasurer  thankfully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following 
donations  :— Miss  Mewburn,  23  6d;  Miss  E.  Mewburn,  23  6i;  Mrs  Miscamble, 
53  ;  and  Miss  Burnside,  5s, 

The  next  meeting  of  the  managers  will  be  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
10th,  for  passing  the  half-yearly  accounts. 

Many  persons  feeling  a  friendly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  having 
expressed  a  wisli  to  give  a  Tea  Party  for  their  benefit,  we  are  happy  to  announce 
that  the  ladies  are  making  arrangements  for  its  taking  place  on  St.  John's 
Day,  (December  27.) 

The  Canticles  used  at  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  have  been  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Choir  and  Congregation.  They  are  pointed  according  to  the  method 
adopted  by  '  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  chanting  these  parts  of  Divine  Worship, 
They  can  be  procured  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  Bridge  Terrace,  for  2d.  each. 

The  Holt  Commitniojj  is  celebrated  at  Morning  Service  on  the  first  Sunday,  and 
at  Evening  Service  on  the  second  Sundny,  of  the  Month ;  likewise  on  Christinas  Day. 

Baptisms  and  Churchings  on  Sundays  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  on 
Weduesditys  and  Fridays  at  half-past  ten  a.m.  The  Inst  of  the  three  rubrics  before 
the  service  for  the  public  Baptism  of  Infants  directs  that  "  When  there  are 
children  to  be  baptised,  the  parents  shall  give  knowledge  thereof  over  night  or  in 
the  morning."     Tiiis  notice  can  be  given  to  the  Clerk  or  Sexton. 

Chapel  of  Ease,  Albert  Hill.— Divine  Service  every  Sunday  evening  at  six 
o'clock.  Baptisms  and  Charchings  on  those  evenings,  and  also  on  Tuesday  afternoons 
at  three  o'clock.  Notice  of  Baptisms  and  Churchings  to  be  given  over  night  or  in 
the  mornliig  to  Mr.  hue,  Saw  Mill.^. 
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CHANTS  AND  HYMNS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER. 


Dec.  1.  Advent  Sunday. 

Morning. 
Hymn41.St.Katherinel76 
Psalm  119.pt.iv.  Abridge27 

Evening. 
Hymn  94,  Antwerp      172 
"    71.  Tallis             80 
"     30.  Luneberg    146 

Dec. '4.  Wednesclay. 

Hymn  94.  Antwerp      172 
"  149.St.Cuthbertl52 
"  100.  Buttington  173 

Dec.  8.  2nd  Sun.  in  Advent. 

Hymn  140.  Jam  Lucis  111 
Psalm  23.  St.  Stephen    74 

Hymn  127.  St.  Cyril   191 
"    66.  Luther's      162 

Dec.  11.  Wednesday. 

Hymn  71.  Tallis              80 
"     96.  Haves          195 
"  101.  Columbia      151 

Dec.  15,  3rd  Sun.  in  Advent. 

Hymn  96,  Hayes  195            1  Hymn  94.  Antwerp      172 

Psalm  18.  pt.  iii.  Angels' 94           "  140.  Jam  Lucis   111 

1         "  165.  Keble           112 

Dec.  18.  Wednesday. 

Hymn41.St.Katherinel76 
"  140.  Jam  Lucis  111 
"  118.  Columbia     151 

Dec.  22.  4th  Sun.  in  Advent. 

Hymn  66.  Luther's  162           Hymn  71.  Tallis             80 
Psalm  106.  Eignbrook  103            "     96.  Hayes          195 

"     15.  Sheffield      194 

Dec.  25.  Christmas  Day. 

Hymn  31.  Somerford  187        Hymn  13.  Buttingtoii  173 

"      72.  Innocents  145               "  204.  St.Augustine  29 

"     74.  Bedford         33 

Dec.27.  Sun.  after  Christ.  Day. 

Antm.St.John  xiv.  15  16v.  ,  Antm.  St.  John  xiv.  1516v 
Hymn  74.  Bedford  33              Hymn  197.  Avison         95 

"  186.  Hempstead  177 

Venite — Aylward. 
Te  Deum — Hodge. 
Jubilate — Hayes. 

Magnificat— Woodward. 
Nunc    Dimittis— Wood- 
ward. 

J^^°  The  numbers  after  the  names  of  the  tunes  refer  to  the  Choir  only. 


THE    MONTHLY   CALENDAR. 


Dec. 


Advent  Sunday, 

Wed.  Litany  Service  and 

Lecture  at  7'15  p.m. 
2nd  Sxr^fDAY  IN  Advent. 

Wed.  Litany  Service  and 

Lecture. 
3rd  Sunday  in  Adtent. 

Wed.  Litany  Service  and 

Lecture. 
4th  Sunday  in  Advent. 

t  Christmas  Day. 

St.  John's  Day. 
Sunday  after  Christmas. 

Proper  Psalms.  Morn.  19, 
45,  85— Even.  89,  110. 
132. 


Morn.  Isaiah  1. — Acts  2. 
Even.  Isaijih  2.— Heb.  7. 


Morn.  Isaiah  5 — Acts  8. 
Even.  Isaiah  24 — James  1. 


Morn.  Isaiah  25 — Acts  15. 
Even.  Isaiah  26—1  Peter  3. 


Morn.  Isaiah  30— Acts  22. 

Even.  Isaiah  32—1  John  2. 

Morn.  Isaifth  9  to  v.  8— Luke  2  to  v.  15. 

Even.  Isaiah  7,  v.  10  to  17— Titus  3,  v.  4  to  9. 

Morn.  Isaiah  37 — Acts  26. 
Even.  Isaiah  38—2  John. 
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Our  Bells  and  their  Ringers. 


(But  ^tU^  antr  t!)eir  l^ingergs. 

BY  THE  JACKDAW  OF  THE  STEEPLE. 

HE  otlier  day  a  stranger  walked  up  to  the  old  Norman 

Churcli  of  Cotsall,  and  after  having  been  "  shown  over" 

it  by  the  clerk,  (a  very  useless  proceeding,  however,  in 

these   days   of  increased  interest  in   churches   and  their 

belongings),  he  entered  into  conversation  with  the  old 

man  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  parish. 

And  their  conversation  was  somewhat  as  follows : — 

"  And  so,"  said  Mr.  White,  the  stranger,  "  you  seem  to  be  doing 

pretty  well  here.    I  mean,  things  look  tidier  and  more  cared  for  than 

in  some  places  where  I  have  been  lately." 

"  Well,  yes,  that  be  so  surely,  sir,  I  do  assure  you,"  answered 
the  clerk,  John  Lamb  ;  "  and  not  afore  we  wanted  it.  For  I  do  mind 
the  time  when  Cotsall's  village  and  Cotsall's  church  was  most  the 
dirtiest,   and  racketest,  and  dampest  anywhere  about." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  White,  "  the  village  may  be  made  cleaner  yet ; 
and  the  church,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  though  you  have  made 
it  fitter  for  God's  house  of  late,  as  I  can  see.  Still,  it  wants  much 
doing  at  it  yet :  those  big  square  pews  for  the  richer  people,  and 
those  little,  squeezed-in,  narrow  boxes  for  the  poorer  ones,  they  want 
all  taking  away,  and  low  open  seats  putting  in  their  place ;  and  all 
to  be  unappropriated — I  mean,  all  free  to  the  whole  parish." 

"  That  be  quite  true,  sir,  indeed ;  for,  as  my  good  wife  do  say, 
she  supposes  there'll  be  no  difference  of  seats  in  that  way  in  heaven. 
There'll  be  a  difference,  I  fancy  from  the  Bible,  between  those  who 
have  done  the  most  good  they  could,  and  those  who  forgot  'emselves 
now  and  then,  but  tried  to  be  good,  nevertheless.  But  our  parson 
can't  divide  people  off  like  that  in  church." 

"  No,  no,  he  can't,"  said  Mr.  White ;  "  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  try.  At  present,  in  churches  they  divide  themselves  off  accord- 
ing to  the  rate-book,  or  according  to  pride,  or  according  to  dress,  or, 
as  St.  James  says,  with  respect  to  persons ;  and  that  is  against  the 
Bible  rule  that  there  should  be  no  distinctions  in  the  presence  of 
God.  —  But  now,  how  about  your  bells  ?  How  many  have  you  got  ?" 
"  Six,  sir." 

"  And  are  your  ringers  tidy  fellows  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  it  'inna  for  me  to  say  aught  about  that,  for  I  and 
my  son  be  two  on  'em." 

"  Well  now — out  with  it !  Do  you  ring  properly?  Have  you 
a  good  set  of  rules  in  your  belfry  ?  and  do  you  stick  to  them  ?" 

"  Well,  I  do  believe  we  does.  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  how  it  came 
about  as  we  improved." 

And  then  John  Lamb  told  him  the  story  as  follows :  not  all  at 
once,  but  by  fits  and  starts,  as  the  old  man's  breath  and  ability,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  allowed  him.  But  we  must  leave  out  the  fits  and 
starts,  and  throw  them  into  one  successive  story ;  told  as  near  as 
possible  in  his  own  words:  — 

"  Three  years  gone  we  lost  our  old  parson.     He  was  a  kindly, 
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good  gentleman,  and  helped  the  poor  folk  of  Cotsall's  village  right 
well ;  though  he  didn't  live  much  amongst  us  :  and  they'll  not  forget 
his  name  in  a  hurry.  And  then  next  to  him  there  came  one  who 
spoke  right  out  first  time  in  church,  so  as  no  one  could  say  they 
didn't  understand  him  ;  but  he  had  a  kindly  look  with  him,  too. 

"  He  said  he  supposed  there'd  be  a  good  deal  amiss  in  the  parish, 
and  a  good  deal  of  good  also.  And  he  should  try,  if  God  helped  him, 
to  make  more  of  the  good  and  less  of  the  bad.  And  he  asked  every- 
body to  help  him  ;  and  he  ended  by  saying  that  he  could  be  patient, 
and  that  things  would  come  right  in  course  of  time. 

"  Well  now — that  was,  as  it  might  be,  in  March  ;  and  just  the 
Christmas  morning  before  there'd  bin  a  terrible  piece  of  work  with 
the  ringers.  They'd  bin  ringing  best  part  of  three  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  had  had  some  drink  by  that  time,  you  may  be  sure. 

"  My  son  and  1  wasn't  along  of  'em,  by  reason  that  some 
strangers  came  out  of  Barton's  parish  to  ring  as  we  didn't  like  to 
consort  with ;  and  so,  lucky  for  us,   we  was  out  of  it. 

"  Well,  three  of  'em  goes  out  for  more  drink,  just  maybe  half  an 
hour  afore  Service-time ;  and  the  others  inside  the  belfry  got  tired 
of  waiting  for  'em ;  and  two  of  'em  goes  out  to  see  after  'em :  and 
they  found  'em  by  'emselves,  drinking  at  the  drink  as  'ad  bin  given 
to  'em ;  and  they  fell  out  bad  enough,  you  may  be  sure :  but  that 
wasn't  the  worst  by  a  deal;  for  sure  enough,  just  as  Mr.  Wilson  — 
that  was  the  old  gentleman's  curate — came  by  for  the  Christmas 
Service,  the  five  of  'em  comes  round  the  corner  fighting  and  swear- 
ing terrible  like ;  and  they  took  no  heed  of  the  parson,  but  fought 
right  up  past  him ;  and  him  trying  to  get  in  between  'em,  till  they 
came  up  to  the  gates  of  the  churchyard :  but  there  was  the  church- 
warden waiting  for  'em,  and  he  packed  'em  off  pretty  quick,  you 
may  believe,  sir.  But  they  never  saw  the  inside  of  the  church  that 
day ;  no,  nor  many  a  day  before  or  after,  for  the  matter  of  that. 

"  And  that  was  the  first  thing  about  our  bells,  as  our  new  parson 
heard ;  and  he  said  to  me  one  winter  night,  as  he  was  a-sitting  in 
our  house  close  by  the  churchyard,  before  he  went  into  the  Night 
School,  and  we  was  both  a-listening  to  the  bells — for  'twas  half-past 
eight  (my  son  was  a-ringing  amongst  'em  that  night,  and  saw  it  all) 
— he  said  to  me  as  how  he  should  like  to  see  things  different,  and  a 
tidy  set  of  men  ringing. the  bells,  and  a-coming  to  church  after  — 
which  is  what  ours  didn't  never  do — but  went  off  straight  to  lie 
a-bed,  or  to  idle  at  the  cross-roads,  which  our  parson  calls  'Idle 
Boy's  Corner,'  and  stare  at  everybody  as  came  to  church,  and  pass 
words  on  'em,  and  think  'emselves  sharp  and  clever, — which  they 
wasn't  (they'll  be  sorry  for  it  some  day  or  other) ;  or  to  drink  at 
some  of  they  private  drinking-houses.  ..." 

"  But  come  back  to  the  bells,  please,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Oh,  yes ;  I  was  a-telling  you  that  our  parson  was  a-talking 
with  me,  and  saying  that  he  wanted  to  see  a  change,  and  that  he 
hoped  some  of  his  Night-School  men  would  come  in  and  take  the 
places  of  the  idle,  scamping  fellows  as  came  out  of  other  parishes  to 
ring  here. 

"  And  he  told  me  as  how  he  ^ad  bin  into  the  belfry  in  a  friendly 
way  (as  everything  he  does  is  friendly),  three  or  four  times ;  and 
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met  the  ringers,  too,  at  his  own  house ;  and  they  had  promised  him 
to  ring  to  his  wish,  and  not  to  smoke  and  drink  in  the  church ;  '  for 
the  belfry,  you  see  (says  he),  is  part  of  the  church — and  as  long  as 
you  goes  on  so  (says  he)  I  shall  be  always  pleased,  and  you'll  always 
find  me  your  friend.' 

"  Well,  that  night,  after  our  talk,  as  he  was  a-coming  out  of  the 
Night  School,  the  bells  was  just  a-stopping  ringing;  though  'twas 
nigh  upon  half-past  nine,  and  ringing-time  was  up  at  nine.  And  just 
as  he  was  a-walking  through  the  churchyard,  just  under  the  Tower, 
he  heard  the  men  set  up  a  shout  inside,  and  make  a  terrible  shuffling 
— and  he  turned  aside  and  pushed  the  door  open  —  and  what  d'ye 
think  he  saw  ? 

"  Why,  there  was  nine  men  dancing  round  the  belfry,  like  so 
many  hea  hen  savages,  and  two  or  three  more  a-leaning  against  the 
wall,  a-lf>aking  on ! 

"  And  as  he  walked  right  in,  one  of  'em  ('twas  the  leader)  comes 
right  up  upon  him,  and  turns  round  on  him  with  his  two  fists  up, 
ready  to  fight. 

"  But  when  he  saw  who  it  was,  for  he  wasn't  too  much  in  drink 
to  see  that,  he  drops  his  fists,  and  hollas  out  as  loud  as  he  could, 
'  Hush,  lads  !  here's  t'  parson.' 

"  And  then  the  parson  stood  out  in  the  middle,  as  my  son  told 
me,  and  he  did  speak  so  earnest  to  'em  all  about  their  ways,  and  as 
how  this  sort  of  thing  must  stop  at  once,  and  as  how  they  had  tried 
him  long  enough ;  and  he  should  draw  up  some  rules  for  the  ringing 
now  along  with  the  churchwardens :  and  if  they  would  stick  to  'em, 
they  should  ring  ;  but  if  they  didn't,  they  shouldn't. 

"  And  they  looked  pretty  daunted,  I  do  believe ;  and  one  young 
chap  grumbled  out  as  how  they  didn't  want  no  rules :  but  the  parson 
spoke  up  to  him  pretty  quick,  and  says,  '  Silence  !  —  if  you  belonged 
to  this  parish,  I'd  hear  you  ;  but  as  you  don't,  I  shan't ;  and  the  sooner 
you  go  about  your  business  the  better' — which  made  him  sneak  off 
pretty  quick,  as  if  he  had  had  enough. 

"  Well,  they  all  said  they  were  sorry:  but  it  broke  'em  up.  Five 
of  that  lot  never  came  again  to  ring  ;  and  the  two  worst  went  out  of 
the  country  clean,  and  we've  not  seen  'em  since." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  the  stranger,  " '  Othello's  occupation's  gone.'" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir — but  I  does  know 
'twas  very  well  they  did  go ;  and  now  we've  got  a  very  tidy  lot,  as 
you  said  at  first;  and  my  son  is  leader,  and  pulls  the  tenor,  and 
answers  to  the  parson  and  churchwardens  for  anything  that's  amiss." 

"  And  the  rules  ? — what  about  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  why,  we  met  our  parson  and  the  churchwardens,  and  the 
rules  was  drawn  up  fair  atwixt  us  all ;  and  we  agreed  to  'em ;  and  a 
copy  of  'em  was  put  up  in  the  belfry,  and  one  given  to  each  ringer  ; 
and  they  'anna  bin  broken  yet:  that's  this  eighteen  months  and 
more." 

"  Well  now,  before  I  go,  would  you  give  me  a  copy  to  take  to 
my  parson,  whose  ringers  are  a  little  troublesome  at  times  ?" 

"  Aye,  indeed,  sir ;  here's  a  copy,  and  welcome." 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend,  and  now  good-by ;  which  means,  you 
know,  '  God  be  with  you,'  as  I  pray  He  ever  will." 
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"  Thank  you,  sir ;  and  the  same  wish  to  you  !" 

And  these  are  the  Rules  of  the  Cotsall  Parish  Church  Ringers, 
as  drawn  up  by  the  Parson  and  the  Churchwardens,  and  agx'eed  to 
by  the  ringers. 

It  is  agreed, — 

Management  of  the  Band  of  Ringers. 

I.  That  we  form  ourselves  into  a  band,  called  the  Ringers  of  the 
Parish  of  Cotsall :  that  we  choose  as  a  leader  the  ringer  of  the  tenor 
bell,  provided  he  is  a  respectable,  sober,  and  competent  person  ;  and 
if  not,  then  whomsoever  of  our  band  we  believe  to  be  the  fittest. 

That  the  leader  thus  chosen  shall  be  our  representative  with  the 
Rector  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  business. 

That  he  shall  submit  to  him  for  approval  any  private  arrange- 
ment as  to  ringing,  forfeits,  8ec.  which  we  may  find  it  needful  to  make 
for  our  better  management. 

Entrance  and  Admission  to  Belfry. 

II.  That  the  name  of  any  one  desirous  of  joining  our  band  shall 
be  submitted  by  the  leader  to  the  Rector  and  Churchwardens,  for 
approval ;  and  that  no  one  shall  so  join  our  band  before  he  first 
agrees  to  abide  by  all  the  regulations  in  force. 

That  we  only  admit  to  the  belfry  such  strangers  from  other 
parishes  as  are  known  to  be  of  good  character,  and  are  approved  by 
the  Rector. 

Sunday  Chiming. 

III.  That  on  Sundays  there  shall  be  no  ringing  in  peal  on  any 
account. 

That  we  chime  the  bells  before  the  Service  in  Church,  and  take 
our  places  afterwards  and  join  in  the  Service  with  the  rest  of  the 
congregation,  considering  ourselves  a  part  thereof. 

Weekday  Ringing. 

IV.  That  on  any  weekday  evening,  when  we  can  assemble  for 
practice  (except  when  any  fellow-parishioner  lies  dead,  when  the 
bells  ought  to  be  dumb),  the  leader  shall  obtain  the  key  of  the  belfry 
from  the  Rector,  or  his  representative. 

That  the  ringing  shall  cease  at  nine  o'clock,  p.  m. 
That  the  key  shall  then  be  returned  to  the  Rector  or  his  repre- 
sentative, by  the  leader. 

Conduct  in  Belfry. 

V.  That  no  one  else,  except  the  ringers,  and  those  of  the  parish 
who  are  learning  to  ring,  shall  be  in  the  belfry  at  ringing-time. 

That  if  any  ringer  begins  to  smoke,  drink,  or  be  quarrelsome,  the 
leader  shall  at  once  stop  the  ringing  for  that  night,  and  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  Rector  and  Churchwardens. 

Payment  for  Ringing. 

VI.  That  no  payment  shall  be  taken  for  ringing  except  in 
money,  and  that  the  leader  shall  hold  all  money  that  is  received,  and 
shall  divide  it  equally  among  the  ringers  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
on  such  quarterly  or  half-yearly  days  as  the  Rector  and  Church- 
wardens shall  approve. 
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On  what  occasions  the  Bells  may  be  rung. 

VII.  That  tlie  use  of  the  bells  shall  be  confined  strictly  to 
Church  purposes,  as  was  always  intended.  That  the  bells  are  not  to 
be  runo'  for  any  worldly  purposes,  such  as  elections,  trials,  lawsuits, 
or  any  other  special  event  of  whatsoever  kind,  except  by  consent  of 
the  Rector. 

Reference  in  ease  of  Difficulties. 

YIII.  That  if  any  doubts,  misunderstandings,  or  difficulties  arise 
among  the  ringers,  they  shall  be  referred  to  the  Rector  and  Church- 
wardens, and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

We,  the  ringers  of  Cotsall  Parish  Church,  do  hereby  agree  to 
abide  by  these  Rules. 

Signed, 
Henry  Bridges,  Rector,  John  Lamb,  Leader, 

&c.  &c. 
One  Word  of  Advice. 
Ringers,  remember  this, — That  nothing  can  keep  you  together 
but  sobriety  of  character  and  harmony  amongst  yourselves.     With- 
out these  you  will  be  like  a  rope  of  sand,  doomed  to  drop  to  pieces 
and  leave  your  cheerful  tower  in  unbroken  silence. 


Hoolt  at  l^ome. 

BT    MRS.     ALFRED     GATTT. 

N  English  artisan  who  can  earn  his  thirty  shillings  or  two 
sovereigns  per  week  for  file-cutting,  or  some  other  ingeni- 
ous trade,  may  be  sometimes  tempted  to  think  an  agricul- 
tural labourer,  whether  English  or  Irish,  but  especially 
Irish — the  beggarly  vagabonds!  —  very  inferior  in  social 
position  to  himself.  Let  him  listen,  then,  to  the  following  true  story  ; 
bearing  in  mind  that,  as  a  great  Swedish  queen  once  said,  "  All  the 
accidents  of  a  mans  life  are  materials  out  of  which  he  may  make 
what  he  pleases."  An  artisan  will  make  nothing  of  his  two  pounds 
if  he  wastes  it,  or  drinks  it  away.  A  laboui-er  may  make  a  little 
fortune  out  of  his  ten  shillings,  if  he  saves  while  he  can,  and  does  not 
give  way  to  self-indulgence. 

A  young  Irishman  came  over  to  England  for  the  hay-harvest,  and 
was  employed  by  a  farmer  near  a  large  manufacturing  town.  He 
was  a  pleasant-spoken  and  well-looking  youth,  and  did  his  work  so 
well  that  the  farmer  continued  to  employ  him  in  odd  jobs  until  near 
Christmas  time,  when  the  lad  went  back  to  his  own  country.  And 
the  next  year,  and  for  several  years  after,  he  returned  to  the  same 
farmer,  and  was  employed  and  detained  in  the  same  way  till  Christmas 
time  came  round,  when  he  always  went  home. 

This  story  was  told  me  by  a  now  old,  then  young  woman ;  who 
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had  worked  in  the  fields  herself  with  this  man  and  others  in  thinning 
turnips,  or  the  like,  and  who  therefore  knew  him  well.  And  one 
day  in  one  year  there  had  been  some  joking  between  him  and  a  lively, 
nice-looking  girl,  the  daughter  of  very  respectable  parents,  who  was 
taking  a  turn  at  field-work,  and  whom  he  much  admired. 

For  the  Irishman  always  brought  with  him  an  old  brown  coat, 
covered  over  with  patches  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  become, 
what  the  women  called,  "  a  shame  to  be  seen  ;"  a  proof  of  industry  as 
well  as  poverty,  it  is  true,  but  still  "a  shame  to  be  seen."  And  they 
were  all  the  more  tempted  to  make  fun  of  this,  because  Paddy,  or 
Peter,  as  he  was  properly  called,  was  so  attached  to  the  old  coat 
that  he  never  could  bear  it  out  of  his  sight.  When  his  work  took 
him  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another  he  always  carried  his 
coat  with  him,  and  laid  it  down  within  sight.  So,  on  the  day  in 
question,  when,  as  they  were  all  seated  at  the  mid-day  drinkings, 
Peter  would  fain  have  said  soft  things  to  the  English  lassie,  she 
turned  him  off  with  a  laugh,  declaring  she  would  never  look  at  him 
unless  he  bought  himself  a  better  coat,  "  Get  some  new  clothes," 
said  she;  "you  really  will  look  well  in  them  if  you  do."  "You 
forget,"  said  he,  ""that  I  work  hard  here  all  the  summer  to  get 
money  together,  not  to  spend  it  before  I  go  back." 

She  replied,  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  She  would  none  of  him, 
or  of  any  man  who  didn't  wear  decent  clothes." 

"Perhaps  you  think  I  can''t  buy  any?"  suggested  Peter.  But 
the  girl  offered  no  opinion. 

Then  he  asked  her  if  she  had  a  handkerchief,  and  bade  her  spread 
it  across  his  knees.  Then  he  took  a  knife  and  unripped  five  or  six 
of  the  large  patches  upon  his  coat,  when  it  appeared  that  these  were 
not  so  much  the  coverings  of  rags  as  a  concealment  of  something 
within.  And  the  something,  when  drawn  out,  was  the  foot  of  a 
black  worsted  stocking,  out  of  which  Peter  rolled  gold  and  silver 
pieces  in  no  small  quantity  into  the  handkei'chief  on  his  knees.  The 
exact  amount  my  good  old  friend  cannot  say;  for  "  we  didn't  like  to 
ask  him,"  says  she:  "though  I  dare  say  he'd  have  told  us  if  we  had." 

Now,  these  were  his  earnings,  not  only  from  much  toil,  but  from 
continued  self-denial;  for  to  collect  them  he  was  constantly  wont  to 
sleep  in  a  shed,  rather  than  pay  for  lodgings,  and  live  on  the  poorest 
fare  consistent  with  his  labours. 

Poor  Peter !  they  all  liked  him,  and  were  glad  of  his  prosperity, 
no  one  grudging  it  him,  even  if  they  were  not  disposed  to  imitate  his 
care.  Nothing  came  of  his  exhibition  of  wealth,  as  far  as  the  girl 
was  concerned,  however,  for  the  whole  affair  was  but  a  joke  on  both 
sides,  and  he  soon  went  home,  as  usual. 

But  the  next  year  he  reappeared  at  the  farmer's  house  "  like  a 
gentleman ; "  no  longer  a  labourer,  but  well  dressed,  and  bringing 
with  him  a  few  hardware  goods  to  hawk  round  the  country  for  sale ; 
which  business  he  carried  on  for  two  or  three  more  years,  never  fail- 
ing to  call  at  the  farm-house  where  he  had  served  so  long.  And, 
year  by  year,  he  showed  symptoms  of  gradually  increasing  pro- 
sperity, till  by  and  by  he  married  another  lassie  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  another  town,  where  he  opened  a  respectable  hardware  shop, 
and  was,  when  he  was  last  heard  of,  doing  well. 
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HERE  are  no  plants  more  truly  interesting  than  Ferns, 
for,  probably,  long  before  the  appearance  of  flowers,  the 
earth  was  clothed  with  ferns  and  mosses ;  they  were  the 
creation  of  the  "  third  day,"  when  God  caused  "  the  dry 
land  to  appear,  and  bring  forth  grass  and  herb  yielding 

seed."     It  is  a 

well  -  kn  own 

fact    that    coal 

is  formed  of  ve- 
getables, which 

grew  long  be- 

f o  r  6      m  an 

walked  on  the 

earth,  and  also 

that  ferns  enter 

very       largely 

into  its  com- 
position,     130 

species   having 

been  ascertain- 
ed to  exist.    In 

the    English 

coal  -  measures 

relics  are  found 

of  colossal  tree 

and  other  ferns, 

which   now 

grow    only    in 

tropical  coun- 
tries. 

The    largest 

of    our    native 

species   is    the 

Brakes,    or 

B  r  a  c  h  e  n, 

which,    in    the 

Western   Isles, 

brings  consi- 
derable    profit 

to   the   people, 

who    sell     the 

ashes  of  it    to 

soap  and  glass 

makers.      In 

Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ire- 
land, it  is  used 

as  litter  for  horses,  and  also  for  thatch  for  houses. 

The  stalk  of  Brachen,  when  cut  through,  shows  a  regular  figure, 

resembling,  as  some  say,  au  oak-tree,  others  an  eagle.  R.  B. 
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W^t  Unicorn. 


BY  W.  HOUGHTON,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

ORE  has  been  ,._ 

written  about 

the     Unicorn 

than    on    any 

other  point  of 
biblical  zoology,  not  even 
excepting  the  leviathan, 
and  the  fish  that  swal- 
lovred  Jonah.  The  Uni- 
corn is  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxiii.  22,  xxiv.  8, 
where  his  strength  is  al- 
luded to ;  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
17,  where,  in  Joseph's 
blessing,  it  is  said,  "His 
glory  is  like  the  firstlings 

of  his  bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  unicorns"  (the 
marginal  reading  is  the  correct  one  — "  the  horns  of  an  unicorn"): 
"  with  them  he  shall  push  the  people,"  &c.  But  the  fullest  account 
of  this  animal  is  in  the  Book  of  Job,  xxxix.  9-12,  where  his  great 
strength,  and  the  difficulty  of  taming  him,  are  especially  mentioned. 
("Compare  also  Ps.  xxii.  21;  xxix.  6;  xcii.  10;  Isa.  xxxiv.  7.) 
Various  are  the  conjectures  that  have  been  made  as  to  what  the 
Unicorn,  or  "  one-horned  animal"  can  possibly  denote ;  some  have 
said  that  it  must  be  the  "rhinoceros,"  others  have  preferred  the 
"oryx,"  a  species  of  antelope  found  in  Syria  and  North  Africa.  In 
the  dark  ages  the  long  horn-like  tooth  of  the  narwhal  was  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  veritable  unicorn,  and  as  such,  mere  shavings  of  it 
were  sold  at  exorbitant  prices;  all  kinds  of  medicinal  virtues  being 
attributed  to  it.  Others,  again,  have  supposed  the  "buffalo"  to  be 
denoted  ;  and  others,  some  kind  of  "wild  ox." 

Now,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  "  unicorn  "  is  Reem,  which  comes 
from  a  verb  signifying  "  to  be  raised  up,"  "  to  be  high,"  and  as  such, 
is  applied  to  some  large  animal.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Bible 
about  the  reem  having  "one  horn;"  indeed,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  17, 
he  is  expressly  said  to  have  two.  Our  translators,  seeing  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  the  expression,  "  horns  of  the  unicorn"  have 
translated  the  Hebrew  singular  noun  as  if  it  were  a  plural  form : 
the  two  horns  of  the  reem  are  "  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  and 
the  thousands  of  Manasseh," — the  two  tribes,  that  is,  which  sprang 
from  one,  viz.  Joseph  ;  as  two  horns  spring  from  one  head.  Where 
the  "horn  of  the  reem"  is  spoken  of,  it  is  in  reference  to  its  meta- 
phorical signification  of  honour  or  strength. 

Our  translators  have  followed  the  Greek  version  (Septuagint), 
which  invariably  renders  Reem  by  Monoceros,  i.e.  "one  horn." 
From  the  fact,  then,  of  the  reein  having  two  horns,  and  because  it 
was  evidently  an  animal  well  known  to  the  Israelites ;  because, 
moreover,  this  animal  is  frequently  mentioned  with  bulls  or  bullocks, 
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and  is  said  to  push  with  his  horns,  which  is  inapplicable  to  a  rhino- 
ceros ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  animal  of  the  ox  tribe  is 
signified.  The  objection  to  the  buffalo  is,  that  the  animal  was  not 
introduced  into  Western  Asia  till  long  subsequent  to  biblical  times : 
in  all  probability  some  species  of  "wild  ox"  is  meant;  and,  though 
none  now  roam  over  the  hills  of  Palestine,  there  is  yet  much  reason 
for  believing  that  in  ancient  days  some  species  of  urus,  or  bison,  or 
other  like  animal,  frequented  the  hills  and  forests  of  Bashan  and 
Lebanon,  where  the  lion,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  common,  and 
where  bears  and  wolves  were  once  tolerably  abundant. 

The  woodcut  represents  a  specimen  of  the  Chillingham  wild 
cattle  {Bos  Scoticus),  which  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  only 
living,  though  degenerate,  example  of  the  huge,  savage,  and  untame- 
able  wild  urus,  which,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  found  in 
the  forests  of  Britain. 


A  TALE  FROM  LIFE. 

AMES  HENSON  was  the  schoolmaster  of  a  village.  He 
was  Irish  by  birth,  and  very  Irish  by  nature.  He  was  a 
shrewd  man ;  he  had  also  the  gay  spirits,  the  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  hasty  temper  of  his  race,  with  the  pride  also 
which,  as  some  folk  say,  belongs  to  it.  He  came  to  the 
village  with  an  excellent  character,  and  for  two  years  gave  entire 
satisfaction,  except  that  he  now  and  then  rather  failed  in  the  article 
of  patience,  and  made  more  use  of  bodily  punishment  amongst  the 
boys  than  could  be  desired. 

Some  people  envied  and  disliked  Henson,  and  one  man  especially, 
Mr.  Pratt,  a  farmer,  who,  on  the  complaint  of  his  son  having  been 
beaten  (and,  as  it  turned  out,  having  richly  deserved  it),  went  to  abuse 
the  schoolmaster  in  a  violent  way,  and  called  him  "  an  Irish  pauper, 
not  fit  to  clean  the  shoes  of  a  son  of  his,"  and  so  roused  the  hot  blood 
of  Henson,  that  he  would  have  taken  instant  vengeance  on  the  spot, 
but  that  Pratt,  who  was  a  great  coward,  seeing  the  uplifted  stick,  ran 
off  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  for  the  time  ended  the  fray. 

This  happened  in  a  season  of  great  trouble  on  account  of  fires  in 
the  country.  Two  farmers  had  suffered,  and  others  had  received 
letters  without  any  name,  telling  them  to  expect  their  turn  for  the 
same  loss  of  barns  and  stacks  of  corn  by  burning.  Not  long  after  the 
quarrel  between  Henson  and  Pratt  the  latter  had  one  of  these  letters 
sent  to  him  and  signed,  "  Swing."  The  hand  was  disguised,  but  he 
was  soon  persuaded  by  his  son,  and  one  or  two  other  men  who  dis- 
liked Henson,  to  believe  it  came  from  the  schoolmaster ;  and  certainly 
there  was  a  likeness  to  Henson's  mode  of  writing.  Another  cause 
gave  reason  for  this  suspicion.  The  day  before  Pratt  received  the 
letter,  he  happened  to  be  coming  from  the  post-office  at  the  next 
town,  when  he  met  Henson  going  to  it,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
on  looking  back  he  saw  him  put  it  in  the  letter-box.     He  had  also 
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observed  that,  on  meeting  him,  Henson  hung  down  his  head  and 
seemed  confused.  The  person  who  thought  the  handwriting  to  be 
Henson's,  and  also  the  boy,  declared  thej  could  swear  to  it  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  end  was,  that  Henson  was  put  in  prison  on 
the  charge,  and  tried  at  the  assizes.  The  evidence  was  fully  given, 
and  would  have  gone  completely  against  him  but  for  the  testimony 
to  character  which  the  friends  who  believed  in  his  innocence  had 
secured  in  his  behalf.  One  lady  in  particular  made  every  possible 
effort  to  save  him ;  but  what  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour  was  the 
testimony  of  his  old  schoolmaster,  who  was  brought  from  a  great 
distance  to  say  what  he  knew  about  him.  In  plain  words  and  firm 
tone,  the  old  man  spoke  his  conviction  that  James  Henson  was  never 
the  man  to  do  such  a  thing.  He  said,  "  James  Henson  write  to 
threaten  evil  in  a  letter  to  which  he  dare  not  put  his  name!  It  would 
be  the  same  as  stabbing  a  man  in  the  dark  and  then  running  away ! 
He  could  not  do  it  ;  he  has  more  pride  than  to  be  such  a  coward.  I 
don't  believe  he  would  do  so  mean  a  thing  if  he  had  to  save  his  life." 
The  good  old  man  quite  carried  the  day  for  the  scholar  whom  he  had 
loved,  and  excited  so  strong  an  interest  for  him,  that  when  the  ver- 
dict was  brought  in  of  "  I^ot  guilty,"  the  crowd  gave  a  shout  of  joy. 
The  lady  who  had  done  so  much  for  Henson  watched  him  with  sur- 
prise. She  went  up  to  him  with  words  of  gladness,  but  he  heard  all 
she  had  to  say  in  silence.  "  Why,  Henson,"  she  said,  "  you  don't  seem 
half  so  much  pleased  with  this  good  ending  of  the  trial  as  every  one 
else  is  ! "  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  look  of  deep  anguish, 
and  then  putting  both  his  hands  before  his  eyes  he  burst  into  tears. 
As  this  passed  in  open  court,  it  raised  more  sympathy  in  those  who 
stood  by  ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  manner  of  it  that  gave  pain 
to  the  friend  who  knew  him  so  Avell,  for  she  could  not  comprehend 
his  state  of  mind.  Up  to  this  time  Henson  had  been  remarked 
for  sober  and  regular  habits  of  life,  and,  apart  from  the  defects  of  a 
quick  temper,  was  a  kindly-disposed  man,  and  had  a  well-stored  mind, 
which  gave  him  the  power  to  do  much  good  in  the  village.  From 
the  time  of  his  trial  this  was  at  an  end.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the 
worst  habits,  and  at  length  became  so  unfit  for  his  duties,  and  so 
fierce  and  cruel  in  his  treatment  of  the  children,  that  lie  was 
forced  to  leave  the  school.  His  health  soon  gave  way,  and  he  seemed 
fast  sinking  into  the  last  state  of  illness.  When  scarcely  able  to 
hold  a  pen  he  wrote  a  few  lines,  to  ask  that  Mrs.  Garnet  would  once 
more  come  and  see  him.  She  had  never  been  unmindful  of  him  in 
the  sad  days  of  sickness,  but  found  him  always  so  silent  and  sullen 
that  her  visits  were  given  up.  On  receiving  the  note  she  went  at 
once,  but  could  hardly  believe  it  was  James  Henson  whom  she  saw 
on  the  miserable  bed,  with  a  face  so  haggard  and  shrunk  to  a  skele- 
ton. The  very  sound  of  his  voice  was  altered,  and  its  strange  tone 
made  her  start. 

The  sight  of  Mrs.  Garnet  seemed  to  affect  the  wretched  man 
more  than  he  could  bear,  and  she  wished  to  give  him  time  to  become 
more  calm ;  but  he  would  not  wait,  and  struggled  to  speak — "  Oh  ! 
Mrs.  Garnet — that  letter — dare  I  tell  you  ? — can  I?" 

"  You  wish  to  relieve  your  mind  by  confessing  to  me  that  you 
wrote  it?" 
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Eagerly  he  said,  "  I  do  wish  it  —  I  did  write  it !" 

Mrs.  Garnet  replied,  "  You  tell  me  nothing  new,  nothing  that 
surprises  me." 

"  Have  I  been  suspected,  then?  I  wonder  at  that,  after  the  com- 
plete triumph  at  the  trial." 

"  It  was  no  triumph,  James ;  its  effect  upon  yourself  betrayed 
that.  You  were  not  the  man  to  show  such  sort  of  feeling.  If  '  Not 
guilty '  had  been  the  truth,  you  would  have  stood  more  erect  than 
usual,  and  your  countenance  would  have  been  noble." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Garnet,  it's  myself  in  my  best  days  that  you  speak  of, 
and  what  I  should  have  been  but  for  one  fatal  error.  I  don't  mean 
the  writing  and  sending  of  the  letter,  though  that  was  bad  enough, 
but  I  mean  the  base  lie  by  which  I  denied  the  having  done  so." 

She  tried  to  give  hope  and  comfort,  but  for  a  long  time  in  vain. 
He  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  too  often  repeat  the  sad  tale  of  his  state 
of  mind  on  the  day  of  trial.  "  What  I  had  suffered  before,"  he  said, 
"  was  but  child's  play  to  what  I  had  then  to  bear.  To  be  pronounced 
not  guilty,  and  wished  all  joy  on  my  innocence  !  I  would  not  desire 
my  worst  enemy  such  a  sharp  punishment  as  that  acquittal  was  to 
me.  I  could  hardly  help  calling  out,  *  It's  false  !  I  am  guilty  ;'  and 
ever  since  I  have  wished  I  had  done  so.  How  much  I  should  have 
been  spared,  and  what  a  plunge  into  sin  and  misery  it  would  have 
saved  me ! " 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Garnet,  "  why  did  you  not  do  the  good  that  yet 
remained  in  your  power  ?" 

"  I  could  not — I  tried,  but  it  was  impossible.  I  was  like  a  child 
that  has  done  its  sum  wrong,  and  knows  the  fault  to  be  his  own,  and 
can  only  be  made  right  by  patiently  finding  out  the  error.  But  there 
was  this  difference  in  my  case :  I  hnew  what  figure  was  wrong  and 
how  to  alter  it,  but  I  would  not  do  it,  and  so  the  sum  could  never 
come  right.  For  where  was  the  use  of  my  putting  in  this  and  the 
other  false  figure  of  diligence  in  my  school  and  such-like  matters, 
when  I  knew  that  I  was  not  a  true  and  upright  man  ?  So  I  tried  to 
drown  thought,  but  in  vain.  No  one  can  drive  away  remorse  when 
once  it  has  found  a  place  in  the  soul.  This  is  one  thing  which,  I 
think,  is  meant  by  what  we  read  in  the  Bible  of  'the  worm  that 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  can  never  be  quenched.'  And  I  know 
too  well  the  fearful  truth  that  is  told  in  the  words,  '  A  wounded 
spirit  who  can  bear  ? ' " 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  a  man  of  so  much  sense  and  feeling 
could  have  been  capable  of  the  act  for  which  he  was  tried,  but  no 
one  knows  what  they  might  do  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  be  it  what 
it  may,  that  finds  the  weak  point  of  our  character. 

After  this  confession  the  schoolmaster  became  more  calm,  and  by 
his  request  it  was  told  to  Mr.  Pratt,  who  not  only  showed  himself 
ready  to  forgive  and  forget  what  had  passed,  but  offered  to  go  and 
see  Henson  and  tell  him  so ;  which  was  of  great  service  to  the  poor 
penitent,  who  died  soon  after,  in  the  peace  of  an  humbled  and  con- 
trite spirit. 
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BY  JOHN  CRITCHLET  PRINCE A  TVEAVER. 

LEST  morn !  by  the  Redeemer  made  the  holiest  of  the 
year, 
In  the  encircling  silence  now  I  feel  thy  drawing  near ; 
The  very  frost-wind,  stealing  past,  upon  my  forehead  flings 
A  freshness,  wafted  by  the  stir  of  thy  advancing  wings  : 
In  clustering  constellations,  too,  the  star-troops  seem  to  burn, 
With  all  their  best  emblazonry,  to  welcome  thy  return. 
Hail  to  thy  coming  once  again,  thou  spiritual  time. 
Morn  of  a  mighty  mystery,  soul-saving  and  sublime  I 

Rejoice  my  spirit,  hopefully ;  yon  temple's  hoary  tower 
Gives  to  the  far-pervading  night  the  consecrated  hour ; 
And  human  voices,  here  and  there,  uplift  Avith  glad  acclaim 
A  sweet  old  song  of  thankfulness  to  God's  transcendant  Name ; 
While  fancy  hears  the  angel  hymn,  and  sees  the  star  whose  ray 
Shone  on  the  lowly  manger-roof  where  God  Incarnate  lay. 
Hail  to  thy  coming  once  again,  thou  praise-inspiring  time, 
Morn  of  a  mighty  mystery,  soul-saving  and  sublime  ! 

'Tis  sweet  to  mark  thy  influence  o'er  all  the  Christian  world, 
To  see  the  banner  of  good-will  spontaneously  unfurled. 
To  find  our  daily  fears  forgot,  our  enmities  forgiven, 
And  hearts  grow  nearer  each  to  each,  and  nearer  unto  heaven  ; 
To  know  that  midst  the  multitudes  one  simultaneous  tone 
Of  joyaunce  and  benevolence  respondeth  to  our  own. 
Hail  to  thy  coming  once  again,  thou  humanising  time. 
Morn  of  a  mighty  mystery,  soul-saving  and  sublime  ! 

In  crowded  cities  men  forego  their  wretchedness  and  wrongs. 

New  pleasure  lighteth  up  their  eyes  and  leapeth  from  their  tongues ; 

In  palace  and  in  cottage  homes  one  sentiment  is  rife  ; 

On  mountain  slopes,  in  quiet  glens,  awakes  more  buoyant  life  ; 

In  stern  and  lonely  forest  glooms,  on  wildering  seas  and  wide. 

Hand  claspeth  hand,  soul  clings  to  soul,  and  care  is  cast  aside. 

Hail  to  thy  coming  once  again,  thou  sympathetic  time. 

Morn  of  a  mighty  mystery,  soul-saving  and  sublime  ! 

Blest  season !  yet  not  blest  to  all,  save  in  the  holy  sense 
Of  sweet  salvation,  and  the  power  of  high  Omnipotence  ; 
How  many  at  this  festal  time  confront  the  coming  year 
With  desperate  hearts,  upbraiding  eyes,  and  souls  that  know  no  cheerl 
Oh  !  that  the  human  family  might  each  and  all  partake 
One  creed,  one  comfort,  and  one  joy,  blithe  Christmas,  for  thy  sake. 
Hail  to  thy  coming  once  again,  thou  hope-awakening  time. 
Morn  of  a  mighty  mystery,  soul-saving  and  sublime  ! 
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^  atbri^tma^  3Lt^mxi  sp^ciallg  for  tfie  ¥oung. 

BY  MELVILLE  H.  SCOTT,  M.A.  VICAR  OF  OCKBROOK. 

Gen.  xlv.  4.  —  I  am  Joseph  your  brother. 

N  every  sermon  we  ministers  speak  about  our  Lord  and 
Master  Jesus  Christ.  But  I  am  going  to  speak  of  Him 
now  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  way.  I  am  going  to  speak  to 
you  about  Jesus  Christ  through  the  history  of  Joseph. 
I  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  this,  because  Joseph  was  evi- 
dently, beyond  a  doubt,  an  intended  type  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Joseph 
was  his  father's  most  beloved  son ;  and  so  was  our  Divine  Saviour 
the  beloved  Son  of  God.  "  There  came  "  twice  "  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

Joseph,  too,  was  a  resister  of  temptation.  He  shook  off  the  foul 
allurement  from  him  as  St.  Paul  shook  off  the  poisonous  viper  from  his 
hand.  So  was  the  Saviour  a  resister  of  temptation.  Again  and  again 
the  tempter  assaulted  Him,  but  again  and  again  He  stood  firm.  In 
Gethsemane's  dark  shade  He  "  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against 
sin" — the  sin  of  rebels  against  His  Father's  will. 

Joseph,  too,  was  a  forgiver  of  injuries.  "  The  archers  sorely 
grieved  hira,  and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him,"  but  he  forgave 
them,  and  he  loved  them  spite  of  all.  So,  amid  His  very  tortures,  the 
Lord  Jesus  prayed,  "  Father,  forgive  them  !  " 

Joseph,  too,  was  an  innocent  sufferer.  "  His  feet  were  made  fast 
in  the  stocks,  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul ; "  but  it  was  all  unde- 
served. So  (O  how  truly  !)  was  Jesus  an  innocent  sufferer !  Suf- 
ferings, indeed,  did  He  undergo !  But  He  deserved  not  one.  He  was 
God's  spotless  Lamb ! 

And  then,  too,  Joseph  was  an  exalted  prince !  From  the  dungeon 
he  rose  to  the  throne.  From  the  lowest  he  rose  up  to  the  highest. 
And  in  this  truly  he  prefigured  our  Saviour  Jesus,  who  rose  from 
Gethsemane  to  God's  hill  of  Zion;  who  ascended  from  the  cross,  even 
to  God's  own  throne. 

And  then,  too,  Joseph  was  an  exalted  saviour.  He  was  not 
only  an  exalted  prince  but  an  exalted  saviour !  Seated  on  Pharaoh's 
throne,  he  was  a  saviour  to  both  Gentiles  and  Jews.  He  saved  the 
lives  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  lives  of  his  own  kindred,  too.  Just 
so  is  it  with  Jesus.  He  is  an  exalted  Saviour,  a  Saviour  for  the  world. 
He  has  "  living  bread  for  all."  I  do  quite  right,  then,  in  speaking  of 
Jesus  Christ  through  the  history  of  Joseph. 

And  what  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  now  is  this, — Joseph  as  the 
unrecognised  brother,  and  Joseph  making  himself  known  to  his 
brethren.  You  know  the  beautiful  passage  which  tdls  us  all  about 
this.  There  is  not  a  passage  equal  to  it  for  beauty  in  any  other 
book  in  the  universe.  We  are  positively  melted  at  the  heart  by  the 
most  touching  address  of  Judah  to  him,  when  he  stood  forth  pleading 
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for  Benjamin.  Joseph  could  restrain  himself  no  longer.  "  Cause 
every  man  to  go  out  from  me,"  he  cried.  "  And  he  wept  aloud,  and 
the  Egyptians  and  all  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard."  And  then  he 
made  himself  known  to  his  astonished  brethren  :  "  I  am  Joseph  ;  doth 
my  father  yet  live?     I  am  Joseph  your  brother." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  point  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  you. 

And, —  I.  I  say  to  you,  most  earnestly.  You,  too,  have  a  Brother: 
and  such  a  Brother ! 

He  is  A  Kingly  Brother,  sitting  actually  on  Heaven's  high  throne. 

He  is  a  Divine  Brother ;  one  with  God  Himself  in  Nature,  and 
equal  to  God  in  Power. 

And  He  is  a  Rich  Brother.  Oh,  what  wealth  is  His  !  Wealth  of 
all  good  things  !     And  all  His  wealth  He  wishes  to  share  with  you. 

And  He  is  a  Forgiving  Brother.  He  loves  you  none  the  less  for 
having  hitherto  sinned  against  Him,  and  despised  Him ;  if  only  you 
wish  7imv  to  treat  Him  better. 

And  He  is  a  Faithful  Brother ;  once  loving  you.  He  will  love 
you  still. 

And  He  is  a  Loving  Brother ;  a  Brother  infinitely  loving.  He 
is  a  Brother  in  Heart,  and  that  to  all  without  distinction  or  respect 
of  persons.  He  is  a  Brother  to  the  rich  and  a  Brother  to  the  poor, 
a  Brother  to  the  glad  and  healthful,  and  a  Brother  to  the  sad  and 
troubled;  a  sympathising  Brother  to  the  worried  man  of  brain -toil, 
and  a  sympathising  Brother  to  the  man  of  worn  and  weary  sinews. 
A  Brother  to  the  trembling,  aged  man  ;  and  a  Brother  to  the  merry 
and  gleeful  young  ones  gathered  around  the  Christmas  blaze.  Yes, 
He  is  a  Brother  in  heart,  an  Universal  Brother. 

And  then,  in  proof  of  this,  what  has  He  done  ?  On  the  first 
blessed  Christmas  morn  He  became  actually  our  Brother  in  Nature. 
He  took  our  nature  into  His  own !  He  was  born  a  weeping  Babe, 
that  so  He  might  convince  us  that  He  is  our  Brother  indeed ;  and 
that  so  He  might  be  able  to  act  fully  a  brother's  part !  He  is  a 
Brother  in  Nature,  as  well  as  in  Heart ! 

Yes,  dear  friends,  let  me  tell  you  on  this  glad  Christmas 
morning,  that  you  have  a  Brother;  a  Brother  who  feels  like  a 
brother,  and  so  as  no  earthly  brother  ever  did  feel,  to  each  one  of 
you.  Yes,  I  tell  you  again,  because  I  want  your  hearts  to  feel  it, 
you  HAVE  a  Brother  ;  and  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  is  He  ! 

And  now  I  have  to  say : 

II.  Do  you  KNOW  Him  ?  Has  He  made  Himself  known  to  you  ? 
Or  is  He  still  your  unrecognised  Brother  ? 

Oh,  it  is  a  glorious  thing  when  with  the  heart  we  really  begin  to 
feel  that  we  have,  indeed,  got  a  Brother  in  Heaven  !  We  may 
know  all  about  this  with  our  heads,  without  our  hearts  ever  realising 
it  in  the  least.  We  may  have  been  taught — ay,  we  may  have 
taught  others — all  about  Jesus  Christ ;  and  may  have  heard  and  said 
that  He  is  our  Brother;  but  never  have  realised  it  so  as  to  be 
influenced  at  all  by  the  wondrous  fact. 

What  we  want  is.  Faith.  Faith  to  feel  really  that  we  have  in  heaven, 
on  God's  very  throne,  and  equal  with  God,  a  Brother  who  in  every 
way  is  one  with  us,  and  who  loves  us  infinitely,  and  with  real  ten- 
derness of  affection.     Oh,  let  us  seek  faith  in  this  blessed  Christmas 
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fact,  such  faith  in  it  as  enables  us  to  realise  it,  and  to  walk  in  the 
light  of  it.  Oh  yes,  let  us  seek  to  know  that  we  have  a  brother, 
and  who  that  Brother  is.  Let  not  Jesus  Christ  be  our  M?^recognised 
brother  any  longer,  but  a  Brother  recognised  by  our  very  heart  of 
hearts,  and  welcomed  as  well  as  recognised  ! 

And  now,  lastly — 

III.  What  will  be  the  result,  if  Christ  does  thus  make  Himself 
known  to  us? 

First :  How  will  you  feel  ? 

You  will  feel  happy.  The  truth  will  elevate  your  spirit.  You 
will  have  your  hearts  quite  full.  The  astonishing  truth  that  God's 
Son  is  your  brother  will  make  you  feel  quite  new  persons.  It  will 
give  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  energy  to  life.  You  will  even  work, 
and  walk,  and  play,  quite  differently. 

And  then,  too,  you  will  feel  safe.  With  God's  Son  for  your 
Brother,  how  can  you  be  otherwise  ?  You  will  feel  safe  in  body,  safe 
in  soul,  and  safe  in  circumstances.  You  recollect  that  storm  on 
Gennesaret's  lake,  how  the  waves  foamed,  and  how  the  tempest 
roared !  In  the  midst  of  the  waves  the  sailors  thought  they  saw  a 
spirit,  and  how  doubly  terrified  they  all  were  now  !  But  the  Spirit 
speaks:  "It  is  I,"  it  said;  "be  not  afraid."  And  they  were  afraid 
no  more.  The  Spirit  was  their  Brother;  their  Brother  was  with 
them,  and  so  they  felt  quite  safe. 

And  then,  if  you  know  Jesus  for  your  Brother,  what  will  you  do? 

You  will  remember  Him — you  will  obey  Him — you  will  strive 
to  please  Him,  What  would  pain  and  give  Him  sorrow  you  will 
avoid  with  all  your  energy.  You  will  be  filled  with  love  and  gratitude 
to  Him  for  what  He  has  done,  and  for  what  He  is — you  will  do  as 
He  directs  you,  both  in  the  things  of  faith  and  practice  —  you  will 
trust  in  His  Blood,  be  praying  ever  for  His  Spirit,  and  ever  following 
where  that  Spirit  leads. 

And  then,  once  more,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  your  recognised  and 
accepted  Brother,  what  will  He  do  for  you?  Oh,  He  will  do 
everything  for  you  that  you  need — He  will  forgive  you,  sanctify 
you,  love  you,  bless  you,  guard  you,  guide  you,  feed  you,  comfort 
you,  and  at  length  bring  you  to  His  blessed  kingdom,  and  make 
you  to  sit  down  with  Him  on  His  very  throne ! 

I  beseech  you  to  recollect,  therefore,  on  this  bright  Christmas  morn, 
the  great  Christmas  truth  that  you  have  a  Brother ;  and  rest  not  till 
that  Brother  has  made  Himself  known  to  your  very  inmost  heart. 
Kneel  down  this  very  day,  and  be  unwilling  to  rise,  until  God's 
loving  Spirit  has  enabled  you  to  realise  indeed  the  fact  that  the  Son 
of  the  God  of  Heaven  is  your  Brother  —  your  Brother  in  nature  and 
your  Brother  in  heart. 


